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ACT I. 

Scene I. 

Interior of Fisherman's cottage. There is a staircase coming down r. Fire¬ 
place c. Windows L.C. Doors r. and l. Spinning-wheel r. of fireplace. 
Fishehman’s Wife spinning r. of fireplace. Fisherman enters by door L. 
Gust of wind. lie closes the door, comes to fireplace, then to window and 
Inch again. Outside the wind is blowing and rattling the windows , and the 
rain is falling fast. 

Fisherman. It is many years since we had such a storm—not since 
Undine came to us. And the water is rising all round, and cutting us off 
from the mainland. It makes one uneasy and restless. Where is Undine? 
How can you sit there, wife, hour after hour, as though nothing was 
happening—as though nothing was going to happen? 

Wife. No one can alter fate. \_Shegoes on spinning.] 

Fish. Oh, I have not your patience. You sit there, just as you have * 
sat for years—spinning, spinning, spinning. And the world is altering 
all the time. So many mornings and evenings come und pass away ; and 
the sun rises and sets, and the stars come out: and each day something 
is happening which may change all our lives. I am very uneasy and 
restless to-night. I feed that some change is coming. I feel it in my 
bines. 

(I) Copyright, United Slates of America, Mag, 1902, by W. L. Courtney. All righte 
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Wife. Well, husband, if it has to come, it will come. Ton can do 
nothing but wait and-receive at Fate's hands whatever Fate has to give 
you. 

Undine. [coming down stain, gaily tinging.2 

"Where is the Sea-King’s home ? 

There where the great fish roam, 

In the heart of the deep sea’s foam. 

There is the Sea-King’s home. . . . 

Ariel, Sibol, Harald, Kiihleborn 1 I hear you! I hear you! [ddhees 
round Fiskbbhan’s Wife and kisses her.] I am coming, I am coming! [goes 
to window .] 

Fish. Where are you going, Undine ? It is not a night for you to leave 
tlfti house. • 

Undine. [ZaKyii] Why not ? It is a night whon all my kinsmen are 
abroad! Amcel, Sibol. .. [ She opens the window.'] 

Fish. Hark, how the winds are howling and the rain .. . the rain! 

Undine. Yes [shutting window], they are riding the wings qf the rain 1 
and I hear them calling for me . . ■ their voices are tossed along the paths 
of the storm 1 I am coming! I am coming! [ She goes to door.] 

Fish, [coming up to her] Undine, do not leave us 1 

Undine, [blowing a lies to Aim] Only for a little while 1 I am the child 
of the storm! [Sings a few notes and then goes out laughing.] 

[Fisherman goes to door—looks after her—then shuts the door 
with a sigh and comes to fireplace. 

Fish. All the spirits of evil are in the air. I can hear them mutter¬ 
ing their spells. They whisper and whisper, and then they do the 
mischief which God allows. Hark, what was that? [he crosses himself 
devoutly] I thought I heard a cry. Undine! [there comes a splash of 
water against the window panes , followed by a wild laugh] Undine! Come 
back! Come home! 

Wife. Sho will not come. She loves the storm. She is the daughter 
of the winds and waves. 

Fish. Nt>, no, she is our daughter—yours and mine, wifo. It is time 
Bhe gave up her impish tricks. She is no longer so young as when we 
found her. She is no moTe a child. [JTe goes to the door and calls.] Undine! 
Como home! 

Voice in Distance. No —no—I am_liappy hero! [Laughter.] 

[Fisherman ehuts door. 

Wife. She will never he our daughter, husband. She is not of our kith 
and kin. Is it red blood that flows in her veins ? I do not know, nor do 
you. What is it that is wanting in her face ? Something which others 
have, men and women like ourselves, but she has it not. She has strange, 
uncanny ways. Can she be warm and loving and kind ? Can she love ? 

I do not know, nor do yon. 

Fish. She will be our daughter, I tell you, if you only give her time. 
She will forget all her wild kindred and no longer be the sister of wind^ 
and waves. And when Bhe loves a man, as woman loves, then the some¬ 
thing you speak of will come into her face, and we shall he proud of iter, > i 
and have little grandchildren at our knees ... 
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Wife. I think not, I think not. She does not come to you when you 
call. Gall her, she will not obey! 

Fish. Hark, what was that? I thought I heard a cry. It is the 
second time I hare heard a cry. [Ht goes to the window: Own is a knock at 
the door .] 

The Voice Outside. Let me in, let me in, for the love of God! 

Fish. Shall I open, shall I open the door, good wife ? 

Wife. Better not. It is Kiihleborn, it may be, Kiihleborn, spirit of 
evil, disguised in some mad shape, come to mock at us. 

Fish. But it may be some Christian soul. Vet who can be abroad on 
so wild a night? [The knocking it repeated, and tie tame voice. 

Wife. It may be fate, good husband, knocking at our doors. One must 
open the door when fate knocks. 

Fish, [going to door] Come in, come in. I pray God all may be well. 

[ Enter Knioirr Hcldbbasd, wet from the etorm. ] 

Hold. I thank you, good friends. Peace be with you. I am worn and 
wasted with travel and I would fain rest awhile, if I may. Good Lord, 
how the wind blows to-night 1 [He thivere.] 

Wife. Come to the fire and welcome, sir. It is ill to be abroad in 
storms like these. 

[Hctdbraxd throve off cloak, and cornel towards fire. 

Fish. We ask no questions, sir. We give all we can, warmth and 
shelter. 

Wife. Nay, but we can give some poor morsel to eat, if the Knight be 
hungry. 

Hlu>. I am hungry, good mother—and cold and wet. [Sits down.] 

[ The Fish sitw an bestirs himself to put bread and cheese and beer 
from a cupboard on the table, the Kyiozrr watching him 
awhile, and then gazing into thefire abstractedly. 

Hold. [ after a moment's pause ] You have not usked my name, good 
friends, but I owe it to you and to your hospitality to tell you. I am Count 
Huldbrand of Bingstetten—perchance you know the castle ? 

Fish. Ay, ay. I have heard of it. 

Hold. But what a forest! What a forest! [Looks into the fire, gloomily.] 

Fish. You lost your way in our forest, sir ? 

Hold. Yes . . . Alt the devils of the air are abroad to-night! 

Wife. Ay, ay. They ride the horses of the wind, and the spirits of the 
forest come to meet them. Trouble and woe, trouble and woe for those 
who have to pass them, when they are at play! 

Hum. [shudders] And the voices, and the whisperings, and the thunder, 
of their laughter! I was mad to try the journey. 

Fish. A task was set you, sir ? 

Held. No—well, in one fashion, yes. I was bidden by the lady, Ber- 
talda, the queen of the tournay, to pass through the forest I could not 
be her liege-knight if I did not accept her challenge. But it was a fool's 
errand I was sent upon. I lost my horse, for he was frightened 
and threw me, and galloped into the night. And I was forced to make 
|ny bay as best I could on foot It was a fool's errand—just to win a 
lady’s smile. May I eat, good mother ? 
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Fish. Ay, nr, eat and drink. It is humble fare, but yon are welcome. 

T The K.NIOHT eat* silently and there it silence. Suddenly there it 
a eplaeh of water onthe window pane* anda peal of laughter. 
t The Ksiqht start*. 

Httld. What was that ? 

Fish. Nay, sir, do not start. It is only my wild madcap ofin daughter, 
playing us one of her tricks. 

Hold. Your daughter? And abroad such a night as this 2 

Fish. Yes, our daughter, Undine. She has ever been fond of some 
roguery. But I would th^t she would come back home. 

Wife. She is not of our kith and kin, Sir Knight. We lost our own 
bairn, and heavy was our sorrow. Then was this child, Undine, found 
ysleep on the edge of the lake. And we took her, aiyl have brought her 
up as our own. But in nature she belongs not to us but to the waters 
whence shescame. Undine, the child of the wave. 

Fish. Come, come, good wife. She will grow to be our very own, in 
time. She is but seventeen, as yet. And dearer to us every year that 
passes. [ Goss to the window, open it and listens.] But I wofild fain see 
her face and know that she is safe. Undine! Undine! 

Hum. It cannot be well that she should be out and abroad to-night. 

Fish. I am going out to find her, good wife. I cannot sleep in peace, 
if she be not returned. 

Hum. And I will go with you and help you. 

Fish. Nay, sir, I would not trouble you. You have had walking 
enough to-night. 

Hum. I am stronger now. Come, Fisherman, we will find her. [Put* 
on cloak and hat and they go out together."] 

Wife. [ Left alone puts away the eatable* in the cupboard and then goes on 
spinning.] We do not know when Fate comes to our doors, for she comes 
in many guises. But she must always come in . . . there are no bolts 
and bars that will keep her out. As" I sit here and spin I think of many 
things, and sometimes I know when Fate’s moment has arrived. Bark 
and strange is the forest, and dark and strange the figure which moves 
through it . . . moving, moving to our doors. What will the morrow 
bring ? That which is bom of to-day. It is fated, it cannot be altered. 

[A chorus outside sing* softly : 

High in the spaces of sky 
Keigns inaccessible Fate: 

Yields she to prayer or to ciy ? 

Answers she early or late ? 

Change and re-birth and decay, 

Bawning and darkness and light— 

Creatures they are of a day, 

Lost in a pitiless night. 

Men are like children who play 
Unknown by an unknown sea: 

Conturies vanish away— 

She waits—the eternal She. 
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Nay, but the Gods are afraid 
Of the hoary Mother’s nod; 

They axe of things that are made, 

She the original God. 

They have seen dynasties fall 
In ruin of what has been : 

Her no upheavals appal— 

Silent, unmoved and serene'. 

Silent, unmoved, and serene, 

Reigns in a world unereate, 

Eldest of Gods and their Queen, 

Featureless, passionless Fate. 

[Put* away spinning wheel and exiPto her room. 


Scene II. 

[Enter Knight Huldbband, with Undine. Both are wet with 
the rain, and Undine’s hair is blown about her face. 
Undine very quiet, with large wistful eyes. 

Httld. I have found you, Undine. ... I have found you at last. 

Undine. Yes, 3 r ou have found me. You were always sure to find me, 
for I have known you a long time past! 

Hold. But how can that be, Undine ? I knew your name, for your 
foster-father has told me, and your strange, wild history. But how 
do you know me ? I have never seen you before, nor have you 
seen me. 

Undine. I do not know your name—but that does not matter. 
What is your name ? 

Huld. Huldbrand—the Count Huldbrand, who lives in the castle of 
RingBtetten. 

Undine. Huldbrand, Huldbrand. I will try to remember your name. 
But your name does not matter. I have known you a long time. 

Huld. No, no, Undine . . . that is impossible. 

Undine. Does it seem to you so strange ? But I have dreamt of you, 
and dreams tell the truth. 

Hitld. When have you dreamt of me, Undine ? 

Undine. Oh, deep down in the blue waters, where all my childhood 
was spent. There were miles and miles of blue sea above me, and all 
my fathers and brothers and kinsmen were round me, and Kiihlebom 
used to watch me with his big eyes. 

^jHitld. Who is Kiihlebom ? 

« Undine. Hush! . . . you must not speak his name. He is my unde, 
add he never liked me to dream, because he knew that in dreams I ceased 
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:o belong to the sea. Dreams always take one into another world and 
then one gets restless. AH love of change is bom of dreams. And if 
one desires change, then the old world slips away and the new thing 
happen^ to ohe—the strange new thing which is to give one a soul . . . 

Huld. What do you mean, Undine ? 

Undine. They told me I had no soul, it was Kiihlebor^ who told me. 
“ You have no soul, Undine,” he said, “ what is the good of dreaming?” 
And I said, “ But it is a soul I want, why should I not dream ? ” And 
he used to shake his head and turn away. But for me the passion gjrew 
stronger and stronger, the passion for the new thing, the passion for a 
soul. And it was you whom I saw, you who were to give me a 
soul. That is why I have come up out of the deep waters to find 
£ou. . . . Long time have I known you, Huldbrand—— 

Huld. You are very beautiful, Undine. 

Undine. Can one be beautiful if one haB no soul? I do not think 
so. The bouI must look out of the eyeB. In the deep world below 
the waters there are many shapes and bodies and limbs which are 
beautiful, but no beautiful faces, no beautiful eyes . . . they are all 
soulless ... 

Huld. You are more beautiful than the women of my world, 
Undine. 

Undine. The women of your world, Huldbrand ? Are they beautiful ? 
Toll me of them ... I have only seen my foster-mother [laughs']. Have 
you seen many fair women, Huldbrand ? 

Huld. Yes, Undine. 

Undine. Fairer than I am ? 

Huld. Yes. ... I do not know ... 

Undine. Beautiful women ? Have you seen one most beautiful woman? 
For to all of us there must be one most beautiful thing that for whioh 
the body is athirst and the heart craves. I saw that in my dream—a 
face and a body like yours, Huldbrand. And that is why I knew you 
when you came. But you—have you seen the one most beautiful 
woman ? , 

Huld. I do not know, Undine— perhaps— I thought bo— once. 

Undine. You thought so once? When did you think so? Tell me 
about her. What was her name ? 

Huld. Never mind about her. Let us speak about you. 

Undine. No, no, I want to know her name. Should I like her ? I 
do not think I should like her. 

Huld. Her name was Bertalda. 

Undine. Bertalda—it is a beautiful name. But I do not like her. 
Why do I not like her ? Was she good to you ? Do you love her ? 

Huld. I do not know—perhaps. 

Undine. Whose are those colours you are wearing ? Are they Ber¬ 
talda’s ? 

Huld. [smiling] Yes. . . . But ... 

Undine, [takes his hand and pats her teeth to it] I hate her ... I haje 
Bertalda! [Her manner gets wilder.] 

Huld. Oh, little cat t Why did you bite me ? 
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Unsure, [gets up and goes away from him ] What did Bert a] da make 
you do? For all women make men do something. What did Bertalda 
make you do ? • 

Hold. Ton hurt me, Undine. Why did you hite me ? 

Um>nre. Because I hate Bertalda. What did she make you dfi ? 

Huui. She made me come through the forest. She wee the queen of 
the toumay, and I wore her colours and had to do what Bhe ordained. And 
she challenged me to go alone through the enchanted forest. But the 
forest brought me to you, Undine. 

tfjroisE. Ah, yes, the forest! I knew what must have happened to 
you there. You had a strange time in the forest! [waltzing with slow 
stops.'] Many of my kinsmen were round you, Arkel and Sibol and 
Harald, and—Kuhlebom! They were round you all the time, and they 
—teased you! [Laughs.] 

Huxd. Yes—yes . . . but it is over now. 

Unsure, [still moving in slow dancing steps] I beard them calling, calling 
all night. The spirit of storm, and the spirit of the trees, and the spirit 
of the waters. I knew that they were holding high revels. And once the 
voioes were so loud that I went out, but they would not listen to me. 
And again, a little later, 1 heard them crying—“ He is coming! He is 
coming! But Undine must not know! Stop him! Stop him ! Bind 
him with your chains! Let him never get out of tho forest, lest Undine 
should see him and lore him'” I heard them plainly enough. [Steps 
dancing ] But it was fated that you should come here, and that I should 
see you, and that I should love you. [Slays.] 

There was u kingdom fair to see, 

But pale, so pale, with never a rose: 

The cold wind blows across the lea, 

Westward the pale sun goes. 

There was a maiden, soft and dear, 

But pale, so pale, with never a rose: 

Each quivering eyelid holds a tear, 

Sea*ward her sad heart goes . . . 

[Ends with almost a sob. 

You will not go away again, Huldbrand ? [ Comes and sits down again.] 

Hold. No— 1 shall not go away again. 

Ukdxke. You will not leave me ? 

Huu>. No. I shall not leave you. 

Ubdike. Am I beautiful, am 1 beautiful, Huldbrand ? 

Hold. Yes, yes. 

Uwnnre. More beautiful than all? More beautiful than—Bertalda? 
[Comes over to him and puis her hand on his shoulder.] 

Hold. Yes. Put your face near mine. Ah, you are beautiful, Undine! 
You are like the spring coming over the fields. You are the dawn coming 
over the waters. You are the first star that shines when the sun has 
gone down and the twilight creeps over the land. You are the flower of 
the earth, the fine-spun foam of the sea! You are beautiful—beautiful! 
t Ufeare. Bo you love me—do you love me, Huldbrand ? 
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Hum. Tea, I love you. Undine. Put your face close to me—close. 
Your mouth.—give me your mouth. Your sweet, full lips. Ah.!—[Hi 
Mm hat.] Why do you tremble, dear ? 

Undine. 1 love you, Huldbrand— I shall always love you. [She kisses 

Aim.] * 


Scene III. 

[Enter Fisherman with a priest , Priest Heumann, both very 
wet. Undine goes forward to greet the Fisherman. 

Fish. Undine [embraces her], you have come back, thank the good 
Xiord for his mercies. I knew you would come back [turning to Kniqht], 
You found,her, Sir Knight? Hay, you might hare let me know. I 
searched long and far, and all in vain ! 

Huld. And I only went down to the little river, and th^re on the 
opposite bank was Undine. I crossed the river—though she waved me 
back, for she knew the current to be strong—and the waves tore and 
tugged at me as I waded across. But I would not have Undine touch 
the water again. 

Fxbh. You carried her over the water? [the Knight assents.] And 
you. Undine . . . are you glad to be home ? You have made me very 
anxious to-night. 

Undine. Yes, I am glad to be home. [SAe is very quiet throughout this 
scene. She tils in a comer of the room, watching everyone with big thoughtful 
eyes.] 

Hum. But you, too, have found some one ? [indicating the Pbiest.] 

Fish. Yes. Come forward to the fire, Priest Heilmann. Your dress is 
dripping with to-night’s storm. 

Priest. It is a good deed you have done in that you saved me to¬ 
night. I thought to die in the forest. But God was good to me. Per¬ 
chance he hath still some work for his servant to do [looks at Knight and 
Undine]. 

Fish. Come, let us draw dose to the fire, all of us. My old wife, I 
take it, has gone to bed. But we can talk awhile. Take some food and 
drink [<A« Priest shakes his head]. The storm is dying down, I think. 

Priest. Nay, still the douiis press low upon the earth, and the wind 
is still moaning round the eaves of the cottage, and the waters are run¬ 
ning in mad course—the waters which divide us from the mainland, and 
, bring ub nearer this strange lake. The lake, too, is full of voices. 
What do they say to you, Fisherman ? What do they say to you, Sir 
Knight ? 

Fish. To me they say that Undine is returned. 

Hud. And to me that Undine is won. 

Priest. And to me that God hath still some work for his servant to 
do. Nay, what was that ? • 

[There is a burst of rain upon the window, which forces it open. 
All of them sit still and look fearfully out into the dir knees. 1 
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Undine slowly rims, and remains standing, spell-bound. 
The voice of KOhleboen it heard tinging. 

[KCHLEBOBX sings .] 

A night of storm 
And a night of woe ' 

And the sailors hold 
And the ships of old 
Are hidden and buried for aye 
In the deep sea’s mystery— _ 

Long, long ago! 

The ships are tom 
And the men are dead: 

And their names are lost 
And their bones are tost 
Hither and thither, to and fro, 

Where no man may see and no man know— 

I' the deep sea’s bed ! 

Hold. Whose voice was that ? 

Undine. It was Kiihleborn’s. [5Ac goet oner to the window, muttering 
tome words, and macing her arms. The window closes again. The Priest 
holds up the cross hanging on his girdle, j 

Pbxest. There is witchery here. Devil or angel, man or fiend, I bid 
thee leave us. ... I ban thee from our sight. . . . 

Fish. Nay, Father, we hear many such sounds, night and day. I 
pray you, be not concerned. For Undine knows how to govern these 
spirits. She talks to them in their own tongne, and they obey. Draw 
nearer the fire. The whole night has been alive with voices. 

Hold. Ay, that is true, [ife shudders. ] 

Priest. And for me it hath been a night of peril and of trial. The 
devil in many shapes hath been at my side: and Btrange, muttering 
shapes of temptation and sin have plucked at my girdle. . . > Not only 
storm and wind and ruin have buffetted me. These I could bear. But 
hell hath been let loose and all Satan’s messengers have been abroad. 
Fiends have sate upon the back of winds, and the thunder hath echoed * 
words of fearful blasphemy. ... Is my penance complete, 0 God, is my 
penance complete ? 

[Undine loots at him with wander. 

Fish. What is your penance, good Father ? 

Hold. Is there some sin for which you have had to atone f Tell us, if 
your lips be not sealed. 

[Undine comet forward with her eyes fixed on the Pbibst, and 
sits by the tide of the Knight on the ground, with her head 
resting against hit knee. 

Peiest. Ay, I will tell you. For it is ill to bear a burden alone. 
Seven days ago I set uut from a convent, because for me there was no 
longgr a life within its holy walls. Only by suffering oould I redeem 
what I had done. I had failed to save a soul. 
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Undine. Failed to save a human soul? [She watches him intently.] 

Priest. An old mad was dying, and to me it had been ordered to take 
to bim tfae holy elements ere he died. 1 was to be with him at eleven— 
no later, for he was sinking fast, and X had some journey to travel ere I 
• could reBoh him. But at ten deep sleep overoame me, I know not from 
what cause. And when I awoke at last and hurried to his £id^ it was too 
late. He was dead. His soul had gone unshriven to the other world, 
and the fault was mine, the fault was mine! Eternally /nine! [He 
covers his flux with his hands.~\ , 

HtrLO. Nay, but we oannot help the tyranny of sleep. 

Priest. Sir Knight, can% man win the whole world if the cost be the 
losq of a soul ? The fault was mine, the sin was grievous. There could be 
no excuse or pardon for a Bin like this. Many waters will not wash away 
" the deep Btain of wilful transgression. 

Ilt'it. And the penance, Father ? 

Priest. The abbot bade me wander forth oh a hopeless quest. I was 
to seek through all the land, nor ever rest by day or night in die shelter 
o^ a home, until I had given a soul—given a soul in compensation for the 
soi|i X had lost. Xs this not a hopeless task ? For where and how can 
I give that with which all human beings are born—God’s gracious gift 
of a soul, which lifts us from the brute ? Nay, even now X am wrong to 
linger here. I may not take shelter in a home, till my task be done. 
And that, alas, it can never be! Woe is me, for I am undone, for ever 
and ever! God’s penance is harder than X can bear! 

[He rites slowly from his seat with a deep sigh. Undine goes 
over to him and lays her hand on his arm. 

Undine. Holy Father, what is a soul ? 

Fisn. Hoar the child! What is a soul? Why, we all know that! Nay, 
mind her not. Father. 

Hold. But let the child speak, and let the Father answer. What is 
a soul ? 

Priest. Ah, my child, I can only tell in part. It is that by which we 
live in this world and that by which we hope to live in the world to come. 
God gives* it to us that we may be removed from the beasts that perish, 
and that we may know Him. ... 

. Undine. Does it hurt, the soul? 

Fish. Why, what means this strange question ? How can the soul 
hurt? Hush, hush, Undine. ... 

Huld. I think X know what Undine means. . .Is it true that things 
have more power to hurt us because we have a soul ? 

Priest. Ay, ay. Evil can hurt us, b«cause we have a soul. Passion 
and sin can stain our lives, remorse can sting our conscience, because we 
have a soul. But. . . 

Undine. Xs it 1 to be hurt, to be Btained, to be stung . . . ? 

Priest. My ciuu, it hath been so ordained, that by suffering men should 
become good. 

Undine. Can one love without a soul ? [Looking away from Freest and 
nettling against H uldbrjlnd] You can tell me, Huldbrand, for the Father 
knows little, may be, about love. ‘ • 

VOL. LXXI. N.8. 4 F, 
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Huijd. Tell me yourself, Undine, for indeed, I cannot say- 

Undine. I think on# may love without a soul ... as the birds and the 
beasts love. But the lore of human beings seems to be different from 
this. I cannot explain it altogether, but there seems to look from the 
eyes of men and women something which will make the man dih for the 
woman, ar\d t^e womantflive for the man. Before we love, we think 
mostly for ourselves, bdrwhen we We we think always, always, always 
for that which is more than ourselves. . . . the thing to which the heart 
clings. [The storm seems to rise again without .] [ With a change 6/ manner'] 
Hark! I hear the wind sighing and the waters moaning, Kiihleborn, 
Kiihlebojn. . . . No, no, I do not want a foul! I want to be free- 
free ! Kiihlebom ! [ She goes to the window, throws it open and looks put. 

Then turning round.] Shall I sing to you, good Father ? Listen to the 
song of the winds and waters. * * 

[She chants the same song that Kuhleborn had suyg, and as she 
sings , a soft chorus outside repeating the same words , grows 
louder and louder. 

Priest, [rises and goes over to her] Child, what are you? I conjuijp 
you to tell me. , 

[He raises the crucifix and Undine is cowsd. 

Undine. I am Undine, the child of the wave. ... I cannot harm 
you. But you can harm me. No—I do not want a soul. It frightens 
me, it frightens me! 

Priest, [fo Fisherman] Whose child is this? 

Fish. It iB ours, holy Father, my wife’s and mine. It has been ours 
for many, many years. 

Undine. No— no. I am the child of the sea-depths, born of the foam 
and the surge. My father is the Lord of the Mediterranean and Kiihle¬ 
bom is my uncle; and my cousins are Arkel, and Sibol and Harald! I 
want no soul! I want no soul! Why should I suffer pain and sorrow 
and remorse. . . . 

Priest. Child, God hath sent me to you : He hath still some work for 
His servant to do. Is it not strange that I should come after seven days’ 
wandering—I that had lost a human soul by my folly and neglect—to 
find that I may, if Heaven so will, give a soul ? . . . I do not rightly 
understand who you are, nor what is the strange kinship with the winds 
and waves, of which you boast. But this at least I dimly see . . . that you 
are soulless, and that God gives you the chance, the one chance, to 
become human and tn know Him. . . 

Undine, [petulantly’] I am the spirit of the dancing waters. I will have 
nothing to do with your pain and sorrow and remorse. . . . Kuhleborn, a 
Kiihleborn! [<$A« goes to the window and opens t£.] 

Priest. Then my penance must remain unfulfilled ; the hard yoke laid 
on me. ... I must go forth from your home, Fisherman. ... I must 
fare on my way alone. . . . 

Fish, [anxiously] Undine, have you no pity on the holy Father? 
ft Hold. Undine, Undine! Do you renounce my love? You cannot 
love without a human soul. You said so yourself. [Undine looks wistfully 
at EfbiiDB&AND.] ’ And your dreams, TJudine? Did you not dream that 
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you would find me and put your hand in mine? Was not this the passion 
ot your youth ? Why, then, do you start hack—now when the time oomes 
to win a Human soul ? Have you forgotten, hare you forgotten, Undine ? 

XJiTDrNp. \stowly] No, I hare not forgotten.' [SAs shut* the window, against 
'which there comes a rattle of water and wind.] Peace, peaoe, Kiihlebom! 
It is fated that so it should be. No one oan escape tho thing that is 
doomed! And it is better that I should litre the new life. . . . 

Priest. fiod be with thee, my daughter, for thou seo’st more than all 
of us. It inay be that thou wilt suffer if thou becomest human: hut 
thou shalt know joy and sorrow and love—tho things which are of • great 
price. And for awhile, may be, thou shalt taste all the blessedness of 
human warmth and the kindness of human hearts. . . . 

JTkdine. [whose manner has become very quiet and wht> hat come lack to 
Huddbeand] Say it again, say it again, Huldbrand! 

Hum. Sa;*wimt again, Undine? 

Undink. That you love me. 

Hcld. I love you, Undine. 

Undine. I love you, Huldbrand. I shall always love you. ” 

[ She kisses Aim.] 

Undine, {starting away] But will you always be kind to me ? Never 
say a harsh or bitter word ? 

nuLD. Never, never, Undine. 

Undine. For, indeed, you must not be angry with me, if you would 
keep me by your side. Hark, how the spirits of the air are storming 
outside ! Hark, how Kiihlebom raves ! For he knows that I am going 
away from him, from the old home ... to the new home—where all 
will be strange. Never be angry with me, Huldbrand . . . 

Hiu.ii. Never, Undine. 

Undine. For if you speak bitter words to me, by the sea, or by the 
river, l>y running streams or dancing fountains, then will the spell be 
undoiio, and I shall go back to Kiihlebom! It is by love that I am 
winning a human soul, and if love fails, then the human soul is lost. . . 
Do you understand, Huldbrand? 

Hum. I understand [As gives her his hand J. 

Undine. Holy Father, give us your blessing. Make us man and wife. 

Puxest. [ raises his hands over them ae they kneel] If his love be thine and 
thine l>e his, tiien I pronounce you, Huldbrand and Undine, to be man 
and wife. God’s blessing rest on you! [They rise.] 

Fish, [embracing Undine] God be with you, my child. You are my 
child, at la i,t! 

. Undine, [going back to Huldbrand] Say it again, say it again, Huld¬ 
brand ! 

Hold. I love you, I love you, Undine . . . [They Aim.] 

Curtain. 

End op Act I. 
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ACT II. 

[&>m« weeks elapse. ] 

Scene I, 

« b 

[ At Castle Ringststten. A large hall opening on a balustrade looking over the 
courtyard. There is a fountain with gushing water at the end of the hall. 

, The hall is full of guests, as it is the day of welcome for Sir Huldbrand 
and his wife Undine. Among the guests are the Fisherman and his Wife 
whose appearance otu«e« some surprise and derision:' hut they are evidently 
there for a purpose. Constant movement in the crowd and laughter. !(here 
are three heggarmen and one blind man with dog on the steps. 

m 

1st Beggar. It is a good day for us when the Count comes home. 

Blind Man. Is the day fair f Does the sun shine f • 

2nd Beggar. The day is fair, but there is no sun; and there are dark' 
clouds gathering in the west. 

3rd Beggar. And what may that mean ? Can you tell us that ? r 

Blind Man. Joy and sorrow combined : sorrow coming in the evening. 

Iet Beggar. But joy at mid-day. It is a good day for us when the 
Count comes home! 

Fish. When does the Count come ? 

3rd Beggar. We know not: he is waited for now. 

Wife, [to blind man] Why sayest thou sorrow comes in the evening? 

Blind Man. Nay, it is not given to me to say why. I see not with my 
eyes. I see only with the eyes of the soul. 

Wife, [shaking her head ] Ay, ay, no one can tell how the day will end. 
What must be, will be. 

Fish. And Undine comes too—Count Huldbrand’s brido ! 

2nd Beggar, [pointing ] See how the water rises and fulls in the 
fountain! 

Blind Man. Is the water angry ? Does it rise and fall as though in 
pain and fury ? • 

Wife. Why should the water be angry ? 

Blind Man. Nay, I know not. I only know that which I see with the 
eyes of my soul. 

1st Beggar. It is a good day for us, when the Count comes homo '. 

[Enter Bertalda, with her foster-parents, who, being people of 
dignity, are thown up to the dais. 

Bert, [to her parents] It is now some weeks since I saw Count Huld- 
brand, and I marvel at men’s fickleness. For, indeed, when I saw him 
last he was the victor in the lists, and I the queen to whom, after his 
battles, he made obeisance. And be made me a certain promise and asked 
for my gloves. But 1 said that he should have my gloves only when he 
had been through the forest (wherein no man is safe) and come back to 
Sne again. And now he comes not to beg of me any guerdon for-his 
loyalty and the performance of his word, bat as a disloyal knight, who 
has fallen in love with some leman’s eyes, and brings her home as his 
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bride! Truly I marvel that a few weeks should make so great a 
change! 

Fish. Rooming up to her] I pray you, good lady, to pardon me, but how 
soon is the Lady Undine expected to arrive ? • * 

• Bert. You had better ask one of the attendants. I know 

no Lady Undine. § 

Fish. Not know the Lady Undine ? Why she is my daughter, and the 
wife of a worthy knight, Count Huldbrand of Bingstetten! # 

Wife. <&ay, she is no daughter of ours, I would have you know, fair 
lady, although my good man here is for ever thinking and saying so. 
She is our foster-daughter, £iven us by kind Heaven, when our own was 
lost % [To herself] I know not how all this will betide ! 

Tjte People, [watching eagerly and pointing to distance, suddenly raise a 
cither] Long live Count Huldbrand ! Long live Sir lluldbrand of King- 
stetten! 

Bert. Worthy knight, indeed! And long live his wife, Undine, the 
fisherman’s daughter! 

% Fish. [eagerly] Ay, ay. I say Amen to that! Long live U«(5ine ! 

r J^UE People, [laughing at him] Thy daughter! A likely story! Tell 
us, old greybeard ! [They crowd round him.] 

Fish. Ay, sirs, she is my daughter. At least [ looking round anxiously 
for fear of his wife's correction] she is our foster-daughter—a fair girl and 
a beautiful, and the very apple of my eye- 

Wife. Nay, good man, hold thy tongue. Dost see how all the folk are 
laughing at thee ? 

Bert. There is good cause for laughter if this tale be true. I am glad 
I let the old man talk. She is your daughter, old fisherman ? 

Fisn. Ay, my lady, our foster-daughter. 

Bert. And her name is—what did you say ? 

Fish. Undine, my lady. 

Bert. And how came she to be Count Huldbrand's wifo ? 

Fish. The Count came to my cottage—my cottage by the lake—through 
the forest, the dreadful forest, wherein no man is safe ; and because rest 
is sweet af£er toil, and safety welcome after danger, he fared well and 
happily with me und my old wife.. 

, Bert. Yes—and Undine ? 

Fish. She ip a child of springs' and seas and running water, and she 
found grace in the eyes of the Knight. So they were wed, and a Priest, 
who was with uh, gave her his blessing and made them man and wife. 

Wife. I wonder at thee, that thou talkest so much. What matters all 
this to the good lady ? 

Bert. Nay, I.thank you, good Fisherman. [Goes up.] 

The People, [shouting] They come, they come! Here are the Count 
and his bride. Long live the Count Huldbrand ! Long live his bride ! 

[There is a general commotion, while Huldbrand and Undine, 
preceded by Heralds and S^rvitig-men, appear at the balus¬ 
trade , having come up from the courtyard , and then pas $ 
through hall to-the dais. General acclamation. Music and 
song .of Choir. The Heralds blow a fanfare. UnfciNE 
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is looking hero and there—with a pleated and happy mile — 
and at the teet Fisherman and Wipe she greets them 
heartily. Her eyes finally rest on the fountain and the 
grows pensive for a moment .] , < 

Httle. My friends! 1 thank you for your welcome home. I*am glad • 
of your presence here on a day which means so much for my happiness, 
and I hope, yours also. And I present to you my bride—my bride, 
Undine, who is as joyful to be with you all as I am. 

[ Cheers ; Undine hows and smiles. “ Long live CiAnt, Quid- 
brand’s bride, Undine! ” 

[Behtalda and her foster-parents go up to Hi'i.diikaki), who 
presents Undine to them. They remain talking ufiile 
Undine slowly mooes towards the fountain. She bends 
over it. The people are slowly filing out. * 

Undine. Kiihlebom! Kiihleborn! Will you not leave jne this one 
day in peace ? Nay, I know thy message, and I will deliver it'faithfully. # 
Peace, peace, Kiihleboru! 

Best. What says your wife. Sir Count ? Did I not hoar her speak ? # 

Hui.n. No—I did not hear her say anything. , 

Bert. I thought she said some words at the fountain. See. she is now 
wholly engrossed with the old fisherman and his wife. Perhaps she 
prefers their conversation to ours. 

Hold. Why, yes, in some sort that may be truo. They are her parents. 
Come hither, Undine. [Undine comes lack to dais. 

Best. Tou know well the Fisherman and his wife, it seems. Can it 
be true, as I have heard, that they are your parents ? 

Undine, [with a slow, sweet amiVe] No—they were very good to me at 
the cottage by the lake. They are, in truth, my foster-parents. But I 
am not of their kin, 1 am the child of the waters. 

Hcnn. Not now, Undine. 

Undine. No— that is true. I was the child of the waters until I 
married you. Now I am Count Iluldbrand’s wifo. 

Beet. [ laughs j One cannot so easily change one’s blood bv marriage, 
Undine. 

Undine. No, Bertalda, one cannot easily change one's blood. Fur you, 
too, hold to your own proper ancestry and carry about with you the blood . 
of your father and mother. 

Beet. What do you mean ? My parents cam with me to this hall to 
wish you and the Count welcome. 

Undine. Tour foster-parents, Bertalda. But you do not belong to 
them, for you were giveu to them by the will of Heaven as a foundling. 
They have been very good to you, as my foster-parents have been to me; 
and you have lived with them now for muny years, jnst as if you had 
been their veTy own. But 1 can give you your real father and mother. 
Tour real father and mother are here! 

[Pointing to Fisiiekman and Wife. 

, Beet. Mere fisherfolk! 

Hold. What nonsense is this. Undine ? 

Uwdine. It is not nonsense, Huldbrand. I know whut I am saying, 
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{or {he secret has been told me—by those you wot of. These two, the 
fisherman and his wife, lost their child and then found me. Their lost t 
child was taken to Bingstetten and she stands there! [Pointing to Ber¬ 
t h, m .] Are you not glad to find your kith and kin ? « * 

Beb5\ Is your wife mad, Huldbrand ? 

Hold. Hush, hush, Undine, do not speak such wild words. All these 
things—secret messages, hidden mysteries, marvellous relationships— 
belong to your past. They have nothing to do with the present, re- 
membe/. 

Undine. But, indeed, indeed, what I say is true. [To Bertalda] 
Are you not glad to find your father and mother.? And you [turning to 
F/sbebman], are you not glad to get back again your own child ? 

Fish. Nay, nay, you are my child, Undine; I want no other. 

• Wipe. And what have we to do with fine ladies T We live as we can, 
and we do that which Fate allows. 

Undine, [half crying ] Will no one believe me ? Not you—or you— 
or you ? 

Hum. [sternly] Where did you learn these fancies, Undine ? With 
\(hom have you been talking by the way ? Are these two [ pointing to 
Fisherman and Wipe] in this plot ? [ They shake their heads and more off.'] 
Or is this fine story only your invention ? I had thought differently of 
you, Undine. 

Bert. She wishes to get rid of me, Huldbrand, that is what she 
desires. 

Undine. There is no plot. There is no invention. It is true. He 
told me. 

Hum. He told you? Who? [Undine it silent.~] Was it Heilmnnn, 
the priest? [Undine t'« silent] Who was it ? [He comes over to her and 
seises her by the hands.] Tell me. You shall tell me. 

Undine. [*fo«'iy] It was Kiihleborn. Oh, let me go ! 

•Hold, [throwing her off ] I thought all that was over. I hoped you 
were beginning a new life! But you have deceived me, it appears, Un¬ 
dine. You have made a mock at Bertalda. You have filled me with 
shame. 

[Undine, bursting into tears, goes sadly through (he hall. The 
Fisherman and his Wipe hold out their hands to her, and 
she goes out tetth them. Ae she passes the steps the foun¬ 
tain bubbles furiously. 1st Beouaruak is on the steps. 

1st Beqoabman. It is a good day for us when the Count comes 
home 


Scene H. 

[Bertalda and Huldbrand alone. A silence. 

Beet. I congratulate you on your wife, Huldbrand. 

Hum. Nay, she was overwrought—tired, may be, with her journey 

Bert. Is that so? To me she seemed not so much tired, as- 

Hum. As what, Bertalda ? 
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Bert. Well, if she was mad, there was some sente and method in heir 
madness. 

Hum What do you mean f • 

BbAt. Uou must forgive me if I ask you a question, Huldbrand. For, 
indeed, in some senses, I have a right to know. When you went through 
the forest ai^d fpund Undine at the cottage by the lake, did you have 
some talk, you two, about each other and about the past? Did she tell 
you anything about herself, and did you tell her anything about your¬ 
self ? 4 V 

Hum. Yes, we talked—we talked of many things. But I do not, of 
course, remember all that we said. * 

Bert. Oh, I know that Undine is more beautiful than I am, and 
beauty has its privileges. When a man talks to a beautiful woman he is 
not thinking of what she says, but of what she is. It is enough for him 
that something lovely and exquisite and gracious is before hjp eyes. 80 
when you were talking to Undine, it was Undine’s beauty you were 
thinking of, not of the precise words she was uttering. But perhaps you 
may remember what you told her about yourself. , 

Hum. Yes, Bertalda, I think I do. , 

Bert. Did you tell her why you had passed through the forest, for ' 
example ? 

Hum. Yes, I said I was under some sort of challenge and promise, so 
that I must needs pass through—on the honour of my knighthood. 

Bert. And you mentioned my name ? 

Hum. Yes. 

Bert. Then I quite understand Undine’s little plot, Huldbrand! 

Hum. Was it a plot, Bertalda? 

Bert. You gave it that name yourself ! But if Undine knew that you 
loved me before you loved her—or, shall I say, that we had talked toge¬ 
ther before ever such a woman as Undine had been heard of—wliv it is 
just possible that she was—what shall I say?—jealous? You are silent, 
Huldbrand—but is it not, at least, possible ? And after all, what do you 
know of Undine ? 

H um. Bertalda, Bertalda, she is my wife. 

BsaT. Yes, I know she is your wife, but what do you know of her, of 
her ancestry, of her character, her nature ? Who is this Ktihleborn of 
whom she speaks? And why does she mutter to herself when she 
thinks no one is noticing her ? There is something strange and uncanny 
about her, and you know it. 

Hum. Bertalda, she is my wife. 

Bert. Oh yes, she is your wife; but is she the wife for Count fluid- 
brand of Bingatetten ? How will Count Huldbrand be able to live with 
all these Kiihleborns and this love of fountains and this muttering of 
spells and incantations ? What is Count Huldbrand’s place in a home 
shared with elvee and sprites and hobgoblins ? Have you thought of 
all this? 

Hum. Oh, Bertalda, do not talk of these things, she is my wife. 

Bert. And I—have I no right' to be heard ? Is Bertalda so wholly 
forgotten? What were the words you said to me only a few weeks ago ? 
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Pot whose sake'did you go through the forest ? Who was the queen of 
the tourney when you fought so stoutly in the lists? Is it the same 
Hnldbnfnd who whispered soft words of love in my ear, and^who 
asked of ml, %s the gage and testament of his plighted doth, my 
glovee T Will you ask of me my gloves, now, Huldbrand ? 

Hold. Bertalda, Bertalda. ... ( a 

Bert. Ah, Huldbrand, Huldbrand, is man’s memory so short? I 
have not forgotten, Huldbrand, for woman’s love has deeper roots—it 
cannot Ire torn up and flung aside so easily [coming clou to Aim]. Hjild- 
brand, will you take my gloves now ? 

Hem. No, no—Bertalda ... 

Bert. See, I offer them to you, Huldbrand. I will give you my gloves 
and you shall give me that little chain you wear. It qjiall be my necklace, 
and it shall never be taken from my neck . . . Just for memory’s sake, 
Huldbrand,»will you grant me this little boon ? 

Hum. Yqs, Bertalda, [tlowly'] I will give you the chain and welcome. 
But your gloves I may not have . . . no—no . . . they cannok belong to 
pie—now [gives her the chain], * 

Bert. Will you not put the chain round my neck, Huldbrand ? For 
memory’s sake ? [He ie putting the chain round her neck. She holds up her 
face to Ain.] For memory’s sake, Huldbrand ? [He lends, at he kisses Aer.] 

[The stage grates dark. The fountain plashes noisily. There 
it a flash, and KUuleborn is heard tinging. Terror of 
Bertalda, who clings to Huldbrand. In the midst of 
the turmoil, TJndine comes in, and the stage grows light 
again. They start apart. 


Scene HI. 

* 

Undine. Kiihleborn 1 Ivuhlebora 1 Will you never leave me free ? 
Peace! Peace! [She goes over to fountain, which becomes calmed ] 

Huld. I know not what sort of peace we are likely to have here, Undine. 
But is there never to be any breaking of the old ties, which bind you to 
, these spirits of yours ? What kind of new life is this—such as you 
promised—nay, swore to me on your wedding-day ? You are false to 
your oath, Undine. 

Undine. Ah, Huldbrand, it is not I who am false to our oaths—the 
oaths we both made when we were wed. For, indeed, the spirit of the 
_ waters is not wroth without cause, nor is he wont to vex himself for 
naught. I know not what may have stirred his anger, but- 

Beet. Perhaps it is I, Undine. 

Undine. Perhaps—I know not. 

Beet, [to Huldbrand] You hear how madly she is set on driving me 
forth? First, the false story about my parentage: and now the suspicion 
that I vex her attendant.. . devils! • 

Hum. For shame, for shame, Undine. What has Bertalda done that 
you thus pursue her with spite and jealousy ? • 
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Undine. [sadly} I pursue her with spite and jealousy f 01 what, then, 
should I be jealouB ? Nay, I know not whether it>be she or you or I, with 
whom the spirit oi the waters is wroth. But Huldbrand, I beseech you, 
look‘hot <on me so coldly and strangely. Ask yoOrself.whabl have done. 
Have I failed in my wifely-duty ? • 

Huls. Thes^ interruptions from the spirit world, this constant reminis¬ 
cence that I won you in- spite of winds and waves—they make me mad. 
I thought the old order had changed when Father Heilmann gave us his 
blessings _ V 

Best. It is not likely to be a peaceful house, where spirits of evil are 
abroad. * 

Undixe. [wifi a sigh] We must have the fountain closed, dear Hi^Id- 
brand. 

Hold. The fountain ? But it has been here in this hall for years. It 
belongs to my father and grandfather and the past generations of my 
house. 

Undine. Nevertheless, I beg of you, have it closed. If there be a great 
stone placed on the top, so that no water can bubble through, then thp 
spirits of the water cannot make their presence known, and I shall bq at 
rest and you onoe more content with me. 

Best. Close the fountain ? What silly tale is this ? For myself I 
like the fountain! 

[She goes orer to it playing with the necklace which Huldbrand 
hadgiten her. 

Undine. Bertalda, Bertulda, do not go near the fountain! 

Best. Why not ? I am not afraid of it. I have known it for years. 
Dear fountain, we are old friends, are we not? 

[ She bends orer it. Suddenly a hand comes from the fountain 
and snatches the necklace away. Bertalda gives a cry. 
Bert. Oh, my necklace, my necklace! * 

Undine. Bertalda, what is it ? What have you lost ? 

Bert. My necklace, my necklace! The necklace which Huldbrand 
gave me! Give it back to me! [ She holds out imploring hands to the 
fountain .] 

Undixk. [slowly] The necklace Huldbrand gave you? When? Why? 
Oh, Huldbrand! [ She covers her face with her bands. 2 
Bert. My necklace ! Can you not help me, Undine ? You are in 
league with these spirits! Ask them to give it back! 

Undine. Am I to help her, Huldbrand ? , 

Hum. [turning away] Of course. If you can, Undine. 

Undike. Very well, if you wish it. 

[Undine goes slowly over to the fountain, and lending over it, 
einge a little crooning eong. 

I weave the spell of the wayside streams 
Where the wise old willows grow : 

There is peace, there is peace, ’neath the tender beams 
When the westering sun is low. 


« 
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I weave the spell of the twilight hour 
Which dll mortal things obey: 

Chore is sleep, there is sleep, when the shadows lower 
Abthe cloBe of the long, long day. 

[Then the dipt hex hand into the voter and brings out another 
necklace, made of coral, which eke offer » f *BEkrAi.DA. 

Undine. Here, Bertalda. , 

Bek* But this coral gaud'is not my necklace! I want no present 
from your evil spirits, Undine. 1 want the necklace with great pearls 
which Huldbrand gave ^ne. Huldbrand, speak to her; speak to this 
sorceress of yours, who is not oontent with her lies and slander, but steals 
. . . what is yours and mine ... , 

* Hum. [striding over to fountain ] Come, come, I have had enough of 
this. I dj not choose to have my presents exchanged in this fashion! 
[He seizes the coral necklace from Bebtalda’s hands and flings it away.] 
There ! I wash my hands of all your devilries! . 

Undine, [covers her face and hursts out weeping] Oh, Huldbrand, Huld- 
Tgand! 

Huld. Is it not time ? Have I not borne with all this foolery long 
enough ? When I married you, I did not marry all the wild heritage of 
the past. I married you for what you are—not for what you had been. 
The Undine whom I brought away from the cottage by the lake was quiet, 
tender, submissive ... not a witch in league with spirits! 

Undine. Oh, Huldbrand—and am I not even now quiet, tender, sub¬ 
missive ? Can 1 help it that when you bring me near fountains and 
streams and running water, the old links which bound me to the sea, with 
my Bather in the Mediterranean and with Kuhlebom, revive and gel 
strong again ? Did I not'warn ycru of this ? Did I not, only a moment 
ago, bid you close up this fountain for fear of what might happen 1 Did 
I not beg Bertalda not to go near ? 

Huld. I have nothing to do with all this. I only know that Undine, 
my wit'e v must have no relations with Undine, the daughter of the floods ! 
I thought that this was your promise when we plighted our troth in the 
cottage. 

Unuixe. Oh, be patient, dear Huldbrand. Bor it only needs a little 
patience, a little love, a little affectionate sympathy, and all will be well. 
Gradually the whole past will wear itself away and be forgotten like a 
dream. But you niUBt love me, you must love me, Huldbrand! Only 
love can work the miracle of change, or bring a soul to its full 
maturity. 

Best, [laughs] The daughter of the fisherman is too modest! Listen 
to the small and insignificant boon she asks! . 

Undine. Nay, it is not much for love to ask or love to grant. 

Hold. And my life meanwhile? Is it to be one constant Btorm, 
haunted by all these demons of evil who scruple not to rob by force 
the gifts I choose to make ? Or is it only to you that 1 may i>e 
allowed to give gifts ? 

Undine. Oh, Huldbrand, why did you give your necklace to Beftalda ? 
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Em Ah, there, I suppose, is the root o! the whole matter, Undine. 
But understand me, once for all, I shall give gifts when the fancy 
tahes me, and I shall give them to whomsoever I choose. [Tho foun¬ 
tain bubbleirup once mors.] a » 

UinmtE. [looking with alarm at tie fountain] Oh, Huldbrand, I heg of 
you not to sp$ak.so loudly! 

Bbbt. [laughe once more] Are you master in your own house, Huld¬ 
brand f , 

Huld. I intend to be: and my wife must be something different from 
this . . . witch. [Fountain tulllce up again.] 

Urmn. [throwing herself on her knees before Atm] Oh, Huldbrand, 
Huldbrand, do not say such terrible words! See—I will do all yon 
ask. I will try to be the wife you wish, there is no single thought or 
desire of yours that I will not seek to understand, and—if it be possible' 
for me—cany out. I will work for you, tend you in health or sickness, 
surround you with my tenderest love. Eve for nothing else pave you— 
you—you. Only do not look at me so angrily : do not say such cruel 
words. Remember that I warned you, and you promised, not to be, 
tuxgry with me. You promised, you promised, Huldbrand. Have yog' 
forgotten ? 

Hold. Will you banish once for all these associates of yours, who 
live'in fountains and waters ? Will you swear to me that there shall be 
no more interruptions from the spirit world ? Will you break this 
power which Kiihlebom exercises over you and over niy house ? Am 1 
to have peace or war ? 

Undine. Be patient, be patient, Huldbrand. 

Hold. No, I will not be patient. I mean to have peace. Will you 
swear to me that henceforth you . . . [Fountain again.] 

Unbine. Oh, Huldbrand, you know 1 cannot yet ... it is not possible 
yet. . . . 

Hum. [furious] .Very well then. My mind is made up. In the name 
of all the witches, go and live with them, and leave us mortals in peace! 
Sorceress as you are, there is no room for you in my house! Oi^f of my 
sight . . . witch ’. 

[There is a blinding fash of lightning , the stage grows dark. 
KUhleboen comes forth from the fountain, and clasps 
Undine in his arms. There is a long roll of thunder. 

Undine [as she fades away] Huldbrand . . . Huldbrand. . . . 

[Terror of Bektalba, who rune to Huldbrand. He holds her 
close for a moment. He then sternly repels her, an£ she 
rune out. Huldbrand, left alms' elands for a moment, 
gating fixedly after Undine, taken a few e'eps after her, 
and returns. Then falle on his knees and holds out his 
hands. 

Htw. Undine . . . Undine. . . . 


End or Act II. 
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ACT ni. 

[-4 week elapses."] 

A wild gargp j f the mountainI noar Ringstetten through which ajtredm runs. 
Surge boulders and rocks. On the erect of one of the environing Mis is a 
wayside crucifix. Father Heilmans and a Shepherd meet in the gorge. 
Heil. [to Shepherd] You are searching (or something ?* 

Sbep. Ay. It is difficult to find them sometimes when they stray 
away, i 

Heil. What is it you are looking (or ? 

Shep. A sheep. * 

, Heil. I will help you, (or I too am looking for something. 

Shep. What is it ? 

Heil. A human soul. It iB difficult to find it sometimes when it strays 
away. 

Siiep. ay, maybe I shall find my sheep, before you find' your 
human soul. 

# Heil. 1 don’t kuow. It is possible. Shall we help each other ? 

* Shep. 1 am willing enough. But I know a sheep when I see it, 
and . . . 

Heil. You do not know a human soul ? 

Shep. [with a laugh ] Well—no. It is your business, human souls: 
just as mine is sheep. 

Heil. Yes, we are both shepherds. You know the country well? 
Shep. I ought to. I have been over it since I was a boy. But the 
sheep are foolish things, when you leave them by themselves, and some¬ 
times they fall down the gorge and break their legs. 

Heil. Yes, yes. Human souls are foolish things, too, when le(t to 
themselves. They are very apt to fall, or else they are driven away by 
cruelty, or stupidity, or carelessness: and then it is a long search to 
recover them again. 

Shep. [who has climbed up and stands by the crucifix] You will see the 
country better, if you stand up here. 

Heil* Yes. The Cross will help both you and me. 

[lit climbs up. Meanwhile Huldbrahd comes down the gorge. 
There is a distant hollo. 

Shep. Ah, Father, there is my mate calling to me. Mayhap, he has 
found the sheep ! Good luck be with you! [Exit. 

Heil. And God aid you! 

[ They both disappear over the erect of the mountain . 

hfliLD. [sits and sings ] 

Why do you turn away. 

Face that was always kind ? 

If life hath gone astray, 

Is nothing left behind ? 

You ask—must this be true 
We pass and we forget'; 

With love for what is new, 

For old a bare regret ? 
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Not so: in worlds grown gray, 

New good we shall not find 
Why do you turn away, 

Faoe that was always kind ? 

Hnii,. Ah, here is one of my penitents ! Has he found his 

sheep, I wonder 0 [Se climbs down.'] 

H tod. Father Heilmann, you ? Let me help you. 

Hm. Nays let me help you, my son. I think you need it mere than 
I. ’Sou have not found Undine ? 

Hold. No. I have not seen her since she_ disappeared from Iting- 
stetten. I have looked everywhere, but Kiihleborn keeps his secret well. 

Hm. Have you asked yourself why she had to leave you ? 

Hold. Oh, Father, I know full well. I was wroth with her, exceeding 
wroth: and that, too, when I had promised never to be angry with her. 

1 have done wrong, Father, a great, irremediable wrong! Anri now she 
has left me for ever! 

Hill. And Bertalda ? 

Hold. Speak not of her. She was to blame as well as 1. I drove* 
her from the castle. I shall never see her again. 

Hiil. My son, you have done grievous wrong. But we must both 
look for Undine, lest she perish for ever. The burden lies as heavy on 
me as on you. 

Hold. Nay, Father, you have not driven her away. 

Hm. But it was I who helped to give her a human soul. Her love 
for you inspired her with longing : the clasp of your arms fulfilled her 
desire. But it was the Divine blessing that my lips were allowed 
to utter, which set the seal on the bond. And as 1 found a human soul 
to lift off my own shoulders the penance that was set on me : so must 1 
re-discover it again to save a human soul from perdition. Woe is me, 
if I find her not! 

Hold. Must she perish, if we find her not ? 

Hm,. Surely—for then she returns to the spirits and demons from 
whom we delivered her. 

Hold, [sadly] Kay—may it not be better that she should return to her 
old home? Was she not a stranger in our midst, an exile amongst men 
of rough speech and wild ways, such as I ? 

Heil. And you, my son, what will you do without her ? 

Hold. Mea culpa ! I have done wrong and I must suffer. . 

[ Sits down wearily by a stone. 

Heil. [mounting the pate again] Come up to the Cross, my son! (The 
Cross may help you. [Sc goes over the crest of ins hill ani diejppcart. 

[Huldbrand seated with htnd There is soft 

nuesic and with a low tweet i<wiy ,'DKpikl comet out of the 
running stream. She stands over K'Ildbrand. ] 

UsDnns singe. 

Death and sorrow and sleep— 

Hero* where the slow waves creep 
This is the chant I hear, 

The chant of the measureless deep. 
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What wax sorrow to me 

Then when the young life free 
Thirsted for joys of earth 
Far from the desolate sea ? 

What was sleep but a rest, 

Giving- to youth the best 
Dreams from the ivory gate, 

Visions of God manifest ? 

'What was death but a tale 
Told to tapes grown pale, 

Worn and wasted with years— 

A meaningless thing to the hale? 

Death and sorrow and sleep— 

Now their sad message 1 keep, 

Tossed on the wet wind’s breath, 

The chant of the measureless deep. 

Undine. Huldbrand! 

Hold, [starting «p} Undine! 

Undine. You must not toueh me, Huldbrand. X am no longer yoqrs. 
Only have I had leave to speak \vitfy you for a while. For I saw you 
sad and lonely, and then I knew that your love for Undine was not dead, 
and that you would be glad to seeder once again. 

Hold. Ah, Undine . . . 

Undine. Are you not glad, Huldbrand ? 

Hold. Yes. yes . . . but I know not what to say. Undine . . . 

Undine. No, for all things are now changed. We can neither of us 
go back to the past, dear Huldbrand: tbe will of those mightier than 
ourselves has so ordained. But I wished to see you once more, as, 
indeed, I think you wished to see me. You have sought me for long, 
have you not ? 

Hold, 4 have sought you, Undine—as a hungry man seeks for bread, 
as a shipwrecked man strains his eyes to find the land, as a dying man 
prays for the Holy Elements to deliver his soul. . . . 

Undine. But I may not deliver you, or at least not wholly. AYe can¬ 
not alter tho past, neither by tears nor by prayer; and what has once 
been done remains done to the end of time. Perhaps I was foolish when 
I -wished to become human and to win my humauity by marrying you. 
I do not know whether I was foolish or not, but tho time is past for 
thinking of that. I have had my chance, and eomehowv-through my 
fai^lt or another’s—I have failed. 

Hold. Undine, I cannot apeak as you speak. Whether you were 
.foolish or not in marrying me. Heaven knows: but I know that it was 
no madness in me to desire to marry vou. For you were iny Ideal, and 
yen still are: only I have forfeited my Ideal, because I was too common 
and coarse and headstrong to live in the purer air. 

.Undine. Do not say that, Huldbrand. The fault, I think, v^ps not, 
altogether yours. How could I. child of the sea-waves and th^running 
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■dor, hope to be veritably human—to live the warm,'fitful, inconstant 
rahle life of mortal men ? Only a miracle oduld have made my 
md one with yours or teaoh my pulses to keep tune with youis. How 
ild I L .pe to become all you wanted in a wife ? 

Another man might have taught you. Undine, tt«i fault wd*: 1 ; ne 
that I could net. The highest life is that which realises the won 

a of spirit and flesh in our everyday existence. The man who pi .nts 
lc.ure, does it: the man who writes or sings, does it. Some men oan 
rry the Ideal and bring her to their hearth-aide. 

Uironrx. But does she remain the Ideal? I know not, Huldbrand. 
irhaps I am not the Ideal. Or perhaps, only in some other world can I 
sp true to my nature . . . 

Hold. Ah, Undine! [Paut/t] 

UsrniMX. Huldbrand? 

TTulo. Will you not come back to me—after all ? lday not ihe miracle 
wrought, even now ? 

^jDira. No—no, Huldbrand, I may not come—it is not permitted. I 
waa onlj* a^pwed to see you for a brief moment or two . . . lest you ahoul£ 
break your hear’* with longing. 

Hum. My heait f? breaking now, Undine . . . 

Usours. No, no, Huldbrand. 

Hum. I cannot live without you, for you have -taught me things which 
I cannot forget. You have altered my life, and I cannot take it up again, 
„h though you had never been . . . Will you not kiss me, at leash 
Undine? 

Uxnnm- No—no—I may not. . . unless . . . 

Hum. Unless? 

UaronrE. Unless you choose to come to me. If I kiss you, it will hill 
yon, Huldbrand. You will have to give up your human life and live my 
life, wherever lam... 

Hum. Wherever you are, I choose it be with you. . . . Ktstae, 
U-dine. 

Uronrs. Vnd live not your life, but mine ? 

Hum. And live your life—always . . . Kiss me, Undine. 

Urronrx. Think well, dear Huldbrand. Your mortal life is sweet. 
Hum. But life with you is sweeter. . . Kiss me, Undine. 

[Hi hold* out hit arm- Sht bonds to him and kin ft him. 
Hum. I love you, Undine. 

Urom. Say it again, Huldbrand, say it again. 

Hum. I love you. Undine, I shall always love you. 

r^Aa toons gradually fadu at HummuKD and Uronra art 
elatptd in took othor’t arm. 


(CuKTAnr.) 
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advocacy of the ex-Premier’s very ideas. In short, it is olc&rer since 
the Chesterfield speech than ever before that the two men with whom 
the Umpire has henceforth to reckon most, agree in everything exoept 
in their opinion of each ofher. Between Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Chamberlain there may be alternation in office, but no antagonism 
except an un wholesome one of personal prejudiees-' , Bucli as the Umpire 
is little in the mood to tolerate. There can be no genuine and 
patriotio separation between them, no true political Opposition. In , 
the vital characteristics of the statesmanship at which they both 
aspire they are as much alike as a pair of gloves. The thumbs may 
he on different sides, hut that is all. Both these men desire, above 
all things, to renew and perpetuate the greatness of England, to 
replace once for all the insular by the Imperial conception of the 
State, and to supplement the new spirit by the definite and powerful 
organisation which alone can givt the widest and most splendid 
ambition ever entertained by any people the slightest chance of 
permanency in the modem world. But if that is the purpose at 
which the two protagonists of the political future aim by instinct the 
methods by which they propose to realise it are identical in principle. 

Is the cause of the Empire assured and supreme in all our politics ? 
It was the action of the Colonial Secretary and his friends, in 1886 , 
which made it so. At the parting of the ways, they swung the 
country into the right road when Lord Rosebery and bis party took 
the disastrous path they now abandon. Does the ex-I’remier declare 
that freedom from the “ Irish alliance and its consequences ” is the 
indispensable preliminary of any attempt of liberalism to regain tho 
confidence of the country ? It is what the Colonial Secretary has 
been preaching to his old associates for the half a generation that 
has elapsed since the great schism upon Home Rule. 

Was Lord Rosebery the earliest advocate of drawing the colonies 
more closely to the Mother Country '( Mr. Chamberlain has done tho 
work—ho has done more than all tho other statesmen of his time to 
draw the great over-sea States of the Empire as closely to the 
Mother Country as they ever can bo drawn unless by the adoption of 
Eomo federal band, and he lias a hold upon the confidence of the 
colonies such as no other man possesses. Where is the personality 
by whom lie would he fully replaced at the Colonial Office in any 
east of au “ alternative Government.” The seer of Chesterfield has 
moments of second-sight such as come to no other man in public life. 
That is the suggestive and disturbing gift, invaluable under present 
circumstances, in which the nation feels that no one approaches him. 
His prophetic instinct was never more remarkable tl.jif in the passage 
from the speech at Melbourne eighteen yenis ugo, when in disagree¬ 
ment with a contrary opinion endorsed by Mr. John Morley, he declared 
his belief that “ tho connection of loyalty between Australia and tho 
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Mother Country would surviVb a war.” But it is under Mr. Chdmber- 
loin’s tenure of the Colonial Office and in respect of “ Mr. 
Chamberlain's war,” that Lord Rosohpry’s opinion in 1884 has been 
vindicated. The ex-Premier justly ridicules the religious devotion of 
rigi<^ Radicalism # to the obsolete. Nothing is truer in his analysis of 
the condition of his old party than his description of the Opposition 
Toryism which, in complete unconsciousness of its own character is as 
deep as that of the Carlton Club. There is a school of the liberal 
pasty including the majority of its members over fifty, who believe 
that the principles of Liberal consistency were eternally settled— 
under Mr. Gladstone—and that when consistency was consummated 
with Home Itule, nothing more could be added or subtracted without 
profanity. The more obstinate difficulty in the way of the 
renaissance of Liberalism is no%4he “Stop the War” party, but the 
“ Stop the Clock ” party. Lord Rosebery, therefore, recommends for 
the future a more modern and accommodating mind. He is quite 
right, but Mr. Chamberlain is by far the most stimulating example 
of evolution and adaptability upon whose career a progressive 
ppposition could attempt to shape its plastic future. Upon the 
Queen’s Speech of 1893, with all its heroic list of impossible promises 
—inserted not necessarily for legislation but as a guarantee of good 
faith, to borrow from the language of other notes to correspondents— 
Lord Rosebery pours mockery which recalls the very accents of Mr. 
Chamberlain in denouncing that Queen’s Speech at the time. 

But 'it is the same with every other main article of the Chesterfield 
policy. Laid liosebery adjures all good men to come over and help 
him in returning to office, though of course, as everyone will agree, 
not foi« office. He appeals not to a party but to the nation, whioh 
means, if q-orils have moaning, an appeal for a National Party. But 
that idea, above all, really must he recognised as the Colonial 
Secretary’s own original and undoubted invention. It has been 
his favourite Utopia as unquestionably as Imperial Federation has 
been the ex-Premier’s Utopia. If Lord Rosebery is in favour of a 
business Cabinet, is not Mr. Chamberlain himself the most complete 
example of the business man in politics that has yet been seen in the 
public life of tins or perhaps of any other country P Of business-like 
address, for instance, in Parliament, one of the prime essentials to the 
modernisation of that institution, the Colonial Secretary is much the 
most perfect model wo have ever had. If J.«rd Kosebery is m favour 
of efficiency so. is Mr. Chamberlain, and with an equal opportunity 
would ussuretlly^go mjph the straighter way to work to get it. Lord 
Rosebery caunot monopoliso" the gospel of efficiency. It fa absolutely 
the one word in politics that no man can monopolise, nor shall, any 
be found A the ford who will he unable to say “ Shibboleth.” But 
neither eju th# ex*Promier monopolise any other definite article in 

u 2 
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, lucid exposition of the'principles of double entry will make a man a 
millionaire. We know what the ex-Premier would like to happen. 
Whether he has made up his mind as to what he, for his part, means 
to do whatever happens, is precisely what we do not know. In. 
circiynstancos where the feat seemed impossible he has again baffled 
our final decision upon him with almost superhuman art, uniting by 
one and the same performance half the Unionists and half the pro- 
Boers in hi upraise. Fascinating and unsatisfying as he was before 
th#*Chesterfield meeting, unsatisfying and fascinating he remains. 
And yet this is in itself an extraordinary achievement. The 
reappearance upon that strange stage—the railway-shed in the middle 
of the snow, with all the world waiting for the ring of the bell, and the 
rise of the curtain—to speak effectual words to the Opposition without 
alienating either of its sections, and to attack the Government 
without breaking the spell he casts over so many of its supporters— 
this was a situation that no negligible nature could have survived for 
an hour. Final failure seemed probable, success hopeless. Yet the ex- 
Premier calculated by instinct exactly the maximum of success that 
JVUS possible and secured it by employing all that is histrionic in his 
art with all that is most sincere and ifti passioned in his convictions. 
“ What I can do to further this policy I will do,” were the words 
which roused the meeting at Chesterfield to a wild ovation. Such 
words *to such an audience ought to have had no meaning but that 
Lord Rosebery had returned to public life with the purpose of 
endeavouring to place himself at the head of his party. But they 
were followed by the characteristic and incorrigible spirit of qualifi¬ 
cation, and the orator’s final warning was that he appealed to no 
party, but to public opinion. The only way of appealing to public 
opiuiou in this country is through some definite party. But 
whether that is what fjord liosebery means is what no one knows. 

The Chesterfield meeting has douesomethiugs that were not expected, 
but has not done the one thing most expected. Lord Rosebery has 
neither wholly found himself ^>r has the country shaken him off. All 
now depends upon his action in the immediate future. If Lord Rose¬ 
bery has quitted retirement and is out for action once for all, he will 
assuredly satisfy the Empire that lie is a man for whom it must find 
a use. JLf he fails in a determined attempt to make himself master 
of one party, the nation will demand a great place lor him in the 
other, with which his principles and temperament are now in almost 
absolute agreement. But if Lord Rosebery's pledge to “ do what he 
eau ” proves t<» mean that he > is merely prepared to declaim Jfroiu time to 
time by invitation uponihe general principles of Imperial politics,*we 
shall Hot now have long to wait for his complete removal from serious 
consideration. For most men, decision upon that matter will be a 
matter of Weeks only. Lord liosebery has contrived onoe again to 
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postpone the moment which will either* establish or extinguish him. 
But he has brought it very near. 

But upon the assumption that Lord Rosebery means to be heard 
and to be heard constantly in the accents that speuk the inward soul of 
Sir Edward Grey, lot us examine what he has achieved by the Ches¬ 
terfield speeoli. Where doe* it leave him, in the first place, with 
respect to his party, and in the second with respect to tho nation ? 

The ex-Premier has repudiated Gladstonian Home Rule, the 
Rational Liberal Federation, Sir Henry Campbell-Baunorman,,.-nd 
the policy of those who demanded either the supersession of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner, or the despatch of n Special Com¬ 
missioner to negotiate a peace over their heads. He agrees that to 
offer terms would be a fatal sign of weakness. In all these things 
Lord Rosebery has shown tlio courage and consistency which have 
been so often denied him. In all these things he has rendered 
valuable service in strengthening the immediate position of the 
Government. In all these things no man could seem to speak more 
expressly. But the surprising fact is that this process of sponging 
the whole slate should have been received with sue h faint, ami em¬ 
barrassed protest, oven from the portion of the Liberal party which 
was certain not to like it, and should have been hailed with all Ou¬ 
tran sports of apparent rapture in quarters of democratic Radicalism 
which might have been thought equally certain not to like it. 

What was astonishing in tho Chesterfield speech was not his 
dismissal of Home Rule, but the way in which he dismissed*it. It 

has been one of the moRt momentous controversies wliisfi ever con- 

• 

vulsod political life. It has shattered one party and transformed 
the other. It has been deeply connected with the development of 
national consciousness and Imperial feeling in this country. Tho 
Irish Members still number eighty-fivo in the Imperial Parliament, 
and tho House of Commons must shortly engage with them in what 
ought to be a deatli-grajiple upon the question of a revision of pro¬ 
cedure. It has been the fatal influence upon Lord Rosebery’s own 
career, which has ever since been shadowed by the memory of his 
futile ■ Ministry. Here was a case for a great epilogue to a great 
argument. Lord Rosebery waved it all away for" ever in a fe-ft 
syllables of a two-hours’ speech. That was strangely below tho im¬ 
portance of this farewell, and tlio solemn levity of such a last word 
upon the Gladstonian phase of the Irish question, was u psychological 
revelation upon which no thoughtful man can reflect with easy feelings. 
But no objection of that kind has been made. from 4 any important 
Radical quarter, and the form of the Cllostprfield declaration is so 
far justified. Some prudent head a, indeed, Warn the Liberal -party 
that it may prove impossible to comeback to office against "the Irish 
vote, and, although “the Irish alliance and its cofiseqvcnoss” are at 
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an ond, they would by no means exclude the possibility of a*new 
alliance and a fresh compact. But that contingency is now tod remote 
a speculation to concern the politics of* the present, and it is quite 
plain that Lord Rosebery would hare no real difficulty with any 
obstiqpte fidelity e in the’ Liberal party to ‘the memory of Mr. 
Gladstone’s last cause. Upon the programme of the future the 
course is still clearer. Education, housing, temperance, are the 
three greatest, questions to which the Liberalism of the Opposition 
can address itself, and if these three definite aims of legislation, and 
these three only, are to appear in future upon the cleaned Blate, they 
will be a sufficient substitute for anything which has been sponged 
away. The Liberal party can have no monopoly of principle upon 
these questions, but it may be able, under circumstances which wo 
may consider at a further point, to make a very strong representation 
to the country that if it wants thorough method upon the funda¬ 
mental questions of social reform, if must call in the Liberal party. 

Most striking of all, however, is the effect upon the Opposition of 
Lord liosehery’s references to the war. We are not to offer terms. 
The “• incorporation ” of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
with the Empire is an irreversible decree. Hut if Mr. Kruger will 
submit to that condition, then there is nothing he can ask which we 
shall refuse to consider. In any case, we are to lavish sympathy and 
treasure upon the Boer population, and to take the risk of granting 
a universal amnesty without listening to those who suggest that 
] jord Rosebery has not bottomed his Boer, and that there maybe 
such a tiling 1 as Ijic breaking of political as well as of military parole. 
] t comes to this and to nothing hut this, that by comparison with 
the copious source of the milk of human kindness in the breast of 
the ex-Premier, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner appear hard 
men. There may indeed bo something real in that contrast. The 
important thing is to find the vast mass of the Liberal party 
deciding that, there is something in it. It is as plain as anything 
need he that I xml Rosebery’s peace policy, such us it is. has super¬ 
seded the peace policy of Sir Ilenry Campbell-Bannerman and the 
Derby meeting qf the National Liberal Federation, and has become 
tBe peace policy of the Liberal* party. The pro-Boers, if Lord 
Rosebery is in tho field for good to fight upon the lines of the 
Chesterfield speech, are clearly going to prove a for slighter obstacle 
thnif was thought. In a word, he has a better prospebt than-he could 
for. a moment .have imagined before his reappearance of re-nniting 
the Liberal pilrty, fo%they recognise in his leadership a real, and the 
only real, possibility of returning to office, and that is the considera¬ 
tion which invariably dVercomes every other under the party system. 

In thi%resjiect ho has succeeded to the utmost extent possible to 
any man whore hi^task seemed hopeless. Upon the other hand he 
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has done somewhat less well where he would have been thought 
likely to* do far better, and that is in his appeal to the nation as a 
whole. It approves the sweeping aside of the Gladetonian tradition 
upon the Irish question. It approves the gospel of efficiency, though 
believing that everyone wants it, and that no or e can get it by 
talking at large about it without any positive suggestion of methods. 
As regards the war, there being not the least prbspect of Lord ltose- 
bery being charged with the oonduet of any peaoe negotiations, his 
views are rather a help than a hindrance, because they dispose ot'ihe 
cry about methods of barbarism, and of the domand for the dismissal 
of the Colonial Secretary and the High Commissioner. "What the 
country as a wholo seeks in Lord Itosebery’s suggestions upon these 
and many other points are revelations of mind and character to assist 
it in deciding whether it ought to trust Lord Rosebery or not, and 
so far us it finds them it is not content. It begins to fear that the 
ex-Premier is the great sentimentalist of polities, nnd that what may 
give him power over popular emotion is precisely wliat may make him 
perilous in office. The country is bent with a sound instinct upon 
beating the liners, and would prefer that there should be no talk of 
amnesty till afterwards. Otherwise why should not the Capo Dutch 
turn rebel even now, with the full knowledge that at the worst there 
will be amnesty and all the fat of compensation V 

But there were other and more disquieting indications of the 
exaggerated workings of Lord Rosebery’s mind. The present 
Government is in no sense equal to the situation in which the 
Empire finds itself; and the country regards it with infinite distaste. 
But Lord Rosebery's attack upon it was a passage of theatrical 
display, and not the surgical work of intellectual criticism. ' As no 
man could possibly be so wise as Daniel Webster looked, no Govern¬ 
ment could possibly be so bad as Lord Rosebery tries to make Lord 
Balisbury’s administration appear. The result has recalled Talley¬ 
rand's maxim that “ everything which is exaggerated is insignificant,” 
and the tremendous apostrophe to earth and heaven which made the 
railway shed ring, has distinctly forced the ordinary fair citizen, least 
bound by party ties, into the reflection that Ministers are not so 
imbecile as Lord Rosebery thinks them. The fair citizen wonders 
whether be also may not have done some injustice to Ministers. The 
indignation against the inimitable party-cry by which Mr. Chamber- 
lain a little vulgarised the lost General Election was preposterously 
over-wrought at Chesterfield. The importance assigned in a speech 
upon the stu£e of the Empire to Lord Kitchener’s use olV.lwt word “ bag ” 
was inexpressibly trivial. It tempts to the retort that RoBamoud 
Viney’s mind was not big enough for little things to look smalt in. 

Nor is the country satisfied with Lord Rosebery’s reltrences to 
foreign opinion. Mr. Chamberlain’s remark's upop * European 
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# precedents for severity in war would have been better left Unsaid. 
But any show of justifying German jingoism upon that subject had 
much better been left unsaid in the mouths of British statesmen. Twice 
reoently during the debates in the Reichstag, once upon the Tariff 
Bill* and again jipon the Polish interpellation, Count von Biilow has 
taken a very different tone. There were passages in Lord Rosebery’s 
farewell address upon the Armenian question which showed a 
similarly exaggerated apprehension upon the subject of foreign 
susceptibilities. To make this important matter clearer, therefore, 
it may be well to quote the virile accents of the Germau Chancellor 
in the debates of the last few weeks. Upon the Tariff Bill in reply 
to the arguments of the Radical leader, Eugen Richter, Count von 
Biilow spoke as follows :— 

“We have no need to be more nervous than other States. By the utterances 
of foreign powers we shall not he induced to swerve bv a hair's* breadth trom the 
path proscribed to us by our rights uud interests. The attacks of the foreign 
press therefore do not trouble me further, on the contrary it would give me cause 
lor serious reflection if the tar ill - were praised by the foreign press. 1 certainly do 
not doubt the patriotism of llerr Richter, or of any other member. But to 

• threaten us eternally with the anger of other countries, as has been done for 
some time now in our press, the absolutely, denunciatory manner with which it 
attempts to blacken the government of its own country in the face of other 
governments, that is most unworthy. How naive it is to be always threatening 
a government with the foreign Sir Rupert. 1 envy MM. mv colleagues in other 
countries the zeal with which German newspapers set themselves to do their busi¬ 
ness lor them. From a German standpoint it is unpatriotic out of motives of 
mere domestic party tactics to increase foreign egotism, which without that is 
in so many tyses already strong enough. We desire to maintain with all Powers 
the very best relations . . . but by foreign censure, foreign attacks, and foreign 
measures, we are not to be influenced.’' 

Count von Biilow may bo right or wrong, as may Mr. Chamberlain, 
but they are more in harmony with each other in the sharp ring of 
their aeeeuts than is Lord Rosebery with either of them. But again 
let us listen to the German Chancellor as he spoke upon December 
10th last upon tlio Polish demonstrations :— 

“I cannot close without giving expression to mv astonishment that the 
proposer of the motion could for an instant believe that foreign judgments upon 

, our internal afUfirs could impress us in any way. Foreign opinions, tendencies, 
and demonstrations can produce not the slightest influence upon the course of our 
policy or the attitude of its responsible statesmen. For me the sole governing 
motive can only be reasons of Slate, uud of the duty towards the German idea. 
From the fulfilment of this duty I shall not allow myself ta be restrained.” 

. This is Ifr. Chamberlain’s own dialect, and the nation would be 
exceedingly glad if Lord Itosebory even on foreign uffairs would 
learn the note of that juaimer. If the Colonial Secretafy believes that 
the»best parry is always the.“eut,”it was one of the favourite 
maxitqjt of I3ismurek. Lord Itosebery is under a strange hallucination 
when he imagines that his Government in 1895 left this country in 
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tlie hakyon enjoyment of peace with hofiour so far as concerned the 
popular sentiment of the peoples of Europe in our regard. Does he 
suppose that the combustible ,material which burst into the open 
flame of hatred at the time of the Venezuela message and the 
Jameson Raid was all accumulated in the six monthg, after a Liberal 
Govemjpent quitted office ? The truth is that things underwent no 
change, and the Venezuela message and the Jameson Raid simply 
enabled us to see what foreign feeling towards ns really was. In 
Germany above all, by the revulsion against everything English 
encouraged by the Iron Chancellor for perfectly definite and important 
purposes, the mine had long been laid and tlie Kruger telegram 
simply fired it. Since then Lord Salisbury has removed what was, 
at that time, tlie most imminent danger of our foreign relations 
by the series of settlements with France, which have left 
ns free, as we had not been since Palmerston’s time, to reviso 
with advantage the whole adjustment of our international 
policy, lias the ex-Premier nothing to say about the improvement 
of our relations with America, by far the best and greatest result 
of British diplomacy in our time, and has lie no word in recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that Sir. Chamberlain has stood in front of nil other 
men in advocacy of that cause? As a matter of fact, it is notorious 
that since Sir. Chamberlain’s speech there has been the most remark¬ 
able change for the better in tlie tone of the Continental press, and 
especially in that of Germany. France and Russia together are 
more reasonably disposed towards us on tlie whole than was the case 
at any time when Lord Rosebery was in office. In undiplomatic 
phraseology, not iu itself to be commended, the Colonial Secretary 
managed to remind the foreigu hostility which L>rd Rosebery 
laments, that there was a point beyond which it could not indulge 
itself with impunity. In that he did well. The practical eileet haB 
been good. Lord Rosebery does ill to use words which cun only 
weaken that practical effect by increasing, us Count Biilow would 
say, “ the foreign egotism which without that is already strong 
enough.” 

Yet with nil this the vindication of the honour of the army and 
the Government with regard to tlie'severities of the campaign was a 
passage of the Chesterfield speech which no Englishman could read 
without a movement of pride. The upshot of the analysis of'Lord 
Rosebery’s position with the mass of the nation outside liis own 
party seems to the writer to bo this. Its admiration of .his qualities 
and its perception of his weaknesses are alike incrgfiscd. t The country 
feels Jhat it wants him, and yet feels that ft needs security for him. 
It knows that there can be no complete conversion of his party from 
the heart upon Imperial questions. If he gets to office at. tljj) hind 
of it, the country is not sure whether lie will master bis party at last. 
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or whether his party will again master him. The constituencies will 
need some further induoement before they make up their mind to 
trust, the ox-l’remier alone. 

Tlie next move lies with the Unionists, and if they make a mistake 
in it they will throw the game into Lord Rosebery’s hands. There 
is no question that their position is imperilled. They are called upon 
if not to “clean their slate” at least to revise their slate. Their 
monopoly of Unionism is gone, and though their work is done there 
is ao gratitude in politics. That mine is worked out, and they have 
had besides the full political profit of it They have much to apologise 
for iu the past, and they cannot offer a more attractive programme 
for the future than Lord Rosebery’s. What the country hates is the 
temperament of the Cabinet. It is convinced that there is vital work 
before the nation, and that upon the competent discharge of that 
work in the time upon which we are now entering will depend whether 
England is to remain great. 

The stress of economic competition will be fiercer than ever we have 
felt it. We. shall hove to fight in earnest against America for the 
. supremacy of our shipping, which is as essential to the Empire as that 
of our navy. In Germany the chemical and eleetricul industries in 
which we have been far outstripped and the latter of which will 
become of more and more immense importance, are simply the ulti¬ 
mate product of the schools. Education is a supreme issue for us, 
and no one lielieves that tlio'Government, as at present constituted, 
can hd brought to deal adequately with it. It is on this question that 
the Tory Residue iu the Ministry tells, and must continue to tell 
against reform. Housing and temperance are questions of industrial 
and Imperial efficiency quite as much as are the army and the fleet. 
Tiio financial strain will imperatively demand the revision of our 
entire fiscal system. Upon all these things the country craves for the 
vision which Lord Rosebery possesses, mid for the executive grasp 
and energy which not he but Mr. Chamberlain possesses. 

The present I'rime Minister’s frame of mind under present circum¬ 
stances is the despair of the nation. It will not be content with Mr. 
llalfour in his place. It does not believe that the Leader of the 
•House is either of the powerful personality or the forward mind 
indisjieiisablo to a man at the head of the Government, for business 
of national reform and Imperial Consolidation that might tax 
as much force and ability as were in the Cabinet, of 1868. After 
sixteen yearn of an' unexampled ascendency the country desires to 
break the Cecilian tradition altogether, and it is for the Unionist 
party to consider what it iheaua to do after Lord Salisbury’s retire¬ 
ment. If Mr. Halfoar is to be Prime Minister that will not be 
stimulating to tlie party or the nation. It would be impossible under 
such an arrangement for the jfowers of Mr. Chamberlain to have ful 
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play, and yet for all popular purposes the prestige and fighting power 
of on administration under Mr. Balfour would absolutely depend 
upon the Colonial Secretary. • 

Of Lord Rosebery’s programme of administrative efficiency and 
social reform, not Lord-Rosebery but Mr. Chamberlain is the, born 
executor. If the Unionist party have the courage to recognise him 
once for all as the man above all others in their ranks entitled to thu 
name and office of leadership; if they accept him, in despite of all the 
intelligible reluctance that would have to be overcome, as Mr. Disraeli 
was accepted, then the Unionist party will be in little danger from— 
the other Unionist party! But if Mr. Balfour’s premiership-is to 
continue the sense of a slack, unsure, uncompacted administration, 
then Lord Rosebery’s chances are most excellent. 

If Mr. Chamberlain is not to be Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery 
will be. But alone he is not of the giant calibre for tlie programme 
he formulates. And the country's perplexity is that the ex-Premier 
is a Unionist Liberal, while Mr. Chamberlain is a Liberal Unionist ; 
that they are both the exponents of the Imperialist spirit, both the 
advocates of National parties; that there is no honest dilferenec of 
principle between them, and that much will he lost to the Empire if they 
are to work apart, and much gained if they can by any method be 
induced to work together. "Wliat the nation wants is not Mr. 
Chamberlain alone, or Lord Rosebery alone—though it would prefer 
the former alternative if compelled to choose. It wants both those 
statesmen, the seer and the executor; and it wants them in the 
custody of each other. There was never a combination in polities to 
which a certain apologue was more applicable. The blind man with 
the sturdy legs heard, as he stumbled forward, the voice that came 
out of the ditch from the man who could see hut could not walk. 
When the latter was carried upon the back of the former both were 
well sped. Lord Rosebery desires ardently to work for the Empire 
in office, and otherwise cares nothing for anything that is peculiar 
to the Libera] party. The country wishes to seo the cx-J‘rentier in 
office, but to have the Colonial Secretary out of office is the last thing 
it desires. The conjunction is prevented by nothing but a personal 
asperity between two statesmen wlfbse gifts in no way compete, hut 
are curiously complementary. If the I)uke of Devonshire w ere sent 
for by His Majesty upon Lord Salisbury’s retirement, why should 
not. Lord Rosebery become his Foreign Minister and Mr. Chamberlain 
bis Leader of the House!' Whether the two Liberal Imperialists, 
now agreeing in everything essential except tl.—ir opinion of each 
other, are to*work together to the gain of the Em [lire or against 
each other to the loss of the Empire, there is but one exalted inter¬ 
vention which can determine. It is that of the King! 


Cabchas. 
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Is any list that could be made of 'the five or six most •famous 
men of the generation which has now just quitted the earth, Mr. 
Gladstone would find a place, a place beside Bismarck, who survived 
him a few months, as well as Lincoln and Cavour, who died many 
years before him, but belong to the same generation. There were 
so many sides to his character and such a wonderful variety in his 
prowess, that it would be impossible to convey an adequate idea 
either of the one or of the other within the space of a short article. 
I huve made a study of them in a little volume published in 
America in the summer of 1898, and will not attempt to repeat 
here what was said there. 

That which I am asked to do in the few paragraphs of this 
article is to note certain aspects of his character which may be of 
special interest to young men who desire, at the time when they 
are forming their own habits of thbught and life, to know what 
were the salient traits and mental qualities of those illustrious 
ones whose names filled and occupied the world when they were 
entering it. 

Tlyit which most struck the person who spent a few days in the 
same hmj.se with Mr. Gladstone was the restless and unceasing 
activity ol his mind. People often talked of his industry. But 
industry rather suggests the steady and dogged application which 
plods through a task because the task is set and has got to be 
despatched, lie seemed to work because he liked it, or perhaps 
because lie could not help working, llis energy was inexhaustible, 
and when he was not engaged on whatever might for the time 
being he doomed business, he was just as strenuously occupied in 
studying or writing about some subject, quite unconnected with his 
regular employment, which for the moment interested him. 

Nearly everything, except, perhaps, natural science, of which he 
was strangely ignorant, did interest him. Theology and'ecclesias¬ 
tical history had the foremost place, but general history, classical 
archeology, poetry—especially the Greek and Italian poets—were 
always in his mind, and books about them might always* be seen on 
his table. The abundance of his interests and the zest with which 
lie indulged them Vere n great help to ltim, for they enabled him to 
throw olf the cares <>t polities, and they distracted his*thought#from 
the inevitable vexations and disappointments of public life.. It was 

CopjrrijrliJ in the T'nittsl Sill tea of America by tlu* Yviitht' Ocm/wm.*, 
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bis p^octioe, when he returned late at night from the House of Com¬ 
mons after an exciting debate ^ to place a light at the head of his bod 
and read* some agreeable but not too exciting book, often, but not 
always, a novel, for twenty minutes, after which he scarcely ever 
failed to have a good night’s rest. 

Sometimes he felt tlie actiyity of his mind press too hardly on 
him. * I remember one misty evening, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, to have seen his remarkable figure a few yards boforo mo 
in St. James’s Park. There was no mistaking him even at night, 
so peculiar was his walk; indeed, so peculiar that people who did 
not know him would turn to watch him ns he passed along the 
street. Thinking it hardly safe for him, famous as he was, to bo 
alone in so solitary a place, I overtook him and asked if 1 might 
walk by him, apologising if I should be disturbing his thoughts. 

“ My wish,” he answered with a touch of sadness, “ and my diffi¬ 
culty is to avoid thinking, so I am glad to be disturbed.” And a 
year or two later he told mo that to rest and distract his mind he 
had formed the habit of counting the omnibuses he met in the space 
of three or four hundred yards between his residence in Downing 
Street and the House of Commons, so as to seo whether he could 
make an average of them, based on a comparison of the number that 
passed each day. 

Unlike most Englishmen, he cared nothing for any games or for 
any sort of what is ealled sport. As a youth he used to shoot a 
little, and on one occasion hurt a finger so badly that it hud to be 
cut off by u country doctor. It was before the days of chloroform, 
and he described the pain as terrible. Like Sir Robert l’eel. he was 
very sensitive to physical pain. But before he reached middle life 
he hod given up shooting. Nor did he ride. Indeed, his only form 
of exercise, beside walking, was the felling of trees in Ids park at 
Hawaivlen. This practically restricted him, except when ut. 11a- 
warden, to intellectual pleasures for recreation. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, he would play backgammon, a game which makes very slight 
callB upon memory or reflection. 

This wonderful activity of mind did not seem to spring from any 
sense of haste or pressure to get through one picco of work in order 
to go on to something elso. He was never in a hurry, never seemed 
anxious, even when the time was short, to finish a job off in an in¬ 
complete way in order to despatch the work which remained, but went 
straight on ‘through everything ut the same pace, reminding one of the 
strong, steady, uniform stroke of the piston of a huge steam-engine. ‘ 

r remember^ bow, having once called ox liinfby appointment at 
3 r.si., I found him just sitting down to urra.igo his thoughts (or u 
great speech he had to make the same afternoon at a crisic in tho 
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Eastern Question. He wished information on a point that happened 
• to be within my knowledge, and besides questioning me very deliber¬ 
ately upon it, talked in a leisurely way on the subject at large as if 
he had nothing else to do. At five o’clock he rose to deliver one of 
his longest and finest speeches, which it would have taken most men 
day a to prepare for. However, he never wanted words; all his care 
was to be sure of the facts and to dispose the matter of a speech in 
the proper order. 

With maey people a high sense of the value of time produces 
unpunctual! ty, because they desire to crowd more things into the day 
than the day permits. It was not so with him. He got rapidly through 
workf not by haste, hut by extreme concentration of his faculties upon 
it. And as he was never in a hurry, he scarcely ever failed to keep 
an appointment. 

It was not only time that he hated to see squandered. He disliked 
waste in everything. Any heedless or lax expenditure of public 
money (lispluasedhim not merely because it increased the burdens of the 
people, but because it seemed to him stupid and wrong—a sort of 
offenco against reason. lie was more careful about publio money 
■ thau if it came out of his own pocket. 

Once in the little garden behind his official residence he lamented 
that the surface was all gravel, saying that the wife of his predecessor 
had caused the turf formerly there to be taken away for the sake of 
her garden parties. When asked why he did not have the turf put 
back, .lie answered it would cost too much. “ How much ? ” He 
named a gum, which, to tho best of my recollection, was less than 
forty pountls, and evidently thought this cost more than he ought to 
ask the country to bear. 

He used to express surprise at the modern English habit of using 
cabs to go quickly over a short distance in the city, contrasting it 
with the frugality of his contemporaries in his early days, when vehicles 
plying for hire were scarce. His eagerness to keep down the public 
expenditure was not much appreciated by tho people, for during the 
last thirty years public opinion in England has become quite careless 
regarding the raising and spending of revenue. 

This <lislik%of all needless expenditure aeeorded with the simplicity 
of his own life. He had an almost puritanical aversion to luxury in 
dress,.in food, in the furniture of a. house, in the external para¬ 
phernalia of life, and never went beyond the requirements of modest 
comfort. All his ideals were of the moral sort, all Iris pleasures of the 
intellectual sort. Though us a political economist and a financier he 
rejoiced in the oxtmordiynry growth of wealth in England, he saw 
with disquiet tho habits of luxury and the tendencies of though; and 
tastb which wealth brought with it, and often declared that the .humbler 
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dosses -were far more likely to be right in their political opinions than 
the rish and great. * 

The pseaence in the Legislature of men really indifferent to political 
issues, but Becking to use their position for the promotion of their 
private pecuniary objects, filled him with alarm. To most of us it does 
not seem to be at this moment a growing evil in England. IJut 1 
recollqpt that in 1897, after he had retired from publio life, he dwelt 
upon it as the greatest danger that threatened parliamentary 
institutions. 

His pride, which was great, showed itself in his high senserof 
personal honour and dignity, a sense so high as almost to exclude 
vanity, any manifestation of whioh he would have thought beneath 
him. It never appeared in the intercourse of private life. 

No one was more agreeable and easy in conversation. He gave 
unstintingly the best he had to give, and gave it to all alike, to the 
person of least as readily as to the person of most consequence. 
Though he talked copiously and in a somewhat oratorical fashion, 
with modulations of voice and gestures which reminded one of his 
speeches, he never tried to absorb the conversation, and was always 
quick to listen to anyone who had some new facts to give, especially 
if they lay within the lines of his historical and theological interests. 
His respect for learning was so great that he was sometimes imposed 
upon by people who professed more than they possessed. Still 
greater was his respect for the gift of poetry. 

In a remarkable letter which he wrote after the death of Alfred 
Tennyson to the poet’s eldest son, the present Lord Tennyson, and 
which is printed in the second edition of the latter’B li^c o/’liis father, 
he expressed with characteristic force his sense of the superiority of 
the genius which speaks to all succeeding ages through immortal 
verse to the talent of the statesman, whose work is done hy lower 
methods and for his own time, and who is soon forgotten. Poetry 
and philosophy were to him the highest forms of human effort, anil 
philosophy he valued chiefly as the handmaid of theology, taking— 
so far as his friends could discover—no very great interest in meta¬ 
physics proper, but only in such parts of them as could ho made to 
support or explain morality and religion. His own favourite 
philosopher was Bishop Butler, in whom he found the union of these 
elements which he desired. 

Towards German metaphysics, and perhaps even towards German 
literature in general, he betrayed a slight prejudice, which seemed to 
spring from his dislike to the sceptical influence German thought had 
exercised in the days of his early manhood. ,, 

Italian podts were his favourites, next after Greek and English 
ones ; indeed, he sometimes seemed inclined to put Daute at the head 
of all poets. How far this was due to his sym]>athy with .Dante’s 
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theology it was not easy to determine. He would not have admitted 

it to be so, though, as every one knows, fye tried to disoover traces of 
Christian theology in the mythology of Homer. But he was more 
influenced by likings and aversions of this kind than he himself 
realised? being by mi means what people cgll “ objective ” or detached 
in his judgments. Moreover, though sincere and earnest in seeding 
, for truth, his mental methods were really more forensic than judicial, 
and he seldom delivered conclusions which had not been more or less 
^coloured by the feelings of sympathy or repulsion which made him 
unconsciously adopt a view and then find arguments for it. 

This W in one way an advantage to him in public life. It helped 
to make him sanguine. When he desired a thing, he found it easy 
to deem it attainable. Sometimes he erred by underrating the forces 
opposed to him. But on the whole he gained by the cheerful eager¬ 
ness with which he threw himself into enterprises from which less 
hopeful men recoiled as impracticable. 

The warmth of his feelings, though it sometimes betrayed him into 
language of undue vehemence in denouncing what he thought unjust 
conduct or pernicious principle, did not make him harsh in his judg¬ 
ment of persons or unfair in his treatment of them. In private he 
discussed people’s character and capacities very freely. Few things 
were more instructive than to sit beside him and listen to the running 
commentary which he would deliver on the speakers in a House of 
Commons debate, noting the strong and weak points which they 
showed, and delivering estimates of their respective abilities. 

These estimates- were sometimes trenohant in exposing the preten¬ 
sions of showy men, who imposed on the outside world. But they 
were hardly ever bitter. Even the antagonists who attacked him 
with violence or spite, forgetting the respect due to his age and 
position, did not seem to rouse any personal resentment in his large 
and charitable mind. Indeed, his friends often thought that he erred 
on the side of his indulgence, and honoured by elaborate refutation 
persons whom he had better have dismissed with a few words of 
contempt. 

I cannot recolUa single instance in whioh he seemed to he actuated 
by a revengeful wish to punish a person who had assailed or injured 
him, but I recall many in which he refrained from opportunities 
others would have used. How far this was duo Jo indifference, 
how far to a sense of Christian duty, was a question often discussed 
by those who watched him. Perhaps it was partly due to his pride, 
which led him to dCftm it below his dignity to yield, to vulgar 
passions. , 

One 6f the strange contrasts whioh his character presented wat/that 
j between bss excitability on small occasions and bis perfect composure 
jj ? a S rea f onOB. He would sometimes in a debate, arising suddenly, say 
| imprudent things, owiflg to the strength of his emotions, would then 
I VOU USXI. K.S. c 
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* attempts to Mil people and destroy buildings by dynamite J»ad been 
made in Xiondon, it was thought necessary to guard his person, and 
the persons of some of his colleagues, by policemen who were charged 
to follow them about everywhere. This protection was most distaste¬ 
ful fb him, and 'though to please his triends he generally submitted 
to it, he could not resist the temptation occasionally to escape. 

There is a back way out of the House of Commons by which it is 
po^iblo to get on to the Thames Embankment, the view from which 
over the river is always striking, and most so just before sunrise, when 
the morning star flames up above St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the sky 
reddening over the city begins to redden the broad stream beneath. 
By this way he used to pass out late at night, eluding the vigilance 
of the police, and enjoy a solitary stroll under the stars before 
returning to his house, indiiferent to the dangers which others feared 
for him. 

So, too,' on his journeys to and from London, and in his walks 
round llawarden, he insisted on reducing the precautions taken to 
the lowest point that his friends would permit, hating the idea that 
any one would attempt to harm him, and having no apprehensions 
for himself. 

The circumstances of his life and career called more frequently for 
the exercise of moral courage than of physical, nor is there any career 
in which such courage is more essential, either to success or to a man’s 
own inward peace and satisfaction, than that of a statesman in a 
popularly-governed country. Whoever enters such a career must be 
prepared to be bften misunderstood and still moTe often misrepre¬ 
sented. lie is sure to excite .enmities—and that not only from 
opponents—and be will from time to time have to face unpopularity 
if he obeys his conscience. 

In an admirable speech delivered in the House of Lords just after 
Mr. Gladstone’s death, Lord Kosebery referred to his frequent use of 
the word “ manly,” os indicating the quality which ho most valued. 
It was one which he never failed to practise. He was cautious, care¬ 
fully examining beforehand the country lie was going to traverse. 
If ho thought the risks of failure too great, ho might choose some 
other course. But once lie had chosen his course, no threats oi 
opponents, no qualms and tremors of friends, could turn liim from it. 

Difficulties rather stimulated that wonderful reserve of fighting 
force which lie possessed. None of his colleagues ever heard him 
suggest os a reason for droppiug a measure or recoiling from an 
executive net, tlio personal attacks to which he or they would la- 
exposed. It was a consideration that never crossed his mind, and 
this became so well known to those who were around him tlftt tlics 
did uoftthink of suggesting it ns one which could affect his action 
Although, as has been already observed, lie was impetuous, aud 
• c U 
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sometime^ threw too muoli passion into a speeoh when he had become * 
excited, this courage had nothing to do with his impetuosity, and was 
just as manifest when he was weighing a question in cold blood. 

Mr. Gladstone had his deficiencies and even his faults. No one 
who knew him need wish to d en y them, because hiS great qualities 
were far more than sufficient to eclipse them. But I think that those 
who studied him closely, in private as well as in public, would have 
agreed in holding that they were faults rather of intellect tUan,of 
character, so far as it is possible to distinguish these two things. 

It was, of course, chiefly by his intellectual gifts that he was known, 
and for them that he was admired. Yet that which seemed most 
worthy of admiration in a man who had seen so much of the world 
and might well have been hardened by it, was the freshness and 
warmth of his feelings and the lofty plane on which his thoughts 
moved. In discussing a subject with him, one was often struck by 
the tendency of his mind to become fantastic, to miss the central 
point of a question, to rely upon a number of fine-drawn and subtle 
arguments, instead of one or two solid ones. But if an appeal was 
made to his love of humanity and justice and freedom, he never 
failed to respond. 

He hated cruelty. One of the strongest motives ho hod for 
taking up the cause of Irish Home Iiule was his horror at the 
atrocities which had been perpetrated, in Ireland at the end of last 
century. He would often speak of them with a sense of shame as 
well as anger, which made one imagine that he thought some kind 
of expiation for them required from England. It was the samo 
loathing for cruelty and oppression that made him, in 1870-78, and 
again in his latest years, so ardent an advocate of the cause of the 
Eastern Christians. 

He had a very strong sense of public duty. His standard of 
personal honour was high in small tilings as well as in great, and I 
may illustrate this by saying that, though he was extremely ingenious 
in debate and extremely anxious to prevail, 1 cannot recall an in¬ 
stance in which he knowingly misrepresented an adversary’s words, 
or used an argument which he himsglf knew to he fallacious, although 
these are the most familiar devices of parliamentary controversy, 
which, though certainly censurable, are used by many men deemed 
fair and trustworthy in the relations of private life. 

His view of human nature was always charitable, and even in¬ 
dulgent. Sometimes it was too indulgent; yet this *18 the better 
sid% on whioh to err. The memory of -these things, and of his 
magnanimity and of his courage, abides with, those who knew him, 
and fighres more largely in their estimate of his worth und his ’place 
in English public life than does tliair admiration for his splendid 
intellectual powers and his tireless intellectual energy. 

James Bryce. 



RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND BRITAIN: A WARDING 
AND A MORAL. 1 

For more than twenty years I have been preaching, far the most 
pari?to deaf ears, the suicidal folly of pur unreasoning policy towards 
Russia ever since the Crimean War, and the serious menace to our 
naval and commercial supremacy which the designs of Germany 
pegtend. Ih an article signed “ Ignotus,” in the April number of 
this Review, I traced in outline the methods hy which Germany has, 
in the course of less than forty years, reached her present position in 
Europe! They have been methods of the most unscrupulous 
Machiavellian statecraft, beginning with the invasion of the Elbe 
Duchies on pretexts which were cynically cast aside when they had 
served their purpose, and ending with the buccaneering seizure of 
Iviao-Chow, which was the real cause of the Boxer rising. I must 
refer the reader to the article for the detailed proof of my indictment. 

But Germany’s ambition is not yet satisfied. She aims at “ a 
world policy ”; and to enable her to fulfil her destiny, “ the future of 
Germany,” says her ruler, must he “ on the water.” In plain lan¬ 
guage the aim of German policy is to wrest from Britannia the Sceptre 
of the Sea. This desire, which the German Chancellor has revealed 
under a transparent veil of diplomatic phraseology, is prompted partly 
by a domineering national pride, and partly hy economic necessity. 
The victory of Germany over France seems to have gradually trans¬ 
formed the national character. From being a nation of students, 
idealists, philosophers, the Germans have become a nation of soldiers, 
tradesmen, financial speculators. Mars and Mammon are now the 
most popular deities in the land of Goethe, Schiller, and Ilegel. Two 
or three years ago it happened to me to meet on board an English 
yacht in a foreign port an officer of rank in the German navy. He 
was well-informed, pleasant, and obliging. One of our party happened, 
in course of conversation, to remark on the strange fact, that while 
Germans could be most agreeable and friendly towards English people 
in private, the German nation showed the most bitter hostility towards 
the English nation. The office’s manner suddenly changed, and 
became almost fierce. “ Do you wonder at it P ” he asked. “ I am 
a sailer, and have been all over the world. I have never entered a 
harbour without finding your flag flying. On land we are all-power¬ 
ful. On the sea we are nothing while you keep your supremacy. 
We are sick of that, and are determined to put a stop to it” Germany 

1 1) To prevent miaimdcratanillhtr, it may be better to mate that thiaaartiele era* yritten 
before Mr. Chumherlain'a ^linbuntb epeecli anil the agitation earned by it in Germany: 
anil, of i'uiime, before the writer bail an opportunity of reading “ CalubaaVb artklo in 
the December FoarttiOHTLV RxvuiW. 
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is conscious o£ her military hegemony, and her pride is stung by 
finding herself, through the supremacy of Britain, impotent on the 
ocean. 

But nations do not in thhse days make war for glory only. 
Powerful motives of a very material sort lie behind Germany’s thirst 
to make her future on the water. In the raw material of wealth she 
is a ppor country, and her population is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. It is now over fifty-six millions. To provide for the wants 
of the nation and find an outlet for her redundant population Bhe is 
thus forced to seek commercial development and territorial expan¬ 
sion. And she finds us athwart her path in every direction. Wo 
possess a number of good things winch Germany needs and covets, 
and ns if this wore not enough, she complains that we have taken 
advantage of her impotence at sea to annex all that is profitable in 
South Africa. I have shown in my article on “ Germany aud 
England ” in the April number of this Review that the telegram 
from the Kaiser to Ivruger was by no means the offspring of a 
generous impulse, but a deliberate act of State policy which was to 
be followed by a league with Russia and France against us. This 
was candidly admitted bv Count von Billow in the German Reichstag 
on the tilth of December, 11)00. Having discovered “ that, in the 
event of a conflict with England in Africa,” said the Chancellor, 
“ we should have had to rely upon our own strength, a patriotic 
Government was bound to draw its own conclusions.” 1 The first of 
these conclusions is the creation of a powerful navy which shall 
command the Xortli Sea, and the remainder will depend on circum¬ 
stances. Serious industrial troubles loom ominously on the political 
horizon of Germany, and industrial troubles in Germany would be 
more dangerous than in any other country, and this for two reasons. 
The first is that Socialism in Germany rests on a more scientific basis 
than Socialism anywhere else. Russian Nihilism, let us remember, 
is the offspring of German brains. German Socialism is thoroughly 
organised. It is already influentially represented in Parliament, ami 
is rapidly spreading among the electors, as each successive election 
proves. The danger here is twofold: first, the control of the jiurlia- 
mentaiy machine by the Socialists; next, the control of the army. 
There is ono aspect of military conscription vvhicfi is apt to bo 

1, A taler [iroof ha* tuna furnished'in TVieri- llimnnrr/. uflir /tis JHumissat. j|i*t yuh- 
lirhed in Berlin, hy i>r. liman, an intimate friend of llii.nmr.-k, tin- followin';: - 
41 fn the Trail,vital ((■'>titni Prince Bismarck'* *yni]iulhie* rvtrt ojauiy on I lu- It,S i 
hide. Coolly ir lie judged, yet hi did util hide hi* vi- Wn at,ml events at tic hc>nnmn£ 
of lSliG, tic re.-u;i iif which wa* tin- Kinjicmr V iliiuui** leh-rrriun to .‘t-is-iilt nt hnicer. 
They were- t-imjily yolitival liurrrlary or jiirm-y, and aiuuqt it i-oine to tin- worst, 
one could, he thought, dcjn-nd on the Boon*, who hud iron nutun-u udilid to a 
phlegmatic telii]icmilient. aud w-i-n-, tu-Bidl-s, good *iiot*. t„ Rhode* the Prince 

h»w the ill V, r hto-klirok II, towunl* whom the Iiri!i»li tii.vinuni nt had udopkd au 
attitude which awuk' aid the t,u*piciuu of complicity with, or at hast fear of, l^rii.” 
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overlooked: I mean its tendency to propagate Socialistic ideas among 
the masses. This applies to Germany more than to any other Euro¬ 
pean country. In France the conscripts, especially of thp rural 
districts, remain under the influence lot religion while with the 
colours, and return for the most port to homes where a religious 
atmosphere prevails. In Protestant Germany it is otherwise. The 
Christian creed, while formally recognised, has lost much of its Jiold, 
especially iu the towns. It does not, as in France and Russia, enter 
into the woof and texture and substance of the people’s character. 
The consequence is that it is liable to yield easily to corrosive influ- 
1 cnees. The German conscript leaves his rural home with his ample 
faith in. Gpd and Kaiser. But liis faith is a traditional instinct, not 
a reasoned belief; and two or three years of barrack life will shake, 
and in many coses destroy, it. Numbers of soldic-rs thus return to 
their homes every year as full-fledged Socialists, and preach their new 
creed with the proverbial zeal and fervour of converts. This accounts 
for the steady and rapid increase of the Socialist vote. But it is 
inoculating the army as well ns the parliamentary representation, 
and thus bids fair to get hold at no distant period of the legislative 
and coercive power of the Empire. This catastrophe would be 
accelerated, ami might be precipitated, by severe industrial and 
agricultural distress, and a parliament and an army largely imbued 
with Socialistic ideas and doctrines would be apt, in such circum¬ 
stances, to remodel existing institutions. Men who have been taught 
that there is no heaven hereafter for those who toil and suffer ou earth 


are only too likely to seek their heaven here, and to seek it with the 
least possibl<Vlelny. The body politic can have no more dangerous 
element iu its constitution thau an educated proletariat in distress. 
And that is what Germany is coming to unless she can find a 
promising outlet for her surplus population, anil an expansion of trade 
sufficient to support her crushing armaments and to sustain in com¬ 
fort her home population. 

Now Great Britain is regarded in Germany, by rulers and ruled, 
as the one great obstacle to German expansion everywhere. Our fleet 
controls the sea, and while that supremacy lasts Germany cannot fulfil 
wliat she considers her manifest destiny without our permission. . She 
lias designs on ftio richest portions^)! the Turkish Empire, and has 
been sedulously cultivating for that purpose the friendship of the 
Sultan, <*von to tlio condonation of the ‘Armenian massacres. But 
there, too, a Power which rules the sea can ory, “ Thus far, and no 
farther ! ” It is natural that Germany should chafe at this restraint, 
and should strain every nerve to break loose from it. This she can 
only do, within uuy measufuble distance of time, by securing the 
alliancp of one or more #f the Great Powers. She has already made 
two ineffectual attempts in that direction—in the Kruger telegram 
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and Fashoda incidents 1 —and she will try again on the first favour- 
ablesopportunity. It will be our fault if she succeed, for her only 
chance jof success is an alliance with Russia against us; and Russia 
is not likely to form such on alliance unless we drive her into it. 
But she may be driven into it by an indefinite continuation of our 
stupid policy ever since the Crimean war; a policy of suspicion, 
detraction, nagging, jubilation over every check to her policy; 
menacing suggestions of an alliance against her—now with Turkey, 
then with Japan, and anon with Germany. If we persist in playing 
the part of the dog-in-the-manger, “ willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike,” and thus convince Russia that we are her one irreconcil¬ 
able and chronic foe, then indeed she may consider that her interest 
lies in contracting an alliance even with Germany against us. On 
the other hand, the first article in the foreign policy of Germany 
ever since Bismarck shaped and moulded it is to keep on good terms 
with Russia, whatever may happen. So intent was Bismarck on the 
imperative necessity of this that he made, as we have lately learnt, 
a secret treaty with Russia after the formation of the Triple Alliance. 
His policy still reigns in the German Foreign Office; a fact of which 
we had a painful example in what Count von Billow ostentatiously 
called “ the Yangtze agreement ”—a public avowal, which was pre¬ 
ceded by a private intimation to Russia, that the Anglo-German 
agreement was intended to admit Germany into the British sphere of 
influence, but not to interfere with Russian policy in the Far East. 
The object of this was to persuade Russia that England was her 
enemy and Germany her friend. Count Waldersec pursued tiie same 
policy all through the international occu]>ation of I’ckiin; doubtless 
in obedience to instructions from Berlin. 

The position is, therefore, perfectly plain. It is impossible to arrive 
at a working understanding with Germany. It is her interest to 
supplant us in the field of commerce and to destroy our supremacy at 
sea, and all nations—Germany most of all and least scrupulous of ull 
—will pursue the policy which mukes for their interest. 

It is the interest of Russia, on the other hand, to cultivate our 
friendship; and ours not loss to cultivate hers. Our respective in¬ 
terests do not necessarily clash anywhere. She has nothing which 
we covet. "We have nothing which she covets: India least of all, 
as any one who considers the matter with an unprejudiced mind 
will see. 

It is very curious that a nation so robust as the British, sc full 
of common sense in ordinary matters, and possessed of such govern¬ 
ing and administrative qualities as have made the British Empire 
the admiration of mankind, should nevertheless ho often the victim 

(1) fye the article on “ German j and England,” in the Foktnioutly Review uf 
April, 1901. 
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of prejudices so unreasonable as really to deserve the name of mono¬ 
mania. * • 

It "would be incredible, did we not know it to be true, that 
masses of men of tbe highest ability and integrity may be victims 
of a prejudice which, to an unprejudiced mind, has not an atom of 
iea|on to Buppart it. Such I believe to be the case of British 
Rnssophobio. Let us glance at the facts. . 

Some months before the Russo-Turkish war in 1877 the Emperor 
of Bussia communicated bis views with great frankness to the 
British Ambassador. The following are extracts from his commu¬ 
nications :— 

“ Intentions are attributed to Russia of a future conquest of India, and of the 
possession of Constantinople. Can anything be more absurd i With regard to 
tlio former, it is a perfect impossibility ; and as regards the latter, I repeat again 
the most solemn assurances that I entertain neither the wish nor the intention." 

Again:— 

“ The Emperor has not the slightest wish or intention in any way to menace 
the interests of England either with regard to Constantinople, or Egypt, or India. 
With regard to India, His Majesty not only considers it impossible to do so, hut 
an act of folly if practicable." 

Again, after the war broke out:— * 

“ His Majesty the Emperor attaches the greatest importance to the maintenance 
of good relations between the two countries. He will make every effort to that 
end ; but the English Cabinet, on their side, must do the same." 1 

These assurances were given by the Liberator of the Serfs, one of 
the nobles^ and most honest of Sovereigns. But I do not base my 
argument on the honesty of any Tsar or any Russian Government, 
though I believe them to be on a par in that respect with other 
Governments. Governments will, in the last resort, pursue that policy 
which they believe to be best for their country. In November, 1876, 
the Tsar assured our Ambassador that be considered tbe conquest of 
India “ not only impossible, but an act of folly if practicable.” Let 
us examine these two propositions in the dry light of facts. The 
conquest of India now would be a very different matter from its 
conquest by Alexander the Great aud other leaders, when tbe 
country was dfcided under many .sovereigns and chieftains who were, 
for the most part, in a state of chronic internecine strife. A prudent 
invader could rely on the co-operation of discontented potentates 
and tribes. A comparatively small army of determined warriors 
under a skilful general might under those conditions have sufficed. 
It lived chiefly on the countries through which it passed, and thus 
troubled itself hut little about commissariat; while spears and £ows 
and arrows could be/carried with ease across roadless valleys and 

(1) Parliamentary Papers, Turkey, No. 9 (1878), p. 2; No. IS (1878), pp.*l, 2. 
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mountains which would present an almost impassable barrier to a 
modern army, even if there were no enemy to oppose it. Our own 
experience against the Boers <jjught to dissipate for ever this anti¬ 
quated superstition, ob Lord Salisbury truly called the fear of a 
Hussion invasion of Indio. The Boers fighting against us probably 
never exceeded 30,000 men at one time, and for more than a jreor 
it is questionable whether they, ever exceeded 20,000. And they are 
for the most part an army of peasant-farmers with no military train¬ 
ing either for officers or men. Yet they have hold out against us 
for more than two years. A few months after the war began wo 
amassed against them an army much larger than Marlborough or 
Wellington had at any time under their command, and we gradually 
increased it to 250,000, and still maintain it at that figure, although 
Lord Kitchener’s estimate ^November 13th) places the Boers in the 
field at only 10,000. And in addition to all this we possess all tlio 
towns and railways. 

The truth is, arms of precision and smokeless powder place the 
invader at an enormous disadvantage in a difficult country, and would 
make the invasion of India under our rule a sheer impossibility. 
If it has eost us 250,OnO soldiers, with command of the sea and of 
all the railways, to maintain a struggle of more than two years, still 
unfinished, against such a petty foe, wlmt sort of army would Itus.-ia 
need for the invasion of India ‘i Half a million, not including camp 
followers, would hardly be too many, considering the long line of 
communications to be guarded among hostile and warlike populations. 
According to the calculation of a military expert an invading ‘army 
of only 200,000 men would require for transport serve£ 400,000 
camels, 300,000 horses, and l'tii.000 camp followers. The ex¬ 
pedition would require many mouths of preparation, which could 
not he done in secret: and we should meanwhile be preparing 
to give the invaders a warm reception, and organising the inter¬ 
vening tribes to harass them on the march. We should know for 
certain the route they took, and would have an overwhelming force 
at the mouth of the few passes through which they would have to 
pass. They would be exhaust', d, and far away from their base, with 
their communications exposed to eonstaut interruption, while our 
troops would bo quite fresh, with • their base at hahd and their 
communications secure behind them. Defeat would be ruinous to 
the invaders. Their prmh'i/- gone, swarms of enemies would gather 
behind and around them, and their fate would probably be a repeti¬ 
tion of the retreat of the Grand Army from Moscow. Such a disaster 
would imperil the rule of ltussia throughout Asia and shake her 
position seriously in Europe. Well iudeed’ might the Tsar declurc a 
Russian invasion of India to be “ impossible,” svliilo Prince Gorfclia- 
koS dishiissed it as an idea “ belonging to the domain of political 
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mythology.” Only a government of lunatics would dream of making 
the attempt. _ • • 

* Let us look at the Tsar’s 'second declaration, that the conquest of 
India by Bussia “ would be an act of follfy if practicable.” Surely that 
also is evident. If Bussia should conquer India, and drive us out, she 
could not hold it. Our departure would, be the signal for insurrections 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and our experience in 
South Africa proves that our expulsion, supposing it posable, would be 
the lightest part of the task that Bussia had undertaken. Nor, even if 
there were no insurrections, would she have a staff to man the Civil 
Service. Moreover, she would be forced to conquer, annex and hold 
all thq territory between India and her present frontier. If the 
annexation of two petty republics, with no foreign territory or hostile 
tribes between, has strainod so severely our military and financial 
resources, it needs no prophet to tell that the conquest of India would 
be more disastrous to Bussia than a crushing defeat at our hands. 
She might survive the latter. The former would certainly be 
her ruin. 

And where would lie the temptation of so ruinous a venture P 
India is not a rich country, and she is likely to become poorer year 
by year, owing to the enormous increase of her already toeming 
population. While Lord Lansdowne was Viceroy and Lord 
Wenlock Governor of Madras, they took a census of the population of 
British India, and found that the increase during the previous decade 
was thirty-three millions. That is an ominous outlook for the rulers 
of Indi.-f in no distant future. 

Bussia. 04 the other hand, is a country larger than Europe, with 
a population of *one hundred and thirty millions and boundless 
resources. What she needs, therefore, is years of peace, a larger 
population, and abundant capital. And to suppose that she is going 
to turn her hack on that promising future for the sake of wasting 
her resources in men and money in order to conquer territories which 
would tax her strength to the breaking point in the effort, and would 
certainly ruin her if she succeeded, is to suppose that Bussia is a 
nation of lunatics. 

Triod, then, by the irresistible logic of facts, the Tsar’s two 
declarations are* in controvertible. . Bussia knows that her conquest 
of India is “ impossible,” and would be “ an act of folly if practic¬ 
able.” But may not Bussia use her contiguity to our frontier in 
India to give us trouble when she has a dispute with us elsewhere P 
Undoubtedly she may. 

Iler position in Central Asia and on tho frontier of China will 
always enable her to make dbme move which will alarm'the nervous 
portion of tho British pdhlio when the nows reaches it through the 
exaggerated, perhaps inaccurate, report of some special correspondent. 
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Thus was the paltry and insignificant Fenjdeh incident magnified 
almost into a easiiK belli, so that Mr.” Gladstone was forced to ask 
Parliament for a war vote. Thus was the occupation of Port 
Arthur so manipulated by Hhe press that the Government leased 
Wei-Hei-Wei as a sop to the journalistic Cerberus . 1 

Of course Russia wiU use every ooign of vantage against us if she 
finds.us thwarting and worrying her whenever we get an opportunity, 
and helping other Powers—now Austria, as in the Treaty of Berlin ; 
now Germany, os in the Anglo-German Agreement and in tko 
Euphrates Valley Railway—to cross Russia’s path, tlussia’s move¬ 
ments against us are in self-dcfenoe. "We hove for years constituted 
ourselves the universal janitor of Europeogainst her, closing the gates 
of the Dardanelles against her at one end of her empire and those of 
the Persian Gulf at the other. My own belief is that an intelligent 
appreciation of her own interest will always prevent Russia from 
seizing Constantinople except in the dernier report of keeping another 
Power out of it. For the possession of Constantinople, ns the 
Emperor Nicholas foresaw, would almost certainly lead to the 
disintegration of Russia. Its commanding position would make 
it the capital of the Empire, which would then become a composite 
nation, partly Muscovite, partly Byzantine, with a conflict rf interests, 
ospiiations and ideals. "We know how tlio old Rome on the Tiber 
and the new Rome on the Bosphorus led to the disintegration of the 
Empire of the Cmsars. A rivalry of alien capitals would work a 
like ruin in the Empire of the Tsars.' Byzantium and Muscovy would 

(1) Liberal ■writers and speakers have never ceased to accuse l£rd Salisbury of 
pusillanimity for ordering two British war ships to leave Tort Arthur during hi* 
fri -ndly discussion of the subject with the Russian Ambassador. I am n«»t concerned 
to defend Lord Salisbury, whose policy I have myself sometimes attacked. But I like 
fair play in controversy. Now what are the facts': Lord Salisbury denied that he 
gave any order. But if he had, I think he would have acted wisely. Two British war 
ships appeared in the harbour of Port Arthur after some Russian ships had anchored 
there, and in the middle of the pourparlers between the two Governments. Of course 
the British ships had a right to be there, and Russia never questioned that right. But 
the Russian Ambassador said that the sudden apparition of the British ships at that 
particular moment wore an appearance of menace, and was inflaming the public mind 
in Russia, and making the task of the Russian Ambassador more difficult. If Ixtrd 
Salisbury had ordered the ship- away, I submit that it would have been an act of 
patriotic duty and international courtesy. To risk wur between two great countries 
for fear of being accused of cowardice in doing a right thing would indeed be the most 
ubject exhibition of criminal cowardice ; and that liberals should Is* tl»s accusers »•* 
passing strange. I believe they would have praised in Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Rosebery what they censure in Lord Salisbury. I have been told by a naval .officer, 
that it is the custom in nur navy, especially in the Far Knst, that two of our ships should 
shadow every Russian war ship, (’an anything more insulting anl irritating be con¬ 
ceived \ It is by these petty and offensive affrouts that wf have succeeded in inflaming 
the Russian people* who are naturally disposed to * 0 © our friends, against us. I trust 
that this custom will be abolished without delay. To ^ngle Russia out os a suspect 
nation) whose navy mast 1* placed under British surveillance* is an affront which 
wounds a proud and powerful people more than open hostility. 
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refuge to amalgamate, and the Russian Empire would go to pieces 

in the vain effort ot mutual assimilation^ “ If once the Tsar,’’ said 
Nicholas, in one ot those confidential conversations with our 
Ambassador in 1851, “ were to take up his abode at Constantinople, 
Russia* would cease to be Russia. No, Russian would like that.” 
He proposed, therefore, the creation of a confederation of Befikan 
States under the protection of Russia, with Constantinople as a free 
city under the protection of the Great Powers, which would then have 
.practically meant Russia and Great Britain. We chose to “put 
our money on the wrong horse ” and preferred the alliance of “ the 
Siok Man.” 

But however that may be, the fate of Constantinople is no affair 
of ours. It is the affair of Austria and Germany, who have got us— 
very cleverly on their part, very stupidly on ours—to guard 
Constantinople for their benefit. We have just os little interest in 
Persia, if I am right in supposing that Russia has no designs on India, 
except to give us check when we are acting against her elsewhere. 
Commercially, Persia is at present of small value to us. Under 
Russian rule its natural resources would be developed, and we Bhould 
be the chief gainers. I doubt whether Russia aims at annexing 
Persia, at all events within any measurable distance of time. She 
has enough on her hands of that kind of work for along time to come 
without annexing by conquest a Jringdom alien in race and religion. 
But in any case let us remember that a commercial nation like ours 
always profit? by the annexation of barbarous territory by a civilised 
Power, with or without “ the open door.” The fact is, no civilised 
Power can close its door effectually against its neighbours’ trade. 
In spite of all protective tariffs our annual trade with the United 
States is £138,500,000; with France £71,500,000; with Germany 
£61,500,000 ; with Holland £44,500,000 ; with Russia £34,000,000 : 
with Belgium £31,000,000 ; with China, which looms so largely in 
the popular imagination as a mine of enormous value, only 
£10,000,000, exclusive of Hong-Kong, which is a British possession. 
Yet China is highly civilised compared with Persia. There is no 
greater fallacy its the history of commerce than the idea that “ trade 
follows the flag.” 1 Our trade wiih foreign countries amounts to 
£554,000,000 as against £184,000,000 with our colonies, which tax 
our imports as if we were a foreign nation. It was supposed at the 
time that Russia’s possession of Batoum would shut out British 
commerce. The event lias proved that we are the chief gainers. 
Commercially, therefore, the possession of Persia, as of Mqpchuria, by 
Russia would benefit our,trade exceedingly. Politically it would not 
. hurt us’if we can only convince Russia that we have no hostile designs 

(1) See afi able speech by Mr. McEwan, late M.P. for the Central Division of 
■■ Edinburgh. * 
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against her. If Russia really harboured those sinister intentions 
against India -with which sh«i is credited in prejudiced imaginations, 
she has let Blip in the most inexplicable manner at least two splendid 
opportunities of putting her schemes in practice: the Indian Mutiny 
and the war in South Africa, The injury she could hare done us on 
both'occasions is incalculable. Yet her conduct on both occasions has 
been not only correct but friendly. She could have prevented us, and 
can do bo still, from sending a single soldier from Iudia to IJouth 
Africa without giving us a tangible ground of complaint. She has 
twice within the last six years refused to join Germany in hostilities 
against us, as I have shown in my article in the April number of the 
Fortnightly Review. How can the Russophobists reconcile 
Russia’s attitude on critical occasions with their theory ? 

Once admit that Russia has no motive, and therefore no wish, to 
disturb us in India or elsewhere if wc only lot her alone, and then 
the reasons which should induce us to seek a working understanding 
with her will be seen to be paramount. It is not a question of her 
getting a port in the Persian Gulf, but of her getting it with our 
consent, or in spite of us in a few years— i.r., us soon as Germany 
has made her railway to the Gulf, and is ripe to offer Russia an 
alliance against us there. I have seen it stated that the question of 
allowing Russia an outlet on the Persian Gulf is not a mutter for the 
British Government to decide, but for the Indian. The sooner that 
new-fangled and pernicious doctrine is stamped upon the hitter for 
the Empire. The Viceroy of India, he he ever so able, is the servant 
of the British Government, not its master; and the ■policy of allowing 
Russia an outlet on tho Persian Gulf is a matter of Imperial, not 
merely of Indian, interest. There has been too much tendency in recent 
years to give a hack seat to Great Britain and Ireland in the polioy 
of the British Empire. “ Greater Britain ’’ is a phrase which British 
patriotism should resent as insulting. “ Greater Britain ” is in those 
famous islands in the Northern Seas. From them lias gone forth the 
race that has created and administered colonies and dependencies that 
are unique in the history of mankind. But there arc some people 
whose idea of greatness is material bulk, aud who- would regard n 
hippopotamus as a greater being than u nmn. Away with this 
unconstitutional doctrine that our relations with Russia must bo 
dictated in Calcutta, not in London ! If that doctrine had been 
acted upon after the Mutiny we should certainly have lost Oude, if 
not India, as will be shown in the sequel. 

, Of all countries in the world Syria and Asid Minor are potential ti¬ 
the richest, and, to a nation possessing ovr unrivalled commercial 
maribe and a dominant navy, file most valuable. The Ottoman 
Empire possesses all the conditions favourable to agricultural ami 
mineral development in a degree uuapproachod by any other country 
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' in the world ; climate, geographical position, fertility of soil, wealth 
of minerals, easy channels of exportation. Possessing the climates, 
it yields the fruits and products of all the zones. It abounds in 
lakes, is indented by numerous bays and gulfs, and is washed by six 
seas* all of which offer it rare advantages for maritime commerce. 
The country is, besides, intersected by broad and deep rivers, ready 
to bear its produce to the sea. In no country of the world have the 
pljs of Gombeen lavished in richer profusion. In none have they 
been so grossly and so systematically neglected and abused by the 
folly and perverseness of man. 

Germany knows well the value of those regions, and has been for 
years striving her utmost to forestall all competitors. Hence her 
anxiety to support the Sultan at whatever cost to humanity till 
her plans are matured for seizing the richest part of his inherit¬ 
ance. Hence the Kaiser’s recent telegram to Abdul Hamid thank¬ 
ing Providence for shielding his “ precious life ” in a shock of 
earthquake: precious to German schemes, no doubt, for who can tell 
what might happen if the organiser of the Armenian massacres were 
gathered to his fathers? , 

Russia is eying with hostile vigilance the development of Ger¬ 
many’s schemes iu Asiatic Turkey, and the revived claims of France 
to a religious protectorate there is resented throughout Hussia, and 
may gradually dissolve the Dual Alliance. Great Britain is the only 
Power* that has no interests, religious or political, antagonistic to 
those of Ilussia, who would still, I believe, gladly welcome our co¬ 
operation in developing our mutual interests in the Far and Near 
Fast. The time is probably not yet past for coming to terms with 
her everywhere, on no other conditions than mutual confidence, 
mutual abstinence from aggression on either side, and mutual ex¬ 
planations frankly tendered in case of any proceeding on either 
ride that may seem suspicious to the other. Our £10,000,000 a 
year from China is a mere bagatelle in comparison with the field 
waiting for British capital and energy in Asia Minor, if we do not, 
through our suicidal hostility to Russia, allow Germany to forestall 
us, os she hat done so effectually, together with Austria, in the 
regions of the Balkans and the Danube. And what a field there is 
also for British capital and skill in ‘the undeveloped province of 
Siberia. There, too, Germany is taking the lead, to our detriment. 
By disposition and economic necessity she is our deadly foe. In 
Asia Minor, in China, in the Southern Seas, we have made serious 
sacrifices to gain hlr friendship, and she has repaid us with latter 
words and nnfriendly^leeds. She is not yet ripe for an open quarrel, 
and therefore when hor press has been allowed full swing forli wliilo 
in its virulent abuse of us, it receives an official hint to hush for a 
while, since the British navy is still a power to ho reckoned with. 
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But (Jermany’s eye is still on South Africa, without which her 
African colonies are useless to fyer. Let us take care that we do not 
play her game. Some time ago the Berliner Neuesle Nuchrichten 
observed,: “ England is too much shackled in Africa to oause un¬ 
easiness to Germany.” It is that opinion, douhtleaB, whioh tefepts 
Count ton Biilow to garnish his speeches in the Beichstag with gibes 
and jeers against this oountry. 

The calculation of the German Government is that this war will 
leave the Boers in such a state of exasperation and sullen hate 
towards this country that it will take a large army for an indefinite, 
but certainly a long, period to hold the country. And military 
authorities among ourselves now talk of the necessity of keeping 
150,000 British troops in South Africa for a considerable time after 
the war is over. Consider what that means. It means in the first 
place the paralysis of our diplomacy. The most skilful diplomacy is 
sure to miscarry unless it has force behind it, and there can be no 
force behind our diplomacy while wo have 150,000, or even 100,000, 
soldiers locked up in South Africa. As soon as the war is over a host 
of time-expired men will leave the army, and the omens seem to 
show that their places will not' easily ho refilled. And who is to pay 
for the army of occupation in South Africa ? It is safe to say that 
neither South Africa nor any of our colonies will help us to bear the 
burden. And when the glory and glamour of the war are past, and 
the necessaries of life have become dearer, and myriads of men are 
out of work—os they will be when the spurious stimulus imparted to 
various trades by the war has ceased—and are cast upon the rates, 
those who feel the pinch will certainly rebel against a state of things 
which imposes grievous hardships upon them without any return in 
appreciable value. The working classes ore now, let us remember, 
our law-makers. They have hitherto shown no disposition to uuito 
against the classes above them. But they have never been severely 
tried since they received the franchise, and it would be rash to calculate 
on their forbearance in anything approaching the distress which 
followed Waterloo. They need have no recourse to riots now: they 
can achieve their ends by constitutional means, and the party that 
promises most is likely to win. 

With such a prospect before us, then, all who value the common¬ 
weal, and prefer the interest of their country to that of any party, 
should contribute any little help they can to what Lord Rosebery has 
called “ the common stock.” I wind up this article accordingly with 
a precedent .from the annals of the Conservative Party which, I 
humbly think, the Government might follow in South Africa with 
advantage to the country and credit to themselves. 

Lord Conning’s justice and generosity to the natives of India, even 
to those who had risen against us, earned for him from the Anglo- 
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Indian community the sneering nickname of “ Clemency Canning.” 
Yet even he yielded at last so for to their persistent pressure as to issue 
a Proclamation confiscating the property of the people of Oude. A 
Conservative Government eras in office at the time, under the leader¬ 
ship of Lord Derby in the House of Lords and Mr. Disraeli in the 
Oomntons. The Minister for India (Lord Ellenborough), on behalf 
of the Cabinet, cancelled the Viceroy’s Proclamation without tfelay. 
The Opposition, thereupon, moved votes of censure on the Government 
inbqjh Houses of Parliament. The motion was defeated in the Upper 
House by the narrow majority of nine. The debate collapsed in the 
House of Commons on the fourth night, owing to the interposition of 
influential members, including Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, who, 
while disapproving of the policy of confiscation, were desirous to give 
Lord Canning time to reconsider the matter, but would not support 
the vote of censure if pressed to a division. 

I shall now make some extracts from the despatch cancelling 
Lord Canning’s Proclamation, and then quote from the two ablest 
speeches in defence of the Government, Lord Ellenborough’s and Sir 
Hugh Cairns’, whose brilliant effort placed him at a single bound in 
the front rank of parliamentary oratyrs. The despatch opens as 
follows:— 

“ We cannot but express to you our apprehension that this decree pronouncing 
the disinherison of a people, will throw difficulties almost insuperable in the 
way of the re-establishment of peace.". 

Agaih:— 

“We are umler t^e impression that the war in Oude has derived much of its 
popular character from the rigorous manner in which, without regard to what the 
chief landowners had become accustomed to consider as their rights, the summitry 
settlement had in a large portion of the province been carried out by your 
officers. 

“Suddenly the people saw their King taken front among them, and our 
administration substituted for his which, how'ever bad. was at least native. . . . 
U e must admit that under the circumstances the hostilities which haTe been 
carried out in Oude have rather the character of legitimate war than that or 
rebellion, and that the people of Oude should rather be regarded with indulgent 
consideration than made the objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in 
severity almost any s which has been recorded in history as inflicted upon is sub¬ 
dued nation. • 

“We desire to see British authority in India rest upon the willing obedience of 
a contented people. There cannot be contentment where there is general confisca¬ 
tion. Government cannot long be maintained by any force in a country where 
the whole people is rendered hostile by a sense of wrong; and if it were possible 
so to maintain it, it would not bo a consummation to be desired.” 

•* ‘A noble sentiment,*with*wbiob I close my extracts from a mvt 
statesmanlike despatch.« A few extracts from Lord Elleuborough’s 
speech will show his line of ’defence. Lord Shaftesbu#, in 
.moving the vote of censure, denounced the conciliatory language of - 
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the despatch as encouraging the rebels. He exclaimed indig¬ 
nantly— 

«What inflammatory language 'is this to send forth among the Princes of 
India ! Is it wise thus to announce to a peoplo actually in arms against you that 
they are not rebels, howover much the Governor-General may Bay to the contrary,, 
but legitimate warriors fighting {or their own country and their own tights t 
Was if wise to say so if you intend to retain that Province ? ” 

The real question at issue, said Lord Ellenborough in his reply, is 
practically this:— * * 

« Shall the Government of India be conducted on the principles of justice and 
clemency, or shall it be conducted on the principles of severity, which appear in 
that Proclamation of Lord Canning? . . . Consider what confiscation is. . . . 
True, we have had confiscations in Ireland. It is said that large portions of that 
country have been confiscated three times over. Has the result in Ireland been 
prosperity ] Do not all those who have considered the subject trace to confisca¬ 
tion all the disasters which have occurred in that country I I)o you wish to turn 
Oudo into another Ireland I . . . There are some things which cannot be 
explained. Confiscation is ono of them. It is incapable of explanation. It 
stands in all its naked deformity—the most cruel infliction which can ever be- 
passed upon a country.” 

Then there were twenty-seren disarmed regiments, which required 
British troops to wntch them :— 

“They have been almost maddened by the attacks made upon them in the 
course of the mutiny, and which they have learned from the newspapers. They 
have been threatened with hanging, with transportation, and they are now under 
a panic, hardly knowing what they are to do. But imagine the positiomin which 
they will be placed if they read the Proclamation. What must b§ theii feelings 
when they find that all their property is confiscated, and thaUthcybave no homes 
to go to ? ... I do not believe that Lord Canning himself was the author of this 
Proclamation. It is contrary to his conduct and feelings. 1 believe it to have 
proceeded from other sources. I believe that he placed himself in dangerous 
hands—in the hands of men who liavo learnt nothing. . . . But I am told that 
this despatch will tend to encourage resistance on the part of the people now 
against ns. I should meet that charge with an indignation I could hardly exprew 
did I not feel its utter absurdity. They (Oudo rebels) were men who had been 
fighting with the rope round their necks. My object was to remove that rope. 
They were men who had been fighting without hope. I wished to give them 
hope. . The Proclamation left them without homes—without lands which would 
enable them to subsist. I gave them the hope of returning, to thoir homes, to 
their villages, to all the comforts of their families. Was that to encourage resist¬ 
ance 1 or to give the only hope of salvation to the people l I distinctly used tlio 
word 4 amnesty.* It is my firm* belief—and I liavo heard it of many and from 
many in India—that there is no hope of ultimate success but by an amnosty.” 

Lord Ellenborough then quotes from an unpublished letter of the 
Duke of "VYellington, a passage concerping un amnesty for rebels. 
u 1 am for tlie principle of amnesty,” said the^reat Duke, with respect 
to a previous crisis: 

41 and I am convinced that, if it hid been adopted at an early period ,r*the critical 
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circumstances of the present moment would not exist. It is the principle upon 
, which we have settled Mysore and the ceded districts, and that upon wliich we 
have made our way to this place.’ ’ 

And behind all were “ other dangers whioh have always been found 
ultimately more fatal to a State,” the dangers of a financial crisis 
and ioss of credit:— . 

• 

“ I feel absolutely convinced, unless the Government of this country should 
impose upon the Government of Indio the principle of clemency as that which is 
to "uitle it towards natives who may lie in what is called rebellion against them, 
that the war will last for a period the end oi which I cannot foresee ; and 1 beg 
your Lordships to bear in mind what would be the position of this country if 
we were finable to provide, on the security of India, the funds absolutely neces¬ 
sary for carrying on the war.” 

Sir Hugh Cairns’s defenoe of the policy of clemency and amnesty 
was masterly, and really broke the back of the attack on the Govern¬ 
ment in the House of Commons. Here is the great lawyer’s answer 
to the assertion that the people of Gude were rebels and in their 
warfare against us were guilty of crimes: — 

“ I know it has been said that Chide had voluntarily become incorporated with 
our dominions—that its people had willingly come into our allegiance, and that 
the hostilities in Oude were rebellion and not war. These assertions I deny.. . . 
That is a question which never lias been, and in all probability never will be, 
discussed in this House os fully as it might deserve. .. . All that was done then 
was done under protest, and that protest continued until the Sepoy revolt broke 
out. The people of Oude, which w#a nndera forced submission, taking advantage 
of tha( rebellion, made war against England—war, I admit, atained by bloody 
nnd barbarous crimes, but still war. . .. But now that we are victorious, let me 
ask what ia«the policy which as victors we ought to pursue ? I am prepared to 
declare what that policy should ho upon the broad grounds of jnstice. But first 
let me examine the question upon the narrower grounds of prudence nnd selt- 
interest. Do you mean to hold Oude'? If so, how do you propose to effect that 
object i Is it by the aid of a standing army 1 You may achieve your end in that 
way, but its attainment will cost you dear. Do you desire tile willing and cheer¬ 
ful submission of the people of Oude i How can you procure that submission i 
A child could answer that question. Which of two things do you do, let me ask 
you—conciliate good-will, or provoke hostility by taking from them that which 
they hold dearer than life ?. .. Therefore, I say, upon the lowest ground of self- 
interest and policy, it is for the advantage of this country to conciliate the 
attentions of the jjeople of Oude.” 

• 

Then as to the cry for confiscating the property of rebels: 

“ Whatever other nations may do, England ought not to retrograde from those 
laws of war which civilisation has introduced. How, therfj upon the principles 
of justice and the practice of civilised nations, which this country is bound t<» 
observe, ought ^re to treat tlio property of a conquered people ? . . . You might 
as well confiscate the lifes of the conquered as their property, yhe matter is so 
clear that I am ashamed to ash the House to listen to the opinion of one or two 
great Authorities upon theSubject.” 

He Bfooeeded to quote passages from Yattel, Wheaton, and the 
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Supreme Court of the United States, in denunciation of the policy of 
confiscation. 

“Lord ‘ Derby, in the Houbc of Lords, was equally emphatic 
against a policy of confiscation and severity, which “ was a certain 
means not to put on end to strife, hut to protract this into a de¬ 
sultory and most embarrassing war, and to extinguish the hope of 
peace'and security for months, perhaps for years to come.” I shall 
finish my quotations with an extract from Mr. Disraeli’s speech:— 

“If it fee supposed for a moment that I or those with whoiii I act are. pre¬ 
pared in any way to retract the opinions which we hare expressed with regard to 
the policy oi confiscation which Lord Canning, under aril influences, unhappily 
adopted, hut which 1 hope, and hare some reason to beliere, he has bj tins time 
relinquished, the House will indeed hare misinterpreted what I hare aoid, and 
the country will indeed he deceired as to the policy which we intend to pursue." 

Lord Ellenborough’s despatch ended with a strong recommenda¬ 
tion to Lord Canning to resist the pressure of the Anglo-Indian 
community, who were too near the scene of trouble to take a dis¬ 
passionate surrey of the situation, and to rely on the loyal support of 
the Government in liis disregard of the advice of the evil counsellors 
who had led him astray. 

Lord Canning, like the fine', unselfish man he was, carried out the 
policy of the Government, and with the happiest effect, in spite of 
the angry protests and sinister vaticinations of those on the spot, 
who sought to monopolise the name of “ loyalists.” Under a policy 
of clemency and amnesty the rebellion was soon quelled; the, rebels 
returned to the homes which had been wisely left them, and Oude 
has remained ever since one of the most loyal provinces in the Indian 
Empire. 

The moral and warning are obvious, and I leave the reader to 
draw them for himself. The Government has avowedly given the 
generals in South Africa a free hand, and Lord Roberts is presum¬ 
ably the author of the policy of confiscation and devastation. It is a 
policy which was natural, perhaps, to a soldier who has had no ex¬ 
perience in statesmanship, and whose only remedy is force. But has 
it answered ? Has it not, on the contrary, fulfilled to the letter the 
ominous warnings of Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Ellenhorough, 
and Sir Hugh Cairns—backed by the Conservative Forty—when the 
Government of that day bravely refused to he driven by the exaspe¬ 
rated British ooiqmuniiy in India into those drastic measures which 
the British community in South Africa have suoeeeded in extorting 
from the Governor. And let us remember that the worst accusations 
made against the Boers do not approach in gravity and heinous¬ 
ness the case against the people of Oude. Lyrd Clyde, to his credit 
he it said, gave his resolute support to those who recommended 
amnesty, clemency, and conciliation. , „ 
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The Government then nee4 not go to a distracted Opposition^for a 
policy. They have it ready to hand as a splendid heirloom from a 
Tory Government in 1858. The event.has proved that it was a polity 
os sagacious as it was noble. It is the antithesis of the policy that 
has been tried in South Africa, and its success was as speedy and 
oonspiouous as that has been the reyerse. Let the Government 
propose an armistice, and send out a Commission of able ancf fair- 
minded men representing both parties: men like the Chancellor of 
the j£xohequar and Lord Spencer, the Chief Justice and Lord Beay. 
I would add Lard Kitchener, for his is an eminently equitable and 
judicious mind. It is evident that both General Botha and Mir. 
Steyn haVe the highest respect for his character. Indeed, I believe 
that if he had been sent out with full powers and a free hand at the 
beginning of hostilities, the war would have been over long ago and a 
stable peace established. Party Government may be an evil necessity, 
but surely on critical occasions—as in the pacification of Ireland and 
South Africa, for example—there should be a truce to party warfare 
and a union among opposing leaders in furtherance of the common¬ 
weal. Mir. Gladstone tried it on the question of the Redistribution 
of Seats, and with the happiest results. He had tried it previously 
in a modified form when he sent Lord Bipan and Sir Stafford North- 
cote to negotiate the Washington Treaty. That Treaty was very 
unpopular in England at the time. But it was not mode a party 
question. And we behold its fgrits now. It healed the wounds of a 
wicked .war and a stupid and offensive statesmanship, and laid the 
foundation #f the cordial friendship which now unites the two great 
nations in bonds "which we all hope will be perpetual. 

Such a Commission as I have sugggested would cost no slur on 
Lord Milner. There are many precedents. Lord Salisbury’s mission 
to Constantinople in 1877 cast no discredit on the British Ambassador. 
Giro Lord Milner every credit that his warmest friends may suggest 
—and I count myself among the number—yet if he were an angel 
from heaven circumstances have disqualified him juBt now for the 
office of peacemaker. A bad settlement by another would have a 
better ohance of sucoess than a good settlement by him. An elementary 
knowledge of haiman nature mus£ teach that lesson to anyone who 
reflects seriously on the facts. It would be the business of the Com¬ 
mission to examine the whole situation with their own fresh eyes and 
minds, taking counsel with Boers as well as with. British. They 
would then return with a report and a scheme of settlement, whioh 
Parliament majr be trusted to disouss without party spirit. 

One thing more. *\Ve hear much of the encouragement which {jbe 
Boers ^have received f(om sympathetic speakers and writers in this 
country. Is there no danger of discouraging the Boers—the danger 
which the Tory Government dreaded and avoided in Oude in 1858 f 
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I believe it to be by far the groater danger of the two. Nothing nerve* 
men with ench reckless valour and desperate tenacity of purpose as tho 
feeling that they have been rendered destitute, and left without a ray 
of certain hope for the future. For how can they hope for justice, or 
even mercy, from conquerors who exhaust the vocabulary of abuso 
and contempt against them £ Even Lord Milner’s warmest fnends 
must regret that he allowed himself to characterise indiscriminately 
as “ roving ruffians ” the Boers who are still in the field, including 
men like Botha, De Wet, and Delarey. And it was *nly a month 
ago that I read in the London press a report of a public speech by tho 
Governor of Natal, in which, among other severe language, he said of 
the Boers: “ I call them no longer dogs of war, but yelping‘curs.” 
Can the Boers be expected to believe in the possibility of fair play 
from men who insult them in this way ? 

Conservatives and Liberals appear tn be agreed that tho annexation 
of the Boer Republics becomes inevitable after the war. I am one 
of a non-party minority who cannot adopt that doctrine. 1 
denounced it in tlio case of Alsace and Lorraine as along stride back in 
civilisation, and I cannot recant now'. I believe it to bo, moreover, 
a most unwise and costly polity. If, after wo had captured Bloem¬ 
fontein and Pretoria, we had offend peace to the two Republics on 
condition of at least a modified independence and an indemnity of 
£100,000,00(1 (which they could have raised on tho security of tho 
mines), tho war would have ended nt once, and we should have 
secured friendship instead of hatred. Had lvruger opposed, which 1 
doubt, he would not have carried the people with him. A numerous 
and powerful party, including the present military leaders, wero 
opposed to him, and had been all along. It was the Raid that 
consolidated his power, and was the/on* < f ui iijo tnulurum. That is 
the opinion at least of a leading member of the present Cabinet, 
expressed in a speech which has strangely been overlooked. 1 

Mamoi.m M.\) Coi.t.. 


(lj •• No one had lull more liy tin- Raid llian tie I hivmiimnt, and no on fell nano 
ilian ilic (»'ivi run an I lion* much it laid handieujijji.l fln-ni in )lu-ir in initial ions. li laid 
handieapisid tliem, not heeAune nf ill' 1 Mj.jlirion. enniTidei'isl liy it. Iml 1 II I an .1 it minio 
it iiiijMi«.iii'c fur tin- Transvaal liov*nmienl to ludu vi- in the intenrity uf liriti.li siutes- 
luon. It had huudicacli'-d tlic (toveniim ut aitsi at u moment a lu ll President Krup r 
wan almost ox hmtst injr tlie omlumnen of liis own Inir^lnis in the mirousnnuhieinss of tie* 
treatment of tile I itlainh-rs. If for a few months more the iv'.t in of tnrrr.risiii,r l*y 
tiieann of an niigan hi al Kovemineiit over a swill Isnly of men juiyitnr tnnrly tin- wlndo 
of the exp nsi s of the trovenuneiit of tin eouutry hail I>1VII allowed lo nmtimie.'lliem 
were many eviili leva to slmw that even tin- liurtrln r. were ready lo jry further ill mjlrfH- 
hion than the lk*r Uovcrunnnt hurl lately 1m. If that syntrm hail hints d fur a 4»«rt 
tim«i lunger, uud if thtcHtudroj.hc hail uni Ikh ii pns i]jiii'n*| t that which Imj-priml in 
nil civilifted Htfits.fi miow-t nr )uU*r niunt haw couu- ulmiit, wlp-u nut; limn uj«ou 

IiuntuuiK an uuna^ounhle ]m!icy apiiunt .the widnw'nf ihn«* imminl him.*' — 
Mr. BrudrickV .Spceth in tin- dclmtc on tin; AiMifw*, January ill, 11/00. M:« Timet of 
I chrnaiy 1, l'.ifMi, ji, i:t, . * , 
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'Sincerity was at the root oi all Wordsworth’s merits and detects; 
it gave him his unapproachable fidelity to nature, and algo his 
intolerable fidelity to his own whims. Like Emerson, whom he so 
often resembled, he respected all intuitions, but, unlike Emerson, 
did mot always distinguish between a whim and an intuition. His 
life was spent in a continual meditation, and his attitude towards 
external things was that of a reflective child, continually pondering 
over the surprise of his first impressions. I once heard Mr. Aubrey 
de Yere, who had been a friend of Wordsworth for many years, say 
that the frequent triviality of Wordsworth's reflections was due to 
the fact that he had begun life without any of the received opinions 
which save most men from so much of the trouble of thinking; but 
had found out for himself everything that he came to believe or to 
be conscious of. Thus what seems to most men an obvious truism not 
worth repeating, becauso they have never consciously thought it, 
but unconsciously taken it on trust, was to Wordsworth a discovery 
of his own, which he had had the happiness of taking into his mind 
as freshly os if he had been the first man and no one had thought 
about life before ; or, as I have said, with the delighted wonder of 
the child. Realising early what value there might be to him in so 
direct *an inheritance from nature, from his own mind at its first 
grapple with nature, he somewhat deliberately shut himself in with 
himself, rejecting nil external criticism ; and for this he had to pay 
the price which we must deduct from liis ultimate gains. Words¬ 
worth’s power of thought was never on the level of his power of 
feeling, and he was wise, at least in his knowledge of himself, when 
he said: 

“ Oue impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than ell the sages can.” 

He felt instinctively, and his feeling was nature’s. But -thought, 
•coming to him thus immediately as it did, and representing the 
thinking part of himself with unparalleled fidelity, spoke out of an 
intellect by no means so responsive to the finer promptings of that 
supremo intellectual energy of which we are a part. It is thus often 
when he is most sglemnly satisfied with himself that he is really 
showing us his weakness most ingenuously: he would listen t* no 
external criticism, and* there was no inherent critical faculty to stand 
at his mind’s elbow and remind him when he was prophesying in 
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the divine language and when he was babbling like the village 
idiot, <• 

"Wordsworth desired to lead a continuously poetio life, and it 
seemed to him easy, inevitable, in one whose life was a continual 
meditation. It seemed to him that, ii he wrote down in verse any¬ 
thing which came into his mind, however trivial, it would become 
poetry by the mere oontaot. 'His titles explain the conviction. *Thus 
the beautiful poem beginning, “ It is the first mild day of March,” 
is headed, “ To my Sister. Written at a small distanoe from my 
house, and sent by my little boy.” In its bare outline* it is really a 
note written down under the impulse of a particular moment, and it 
says: “ Now that we have finished breakfast, let us go for a walk ; 
put on a walking dress, and do not bring a book; it is a beautiful 
day, aud we should enjoy it.” Some kindly inspiration helping, tko 
rhymed letter becomes a poem: it is an evocation of spring, an invo¬ 
cation to joy. Later on in the day Wordsworth will fancy that 
something else in his mind calls for expression, and he will sit down 
and write it in verse. There it will be; like the other, it will say 
exactly what he wanted to say, and he will put it in its place 
among his poems with the same confidence. Iiut this time no kindly 
inspiration will have come to his aid; and the thing will have 
nothing of poetry but the rhymeB. 

What Wordsworth’s poetic life lacked was energy, and he refused 
to recognise that no amount of energy will suffice for a continual 
production. The mind of Coleridge worked with extraordinary 
energy, seemed to be always at high thinking power, but Coleridge 
has left us less finished work than almost any great writer, so rare 
was it with him to he able faultlessly to unite, in his own words, 
“ a more than usual state of emotion with more than usual order.” 
Wordsworth was unconscious even of the necessity, or at least of 
the part played by skill and patience in waiting on opportunity 
as it comes, and seizing it as it goes. When one has said that lie 
wrote instinctively, without which there could be no poetry, ono 
must add that ho wrote mechanically, and that he wrote always. 
Continual writing is really a had form of dissipation ; it drains 
away the very marrow of the bruiu. Nature is not to be treated as 
a handmaid of all work, and requires some coaxing*boforo she will 
become one’s mistress. There is a kind of unconscious persoual 
vanity in the assumption that whatever interests or concerns me, 
howover slightly, must be of interest to all the world. Only what 
is of intense interest to me, or concerns me vitally, will be of in¬ 
terest to all the world; and Wordsworth often wrote about matters 
which had net had time to sink into him, Or the likelihood of taking 
root in any but the upper surface of his mind. , 

But’ there was another kind of forgetfulness which lias hod almost 
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the most fatal oonsequenoes of any. "Wordsworth never rightly 
apprehended what is essential in the difference between prose and 
poetry. Holding rightly that poetry can be a kind of religion, he 
admitted what Gautier has called “ the heresy of instruction.” He 
forgot that religion has its sacred ritual, in which no gesture is 
insignificant, and in which what is preached from the pulpit is by no 
moans of higher importance than what is sung or prayed befose the 
altar. He laboured to make his verse worthy, but be was not always 
conscious that a noble intention does not of itself make great art. In 
“ The Prelude ” he tells the story of his own mind, of Ids growth, not 
so much as a man, but as a poet; and he has left us a document of 
value, together with incidental fragments of fine poetry. But it is 
not a poem, because what Wordsworth tried to do was a thing which 
should have been done in prose. It is a talking about life, not a 
creation of life; it is a criticism of the imagination, not imagination 
at work on its own indefinable ends. 

And yet, just here, out of this unconsciousness which leaves him 
so often at the mercy of all intrusions, clogged by fact, tied to 
scruple, a child in the mischief-working hands of his own childishness, 
we come upon precisely the quality which gives him his least question¬ 
able greatness. To Wordsworth nothing is what we call “ poetry,” 
that is, a fanciful thing, apart from reality; be is not sure whether 
even the imagination is so much as a transfiguring, or only an 
unveiling, of natural things. Often he gives you the thing and his 
impressions of tlie tiling, and Mien, with a childlike persistence of 
sincerity, his own doubt as to the precise truth of the thing. Whether 
I am right dt wrong, he says to us gravely, I indeed scarcely know ; 
but certainly I saw or heard this, or fancied that I saw or heard it; 
thus what I am telling you is, to me at least, a reality. It is thus 
that, os Matthew Arnold has said finely, “ it might seem that nature 
not only gave him the matter for his poem, hut wrote his poem for 
him.” He has none of the poet’s pride in his own invention, only a 
confidence in the voices that he has heard speaking when others were 
aware of nothing but silence. Thus it is that in the interpretation 
of natural things he can he absolutely pellucid, like pure tight, which 
renders to us every object in its own colours. He does not “ make 
poetry ” out of there things ; he sets them down just as they came to 
him. It is the fault of “ Laodamio,” and of some pieces tike it, 
that thej^ Wordsworth breaks through "his own wise rule, and seta 
himself to compose, not taking things as they oome. * “ Laodamia ” 
is an attempt tq be classic, to have those classic qualities of calmness 
and balance and natuipl dignity which, in a poem tike “ The Leech- 
Gatherer,” had come of themselves, through mere trutti to natufe, 
to the humbleness of fact and the, grandeur of impassioned thought 
illuminating it. Here, on the contrary, Wordsworth would be Greek 
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as the Greeks were, or rather as they seem to us, at our distance from 
them; to be; and it is only in single lines that he succeeds, all the. 
rest of the poem showing an effort to be something not himself. 
Thus this profoundly natural poet becomes for once, as Matthew 
Arnold has noted, “ artificial,” in a poem which has been classed 
among his masterpieces. , 

In«the sonnets, on the other band, we find much of Wordsworth’s 
finest work, alike in substance and in form. “ The sonnet’s Beauty 
plot of ground ” suited him so well because it forced him to bo at 
once concise and dignified, and yet allowed him to say straight out 
the particular message or emotion which was possessing him. He felt 
that a form so circumscribed demanded not only something said in 
every line, but something said with a certain richness; that when so 
few words could be used, those words must be chosen with unusual 
care, and with an attention to their sound as well as to their meauiug. 
The proportion, it is true, of his bad sonnets to his good sonnets is so 
great, that, even in Matthew Arnold's scrupulous selection, at least 
six out of the sixty would have been better omitted. Taking them 
at their best, you will find that nowhere in liis work has ho put so 
much of his finest self into so narrow a compass. Nowhere are there 
so many splendid single lines', lines of such weight, such imaginative 
ardour. And these lines have nothing to lose by their context, ns 
almost all the fine lines which wo find in the blank verse poems have to 
lose. Wordsworth’s blank verse is so imperfect a form, so heavy, limp, 
drawling, unguided, that even in poems like “ Tintem Abbey ” wo 
have to unravel the splendours, and, if we can, forget the rest. In 
“ The Prelude ” and “ The Excursion ” poetry comps ami goes at its 
own will, and even then, for the most part, 

“ Its exterior semblance doth bclio 
Its soul’s immensity.” 

What goes on is a kind of measured talk, which, if one is in the mood 
for it, becomes ns pleasant as the gentle continuance of a good, 
thoughtful, easy-paced, prosy friend. Every now and then an ecstasy 
wakes out of it, and one hears singing, as if tho voices of ull the birds 
in the forest cried in a human chorus. 

Wordsworth has told us in hi* famous prefaces exactly wliut was 
his own conception of poetry, and we need do no more than judge 
him by his own laws. “ Poetry,” ho eavs, “ is the breath end finer 
spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in 
the countenance of all science.” “ The poet thinks oml feels in tho 
spirit of human passions.” The poet is “a,man pleased with liis 
oifn passions and volitions, and who rejoices more than other men in 
tlie spirit of life that is in him.” “ I liitvc said,” he reiterates, 
“ that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful fe .-lings; it 
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-takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity; the emotion 
ie contemplated till, by a species of reaction, the tranquillity gradu¬ 
ally disappears, and an emotion kindred to that which was before the 
subject of contemplation iB gradually produced, and does itself 
actually exist in the mind." The poet, then, deals with “ truth, 
carried olive into the heart by passion.’’ “ I have at all times,” he 
tells us, “ endeavoured to look steadily at my subject,” and, as for 
the subject, “I have wished to keep the reader in the company of flesh 
and blood, persuaded that by so doing 1 shall interest him.” 

. “ Personifications of abstract ideas rarely occur in these volumes, 
and are utterly rejected as an ordinary device to elevate the style and 
raise it dbove prose.” “Poetic diction,” which is always insincere, 
inasmuoh as it is not “ the real language of men in any situation ” 
is to be given up, and, “ it may safely be affirmed that there neither 

is, nor can be, any essential difference between the language of prose 
and metrical composition.” The language which alone is suitable for 
verse, and which requires no change in its transference from the lips 
of men to the printed page, is defined, not very happily, in the 
original preface of 1798, as “ the language of conversation in the 
middle and lower classes of society,” and, in the revised preface of 1800, 
with perfect exactitude, as “ a selection *of the real language of men 
in a state of vivid sensation.” 

When these true, but to us almost self-evident things were said, 
Wordsworth was daring, for the first time, to say what others, when 
they did it, had done without knowing; and he was supposed to be 
trying to revolutionise the whole art of poetry. In reality, he was 
bringing poetry «baek to its senses, which it had temporarily lost 
under the influence of that lucid madness which Pope imposed upon 

it. The style of Pope was still looked upon as the type of poetical 
style, though Blake and Burns had shown that the utmost rapture of 
personal passion and of imaginative vision could he expressed, even 
in the eighteenth century, in a style which was the direct utterance 
of nature in her two deepest moods. Pope is the most finished artist 
in prose who ever wrote in verse. It is impossible to read him without 
continuous admiration for his cleverness, or to forget, while reading 
him, that poetry cannot he clevor. While Herrick or Crashaw; with 
two instinctively singing lines, lefs us overhear that he is a poet. 
Pope brilliantly convinces us of everything that he chooses, except of 
that om fact. The only moments when he trespasses into beauty 
are die moments when he mocks its affectations; so that 

Dio of a lose in aromatic puiu ” 

• , 

remains his homage, unintentional under its irony, to that “ principle 
of beauty in all things h which he hod never seen. # 

But it,was not only against the directly anti-poetical principles of 
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Pope that Wordsworth protested, bat against much that was most 
oppcfeed to it, against the hyperbolical exaggerations of the so-oalled 
“ metaphysical poets” of the seventeenth century, and against the half¬ 
hearted and sometimes ill-directed attempts of those who, in a first 
movement of reaction against Pope, were trying to bring poetry 
back to' nature, against Thomson, Cowper, and Crabbe. He sajv that 
Thomson, trying to see the world with his own eyes, had only to 
some degree won back the forgotten “ art of seeing,” and that, even 
when he saw straight, he could not get rid of that “ vicious stylo ” 
which prevented him from patting down what he had seen, just as 
he saw it. Cowper’s stylo is mean, rather than vicious; “ some 
critics,” says Wordsworth, after quoting some lines from a poem of 
Cowper, then and afterwards popular, “ would call the language 
prosaic; the fact is, it would be bod prose, so bad that it is scarcely 
worse in metre.” With Crabbe, who may have taught Wordsworth 
something, we have only to contrast, as the note to “ Lucy Gray ” 
asks us to do, “ the imaginative influences which ” Wordsworth 
“ endeavoured to throw over common life with Crabbe’s matter-of-fact 
style of handling subjects of the kind.” For, seeming, as Wordsworth 
did to the critics of Iris time, to bring poetry so close to prose, to 
make of it something prosaic; he is really, if we will take him at his 
word, and will also judge him by his best, the advocate of a more 
than usually lofty view of poetry. 

In saying that theTe is no essential difference between the lan¬ 
guage of prose and of verse, Wordsworth is pointing straight fo what 
constitutes the essential difference between prose and poqtry: metro. 
An old delusion reappeared the other day, when a Jcarried writor on 
aesthetics quoted from Marlowe: 

“ Was tliia the face that launched a thousand ships. 

And burned the topless towers of Ilituu I ” 

and assured us that “ it is certain that he could only have ventured 
on the sublime audacity of saying that a faco launched ships and 
burned towers by escaping from the limits of ordinary language, and 
conveying his metaphor through the harmonious and ecstatic move¬ 
ments of rhythm and metre.” Now, on the contrary, any writer of 
elevated prose, Milton or Iluskin,' could have said in pt-OBO precisely 
what Marlowe raid, and mudo fine prose of it; the imagination, the 
idea, a fine kind of form, would have been there; only onV thing 
would have been lacking, the very finest kind of form, the form of 
verse. It would have been pootical substance, not poetry; the rhythm 
transforms it into poetry, and nothing but the rhythm. 

When Wordsworth rays “ that the language of a large portion of 
every good poem, even of the most elevated € character, must neces¬ 
sarily, except with reference to the raotro, in no respect differ from 
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that of good prose,” he is oduptting, on behalf of metre, all that any 
reasonable defender of “art for art’s sake ” ever claimed on its belialf. 
But he is not always, or not clearly, aware of the fall meaning of 
his own argument, and not always consistent with it. He is apt to 
fall back on the conventional nicety of the worst writers whom he 
condemns, and can speak of . 

* 

“ The fowl domestic and the household dog,” t 
or can call a gun “ the deadly tube,” or can say of the organ, 

“ While the tubed engine feels the inspiring blast.” 

He is frequently provincial in thought, and thus trivial in expression, 
as when he says with conviction: 

“ Alas ! that such perverted zeal 
Should sproad on Britain’s favoured ground ! ” 

He can he trivial for so many reasons, one of which is a false theory 
of simplicity, not less than a lack of humour. 

“ My little Edward, say why so j 
My little Edward, tell tne why,” 

is the language of a child, not of a grown man ; and when Words¬ 
worth uses it in his own person, even when he is supposed to he 
speaking to a child, he is not using “ the real language of men ” 
but the* actual language of children. The reason why a fine poem 
like “ The B.jggars ” falls so immeasurably below a poem like “ The 
Leech-Gatherer ” 'is because it has in it something of this infantile 
quality of speech. I have said that Wordsworth had a quality of 
mind which was akin to the child’s fresh and wondering apprehension 
of things. But he was not content with using this faculty like a man ; 
it dragged him into the depths of a second childhood hardly to he 
distinguished from literal imbecility. In a famous poem, “ Simon 
Lee,” he writes: 

“ My gentle reader, I perceive 
How patiently you’ve waited; 

And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related.” 

There a pi more lines of the kind, and they occur, as you see, in what 
is considered one of Wordsworth’s successes. If one quoted from one 
of the failures! ■ 

It was from Burns, partly* that Wordsworth learnt to be absolutely 
straightforward in saying what he had to say, and it is from Barits 
that hfl sometimes even takes his metres, as in the two fine poems 
written ix^his memory. 
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“ 'Wall might I mourn that He was gone 
'Whose light l hailed when Ant it shone, 

When, breaking forth as nature’s own. 

It showed my youth 

How Verse may build a princely throne 
, On humble truth." 

That has the very quality of Bums, in its admission of a debt which- 
is more obvious than any other, except that general quickening of 
poetic sensibility, of what was sometimes sluggish in his intellect, 
■which he owed to Coleridge, and that quickening of tile gift of f<coing 
with emotion, which he owed to his sister Dorothy. But, at his best 
and worst, lmrdly any poet seems so much himself, so untouched by 
the influence of other poets. When ho speaks he is rcallv 
speaking, and when speoch passes into song, as in some of those 
happy lyrios which preserve a gravity in delight, the words seem to 
sing themselves unconsciously, to the tune of their own being. In 
what seems to me his greatest, as it is certainly his most characteristic- 
poem, “ The Leech-Gatherer,” he has gathered up all his qualities, 
dignity, homeliness, meditation over man aud nature, respectful pity 
for old age and poverty, detailed observation of natural thiugs, 
together with an imaginative atmosphere which melts, harmonise*, 
the forms of cloud and rock and pool and the voices of wind ami 
man into a single composition. Such concentration, with him, is 
rare ; but it is much less rare than is commonly supposed to find an 
almost perfect expression of a Bingle mood or a single aspect of 
nature, as it has come to him in his search after everything that 
nature has to say to us or to show ns. 

In Hnvdon’s portrait, the portrait by which Wordsworth is generally 
known, the eyes and the forehead seem to be listening, and the 
whole head droops over, as if brooding upon some memory of sound or 
sight. It is typical of a poet who, nt lus best, bad a Quaker wisdom, 
and waited on the silent voices “ in a wise passiveness,” with that 
“ tarry stillness of the mind ” in which truth may be received un¬ 
sought. I- or, as he says, summing up into a kind of precept wliat 
nearly all of his work represents to us indirectly ; 

“ The eye—it cannot choose hut see ; 

Wo cannot hid .the ear be still; 1 

Our bodies feel, where’er they he, 

Against, or with our will 
M ^ w less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

>l Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come 
ilut we must still be seeking t M 
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And, in “ The Prelude,” deling what he most hopes for os a 
poet, it is 

" A privilege whereby a worfeof his 
Proceeding from a eonroe of untaught things. 

Creative and enduring, may became 

■ A force like one of Nature’s.” 

• 

To see, more clearly than anyone had seen before; seeing things ai they 
are, not oomposed into pictures, but in splendid natural motion or in 
all the ardouf of repose; and then to see deeply into them, to 
feel them, 

“ not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, hut hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity: ” 

that is his aim, liis ambition. In the note to a very early poem he 
tells us of some natural aspec-t that struck him in boyhood: “ It was 
in the way between Hawkshead and Ambleside, and gave me extreme 
pleasure. The moment,” ho odds, “ was important in my poetical 
history, for I date from it my consciousness of the infinite variety 
of natural appearances which had been unnoticed by the poets of any 
ago or country, so far as I was acquainted with them ; and I made a 
resolution to supply, in some degree, the deficiency.” It was only 
gradually that the human figures came into the landscape, and at first 
os no more than a completion to the picture. He sees the Cumber¬ 
land shepherd like one “ in his-own domain,” among thp rocks, and 
outlined against the sky : 

! “ Thus was man 

‘’Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 

And thus my heart was early introduced 
To nn unconscious love and reverence 
Of human naturo ; ” 

still visual, you see, part of the honour and majesty of the eyes; and 
still secondary to nature: 

"a passion, she, 

A rupture often, and immediate love 
Ever at hand ; lie, only a delight 
c Occasional, an accidental grace. 

His hour being net yet come.” 

The hour came with a consciousness henceforward deeply, hut not 
passionately, felt, with a moved, grave, pitying and respectful, Jbut 
not passionate, sympathy with passion, of 

* Man suffering among awful Powers and Farms.” 

When Wordsworth resolved to 

• • 

“ make verse 

9 Deal boldly with substantial things,” 
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he turned, somewhat apprehensively, to what ho feared and valued 
most in humanity, the elementary passions, and to those in 
whom they are seen most simply, the peasants of his country-side. 
It was 

" the gentle agency 
Of natural objects ” 

that \ad led him gradually to feel for passions not his own, and to 

fhfnh 

“ On man, the heart of man, and human life.” 

And so these “ dwellers in the valley ” come to us with some of the 
immobility of natural objects, set there among their rocks and stones 
like a part of them, scarcely more sentient, or scarcoly less interpene¬ 
trated with the unconscious lesson of nature. They are stationary, 
a growth of the Boil, and when they speak, with the emphatic 
slowness of the peasant, we are almost surprised that beings so rudi¬ 
mentary oan become articulate. 

“ Words are hut under-agents in their souls; 

When they ore grasping with their greatest strength 
They do not breathe among them.” 

There is something sluggish, only half awake, in the way “ Michael ” 
is told: 

" 'Tis a common tale, 

• An ordinary sorrow 6f man's life ; ” 

and it is seen as if with the eyes of the old man, and told os if always 
with his own speech. Turn to those poems in which Wordsworth is 
most human, and at the same time most himself as a poet, “ The 
Leech-Gatherer,” “Michael,” “Animal Tranquillity and Decay,” 
“ The Old Cumberland Beggar,” and you will sec that they are all 
motionless, or moving imperceptibly, like the old beggar: 

“ He U so still 

In look and motion, that the cottage curs, 

Ere he have passed the door, will turn away. 

Weary of barking at him.” 

And Wordsworth conveys this pat# of natural truth to us as uo other 
poet has ever done, no other poet having had in him so much of tho 
reflective peasant. He seems to stop on the other side of conscious 
life, and I think we may apply to his general attitude towd.-d* the 
human comedy what he says in “ The Prelude " of his attitudo 
towards a play on the stage: 

' “ For though I was most passionately moved 

And yielded to all changes of the scene 
* With an obsequious promptness, yet the storm 

Passed not beyond the suburbs of the mind.” , 
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In ono of his poems Wordsworth rebukes Byron beoause He 

* “ dues to take • 

Life’s rule from passion craved for passion's Bake; ” • 

and, in an utterance reported in Mr. Myers’ Life, taCes credit to 
himself for his moderation, in words which can hardly ,be read 
witheut a smile : “ Had I been a writer of love-poetry, it would have 
been natural to me to write it with a degree of warmth whicB could 
hardly have been approved by my principles, and which might have 
beep undesirable for the reader.” Not unnaturally, Wordsworth 
was anxious for it to be supposed that he had not attained tran¬ 
quillity without a struggle, and we hear much, from himself and 
otlierrf, if his restlessness, which sent him wandering about the 
mountains alone, of his nervous exhaustion after writing, of his 
violence of feeling, the feeling for his sister, for instance, which 
seems to have been the one strong and penetrating aSection of his 
life. Were not these stirrings, after all, no more than breaths of 
passing wind ruffling the surface of a deep and calm lake ? I think 
almost the most significant story told of Wordsworth is the one 
reported by Mr. Aubrey do Yere about the death of his children. 
“Keferring once,” he tells us, “ to two^young children of his who had 
died about forty years previously, he described the details of their 
illnesses with an exactness and an impetuosity of troubled excitement, 
such as might have been expected if the bereavement had taken place 
but a few weeks before. The, lapse of time seemed to have left the 
sorrow submerged indeed, but Btill in all its first freshness. Yet I 
afterwards heard that at the time of the illness, at least in the case of 
one of the two rtiildren, it was impossible to rouse his attention to the 
danger. Ho chanced to be then under the immediate spell of one of 
those fits of poetic inspiration which descended on him like a cloud. 
Till the cloud had drifted, he could see nothing beyond.” The 
thing itself, that is to say, meant little to him : he could not realise 
it; what possessed him was the “emotion recollected in tranquillity,” 
the thing as it found its way, imaginatively, into bis own mind. 

And it was this large, calm, impersonal power, tins form of imagi¬ 
nation, wbiob, as be says, 

*“ Is but another n»m« for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
f And Reason in her meet uxalted mood,” 

which*made him able to * 

• “sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 

In the loved presence of hie cottage fire,” 

• • 

and jet to look widely, dispassionately, into what in man is most 
akin to nature, seeing the passions almost at their origin,* where 
vol. nxxi. rc.s. , K 
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they ore' still a soareely eonseious part of nature. Speaking of his 
feeling for nature, he tells us that, 

• ” As if awakened, summoned, roused, constrained, 

I looked for universal things, perused 
The common countenance of earth and sky.” 

And so,'in his reading of “the great book of the world,” of .what 
we call the human interest of it, he looked equally, and with the 
Bame sense of a constraining finger pointing along the lines, for 
universal things. » 

“ Him who looks 

In steadiness, who hath among least thingB 
An under-sense of greatest; sees the parts . . 

As parts, but with a feeling of the whole,” 

is his definition of what he has aimed at doing: it defines exactly 
what he has done. The links of things as their roots bogin to 
form in the soil, their close mtertexture underground: that is what 
he shows us, completing his interpretation of nature. We must 
go to other poets for any vivid consciousness or representation of 
all that waves in the wind when sap and fibre become awaro of 
themselves above ground. 

All Wordsworth’s work is a* search after 

“ The bond of union between life and joy.” 

The word joy occurs in his work more frequently tjmn perhaps any 
other emotional word. Sometimes, os* in his own famous and awk¬ 
ward line, it is 

f 

“ Of joy in widest commonalty spread ” * 

that he tells us; sometimes of the joy embodied in natural things, as 
they are taken in gratefully by the senses; sometimes of disembodied 
joy, an emotion of the intellect: 

“ And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thought; a sense sublime 
Of something for more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air, v 
And the bine sky, and in the mind of man.” 

Ecstasy, with him, is 

" The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul; ” 

and his highest joy comes to him in a sacramental sildncc. Even at 
this height, any excess of joy seems to him so natural, that he can 
speak of it quite simply, without any of the qpfaith of rhetoric. 

To <Wordsworth there was an actual divine inhabitant of woods 
and rocks, a divinity implicit there, .whom we hod only to open our 
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■eyes to see, visible in every leaf and cranny. What with other 
men is a fancy, or at the mosf a difficult aot of faith, is with him the 
mere statement of a fact. While other men search among the 
images of the mind for that poetry which they would impute to 
nature, Wordsworth finds it there, really in things, and awaiting 
-only % quiet, loving glanoe. He conceives of things as loving book 
in return for man’s love, grieving at his departure, never them¬ 
selves again as they had been when he loved them. “We die, 
my friend,” ^says the Wanderer, looking round on the cottage 
. whioR had once been Margaret’s; 

“ Nor we alone, but that which each man loved 
' * And prized in his particular nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is changed.” 

Even the spring in the garden seems conscious of a grief in things. 

“ Beside yon spring I stood. 

And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 
Of brotherhood is broken : time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness; and they ministered 
To human comfort.” 

What a responsiveness of the soul to the eye, “ the most despotic 
-of our senses,” the sense of sight, as he colls it, truly! It is his 
chief reason for discontentment? with cities, that in them the eye is 
starved, to the disabling or stunting of the growth of the heart: 

* “.Among the close and overcrowded hannts 
Of cities, where the human heart is sick. 

And the eye feeds it not, and cannot feed.” 

The eye is realised by him as the chief influence for good in the 
world, an actual moral impulse, in its creation and radiation of 
delight. Sight, to him, is feeling; not, as it is with Keats, a volup¬ 
tuous luxury, but with some of the astringent quality of mountain 
air. When he says that the valley “ swarms with sensation,” it is 
bocauso, as ho tells us of oue living among the lakes, “ he must have 
experienced, whj}.e looking on the unruffled waters, that the imagina¬ 
tion by their aid is carried into recesses of feeling otherwise impene¬ 
trable.” f It is into these recesses of feeling that the mere physical 
deligh^nf the eye carries him, and, the visible world so definitely 
apprehended, the feeling latent in it so vividly absorbed, he takes 
the further step, and begins to make and unmake the world about 
him. 

• * m 

" I had a world about me—’twas my own, ; 

• X inailo^t, for it only lived to me.” # 

The Beatific Vision has come to him in this tangible, embodied form, 
through a kind oh religion of the eye which seems to attain its final 
: £ 2 
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rapture, unlike most forms of mysticism, -with open eyes. The 
tranquillity, which he reachod in that consciousness of 
“ A motion and a spirit, that impels 
AU thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things,” 

is his own form of perfect spiritual happiness, or attainment^. That 
“ irtpassionod contemplation ” of nature, which he prized above all 
things, was his way of dosing the senses to all things external to his 
own contemplation. It came to him through sight, hut through 
sight humanised into feeling, and illuminated by joy and peace. Me 
saw nature purely, with no uneasy or unworthy emotions, which 
nature might need to purify. Nature may, indeed, do much to 
purify the soul of these emotions, but until these are at rest it cannot 
enter fully, it cannot possess the soul with itself. The ultimate joy, 
us Wordsworth knew, that comes to the soul from tho beauty of tho 
world, must enter as light enters a crystal, finding its own home 
there and its own flawless mirror. 

Yet, as there is an ecstasy in which joy itself loses so much of 
separateness as to know that it is joy, so there is one further step 
which wo may take in tho companionship of nature; and this step 
Wordsworth took. In the hote to that ode into which he haB put 
his secret doctrine, the “Intimations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Early Childhood,” he says, speaking of his early years: “ I was 
often unable to think of external things as having external existence, 
end I communed with all that I saw as something not apart from, 
hut inherent in, my own immaterial nature. Many times while going 
t > school have I grasped at a wall or tree to recall mylolf from this 
abyss of idealism to the reality.” To Wordsworth, external things 
existed so visibly, just because they had no existence apart froOi the 
one eternal and infinite being; it was for the principle of infinity 
in thorn that he loved them, and it was this principle of infinity which 
ho seemed to recognise by a simple act of memory. It seemed to him, 
quite literally, that the child really rememhors “that imperial palace 
whence we came”; loss and less clearly as human life seta all its veils 
between tho soul and that relapsing light. But, later on, when we 
seem to have forgotten, when tho world is most reql to us, it is by an 
actual recognition that we are reminded, now and again, as one of 
those inexplicable flashes carries some familiar, and certainly never 
soon, vision through tho eyes to tho soul, of that other, previous 
fragment of eternity which the soul has known before it accepted tho 
comfortable bondage and limit of tirno. And so, finally, the soul, 
jjirried by nature through nature, transported by visible beauty into 
ih- presence of the source of invisible beauty, sees, in one annihilating 
fiu .h of memory, its own separate identity vanish away, to resume 
ti.e infinite existence which that identity had but interrupted. 

Annum Symons. 



THE “EITHEB-OR” OP SORfeJT KIRKEGAARD. 

Hai> SJpren Kirkegaard, the Tycho Brahe, as he has been called, cf 
Danish philosophy, been bom on the continental side oi the strip of 
water dividing his native land from Germany, it is probable that every 
cultured ready in the United Kingdom would be as familiar with 
his works as with those of the quasi-orazy prophet Nietzsche. But 
philosophy and literary excellence in Denmark at the period (1813- 
1855) in which Kirkegaard had the misfortune to be placed, would 
have seemed as improbable to his European contemporaries as that at 
an earlier epoch any good thing should come out of Nazareth. Even 
in his own land, it was the peculiar cut of his trousers and his stooping 
figure that first gained him notoriety, his name being for a long while 
chiefly useful to nursemaids as a bogey for little boys who wouldn't 
wear their clothes in proper fashion; and later, when his worth began 
to be appreciated by the discriminating few, the blaze of intellectual 
glory surrounding the period of Goethe and his German compeers, to 
a considerable extent blinded the shortsighted multitude to the less 
effulgent, yet dear and restful radiance of the Danish philosopher’s 
writings. But that these writings have an intellectual brilliancy and 
an almost magical power of fascination, few who bave read Entcii- 
Ellcr, bjs great masterpiece, would probably deny. This work by 
its title immediately exciteB an interest which is not to be allayed 
till the List? woid of the two volumes has been read. For 
not till then does the full subtlety of the scheme of the composer 
become apparent. Not till the ethical value of the second volume has 
been digested and compared with the rosthetio interest of the first, 
does the riddle suggested by the title Entcn-Ellcr ( Eithcr-Or) 
resolve itself. And then the originality, the boldness of the con¬ 
ception, strikes with strange force. 

We may picture twin mountain peaks, side by side, but so divided 
as to command each a different aspect of the world. Up one of 
those it is neceyary for each man to climb, since from one ospe.t 
or the other all must regard life. * Choose then between them, cries 
Kirkegaard from the respective volumes of this book, since everything 
depend^ upon the standpoint from which life is regarded—and without 
delay, for there is no time for thought-experiments, while you oro 
hesitating, the ohoioe is being mode for you. The doubting helmsman 
in a moment of oncoming/torm discovers that unloss he is prompt, 
the decision is taken from his hands. There, then, are the two waVs 
of life, the Esthetic and\he Ethical. Choose! “ Either ” calls l£irke- 
gaard in,the first volume with ^seductive voioa showing the scented 
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flowery paths easy of ascent, “ either ” the iEsthetic life—life suoh as- 
that'led hy the romanticists of the Weimar oirde in the time of 
Goethe •whioh Kirkegaard no douht had in view, a life of which 
Sohlegel’s Lucinde was an admirable epitome, and of whioh in some 
ways George Sand, Shelley and Schleiormaoher may he considered 
as in their respective countries partly representative; “or,”cries JJIrke- 
gaard, sternly, in the second volume, pointing out with inexorable 
finger the almost insuperable difficulty of the ascent—the Ethioal 
life—the Ethical, defined as that in life by means of whioh we 
become that which we become, in contradistinction to the ASs&etio , 
which is described as that by means of whioh we are, through spon¬ 
taneous relationship with destiny, that which we find ourselves. A 
true understanding of Kirkegoard’s definition of iEsthetic is here 
essential, since only after this is obtained con be discerned the full 
significance of the “choice.” 

It is, perhaps, by the expression “ desire to enjoy life ” that the 
iEsthetic goal for action oan most fitly be epitomised, and it is pre¬ 
cisely in the conditions governing this desire that is contained the 
required differentiation between the two respective forms of living. 
For the conditions attending the necessity to " enjoy life ” exist, says 
the Danish apostle, either outside the individual, or, if contained 
within himself—as in the shapo of health, .’.port-, or pleasure-seeking 
in any of a thousand forms—are of Bueh nature os to be beyond 
bis own control, they are conditions, in other words, that are relative 
to circumstances of time, country, surroundings, and the inherited 
place in the world of the individual whose spontaneity of action is 
controlled hy a relationship to destiny which is heyend his own limit 
of responsibility. Whereas, in the Ethical, the conditions of life are 
contained within and not outside the individual, for the true Ethical 
sphere is reached, says Kirkegaard, alone hy inwardness, hy sub¬ 
jective conquest of the will, hy the evolution of a power of will 
which, working in the direction of a consciousness of the value of tho 
soul as a portion of the Eternal Entity, gives a thread of continuity, 
a teleological value to every action, lacking in tire iEsthetic life of 
relativity, which is of the moment, and as such, is subject to fluctuating 
alternations of joy and of despair. . 

Yet it is this perpendicular rdfck of despair which may constitute 
the means of access to the garden of the Hesperides, to he descried by 
those who have courage to poor beyond the brink. TherCycomes, 
says Kirkegaard, to every one a time when he outgrows the sponta¬ 
neous qualities of his child’s nature, when he becomes dissatisfied with 
a haphazard relationship to time and to existence, and wishes to- 
assure himself of a definite place in the scheme of the universe; a 
time ^rhen he realises, with the Preacher *of old, the vanity, tho 
transitoriness, of that which he had set his mind upon, qnd when. 
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unconsciously it may be, be longs to grasp bimself as Sonl, as an 
•Eternal Entity, rather than* as a fleeting Ego, and—despair Ts the 
result. “ Despair, then ! ” ones Kirkegaard, “ and no longdr wander 
as a ghost amongst the ruins of a* world already lost to you.” 
Despair! for despair is the culmination of the ./Esthetic life which is 
itseli* despair, transitoriness being of its essence, and the moment of 
despair may be the moment of the “ choice.” It is on the import¬ 
ance of this “choice” that Kirkegaard lays stress. Not that the 
choice is absolute, as between good and evil—the iEkthetio life is 
. not evil, it is indifference—its importance lies in the fact that 
what is chosen is the Self not as a limited, relative Ego in a circum¬ 
scribed existence, but the Self as a portion of Eternity, of the great 
and everlasting Power. This choico constitutes in itself a treasure 
within each man that makes him greater than the angels. Nothing, 
he says, in life, can equal the solemnity, the significance of the 
moment when the individual becomes conscious of and chooses his 
Self as a portion of the Eternal Whole. At such a moment when 
all nature around is hushed, serene as on a starry night, and the 
soul is alone in all the world, then will the heavens seem to divide 
and there will be made visible the Everlasting Power. Then will 
the Ego become for the first time oonsoious of, and being conscious 
of, will choose or rather accept his Self. Then has the soul seen the 
highest, what no mortal eye can see, and what can never be for¬ 
gotten, the soul has received that knighthood which ennobles for all 
Eternity. He becomes not another personality, but he becomes 
Himself; jonsciousness unites its fmgments and he is for the first 
time Himself. • And, continues Kirkegaard, in words that Ibsen 
has vitalised in dramatic concepts, “ the great thing in life is not to 
bo this or that, but to be one’s self; and every one who chooses can be 
this.” 

So Kirkegaard makes these two volumes themselves alternatives 
of the two ways of life, and the reader is left to follow the author’s 
command and “choose” between them. Fearlessly, Kirkegaard 
himself the Ethical, and later, also the iconoclastic reformer of religion, 
is contont to fight the enemy on the latter’s own selected battle-field, 
and accepting* the -ZEsthetio desiderata of poetry and romantic 
chivalry ns the basis of judgment "for the great alternative, challenges 
from the Ethical camp the ./Esthetic champions of the selected battle- 
ay. ,■ Boldly, as for instance in his essay on “ tjie validity of the 
-/’Esthetic j n marriage,” does he in the second volume defy the 
romanticist id his most difficult and exalted enterprise to excel the 
qualities of chivalric devotion, combative patience and poetiejBelf- 
sacrifice necessary to^ the Ethical standard of knighthood to be 
sustained during the long years of married life following ihe first 
realisation of desire. Consistently throughout the second volume. 
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but most admirably, perhaps, in the “ adjustment between the 
./Esthetic and the Ethioal in the development of the individual,” does • 
he show how even from the iEsthctio standpoint, the truest poetry, 
the most ideal possibilities of romanoe, are to be found, and only to 
be found, beyond the iron gates enclosing the Ethical kingdom. 

It is ’true that in his Ethical teaching the religious instinct is 
throughout assumed, but this need be no bar to the acceptance of 
truths which are capable of purely Ethical interpretation. It is 
indeed apparent that in Kirkegaard’s view, the Ethicq} is but^the 
rainbow-bridge to the last of the three spheres—./Esthetic, Ethical, 
and Religious—to which throughout his writings he introduces us, 
and the bias of his own mind was never towards the purely human 
moral which, aooording to his teaching in Enten-Eller, required an 
open dealing with the world incompatible with his own mystic and 
recondite nature, but towards a pietistic and exacting religion which, 
acknowledging him as a necessary product of his time, as the 
descendant of a race for whose shortcomings it was his duty in person 
to atone, hade him seek in the travail of his own soul that truth 
which might alone rescue the spiritual element his race had nearly 
forfeited. It is this notion of inherited liability and of vicarious 
atonement that Ibsen has developed—as suggested by the writer 
of this paper in a previous number of this Review—in the person 
of the ./Esthetic Brand, who mokes it his work of life to “ blot out his 
mother’s debt of sin.” It was the picture one day revealed to Kirke- 
gaard of his father os a shepherd hoy of twelve years of age standing 
on a height in the desert heath of West Jutland, and in.his hunger 
and his desolation cursing God, that brought home>to him the con¬ 
viction that his life’s duty lay in the attempt to expiate this tin for 
which the life-long melanoholy of his father had not atoned. And 
this intrusion of mystery and blind obedienoe to a filial superstition, 
at once transferred his teaching from the Bphere of ethics to that of 
an occult religion. “ Religion ! ” he cried, iu scoffing bitterness, 
“ the question is not what does the religion of the Age lack, but 
what does the Age lack P ” to which the answer is: “ Religion, now 
falsely taught by state-kept preachers, who are no longer truth- 
witnesses.” • 

But where lies truth P It is in the answer to this question that 
is contained the pearl of Ivirkegaard’s religions teaching, which 
aimed at counteracting that portion of the Hegelian philosophy 
which assumed man as only a transitionary point iu the world’s 
history, and which regarded the value of history asf greater than 
that of the individual man. Truth lies, deplored Kirkogaard, in sub¬ 
jectivity, and in subjectivity alone. Objective faith, whoso external 
adjuncts are, indeed, a hindrance to true inwardness, and objective 
works, which weak-willed man vaiqjy assumes to be an adequate 
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substitute lor that religion 'which can be bom only of inward 
straggle, are of no avail. The sum of man’s achievements on this 
earth is nothing, and would have no power to advanoe the growth 
of the spiritual in man’s nature, which can be aooomplished solely 
by the will. So we are taken baok to Schopenhauer, and through 
Schopephauer to the subjective religion contained in the Upanishads 
of our ancestral faith, where nescience or ignoranoe, and lack of 
will-power to see the true relationship of the soul to Qod arc the 
only stumbling-blocks to spirituality. But this religious oouscious- 
.ness of purely subjective origin is impossible of explanation, and has 
the effeot, says Eirkegaard, of isolating man from his fellows, of 
making-him feel himself alone in a small boat upon 70,000 fathoms 
of water. Here is involved the great paradox of life, the conflict of 
the spiritual and physical elements in man, which—as again referred 
to in the article above mentioned—Ibsen has turned to dramatic 
account in Brand. But Eirkegaard’e religious tenets, his ultimate 
rebellion against all Church forms and traditions, and his invectives 
against the existing travesties of Christianity, were of a date subse¬ 
quent to the production of the second and highly interesting volume 
of the Either-Or, where the Ethical is depicted as in contrast to the 
A&thetio only. 

But notwithstanding the greater intrinsio value of this second 
book, it is within the pages of the first volume of tho Either-Or 
that the chief interest of tho literary critic will lie. For hero is 
contained the literary gem of Kirkegaard’s masterpiece, his For- 
fdrerem Daghog or Diary of a Seducer. This is the diary of a 
protagonist m the philosophy of the -(Esthetic school, by whom we 
are initiated into the mysteries of love-making treated as a high 
art. Not the art of a common Don Juan, nor of a vulgar profli¬ 
gate, hut of the man, the romanticist, who, ignorant of the imperish¬ 
able poetry of the Ethical world, is conscious of the dissonances of 
life, and seeks, by AGsthetio gratification of desire, in a universal 
meaning of the word, to find the lacking harmony and make 
poetic stanzas of the realities of life. The question, quoted l>y 
Kirkegaard from the English poet. Young, on tho title-page, “ Are 
Passions then tl# Pagans of the Soul, Beason alono baptised ? ” is 
here answered in the reversed attestation of the Tomantic school. 
Tho idealisation of Passion tempered .by Art, the fetish of the 
romanticists, could scarcely be exemplified with greater brilliancy 
and truer artistic instinct than by the supposed ^Esthetic writer of 
this diary. From the moment of his first introduction to the object 
of his desire—a ohanoe glimpse seen through a mirror on the opposite 
side of the street, of a small foot descending from a phaeton—to the 
finale of the story, the web is woven with a delicacy worthy* of a 
high priept anxious for the reputation of the cult he represents. 
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Whether it is Passion hallowed by Art or Art made interesting by 
Pftsiion, that the more fascinates in tifese pages, it would he difficult 
to say, but it is with a breathless interest that we follow the psycho¬ 
logical manipulations of Kirkegaard’s representative postmaster in 
the science of Esthetic emotion. An extract from the diary of 
Johanfies, even in translated form, taken from the day on wjfioh he 
proposes to Cordelia and finds her, as it seems to him, come straight 
from the hand of nature, may servo to show Kirkegaard’s charming 
simplicity of style. , 

“ 2nd Jugmt .—The moment had arrived. X had caught a glimpse oF the Aunt, 
in the street, I knew, therefore, that she was not at home, and Edward (the young 
man introduced by Johannes as a toil for his own purpose) was at tha Custom¬ 
house, so there was every probability that Cordelia would be alone. And so 
it was j she was sitting at the sewing table, busy with some work. It was hat 
seldom that 1 had visited the family at BUch an early hour, and naturally she was 
a little confused at seeing mo. For a moment there was danger of a trifle too 
much emotion in the situation, this not through any fault of hers, as she 
soon regained her composure, but throngh my own fault, for, in spite of my 
resolve, she produced a strangely strong impression upon me. Ifow charming 
she was in her blue-striped simple homely print frock, with a freshly plucked 
rose at her bosom—a freshly plucked rose, nay. the girl herself was like a freshly 
plucked rose, she looked so fresh, having just come from her night's rest; and 
who can know where a young gifl spends the hours of sleep 1 In fancy-land I 
think, but each morning she returns, and hence her youthful freshness. She 
looked so young and yet so delieutelv matured, as though nature, like a jealous, 
tender mother, had only at that moment let lior go forth from her hand. 1 had 
almost, it seemed to me, been witness of departing setnewhen that loving Mother 
once more, as she took leave of her, embraced her, and said ,' Now g(> ont into 
the world, my child, I have done everything for thee, take this kiss as a seal 
upon thy lips, it is a Beal to guard the sanctuary, none cau hreul: it unless thou 
thyself desizest, hut when the right person comes thou wilt understand him.' ” 

Unfortunately mother Nature had this time made a mistake, for 
Cordelia did not understand her Johannes when he canto, lie used 
the weapon against which, in love, woman is unguarded—mind—and 
finally secured the unconditional surrender he had made it his employ 
to obtain. The method by which lie persuades the girl herself to break 
off their engagement—by taking her to visit continually at his uncle’s 
house, a recognised rendezvous for engaged couples, where sordid 
ways and means and family personalities formed (,he main topics of 
conversation, and the noise of 'kisses waB liko fly-flaps round the 
room—is interesting as a suggestive source for much qf I hum's 
invectives against the prosuicism of “ engagements,” and we can 
imagine Falk and Svanhild genuinely sympathising with the 
revulsion duly felt by Cordelia at the vulgar commonplace which 
amongst the officially engaged lovers^ travestied all truo poetic 
sentiments of love. In such poetic sentiments, however, Johannes 
was |n expert. Bid ever Julius, to his Bucinde, equal the poetic 
passion contains! in this love-letter ? 
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“ Soon, goon thou wilt be mine. At the moment when the gnn first closes his 
watchful eye, when history is ove* and mythology begins, then shall I ngt only 
Wrap my cloak about me, hut 1 shall wrap night as a mantle round me, and 
hasten to thee, and listen to find thee, not by. footsteps, but by heartbeats.” 

But though, the Diary of a Seducer takes first place at the literary 
symposium offered us in. the first volume of the Either-Or, each 
individual essay is worthy of a seat of' honour at the round table of 
artistic merit. How thoroughly the author understood the heart of 
the romantio a school is perhaps especially illustrated in his pane¬ 
gyric review of Mozart’s Don Juan, in which he seems—though 
himself no musician—literally to translate, according to the true 
romantic* style, music into words. This review, together with his 
dissertation on the Play of Scribe, entitled The First Lore, in which 
ho pours forth the brimming vial of satire and contempt his personal 
experience had created in his own heart for romantic protestations 
of eternal love, would, indeed, in these days of cheap and hasty 
criticism, form instructive examples of the height to which the art 
of literary disquisition might aspire. Admirably does ho, in short, in 
this volume of the Either-Or, satirise the romanticists and what 
has been called the three-leaved clover of their cult—idleness, 
described in Lueinde as the last fragment left of Paradise, caprice, 
and enjoyment. 

But Kirkegaard’s claim to recognition does not rest upon the 
literary excellence of any one work, epoch-making—to use the 
words a of Georg Brandcs—tliough that may have been. Kirke- 
gaard was not only a great writer, but a man of serious and 
vigorous pifrposg, who was not nfruid to be a witness of the truth 
as revealed to him by the travail of his soul during its earthly 
sojourn. Of him it may be said that he possessed, to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, though limited in his technical knowledge of 
philosophy—the English empirical school being to him unknown, 
the rationalism of Germany alone familiar—the faculty of arousing 
iu his readers that “ Uro i Retning af Inderlighed,” or unrest con¬ 
cerning matters of the soul, which was in his view the first require¬ 
ment of the ethical or the religious life. But he was, it must be 
understood, no scientific philosopher dependent on abstract reasoning 
for his deductions. With him philosophy was, whether he Were con¬ 
scious qf the fact or not, religion, and religion—embodied in the 
three terms, subjectivity, inwardness and paradox—was not a 
dogiSa, it was not a creed, but a condition, a condition, moreover, 
unattainable by the hulk of mankind now sunk in the slough of 
materialism and sham security into which they have been misled by 
the mirage of a false Christianity. * * 

But now if these lines have succeeded in arousing au intgrest in 
Siiren ICirkegaard, some reason fer the neglect in which he has so long. 
• • 
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lain buried ■will be required P In answer, the reason—in addition 1o 
that suggested on the first page—woulS seem to be, that had this* 
talented thinker been solely either philosopher or lyrical writer, he 
must long ago have received his deserts, but that he is at once too 
didactic ^or the poetic reader, and too lyrical for the philosophic taste 
of the period which followed him, philosophy having been till within 
recent? years regarded as a dry and abstruse science ill-mated with the 
more fanciful muses. But now the Zeit-Geist of the Age demands 
a bridge over the gulf which has hitherto divided th«few abstrac t 
and purely scientific philosophic thinkers on the one ride, from man¬ 
kind with its ritualistic and dogmatic religion upon the other, and 
the time has perhaps come when, disappointed with the ilhirionarv 
nature of thinkers who, like Nietzsche, put away realities to find 
consolation in pretty coloured clouds, the large and increasing 
number of spiritually ambitious who have cast off the swaddling 
clothes of superstition can appreciate the helpful works of an earnest 
and vigorous thinker such as Sdren Kirkegaard. 

M. A. Stoiiakt. 



THE POLIO! OF THE COMPSLSORY PURCHASE OF 
THE IRISH LAND. 


E voro.ssed as the nation is with the "War in South Africa, and also 
with the oondition of our foreign affairs, it would be well to consider 
for a moment a great domestic question, in which it has a very 
important interest. A widespread movement, on the increase in 
strength, has been set on foot for some time in Ireland for what is 
oalledjhp “ Compulsory Purchase of the Irish Land,” that is for the 
forcible expropriation of the landed gentry, and for plaoing their 
former tenants in their stead as owners of the soil. The Government 
has professed itself to be opposed to this policy; but it has promised 
to introduce a measure in the forthcoming session which must neces¬ 
sarily, as I shall point out, promote it; and its conduct for years, in 
ail drat relates to Ireland, has usually been one of concession to 
popular clamour; saying it would not consent, it has consented, like 
Don Juan’s frail beauty. It is advisable, therefore, to examine this 
subject upon its merits, from a general, and not only from an Irish, 
point of view; the hard-pressed taxpayers of the three kingdoms ought, 
especially, not to be left in the dark os to what “Compulsory 
Purchase ” means to them, and so ought not the owners of all kinds 
of property. A number of causes have led to this demaud, which, a 
short tune ago would have been deemed worthy of Bedlam, hut which, 
as things nlw stand, has much hold on Irish opinion; they partly run 
into each other, Vut are largely distinct. A cry for the annihilation 
of Irish landlords was raised as long ago as 1798; it was the chief 
part of the evangel of John Finton Lalor, the most sagacious of the 
rebels of 1848 ; it was the main element in the programme of the 
J i iud League, and the main incentive in the hideous servile war that 
followed. In the southern provinces of Ireland, and even in nearly 
half of Ulster, it is hacked by the great majority of the Catholic 
priesthood, unfriendly for the most part to the Protestant landlords; 
by the “ Nationalist ” Boards, called into being within late, yearn, 
aud by popular demagogues of all descriptions; and it has long been 
vehemently pressed at wild mob gatherings, assembled to denounce 
“landlordism” and to clamour for “Home Rule.” The demand, 
therefore, for “ Compulsory Purchase,” though it has been quiokened 
by the legislation to which I shall soon advert, is essentially, in by far 
the greatest part of Ireland, a prominent, nay the most prominent, 
feature in the polioy'of the"oonspiiacy width, since 1878,*79, has been 
trying to subvert British rule in the island, and which aims at com¬ 
posing its sinister ends by Socialistic appeals to the greect of an 
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ignorant peasantry. Mr. T. M. Healy thus let out the truth in old 
Land League days: “ This is a movement to -win back from England 
the land of Ireland, which was robbed from the people by the 
confiscating armies of Elizabeth and Cromwell . . . But I would 
remind you that Mr. Parnell . . . explained the basis of the move¬ 
ment When he told the Galway farmers that he would nevej have 
taken off his coat in this movement were it not with Irish nationality 
as its object.” 1 

The cry for the extinction of Irish landlords by tjie State, and 
for the creation of a “ peasant proprietary,” os the phrase is, through¬ 
out the country is, however, now widely and generally heard even 
in the Protestant and well-affected counties of Ulster. Its authors, 
indeed, do not agree among themselves, and many certainly ore not 
sinoere; they advocate a policy with their lips, which at heart they 
dislike. But the demand is urged by large bodies of tenant farmers, 
who have little in common with their fellows elsewhere, and by local 
associations in their avowed interests; it will have considerable 
support at elections for the House of Commons; unlike what is tho 
case in the rest of Ireland, it is a demand made by loyal, not by dis¬ 
loyal classes. The reasons that have produced it, though in some 
respects the same, are, I havfi remarked, to a great extent different, 
from thoso which have produced it in the other parts of Ireland. In 
1881 Mr. Gladstone accomplished a revolution in the Irish land, by 
making wbat is known as tho system of the “ Three F's,” “ Fair 
Rent,” “ Fixity of Tenure,” and “ Free Sale,” all but the universal 
mode of Irish land tenure, and that in an ill-conceived, dangerous, 
and illegitimate form. This is not the place .to (Consider this 
legislation and its faults: enough to say that it has caused tho 
gravest injustice; that while it has cruelly wrouged the Irish land¬ 
lord, it has not heon as advantageous as was expected to the Irish 
tenant; and that it has simply turned the Irish laud system upside 
down with demoralising and most pernicious results. To remedy 
the evils of this ill-starred experiment, Mr. Gladstone's successors 
devised the policy of what goes by tho name of “ Land Furclinso ” ; 
that is, Irish landlords have been enabled since 18^5 to sc-11 their 
estates to their tenants, who are then made owners o£ their farms, tlio 
State advancing the whole of the f>rice, and the tenants paying only 
terminable annuities, much less than any rent, and that fqr a com¬ 
paratively short spaoo of time. The transaction, therefore, is not in 
any sense “ a purchase ”—Mrs. Malaprop might have coined the word, 
it is a gift to a class in the nature of a bribe ; and this nostrum, in 
m^judgmept, is nearly as much to be condemned as the Gladstouian 
nostrum it was designed to supplant. Wholo pages might bo written 
on its#nisehievous effects; I shall point out some of these afterwards; 

(1) Report of the Trocetixij* of tit Sffcxil Commxu'.n, to’. It., p. 10*. 
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but I can here only dwell on perhaps the worst; this policy draws a 
wide and most invidious distinction between so styled “ purchasing ” 
and rent-paying tenants; it divides them into a favoured and dis¬ 
favoured class, and that without a pretence of justice; the second 
class, therefore, from the nature of the case, seeks to obtain the 
benefits limited in the first, and seethes with angry disoontent if these 
are withheld. “ Land Purchase,” accordingly, “ Voluntary ” thopgh 
it is in name, for no Irish landlord is obliged to part with his lands, 
has inevitably led to the demand for “ Compulsory Purchase.” 
I predicted eleven years ago that this would certainly happen, 1 and 
this prediction is now being simply verified. This demand is pressed 
in Protegtapt and loyal Ulster, exclusively for this reason alone, for 
“ Land Purchase ” has been common in tins part of Ireland; in the 
other parts “ Land Purchase ” has been less prevalent, and though 
this reason undoubtedly has had its effects, the demand, hitherto at 
least, has chiefly been made on revolutionary and socialistic grounds. 

The movement for the “ Compulsory Purchase ” of the Irish land 
is thus partly economic in disaffected Ireland, but mainly political, 
straining the true sense of the word; in well-affected Ulster it is 
economic only. And if we consider it merely from an economic 
point of view, it is certainly sustained by some logic and justice; it 
is irrational and unfair to separate a great body of men into a class 
of fat sheep in one pen and lean goats in another, without even a 
semblance of right; the Ulster tenant, therefore, thus hardly treated, 
insists that he must be raised to the same level as his pampered 
fellow; this can only be effected by the general expropriation of the 
Irish landed jjfentrj, and the general conversion of their dependents 
into owners by force; and no one can deny the strength of the 
argument. But because an Irish peasant on one ride of a fence is 
unable to get the advantages of land tenure his neighbour has got 
on the other side, it does not follow that, having regard to tho 
interests of the State, and of tho nation as a whole, “ Compulsory 
Purchase ” would be a safe or a wise policy; on tho contrary, as I 
shall endeavour to show*, it would be a measure of confiscation, I 
trust impossible, and, if possible, inexpedient in the highest degree, 
iniquitous, in no doubtful sense, infamous. Let us first see bow it 
would necessarily affect tbe overburdened tax-payer, heavily weighted 
by tbe charge for the war in South Africa, and by the vast expendi¬ 
ture required for tho defence of the Empire. Mr. Gladstone, iu a 
speech "to Lord George Hamilton, valued the Irish land, a few 
years ago, at a sum of £300,000,000; the estimate was, no doubt, 
too large; but the probable value is about £100,000,000 ; Mr. T. W. 
Bussell's estimate of £100,000,000 is far below the mark. Ti!b 
expropriation, however, by force, of tho Irish landlords, as the 

(1) In a series of letters published in tho Jfattdicster Guardian, and since republished. 
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present Chanoellor of the Exchequer has rightly said, would mean 
gking them a great additional bonus; aooordiog to regular civilised 
usage, this could hardly be less than £50,000,000; the “ Compulsory 
Purchase ” of the Irish Xnnd would thus cost the State about 
£•200,000,000. Is it oonoeivable that the general taxpayer would 
make himself liable for this gigantic sum, equal to the ransom 
Gqpnany wrung from vanquished France, in order, through a pro¬ 
ceeding analogous to a huge and immoral bribe, to drive the Irish 
landed gentry from their lands and their hearths, and to plant 
their tenants as proprietors in their stead? Is this immense charge 
to be added to the National Debt, at a critical time in our financial 
history, that masses of peasants, the great majority of them instru¬ 
ments of a conspiracy hostile to our rule, shall be made owners in 
fee simple without an effort of their own, at the expense of the 
communities of England, Scotland, and Ireland ? I should like to see 
the Minister who would go to the country with such a cry in his mouth, 
though it is worthy of remark that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
in the hope of snatching “ Nationalist ” votes, has lately committed 
himself to such a shameful policy. But I simply put it to the 
Electorate of the three Kingdoms. Will they mulot themselves in an 
enormous sum, to bribe Irish tenants into the ownership of their 
farms ? 

The “ Compulsory Purchase ” of the Irish land is, therefore, I am 
convinced, an impossible policy ; the British taxpayer, only a short 
time ago, grumbled at voting £6,000,000 for “ Voluntary Land 
Purchase ho will not sink £200,000,000 or £100,000;000 in a 
Sorbonian bog; he would turn out of office any Government mad 
enough to propose such a scheme. But it has t!cen facetiously said 
that the State would run no risk by making itself responsible fox 
these millions of treasure; the terminable annuities the tenant 
“ purchasers” would assuredly pay would he an ample guarantee for 
the huge advanoe to be made. This would, doubtless, ho true as 
regards the loyal Ulster farmers; but they would only be a fraction 
of the new owners as a whole; experience tells that it might not l e 
true as regards the farmers of the rest of Ireland, in circumstancos 
that easily may be ooaoeived. The “ No Rent Manifesto,” and the 
“ Plan of Campaign,” were swindling repudiations of contracts made 
as it were yesterday; might not the terminable annuities and the 
payment of these be repudiated in the same way, in a season of 
distress, like Chat of 1879-80 P And what if another Parucll wore 
to arise and to announce to the adherents of the Lqnd and National 
Leagues that they axe to yield tribute no longer to an alien “ Saxon 
Government”; what, in such an ‘event, would the terminable 
anilities bo worth, and how oould they bo recovered by an agency, 
of what would be a great absentee and condemned landlord ? The 
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temptation, too, to repudiate would always lie strong; under these 
conditions the terminable annuities would he a wretched security for 
a gigantic advance; they would very probably go the way of 
Shallow’s loan to FalstaS; and the tax-payer, happily seldom oaught 
by ohaff, would not fall into the trap laid before his eyes. The 
flnahy al needs of the State, therefore, lay an absolute veto on "Com¬ 
pulsory Purchase ”; but furthermore the configuration of Ireland 
herself and the character of her soil and her climate prove that this 
would be a t nin and disastrous policy. Ireland is a great oentral 
plaifi shut in by Kill ranges and the coast; a number of sluggish 
streams desoend from her low watershed, through vast tracts of morass 
and bog» her large rivers usually curve as they approach the sea and 
in many plaoes form marshy flats and swamps. Snoh a land, 
especially as it is drenched by torrents of rain, requires, above all 
things, arterial drainage, which can only be osnied ont under a 
system of large estates. Ireland has, besides, a very small agricultural 
area, and though there are breadths of magnificent pasturage in 
three or four counties, her plains and low uplands are not, as a rule, 
fertile, and are best adapted to the rearing of sheep and of great 
herds of young cattle. The towns of Ireland, moreover, are 
generally petty, and far from each other, few inland towns have 
more than 8,000 souls, the great majority are little more than mean 
and poor villages. "Peasant Proprietary,” on anything like an 
extensive scale, could not, obviously, flourish in such a country. 
Irelaruj is utterly unfitted for tte petite culture whioh has been fairly 
if not greatly successful in northern Italy, in parts of France, and in 
Belgium. * . 

The distribution too of the population of Ireland on her soil 
would be incompatible with universal peasant ownership, after the 
forcible expropriation of the landed gentry. According to the latest 
returns the oocupiers of the rural tracts of Ireland consist of about 
486,000 families; hut of these some 132,000 held mere plots under 
five acres in extent; some 90,000 are farmers of substance, and this 
olass includes the great graziers of Meath and other oounties, some 
holding from 600 to 2,000 acres and upwards. Are petty cottars to be 
converted into Qfraers in fee P Axe large capitalist tenants to be made 
proprietors through a bribe, at the charge of the British artisan and 
trader P .In a word, are all these bodies pf men to he thrown into one 
mass, and to be transformed into absolute possessors of the Irish land 
at the expense of the State P The idea would he laughable were it 
not monstrous; in fact, the number of families which, on any plausible 
pretence, could be fit to bp made owners of the farms 4hey occupy 
does not exoeed 270,000 families, and they do not hold two-thirds of 
the country as a whole.* These considerations, however, by naftneans 
exhaust the case which the state of the population of Ireland presents. 

voi.. I.3BU. N.S. ’ p 
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The class of Irish rural labourers without land is large and increasing ; 
it probably comprises 200,000 families ;* to a very considerable extent 
it depends for its support on the landed gentry, impoverished as they 
are for the most part; it is 'usually badly treated by the tenant 
farmers, who have proved themselves to be most oppressive masters. 
What would be the condition of thiB great body of men—not less, 
perhaps, than a million of souls—were the Irish landlords forced out of 
their estates, and their tenants universally made owners of the land P 
But this is not all, or even nearly all; “ peasant proprietorship,” carried 
out through all parts of Ireland, would do infinite milohief to" the 
best Irish industries, especially to those of tho refined type; it would 
reduce thousands of artisans to beggary; it would be most disastrous 
to the few great towns in the island. Dublin and Belfast, indeed, 
have already begun to protest against a revolution that will be ruinous 
to them. 

Not the least conclusive reasons against “ Compulsory Purchase ’’ 
have, nevertheless, to he still brought forward. Some 50,000 or 60,000 
Irish tenants have been converted into owners in fee, at a charge to 
the State of about £18,000,000, under the system of « Voluntary 
Purchase,” falsely so named, that is through a socialistic jugglo 
really a bribe. These purchasers have paid their terminable annuities, 
on the whole, very well, though strikes against payment havo occurred 
on a few estates, and in some instances lands forfeited for non-payment 
have been “ boycotted,” their sale in the market being thus prevented. 
But in other respects this experiment* has been far from successful; 
in fact, it has largely proved to be a failure, as persons who know 
Ireland foretold would happen. It has not created^in tke provinces 
of the south at least a body of loyal and law-abiding freeholders; 
hundreds of these “purchasers,” freed from the power of landlords, 
are among the most active emissaries of the United Irish League, tho 
successor of the conspiracies of 1879-1889. It has not generally 
created a class of thriving and progressive tillers of the soil; these 
“ purchasers are in numberless instances slovenly, ill-conditioned, 
and bad farmers, steeped in debt, the prey of local usurious harpies. 
And the whole class has all but universally cut down every tree on tl icir 
lands, destructive work in a climate of constant rains^ and it has all 
but universally neglected arterial drainage, one of the chiof require¬ 
ments of the Irish soil, but which a “ peasant proprietary,” I havo 
said, can hardly .carry out. ' Above all these, “purchasers,” being 
only subject to terminable annuities less than any rents, oven'those 
rents called by a burlesque “ fair,” have sub-divided, mortgaged, and 
sublet their possessions largely; they are gradually reproducing tho 
almost extinct race of middlemen, rightly lenown as the pests of Irish 
land tgnure, the oppressive tyrants jof rack-rfnted serfs. Whatever 
politicians, little versed in Irish affairs, and mere doctrinaires may 
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have fondly imagined, these results were what was to beexpected'; to 
defy political science and bribe a class as a concession to popi&ar 
clamour and trouble is hardly a way _ to make good citizens and 
thrifty, and successful husbandmen. But if “ Voluntary Purchase ’’ 
has been producing these mischiefs, the “ Compulsory Purchase of 
the Irish land would assuredly multiply them a hundred fold.'* The 
forcible transfer to the tenant class of the ownership of the soil wajrthe 
most important demand of the Land and the National Leagues ;Pamell 
always contended that a “peasant proprietary,” formed by these 
means*would be “ more than ever true to the cause ” ; the prediction 
of the “ uncrowned King ” is being already realised. In this matter 
it is mere foolishness to ignore the positive assertions of a very able 
man, in deferenoe to shallow theories being now blown to the winds; 
vainly, indeed, would the net be set before the bird, were it not seen 
that the forcible expropriation of the Irish landlords, and the trans¬ 
formation of their tenants into owners everywhere would enormously 
strengthen the conspiracy against British rule in oertainly by far the 
greatest part of Ireland. For the rest “ Compulsory Purchase ” would 
make infinitely worse, and would extend over an immense area, the 
economic evils of “ Voluntary Purchase,” to adopt the phrase. The 
new “ purchasers,” who would monopolise nine-tenths of Ireland, and 
would have been made owners of the soil through a revolution and a 
bribe, would probably, in most instances, form a body of bad farmers ; 
they would have been planted on the land under conditions of the 
very worst kind; you cannot expect grapes from thorns, and figs from 
thistles; agriculture would greatly decline in most parts of the 
country. Ireland? too, would be disafforested in many counties, with 
destructive results; the fine works of arterial drainage which have been 
executed within the last half century would be effaced and become 
things of the past; whole districts would return to swamps and 
morasses. These consequences, however, would be by no means the 
worst; the race of “ compulsory purchasers,” and for the same 
reasons, would do what their “voluntary” fellows are often doing now; 
they would sub-divide, mortgage, and Bub-let their lands wholesale; 
the process would be as certain as that water runs down a hill; a 
natural Irish tendency would receive an intense artificial stimulus. 
A great class of the harshest kind of landlords would thus be created, 
lording it ever a population of down-trodden cottars ; and many parts 
of Ireland would revert to the state in which they were before the 
famine of 1845-47. 

But how would the Irish landed gentry fare were they extruded 
by the State from their lands by compulsion P I shall net refer 
the facts that this body of men have been a mainstay of our power 
for centuries throughout Ireland, and that they have truly been called 
the “ British Garrison ” l»y the ayowed foes of England. I shall 
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_ . they hay. given the State tar more then tboir 

^ wotU^nihntriow in the achievement. 
. 1 ** “°* «**»«“ on the wrong, they have 

NM^fai of 1881, and from the policy 
of thaaxalled 'laid Purchase," which haa created against them a 
nw madaxd of rent, analogona to a haee oomage; I dull qpt dwell 
on the cirw imet a no a that they have been acquitted of nearly all that 
haa been laid to their charge by interested partisans or unscrupulous 
enemies. Nor shall 1 bespeah for them the sympathy due to a claw 
driven summarily from their hearths and their dwelling*, and "out ofj 
from the aeaooiations, often of ages, which property in land almost 
always creates, though I ought remind a reader of these* significant 
word* of Burke:—“ When men are enoouraged to go into a certain 
mode of life by the existing laws, and protected in that mode as in a 
lawful oooupation—when they have accommodated all their ideas and 
all their habit, to it ... I am sure it is unjust in legislature by an 
arbitrary act, to offer a sadden violence to their minds and their 
feelings, forcibly to degrade them from their state and condition, to 
stigmatise with shame and infamy that character and those customs, 
which before had been made the measure of their happiness anil 
honour. If to this be adddd an expulsion from their habitations and 
a oonfiaoation of all their goodB, I am not sagacious enough to dis¬ 
cover how this despotick sport, made of the feelings, consciences, 
prejudices, and properties of men, can he discriminated from tho 
rankest tyranny." 1 I pass by considerations such as these, and shull 
confine myself to the case of the Irish landlord, as tips would como 
out in pounds, shillings, and pence, in instances of an brdmory kind, 
were he made the subject of “ Compulsory Purchase ” ; I have token 
care to understate the facts. In the prosperous times from 1864 to 
1877, an Irish country gentleman had, I will suppose, an inoome of 
£2,000 a year, less by a family charge of £10,000 at £4 per cent., that 
is, had a net inoome of £1,600 a year. Agricultural depression would 
actually have reduced his rental eay to £1,600 since 1877; hut let us 
assume that through the operation of the Laud Act of 1881 it 1ms 
been oat down £400 a year more. lie would still have £800 a year 
he coaid call his own; but in what position wfuld “ Compulsory 
Purchase " leave him P Let tie admit that his estate would fetch 
eighteen yean’ purchase, an estimate for above the average; tlio 
purchase monpy therefore, would be £14,400, perhaps £14,000 
striking off law oosts; but the family ohorge would absorb £10,000; 
the surplus would be £4,000 only; this at £4 per Cent, would yield 
£160 a year; and this is all that would be left to a victim who, less 
tTian a quarter of a oentury ago, had au inoome not less than ten 
times that sum. Irish landlords, however unjustly, are an unpopulur 

(1) Rtfiooliono on tho Resolution in Franco, i., 41. 
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class. But I confidently put it to fair-minded Englishmen, would 
not this be an oat of plain a&d shameful robbery, effected, be* it 
remembered, by the State P 

These results, however, are exaggerated, it has been alleged; 
Irish landlords would only be deprived of their rented lands, they 
would bf left in possession of their mansions and demesnes. 33ns is 
mendacious deception urged for a purpose; nineteen-twentieths of the 
Irish landed gentry would be involved in such ruin by “ Compulsory 
Purchase,” that, they would have to dispose of their mansions and 
demesnes for a song; besides, all but certainly, the whole dam would 
abandon a oountry in which they had been cruelly betrayed. Hie 
“ Nationalist ” leaders, indeed, it is well known, have marked down 
the homes of the Irish landlords, as a spoil for themselves; associates 
of the Clan-na-Gael and other Fenian worthies, axe to ornament the 
abodes of Geraldine and Butler, as Jaoobins dwelled in the abodes of 
the De Bohans and the Condos; this, in fact, is to be one of the 
main ends of " Compulsory Purchase.” This policy, therefore, as 
regards the Irish landed gentry, is simply a gigantio confiscation, by 
far the wont of the confiscations even Ireland has seen. On this 
subject I may refer to another passage from Burke: “ I am unalter¬ 
ably persuaded that the attempt to oppress, degrade, impoverish, 
confiscate, and extinguish the original gentlemen and landed p roper ty 
of a whole nation cannot he justified under any form it may 
assume.” 1 The forcible expropriation of the Irish landlords, and 
the planting their tenants in their place aa owners, considered from 
every point of new, (tad in the general interest, would thus, as I have 
endeavoured to prove, he a scheme of sheer iniquity and of extreme 
unwisdom, disastrous to the whole community of the three Kingdoms. 
It would subject the tax-payer to a liability enormous and unjust; 
it would do infinite mischief to Ireland herself; it would establish a 
precedent for spoliation on a oolossal scale, dangerous in the extreme 
in a democratic age. This lost consideration, indeed, ought to he borne 
in mind by the owners of land in England and Scotland, and in 
truth, by all who believe that the rights of property should he held 
in respect. What would be the effect on the relations of landlord 
and tenant fromathe Land’s End to John-o’Groats, especially at a 
time of agricultural depression like this, were English and Scottish 
farmers ta learn that Irish peasants, the distance of the Channel 
alone between them, had suddenly, without justification of any 
kind, been made owners in fee of their holdings, at terminable 
annuities much less than any true rents P What, indeed, would be 
the effect of such a revolution, immoral, iniquitous, and areusiqg 
the worst predatory tendencies in human nature, on the el asses which 
had anything to lose P * • • 

(\) Letter to a Member of U 14 National Assembly, 1 — 478. 
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. The Government, I have said, have announced that they will 
introduce'in the Session of 1902 a Bill for facilitating what is falsely 
called “ Land Purchase,” that is for bribing Irish peasants into the 
absolute possession of their farms. Like their predecessors, in the 
case of the Encumbered Estates Act, a measure of oonfisoation which 
proved a sorry failure, they ore bent on carrying out a mischievous 
policy; as they have a large majority they will doubtless make their 
project law; like their predecessors, they will only be taught by 
experience. They have deolared against the “ Compulsory Purchase ” 
of the Irish land; but their scheme of “Voluntary Purchase ” must 
promote “ Compulsory Purchase ” from the nature of the case, as I 
hope to have conclusively shown; and I commend this fact to the 
Britiah.public. I hardly think they will ask further sums from the 
House of Commons to extend “ Land Purchase ”; they will only 
endeavour to make the existing system work more rapidly than it 
does at present. But if they venture to make a demand of this 
kind, let every elector in the country pat to himself thiB question: 
“ Are yon prepared, at the ohorge of the over-burdened taxpayer, to 
make the great graziers of Ireland, some worth thousands a year, 
owners of their farms without paying down a shilling, and to change 
all tenants in Ireland into proprietors in fee, as a concession to 
buy off agitation and trouble ? ” For the rest, the legislation of 
the last twenty years has reduced the Irish land system into an 
eoonomic chaos, and some kind of order must be restored if the 
island is to make real social progress. That this will be difficult in 
the extreme is certain, but it is possible, I beliete, to fome extent at 
least; it will he effected not through “ Land Purchase,” either on 
“ voluntary ” or “ compulsory ” lines, nor yet through the quaokery 
of the Land Acts of 1881, and of subsequent years; it can be effected 
only by a searching reform after a full inquiry, and on just principles 
of Irish land tenure in the proper Bense of the word, that is of the 
relations between landlord and tenant. This, I need not say, has 
been the judgment of every real thinker on the Irish Land from 
Edmund Burke to John Stuart Mill, down to Butt and Longfield. 

WlLI.IAM O’CoN-NOK MoRIUM. 



M. DELCASSfi: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 

Comparing the situation which M. Delcaese had to face* when he 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1898, with that which con¬ 
fronts him to-day, it will at once be recognised that his residence at 
the Quai d’prsay has been, not only longer, but more fruitful than 
thal of any Ministers of Foreign Affairs under the Third Republic. 
In fact, in 1898, relations with the United States were not wholly 
satisfactory, with England they were dangerous, with Russia un¬ 
certain, with Germany cold, and with Italy distrustful. In the East 
nothing had been done to restore the prestige of the tricolor, and 
international difficulties loomed in the Far East. As chance and 
bad luck played a conspicuous part in this situation, it would be unjust 
to throw all the blame on the shoulders of M. Delcass^’s predecessors. 
They were responsible for two grave errors; the first being their 
non-intervention on behalf of the Armenians after the massacres. 
An 'intervention backed by England would have drawn all Europe 
with it; it would have been in accordance both with the traditions and 
the interests of France. The second error was the Marohand mission 
to the Nile, at a time when this proceeding was distinctly irritating 
to England, and very soon might have assumed the character of a 
provocation. 

Barring.these two mistakes, the various Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs conducted the business of their department as well as the 
somewhat unstable nature of their position allowed. But events 
supervened which made their task still more complicated. Thus, as 
regards America, whilst acknowledging the correctness of France’s 
official attitude, everybody was made keenly aware of the enthusiastic 
sympathy shown by the French to the Spaniards after the Cuban 
War; sympathy which was sometimes accompanied by demonstra¬ 
tions not very flattering to their adversaries. The traditional friend¬ 
ship between France and the United States had never been more 
nearly compromised, unless it was after the expedition to Mexico, 
undertaken by Napoleon III. At the same time a number of small 
and little-known incidents, which it would be tedious to insist on 
now, had rendered the relations between Paris and Petersburg less 
cordial, even just after the President’s visit to Russia. Fllix Faure 
was personally much approbated by the sovereigns of Europe, 
because of the care he too^ to establish friendly rotations and corgmon 
interests. It is no secret nowadays that he entered with groat zest 
into a correspondence with them, in whioh, being unable? as the 
irresponsible head of the State, ( to treat of matters of high political 
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importance, lie confined himself to polite commonplaces. But this 
correspondence -was not -without its advantages. The President, 
could have profited hy it on occasion; for he showed more than once 
when the need arose that he was not wanting in initiative and energy. 
However, security abroad was not so great under his Presidency as it 
had been under that of Carnot, or even of Casimir P4rier v In 
Germany and Italy there seemed to he some fear lest aertain 
incidents of home policy might move Franoe to some unrestful 
diversion abroad. In short, the Chino-Japanese, the Greoo-Turkish, 
and Spanish-American wars were a counter-blow that overturned or 
thwarted the foreign policy of France, and alienated old friendships 
without making new ones. That was the situation when 31. DelcasBe 
became Minister. 

And now the Russian alliance is consolidated, there is a hotter 
understanding with Italy; France has regained the alienated 
sympathy of the United States, without losing that of Spain; friendly 
relations axe established with England; French prestige is restored in 
the Mediterranean; French influence is growing in tho For Fast. 
These are the results achieved in the last four years. They are very 
considerable results, too; and those of my fellow-countrymen who, 
like myself, are not altogether 'satisfied with the home policy of tho 
A'aldeck-Rousseau Cabinet, on account of its indiscreet leaning 
towards Socialism, may find, like myself, a delightful compensation in 
watching the position which France has recovered in the world, which 
to-day is in every respect worthy of our country’s great and glorious 
past 

r 

* 

I. 

Everyone will recall the manner of the mediation between Franco 
and the United States. It effected for the United States a saving in 
men and money, and for Spain a saving in amour-propre. Tho war 
might have lasted eTer so mueh longer, without any profit to tho 
belligerents; for there was no more for the one aide to take or tho 
other side to yield. But the conquerors no lesB were unable to offer 
terms of peace; and to ask them was an insupportable humiliation 
for the conquered. Under these conditions intervention was possible, 
hut it was not easy; it had to he brought about with infinite tact and 
diplomacy. In this M. Delcaase and M. Jules Cambon, our 
ambassador in Washington, were completely successful; so much so 
that the threatened danger to French polioy was averted. The fierce 
pride of Spain was grateful for this delicate help out of an undignified 
situation, while the youthful vanity of America was equally pleased 
with the consecration of the New World’s victories hy the signatures 
of peace ^exchanged at Paris. Since then the French Ambassador in 
America has enjoyed immense consideration; the Universities grant 
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him their diplomas, he is ftted and ovated on every occasion. Every 
day new ties are being formed between the two great Republics, thd 
even in the east, in Chicago for instance, where, ten years ago, we 
had no influence whatever, Franoe has gained ground considerably. 
Personally, I, who made my modest efforts in the same direction just 
twelve ypars ago, feel on this point a special gratitude to M. Delcasad 
and M. Jules Cambon. For I know better than most of my fellow 
countrymen the extent to which the French mind had been gradually 
alienated from the United States, and I realised the importance of a 
better Understanding. 

For a long time M. Delcass£ has been a partisan of the 
Russian Alliance. It is interesting to recall that the first speech 
delivered by him to the Chamber of Deputies (November, 1890), set 
forth the necessity of a double allianoe between Franoe and Rnsna, 
as opposed to the triple allianoe already formed between Germany, 
Austria and Italy. But from the first M. Delcossd regarded the 
Franoo-Russian Allianoe as a policy of action and not as a purely 
defensive line. This view did not prevail all at onoe. President 
Carnot, and most certainly the Emperor Alexander III, merely 
tried to shelter Franoe against any attacks that might be made on 
her in the future. If they saw beyond that, they did not think that 
the moment was oome to push things any farther. President 
Fflix Fame and If. Hanotaux, during their stay in Russia, made 
it a point of honour to secure official mention, in an after-dinner 
speech, of_ this Allianoe, whose existence was perfectly well known to 
all the Cabinets. This did not add much to its importance. In fact, 
nothing was nfaterjaUy modified. Under M. Delcass£, on the con¬ 
trary, new methods were introduced into the relations between Paris 
and Petersburg. Communications became incessant, ministers con¬ 
sulted each other on every subject, and tried to act in aooordance with 
each other in every affair of any importance. This frequent inter¬ 
change of negotiations and opinions ended in securing for the French 
Minister a very powerful personal influence with our allies. The 
Czar Nicholas has absolute confidence in M. Delcassl. On more 
than one oooasion when some difficulty arose, he was heard to say: 
“ Deloassl will arqmge all that.” In their familiar brevity these 
words surely are a very significant eitlogium of the Minister of the 
Republic. , 

It was M. Deloassd who discreetly, but firmly, impressed on the 
Czar the necessity of revisiting Franoe; who drew out in detail three 
months beforehand the programme of the reviews of Dunkerque and 
Rheims, and of the visit to £ompidgne. The Emperor was greatly 
pleased with this programme, which he accepted as it stood, and 
decided that the Empress should accompany him in his journey. 
The toasts given at the dfjeuner after the Rheims review showed 
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the radical change accomplished by the Bussian Alliance in the last 
fotb years. President Loubet, in thanking the Sovereigns for their 
friendly visit, was able to say that the aim of this Alliance was to 
serve the interests of Prance and Bussia, while reconciling them with 
the general interests of the modem world. 

As' for China, it is hardly neoessaxy to recall M. Peloassl’s 
success there. It was his famous Note, addressed last year to 
the Powers that took part in the Pekin expedition, which served as 
the basis of negotiations. Between the extreme severity to which 
Germany inclined and the excessive indulgence shown by Bussia and 
the United States there was room far a reasonable juste milieu ; and it 
was M. Deloaasi 5 who indicated the terms of it. He did' this at the 
dramatic moment with a precision and a discretion which were greatly 
appreciated in Europe. 

In Moroooo the intervention of Prance (necessitated by the murder 
of a French subject, M. Pouyet, a merchant) was effected with an 
energy none the less tempered by prudence. For, if ships of war had 
to be sent to the Sultan of Moroooo with an ultimatum, this ultima¬ 
tum did not specify any territory to be oeded, or any advantage which 
might have argued the intention of the French Government to take 
possession of any portion of the country, or to establish a protectorate. 
Not long after, there appeared in Turkey a squadron of war flying the 
tricolour. These events are still too recent for it to he necessary to 
leoall them in detail, but it may bs well to point out the difficulty 
of this affair, so as to realise how admirably that difficulty was 
surmounted. 

It was high time for France to intervene in one way or another in 
the East. Her prestige there was lowered; her Catholic Protectorate 
was threatened; her material interests even were suffering (those 
interests are highly important, both as regards annual commerce aud 
invested capital, there being very nearly a thousand millions of 
French money in Turkey). But sinoe the Emperor William accom¬ 
plished his famous Oriental tour, and labelled himself the high 
Protector of the Ottoman Empire, all armed intervention was likely 
to enoounter resistance, encouraged, and, if necessary, supported, by 
Germany. France could not risk kindling a big war in the East 
with the simple view of restoring her prestige and consolidating her 
Catholic Protectorate. 

With extreme adroitness M. Ddoassd concealed the primary ques¬ 
tion, that of prestige, behind a very secondary one, that of certain 
debts contracted by the Porte with French oitizdns, some of which 
fried a long time back. When the French ambassador quitted 
Constantinople, this apparent rupture made a considerable sensation 
in Europe. But time went on ; France seemed in no burry to dis¬ 
patch her ships of war; ahe showed such patience that public opinion 
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abroad was inclined to consider ibis attitude exaggerated. So there 
.was nothing to be said whed the squadron finally set out andfagan 
to oooupy Mitylene. After so much astonishment at the patience of 
the Frenoh Government it was out of the question to reproach it now 
with too precipitate action. The Sultan was abandoned by everybody 
in his evil plight, and there was nothing for him but to yield. This 
was just what he did; and, instantly, in a spirit of honour no 
less impressive t.hun its energetic aotion, the Frenoh Government, 
having obtained the satisfaction it considered itself justified in 
demanding, evacuated Mitylene and recalled the squadron. All the 
honour of this affair rests with M. Deloassd; he knew both how to 
foresee and to improvise; to act and to hold back; he was at once 
moderate and vigorous; loyal and adroit. The congratulations he 
received on the issue of the Franoo-Turkish conflict were the most 
deserved ever addressed by a foreign government to a French 
statesman. 

A very great and very satisfactory impression was made in Paris 
by the tone of the English Press during these events. The 
English journals were inoessant in their warm support of the aotion 
of France. It is well known, by the way, that M. Delcass4 is 
highly esteemed in England. And if this is so, it is simply 
because England recognises the efforts made by our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to maintain peace between the two countries. I am 
sure that he would still more Retire and see with even greater plea¬ 
sure the restoration of that friendly goodwill which is so important 
to two neighbouring nations, very different from eaoh other, and yet 
on that account all the better calculated to profit by intimate and 
frequent intercourse. M. Delcasse showed remarkable ooolness in 
conducting the denouement of the deplorable Fashoda affair. He was 
not responsible for it, but be acted as if he had been. He was most 
careful in his handling both of English and French susceptibilities; 
and ever since then he has been untiring in his efforts to avoid every 
cause of conflict between them, as soon as perceived. In so doing he 
renders a service not only to two great nations, but to humanity. 
The Cabinet in London acknowledges the perfect propriety of bis 
attitude during* the South African war, and is indebted to him for 
having refrained (while showing all due respect to fallen greatness) 
from gwing President Kruger the least encouragement, even of that 
deceptive kind which amounts to no effectual support. In this, as in 
everything else, we perceive the master quality of M. Delcassd’s 
mind—moderation. So well-balanoed a mind is it that it has no 
hesitation in fi ndin g the just, equitable, and urbane solution. . 

A fresh proof of this jias just been given by his manner of effecting 
a happier understanding between 'France and Italy. The two nations 
have many grounds for friendship, none for hatred or ill-will. But 
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there has been a long-standing and certainly well-founded quarrel 
betwefan them. The Italians had ample 1 cause for a grudge against.. 
Napoleon HI., who, after promising to make Italy “free to the 
Adriatic,” abandoned them at Villaftanoa, and made of? noth Nice 
and Savoy. On the other hand the Erenbh (who, after all, did 
most to ‘build up Italian Unity), were justly hurt to see,.their 
neighbours, immediately after the War of 1870, taking up a line 
antagonistic to Prance. But H. Del caul understood perfectly well 
that, however justified in the past, these grievances had now become 
historical, and that there was no longer any ground for insisting on. _ 
them. On the contrary, he perceived all the eventualities to which 
the formidable question of Austro-Hungaiy might give rise in the 
future. In the great settling it would be before all things desirable 
that Prance and Italy should not be enemies. So he engaged the 
Cabinet of Borne and Italian statesmen in an interchange of what he 
called “ /opals* explications,” and soon a very satisfactory understanding 
was established. It was continued at Toulon, in April, 1901, by the 
visit of the Italian squadron, under the command of the Duke of 
Genoa, unde of the King of Italy, who saluted the President of the 
Republic, and gave him the Grand Order of the Annunciation, which 
is one of the highest distinctidhs a European monarch can bestow. 

It was not an alliance, there being no material for one; but it was 
the restoration of a most fruitful and profitable friendship. 

Such, in a few words (and without mention of many less important 
matters which he has dealt with no less advantageously) is the work 
accomplished by If. Delcassd in the last four years. ( 

• 

n. 

If we ask what his method is, by what means he has been able to 
do all that he has done, we find it in the fact that M. Debased 
possesses the confidence of Europe. There have been ministers who 
never succeeded in inspiring confidence. Prinoe Bismarck distrusted 
all the world, and all the world mistrusted Bismarck. Hr. Chamberlain 
goes farther still, since he is sometimes mistrusted even by his ministerial 
colleagues. On the other hand, there have been Btatqsmen in whom 
even their enemies put faith. We have seen them at work; we know 
the way they net; we know that their word is unshakable, their 
proceedings open,.their aim honest Whether they Bprak or act we 
are Bure that neither in word or deed will they go beyond what is 
fair. Such men soon acquire ascendancy among governments, and 
M. Debased is one of these men. 

When we analyse this nature, to know it better, we find that the 
first characteristic of M. Debased is his immense power of work. It 
is no exaggeration to say that from the time of his first installation 
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at the Quai d’Orsay the French Minister has never left his desk. 
He takes no holidays, he has given np every sort of distraction; he 
has left off going to the theatre, whioji used to he his chief pleasure. 
When his family is away from Paris, be sometimes works on till nine 
o’clook in the evening without thinking about dining. In spite of 
very eobust health, this life has its drawbacks, and such perpetual 
high pressure must wear out the strangest constitution sootier or 
later. 

M^ Deleaves method of work is altogether intellectual and 
, -rtfleotive. In this he is not In the least like those impromptu 
ministers who surround themselves with thousands of documents, and 
keep themselves posted up in every book published on their special 
subjeot. There is nothing impromptu about M. Deloassd. He made 
his political dibut under the leadership of Gambetta, who marked him 
out from the first. And questions of foreign policy have captivated 
him ever since. Gambetta hod no littleness of mind. He saw a 
hidden significance and importance in the smallest questions; and 
Deloassd, too, accustomed himself to look far and high, and not to 
let himself be carried away by momentary and sordid considerations. 
Colonial policy fascinated him at one and the same time as foreign 
policy, and he applied himself to the simultaneous study of diplomacy 
and colonisation. When M. Charles Dupuy, who succeeded Casimir 
Perier, was forming his Cabinet after 1894, he wanted to entrust 
Daloasse with the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, but Debased would 
only swept that of the Colonies for which he felt himself better fitted. 
Six mouthy later the Dupuy Cabinet fell, and M. Debased had 
three years more in which to prepare himself to become “ Chancellor 
of the Itepublio ”; for he performs the funotion, if he has not the 
title. He has all the moral authority of the Chancellor of a great 
Empire. 

Consequently, as his past labours have given him full knowledge of 
everything which concerns foreign polioy, diplomatic and colonial, 
M. Deloassd refleots more than he reads. His brain is always aotive, 
always turning round the same poles. He follows Boileau’s 
precept:— 

“ Sur le metier sans cease remettes votre ourrage; 

Pelisses le sane cease et le repotisses." 

Hence the finish and precision of his thought, unsatisfied till it finds 
its exaot expression. Henoe that appearance of sober perfection 
which so happily characterises all utterances of his, written or 
spoken. . . , 

They have another qpality—they are rare. We have here a second 
characteristic of M. Deloassd, more important and certainly more 
surprising^ than the first. M. Dolcassd is a Southerner, not only by 
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birth (he was bom at Pamiors, the 1st of March, 1852) but by tem¬ 
perament. Anyone who talks with him'is struck by bis lively speech, 
his rapid thought, his imagery of expression, his ardent look. He is 
all this in private life. In public he is very different; he is then a 
most silent and discreet person. Nothing will make him speak if he 
thinks proper to hold his tongue; nothing will make him say one 
word more than he thinks necessary. He seldom appears in Parlia¬ 
ment, and takes no part in any discussion outside his department; he 
has sufficient strength of mind to let himself be attacked both with 
violence and injustice without replying and without ever losing hie. 
temper. When the time comes he mounts the tribune and, to give 
more weight to his utterances, he reads them. They are very* brief; 
every Bentenoe has been weighed, and corresponds dearly and pre¬ 
cisely to his thought. That done he beoomes silent again, and lets 
the storm—if storm there be—pass over his head. 

He has the gift of happy phrasing, summing up a whole situation, 
or crystallising an opinion. When at the time of the Fashoda affair 
the English ambassador came to call on him, very likely with an 
ultimatum in his pocket, which would have spoiled everything, the 
Minister forestalled him with a phrase. “ You may count on my 
good will,” said he,‘'provided you don’t ask impossibilities.” Sir 
Edmund Monson saw that there were “ impossibilities,” and that 
the immediate recall of Marchand was one of them. It would be 
demanding satisfaction of a sort whjeli no French Minister could 
consent to give. More latdy, during the Morocco affair, the Minister 
made it perfectly clear that France was not meditating any aggression 
against that country; bnt he mentioned the “ singular interest ” with 
which she waB compelled by the force of circumstance to watch every¬ 
thing that went on there. And everybody understood that that ono 
term was equivalent to saying that she would never suffer the estab¬ 
lishment of a rival power in Morocco. M. Delcossf-’s diplomatic 
documents are full of expressions of this sort. 

These notes will give us some idea of the invaluable qualities of 
M. Delcasse. We know him to he extremely able, bocause limited 
in his ability—a stubborn and deliberate worker—a writer and orator, 
brief, precise, and to the point—a man of immense discretion and few 
words, who knows how to keep liis’resolutions to himself, as well as 
the secrets oonfided to him, aa long as he considers it advantageous to 
keep them. Onalast characteristic outlines his physiognomy. M. 
Delcasse is an independent in every sense of the term, lienee his 
high views and fine breadth of character. It is Amarkablc, his 
persistent refusal to pledge himself to any.“ gronpe.” In the French 
Parliament parties are not always very clqarly defined; but the 
“ groupee ” are. A new deputy inscribes himself os a member of tho 
“ Union of the Itiglit,” or the “ Radical Left,” or the “ Socialist 
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groups" or the “Left Progressive*,” and so on. When he beoame 
deputy M. Delcassd energetically refused to he member of any of 
these “ groupei.” He was a Republican pure and simple, and reserved 
his liberty to vote aooording to his oonsdienoe, and independently of 
anybody else. 

He has always followed this line of conduct. He became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs on the 28th of June, 1898; since then the leader-, 
ship of the Cabinet has changed three times. M. Brisson, M. Charles 
Dupuy, and M. Waldebk-Bousseau in turn brought a different principle 
tojjear'on home policy. M. Brisson tried to balanoe the Radicals 
And the Moderates; M. Charles Dupuy was avowedly a Moderate; 
M. Waldpot-Rousseau looked for support to the Radicals and even 
the Socialists. 

A politician who set his personal interests before those of the 
commonwealth would never have behaved as M. Debased did in those 
circumstances. For he would have dreaded making enemies for himself 
in all camps; no doubt Debased made some. In any case the Moderates 
and the Conservatives owed him a great grudge for the enormous 
prestige which, through his success, attached to the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Cabinet whose home policy exasperated them. 

But such calculations as those were absolutely foreign to the mind 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. To increase the prestige of 
France abroad; to conclude advantageous negotiations; to foresee 
grave contingencies; to avoid useless conflicts; in a word to steer 
among so many dangerous reefs with the greatest safety to his 
country—this was M. Delcasse’s single aim. Provided he accomplished 
it, he cared littSs under what Ministerial label he did so. This free 
soul has never been the slave of any political programme, and shades 
of parliamentary opinion escape it. He sees nothing but the good 
of France, and considers himself happy if he oan only benefit his 
country by his devotion. 


m. 

From these few notes we may conclude that M. Deloassd is one of 
the most accomplished statesmen of the Third Republic, and that he 
will figure finely beside the men who have served it best—such men 
us Thiers, Ghunbetta, Carnot, Ferry. It would be interesting to 
know what will be the end of this fine career. Assuredly, as far as 
temperament goes, political finest*, diplomatic sdenoe and established 
relations, such a man would admirably fulfil the functions of Head of 
the State. As regards foreign affairs he has splendid ability and 
genuine prestige; on the other hand, by his independence an£ 
neutrality he is perfectly titled for the rile of arbitrator between 
parties, which is the most important-branch of the President of the 
Republic's home policy. 
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Yet one wonders whether M. Deloass4 would not serve his country 
still more usefully as the Head of* the Government. Anxious to 
confine himself to his special subject, he has never had occasion to 
publish any programme of'home policy. But it is more than likely 
that he has one, and that he has provided for eventualities which 
might any day lead President Loubet to entrust him with a jnandate 
to form a Cabinet. M. Beleassd’s policy as Premier would certainly 
be very characteristic. Though a member of the some Cabinet as 
such a Socialist as M. Millerand, who, moreover, happens to have 
been his playmate, M. Deloaa*6 has never shown any 'leading 
towards socialist solutions, which have always something utopian ana 
impracticable about them. Very probably, having seen, already on 
his own account the enormous advantages of ministerial stability, and 
the grave results which follow from the aheenoe of it, he would try to 
realise this desirable end by different means. 

In any oaae, whatever high post may await him in the future, we 
may be sure that M. Delcassd will fill it in a fashion whioh, if it adds 
nothing to his glory, will at least add to the esteem in whioh he is at 
present regarded by European sovereigns and their ministers, and by 
the most enlightened section of public opinion all over the world. 

Pierre de Couhertin. 
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I. 

The rise and progress of self-helping co-operation mil probably be 
regarded in the future as a most remarkable industrial feature of 
Jfce Yiotorian era. Many whom public report has made familiar with 
'the term Co-operation may be interested in knowing something of its 
inner history, the incidents and vicissitudes of its career in the 
struggles between principle and commercialism to which all prosperous 
enterprises are liable. 

The original object of co-operation was the elevation of Labour by 
self help, which neither menaces public interests, nor unsettles society, 
nor seeks advancement by charity. Its aim was to increase the income 
of working people as conditions of industrial honesty, intelligence 
and independence. The Earl of "Winchilsea in his Presidential 
Address at the Woolwich Co-operative Congress (1896) said: “ His 
sympathies were entirely with the Producer, and better conditions of 
life for him ought not to be conferred as a favour but as a right." 
Very few are willing to concede anything to industry which it is not 
able to extort. It is the object of higher co-operation to endow 
labour with this right without necessitating the peril of conflict or 
engendering the ill blood of resentment 

The two divisions of co-operation are Distributive and Productive. 
Distribution moves on a lower level than production. Participation 
in the profit of the store enables the worker’s income to go further, 
hut participation in the workshop increases his income. Higher 
co-operation applies the principle to life as well as to commerce—to 
character as well as to industry. Co-operation is an old term used in 
later dayB in a new sense. In its old sense it first meant union to gain 
strength for any purpose—it might he far the plunder or destruction of 
others for which purpose it is still largely employed. An American 
instance of its rqpaning is, when the son of an undertaker marries the 
daughter of a doctor with the view of increasing the business. In 
tho new jense it means union for individual good compatible with the 
good of others. It is an old illustration of Gibbon Wakefield’s that 
two hounds running together will run down more hares than four 
hounds running separately, hut these hounds run down the hares for 
their masters. In the new sense the co-operators run do^ro the hares 
far themselves, or a reasonable number of them. They do not purpose 
to take all the hares caught, as the ordinary employer does. Where 
capital and labour join in the chase a number of hares, equivalent to 

von. nxxt. n.s. * g 
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its risks, fall in equity to capital. Equity claims for industry 
a pprtion of jointly-made profit for labour—not as a gift, but as a 
right. For in equity, if he -whose labour makes capital profitable has 
no right to a share of what he has toiled to produce, no man has a 
right to anything: for there can be no greater or stronger title to 
wealth, than having earned it. Equity in industry is the cardinal 
principle higher co-operation seeks to establish. 

Profit-sharing in the sense of patronage is not new; but profit- 
sharing as the right of labour is new. Those who do not understand 
the difference between a gift—which maybe withheld, hnd a gigh|~-- 
which is absolute—call profit-sharing “ bonus,” whioh means charity.' 
Tot charity, however kindly meant, implies patronage in, the giver, 
and abjeotness in the reoeiver. The only sense in which charity is 
noble in its essence, and free from misgiving in the recipient, h when 
it is accorded as an act of reparation for defect of nature, for social 
injustice, or unrequited publio service. Wages are commonly called 
“ the workman's shore of profits,” which it would be—if he did as 
little as the capitalist in producing gain. In fact, labour is the 
natural partner of capital. Without the nourishment of labour, 
capital dies. The joint gain should, in fairness, he shared in some 
proportion between them—or labour becomes indifferent, sullen and 
disaffected. 

John Stuart Mill held that “ to work at the bidding of others and 
for the profit of another without any interest in the work . . . would 
never be a satisfactory Btate of things to human beings of educated 
intelligence, who have ceased to think themselves naturally 1 inferior 
to those whom they serve.” V 

Only within the past four years has any authoritative explana¬ 
tion been given of what is meant by participation. The International 
-Co-operative Congress at Delft (1897) agreed upon a definition of 
profit-sharing whioh reoeived the concurrence of the best known 
advocates of participation on the Continent and in America, which 
arid: “By a ‘share ’ in profits is meant a sum paid to an employe 
in addition to his wages, out of the profits, and the amount of which 
is dependent on the amount of those profits. 

“ A share allotted to employes in a profit-sharing scheme is part 
of the actual net balance of grin realised by the financial operations 
of the undertaking in relation to which the scheme exists. 

“ The money received by the worker in a profit-sharing scheme is 
strictly in consideration of wofk done by him. 

“ It is deemed essential that the share of profit agrped upon should 
be fixed in advance [for the security of the worker, who else would 
lari: the inspiration of knowledge and Confidence], But it is not 
necessaxy that he should know the details of the business.” 

“Co-partnership”—a term introduced by Mr. Edward Owen 
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Greening—was defined “as # system under which the actual em¬ 
ployes of any business have' in right of their labour a substantial 
share, fixed in advanoe, in the profits thereof, and in which they have 
also an effective share in the capital, control and responsibilities.” 

Co-partnership extends participation in the co-operative stare and 
co-optative workshop—to manufacturing and commercial enter¬ 
prises. To what business it is applicable, or by what varying devices 
it may be carried out, depends upon the conditions af the business 
and the good ( sense and just judgment of the employer. Had wages 
Jnpt pSce with gains, the question of profit-sharing would lie sleep¬ 
ing. In equity the standard of wages for labour might be half as 
much as a gentleman would require for doing the same work. This 
would be complimentary to the gentleman and satisfactory to the 
workman. 

The majority of workmen have skill and goodwill to sell, which 
employers do not think worth buying. Profit-sharing buys it at a 
small price and gains largely by it. That is the business defence of 
it, as Mr. George Livesey has proved more conspicuously than any 
other English employer. 

Some who know nothing about it call profit-sharing “ sentimen¬ 
tal,” ignorant that just “ sentiment ” is but the conscience of the 
future. Business duty to-day was sentiment a few years ago. It 
is not by politicians, nor ecclesiastics, nor journalists—valuable as 
their aid may be—that peace will come to reign between labour and 
capital.. Employers alone are the good or evil magicians of industry. 
They alone can clear the jungles of our cities of the wild beasts 
whom industrial despair has bred there. How is it that in every 
family manual labour is viewed with shame or distaste ? It is be¬ 
cause in the pursuit of honest industry hope is dead, and nothing is 
certain save the badge of inferiority. In America I was shown 
“ Starvation Mountain,” up which a powerful tribe had driven their 
adversaries, and sat round the base until all upon the mountain were 
starved to death. Capital can do this by labour, as we have often 
seen, and may see again; and, he it owned, labour is not averse to 
doing the same thing to capital. This war of savages might he 
prevented in the future should equitable participation enter the 
understanding of employers. 

The idea of labour participating in profits is little more than a 
century old. Horaoe Walpole, Earl of Orford [1717-1797], was the 
first publio man in modern English politios to recognise that Labour 
had any rights.* 

No known seed of productive oo-operation appears to have sprang 
up in England before 1777, when some working tailors in Birming¬ 
ham engaged in a strike, invented a co-operative workshop. In 1794, 
when the French Revolution began to spread alarm among the 
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English governing classes. Bishop Barrington, who had real sympathy 
for the people, established the first recorded co-operative store in 
Mongewell,' Oxfordshire. He; supplied the stock, and a pauper store¬ 
keeper, at a salary of one shilling a week, conducted the business. 
Afterwards several industrial enterprises were undertaken, Count 
Romford being a fertile instigator. A society was established, to 
whioB King George the Third subscribed fifty guineas a year. Its 
aim was “ increasing the oomforts and bettering the conditions of the 
poor,” by cheaper and better food and improved employment. 1 This 
movement had public policy to commend it. The working class,tt - 
whom the State had to look for soldiers, were stunted in growth by 
protracted labour and insufficient food, and were beeoming'ufiable to 
bear arms. Gentlemen were more inclined to pay for substitutes 
than to enter the ranks. This society for the better treatment of the 
poor lasted till the close of the war between England and France. 
In their workshops the capital was supplied without interest, and 
the profits were given to the workers. Of course the founders kept 
control of the works, and the discipline of the workers was in tho 
hands of the Church. Thus in 1797 profit-sharing, in principle, was 
recognised in England, though it amounted to no more than co¬ 
operation by patronage. 

In tho same spirit a working people’s store was provided by Robert 
Owen, in his mills at New Lanark, which gave the workers a better 
quality of food than was to be found in the town, and at lower 
prices. Thus their taste was educated, and as their provisions were 
paid for out of their wages, they were kept clear of credit and 
debt. A large portion of the profits made in Owen’s mills woe 
devoted to the instruction and recreation of the working people. No 
workmen before or since have anywhere been so well treated. In 
later years this splendid policy caused co-operation to be regarded as 
a new Religion of Industry. This was philanthropic, not self-helping, 
co-operation, but it led the way to it. Persons of ardent minds, like 
poetB, see what is not present to others, in things before them. So in 
industry, a new hope enlarges the vision and iB a gain—if reason 
inspires the conditions whereby it con be realised. 

It was natural to think that the policy of New Lanark might be 
usefully extended to the State, and thus Mr. Owen, before Lassalle 
was born, became the advocate of the State establishing Industrial 
cities. When it was found that the Government did not adopt the 
project an appeal was made to the people, who began to form stores 
and workshops for themselves, the object being to devote tho profits 
to establishing communities, in which alL the gains would accrue to 
the residents. Thus commenced the alliance between the store and 
the workshop—the early ideal of higher co-operation, which during 

(I) See Self Stlp 100 7rtf| Aft. Sonsenichein. 
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three generations has been cherished by its best informed adherents. 
From 1820 to 1830 enthusiasm was mostly for productive co-opera¬ 
tion. By the year 1830 as many as 300 associations of industry and 
trade existed in Great Britain, which held several Congresses. Bat 
the law gave no protection for the societies' funds. They ceuld be 
robbed* with impunity by knaves—always more abundant than is 
necessary. Distrust thus generated, enfeebled and destroyed many 
stores, and by 1840 they had largely disappeared. Yet attempts 
were m«de to*found industrial communities which had become the 
flhpassioned form of higher co-operation. The attempts did not 
succeed. Inexperience, eccentricity, unfitness of persons admitted, 
cupidity on the part of some and insufficiency of capital, led to loss 
of money and to loss of enthusiasm. 

In 1844 a new development of co-operation was established in 
lioehdalo, where it was proposed that the profits of the store should 
be divided among the members in proportion to their purchases, and 
that shareholders who formerly had the sole right of profit, should 
receive 5 per eent. interest only. This was the cardinal innovation which 
gave vitality to the co-operative movement, as every purchaser had 
an interest in the store as well as the stockholder. This project of 
reviving interest in co-operation and attracting laggard customers, 
brought hilarious ridicule on those who believed in it. 

When the device of taking the purchaser into partnership was 
made known, all the ravens of economical science flapped their 
foreboding wings over Toad Lane, where the store stood. “ As no 
store made pgofits, how ” it was asked, “ can profits be divided when 
there are none ? * How can the proposal to share nothing excite 
popular interest or bring profits into existence ? ” Nevertheless 
it did. 1 

In 1857, thirteen years later, the History of the Kochdale Society, 
by the present writer (first commenced in the Daily Scics), was 
published, and afterwards translated four times into French, thxioe 
into Italian and into Spanish, German, Hungarian, Finnish and 
other European languages. It caused within two years of its 
appearance the formation of 250 co-operative societies in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 2 1-liich have since grown throughout Great Britain 
to more than 1,700. 

How mhch this co-operative avidity contrasts with the intimidat¬ 
ing predictions of its impossibility, which so long assailed the harm¬ 
less innovators! _ All sorts of sad-eyed monitors filled the public ear 


(1) A new order of political eooaomiata have trim since that day. * John Stt&rt 
Hill, Professors Fawcett, Marshall, Rogers, Newman, FoxwcU, Bo car, applaud what 
their predecessors disparaged. 

(2) Mr. William Cooper, corresponding secretary of the Rochdale Society, gaye this 
inform ition in # a letter to the Daily A r «n the time. 
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with* warnings after their kind. None doubted that all such under¬ 
takings were oontrary to human nature. Philosophers thought 
them fatuous; economists ignorant; politicians dangerous; priests 
immoral, and all agreed they were ridiculous if not criminal. 

Only*warking people who had no conventional character ^o lose, 
adventured into ti»i« untrodden path of social improvement. When 
Life Insurance was commenced by the Hand-in-Hand society, it 
was regarded as the wild craze of a few hopeless theorists. Was it 
conceivable that long-living, sane men, would pay premiums to. be 
reaped by the glutton and the drunkard, who shorten their days by 
reckless self-gratification and who would receive os much as those 
who lived and paid premiums a generation longer? The temperate 
and prudent had to keep up their payments thirty or forty years 
after the lucky sensualists were dead. The whole plan was counted 
an insidious scheme for the encouragement and endowment of vice: 
as the first effect of these provident societies was to give encourage¬ 
ment to the improvident. Life insurance was open to all these 
objections, yet Insurance Offices have become universal, and philoso¬ 
phers and saints alike put their trust in them. The device of co¬ 
operation was never so aBsurd— it reworded only industry and 
thrift, but was treated worse by the superior people, who deigned to 
notice it. 

The Rochdale Society grew murvellously in a few years. The 
profit of the store—which made none in 1844—in 1870 was 
£50,668. Its principle, which gave it ascendancy, was participa¬ 
tion of profit in the store according to purchases, pud in the work¬ 
shop, according to wages earned. Labour, of hand or brain, was 
regarded as being as much entitled to interest as capital, which did 
not exert itself but merely lent itself. Before the division of profits 
was made, 2 j per cent, was accorded for instruction in equity. These 
and kindred features came to he known as the “ Rochdale System,” and 
its twenty-eight originators as the “ Pioneers." This recognition of 
labour and trade, as participants in profit, furnished proof that 
higher co-operation was financially sound. "Where this principle 
lapses co-operation descends to a lower stage, a mepner fortune, and 
a narrower interest. 

The policy of the Pioneers in saving their gains gave store 
members control of capital,’by which they have been ahlo to buy 
freehold land, erect stores, and build houses for their members. 
This policy has given permanence and opulence 'to co-operation. 
Liking this device of thrift on the Continent {save in Holland) the 
stores are mainly hand-to-mouth stores. This is so in Franco, Italy, 
Germany, and even in America. 

True to their objects the Rochdale innovators called themselves the 
“ Equitable Pioneers.” As soon ai> they were able they aommenoed 
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a large spinning mill, and for some years the workers participated 
in* the profits. After a time outside shareholders multiplied, who 
oared nothing far the equity of oo-operetion, and when they became 
the majority, they arrested profit-sharing and converted the mill into 
a capitalist joint stock oompany—much to the generous regret of 
John Bright, a resident of the town. When he heard of the adverse 
deoision he urged that the question be put again, and had it *been 
done, under the influence of his wish, and a canvass of the large 
number .of absentees from the fatal voting, it might have been 
reversed. The Pioneers were defeated, but they won on imperish¬ 
able distinction—that of saying what they meant and carrying out 
in practice* what they said. 

In 1854, ten years after the commencement of the store, the idea 
of establishing a wholesale Buying Society began to be entertained 
for the third time. The first time it was by Lady Noel Byron at 
Liverpool, 1830; the second by Mr. E. Y. Neale and friends, in 
London, 1850. Co-operators promised just measure and pure com¬ 
modities. Honesty in quantity was in their power, but purity was 
not, without means of choice in the markets. In those days (1854) 
each store hod its own buyer, when several of them met in the same 
market each bidding against the other for the same commodity, and 
thereby putting up the price against themselves. They soon saw it 
would be more economical and co-operative to send one person to 
buy for the whole of them. Eventually a Wholesale Agency was 
formally* established to purchase provisions in the best market and 
of the best quality to be had for ready money—to be distributed to 
stores, who were td receive two-thirds of any profits accruing. In 1864, 
the year of the commencement of this society, its purchases for the 
stores did not amount to £52,000. In 1896 they exceeded £14,000,000, 
and would have been greater had not commercialism superseded 
co-operation in the management. It was thought that greater profit 
would accrue from the Agency manufacturing what it supplied. 
There were serious objections to this, since its tendency was to arrest 
the initiative activity of groups of workers, who would improve their 
position and character by the education in responsibility, control and 
participation. Blit when this Agency sought to become sole initiator 
of all undertakings, workers would have no higher rank than- hired 
hands, shbuld participation be withheld from them. 

Eor a time the Rochdale spirit prevailed in the Agency’s workshops, 
and profits were shared with the workers. Then the commercial spirit, 
or some other spirit——it certainly was not the co-operative spirit— 
obtained osoendency, and participation in profit was dfeooutinued. 
An unforeseen thing had occurred. Working tnan who hod them¬ 
selves oft and reasonably oomplained of inadequate remuneration— 
when they game to control co-opeiptive business—denied participation 
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in profit to others of their own class, and did by their fellow-workers 
as tlleir capitalistic employers had done to them. 

Capitalism when it beoomes an end soon learns to consider princi¬ 
ple a sentimental impediment to success, and counts it “ smartness,” 
or, “ good business ” some call it, to take advantage of others—the 
contrary of the co-operative way. By taking the profits of the 
workshop from the men and giving them to the stores custom, it 
was thought, would be increased. Principle was dead then. The 
store directors in their turn, looking co-operative conscience, or not 
understanding what was being done, accepted the spoil of the work¬ 
shop and distributed it among their members, who thus gained about 
2\d. each, and each worker was deprived every year of 10s. or 
more, of profit which his labour was computed to have earned for 
him.’ The Buying Agency commencing to manufacture discouraged 
the formation of workshops. Its agents decried them — belittled 
them—and even wrote books to prove that they could not succeed. 
Thus it came to pass that the original aim of the movement—to 
raise the workers as a class, came to be frustrated within its own 
borders; obliterating the distinction of the movement—which was 
to extend to labour a profit reaping career. But for this England 
had ere now become a landmark of prosperous self-helping industry. 
Encouragers of the policy described have been Socialists, who insidi¬ 
ously creep about the movement. They are against co-operative 
self-help, which renders State help unnecessary. They hold profit 
to he unphilosophical since, when the State—in centuries to come— 
shall provide all men need, profit will be obsolete. In the meantime 
those who might save themselves will perish. A true association with 
£14,000,000 a year to expend has a great field before it—with all 
the markets of the world to know—having to provide an army of 
buyers with special knowledge and co-operative conscience, instructed 
to give the preference (quality and price being equal) to those pro¬ 
ducers whose workpeople are equitably paid. Had the Buying 
Society confined itself to buying it had had enough to do—as useful¬ 
ness and distinction lay there—beyond anything mere commercialism 
has ever set itself to attain. Distributive agency is in itself so 
useful and indispensable that it is well able to ftfand on its own 
merits and in its own sphere. To describe is not to defame, unless 
points of excellence are kept out of view. Therefore let it bo said 
that the English wholesale, as employers, set a good example in other 
respects to capitalist firms. In its factories the workers are treated 
better than hired workmen usually are. Their workrooms are healthy. 
Tr^de Uniop wages are paid, the hours of labour are shorter than is 
common, and fair recreation is generally accorded to the hands; hut 

(1) For many eloquent speeches of late, specifically protesting against this course, 
all workers arc under obligation to Earl Grey and Dr. Wosteott, Bishop of Durham. 
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the profit of their labour is taken from them as has been said, and 
given, strange to say, to somebody else who has not earndfl. it. 
The share due to the bootmaker at Leicester or Heokmondwike, or 
the soapmoker at Irlam, is given to a member of a Southampton or 
a Perth store, who never made a boot or a pound of soap in his life. 

Before the days of the Manchester Baying Society, and fin some 
time after it commenced, there was unity in the oo-operative move¬ 
ment. It was one in principle, one in aim, one in enthusiasm, one in 
practice, in styre and workshop. "When that sooiety separated itself 
from thS cause of labour, and limited co-operation to distribution, and 
capitalistic manufacturing, the effect was division. So far as respects 
goods, nob made by itself, it aids participating workshops by selling 
their productions. Nevertheless it mutilated the edifice of the 
original movement. 

Many naturally ask, “ How is it that the Wholesale, which is but 
one society in a Union of a thousand societies, has oome to domi¬ 
nate them all, and while asking the Union to be loyal to the 
Wholesale, is openly disloyal to the Congress of the Union P ” 
There are many answers. Appropriating the profits of the work¬ 
shops and giving them to the stores, gives the one society ascend¬ 
ency. It controls the Bank (which holds the savings of the stores), 
instead of the Bank being under the independent control of the 
Union. It haB thus the patronage of the movement in its hands. 
The Wholesale can personally influence officers of the stores, who are 
weekly jn contact with it, for buying purposes. It can give situa¬ 
tions to sons, and daughters of co-operators whose parents naturally 
take sides ^ith .the Wholesale. Directors arc sent on pleasant 
journeys to foreign countries on buying and other deputations. 
The executive of the Union is located at Manchester, where the 
commercial spirit is little co-operative. Wholesale officers attend os 
part of their business at meetings of the branches. Thus, and in 
many other ways, an anti-participation sentiment is cultivated in 
the stores. Had these influences been employed in like manner on 
behalf of labour, workshops would have grown with the stores, and 
a noble federated unity would have prevailed. For so small a 
bribe—less than threepence each member, which Judos would have 
rejeoted—the stares have been annexed, os it were, to one society ; 
their independence has ceased; they have become powerless in Con¬ 
gress to enforce their wilL They have subjected themselves to the 
mastership of their own servants. The delegates of shareholders 
in the Wholesale are the only persons having official power to alter 

Let not this contention as to policy effaoe the sense of the amazing 
growth of the movement to which distribution has contributed. The 
position of the co-operative movement (Dec., 1899) was as follows:— 
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Number of Societies . . 


1 ,051 

„ Members . . 


1,729,976 

Shares ■ • • • • 

• a • 

.£21,381,027 

Sales • • • ■ ■ 

• ■ ■ 

£00,935,000 

Profits. 

■ • a 

£7,913,272 

Investment.... 

a • * 

£13,409,389 


Deducting tie Supply Associations—comparatively lew and mostly 
conducted by gentlemen—the above summaiy represents the activity 
and capacity not supposed to exist among the people whioh (not¬ 
withstanding the limitation of principle described) is a triumph* of 
sell-helping working-class co-operation. 

The rectification of policy is only an affair of time and reason. 
The question grows in interest and influence every year. The vindi¬ 
cation of principle would have commenced earlier had not those in 
favour of it been unwilling to believe that the cause of labour was 
actually and intentionally abandoned. For years they mode motions 
in successive Congresses whioh were carried with acclaim. Tho “ half 
movement” men declared they were in favour of profit-sharing, 
which deterred many who wished to believe it from taking orga¬ 
nised steps to re-establish participation in the movement. 

Thus were lost twenty years, while the absence of socioties, which 
might have existed, became cited as proof of their impossibility. 
Fatal are the arts of beguilement! The professed friendliness to 
participation was as barren as the desert of Omdurman, and at last 
it earne to bo perceived that a new party had crept into,the co¬ 
operative ranks, who were in favour of profit-sharing, provided it i cuts 
not to be carried out. At the Royal Commission on Labour the 
Chairman of the Manchester Wholesale, in answer to a question, 
whether in the workshops he represented, participation in profit wob 
recognised, said, “ No, it was not good business.” At the London 
International Congress, 1S95, participation was affirmed as a cardinal 
principle, when the appointed representative of the Wholesale Society 
at once announced, that if it were attempted to pledge that body to 
the principle he would withdraw from the Congress. Therefore the 
friends of participation have taken their own affairs into their own 
hands. Though each party stands on separate platforms, there is no 
antagonism to the store. The workshop aids it, since it increases 
the income of the household, which means increased purchasing 
power at the stores. Separateness is not hostility. The stores are 
founded on participation, which the workshop party maintain. In 
co-operation, as in other human questions, there itf a difference of 
opinion as .to policy, but each believing that the other octB as he 
conceives for the best, personal unfriendliness does not arise. 
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Neither indifference nor hostility kill a principle which has entered 
into the heart of industry. Co-operation came into the world with a 
message to Labour in its mouth. To successive generations it is 
delivered with more precision and in a stronger voice. At length its 
watchword begins to be heard in the echoes of the world. If was 
participation which from the first inspired co-operation, and endowed 
it with tk future. One who speaks with the authority of experience 
lately said: “ After careful consideration he had come to the con¬ 
clusion that employers must look forward to partnership with the 
employed It was in that sense that he regarded profit-sharing, which 
was supplementary to icagcs, favourably.” 1 

Let no one think, because a principle is true and useful, it will be 
soon or largely accepted. It has to be shown to be true in practice, 
and conducive to public interests long before it commands assent. 

Distribution (of the co-operative kind) is no mean undertaking. It 
means knowing what to buy, the quality of what is purchased, where 
and when to buy it advantageously—getting it economically conveyed 
to consumers—finding out where they lie, and giving them inducing 
reasons for becoming customers, with the good faith and courtesy 
which retains them. 

Production (as respects co-operative workshops) requires a wider 
range of view and larger powers. Besides knowledge of material, of 
times aful conditions of purchase, and methods of economical manu¬ 
facture. Larger capital than distribution needs is necessary as a rule 
in production. Calculation of markets and their fluctuations have to 
be made. Longer periods of losses occur, necessitating intelligent 
patience. More workers have to be employed, and the difficulties of 
just administration demand high qualities of wise and genial super¬ 
vision. The simplicity of ready-money business is less possible. 
Great sagacity is needed in giving credit, and good book-keeping is 
indispensable. Respect and sympathy for workers; the art of 
eliciting their talent, skill, and goodwill; educating them in 
responsibility and recognising their right of equitable participation 
in gains, are bu^ examples of the higher qualities required in con¬ 
ducting co-operative workshops. Besides a hatred of indebtedness, 
personal* good faith—not only a sense- of equity but a love of it— 
interest in the elevation of each worker, and of the workers as a class 
—the absence .of jealousy among workers at seeing managers and 
comrades of skill, better remunerated than themselves, are qualities 
indispensable, if labour is to have repute and honour, prosperity wnd 
preference. • 

(1) George I.ivcnoy, Chamber ef Comment Journal, January, 1S38. Speech at the 
Trooadero. • # 
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One reason of the failure of co-operative workshops fifty years ago, 
was the low state of intelligence among Labour men. Now they ore 
better informed and better fitted for the work of self-help. Another 
reason was that formerly money was lent to workmen to commence 
workshops with, and there was not the same care in its use as would 
have been exercised had the money been their own. Now, ifi every 
undertaking those who are to profit by it, are required to subscribe 
themselves a substantial portion of it, as security for what they may 
borrow. < 

It is the co-operative way to explain, not complain, when a right 
principle is deflected the wrong way, and to take steps to restore it to 
the right way. Eighteen years ago (1883) co-operators'oaring for 
higher results established a Labour Association and a Federation of 
Co-operative workshops, whose organ is Labour Co-partnership (now 
in its ninth year), the first English journal, officially or otherwise, 
representing the right of industry to a share of profit. 

Of co-operative manufacturing societies, that of Ilebden Bridge 
stands in the first place, with a record of thirty years. Its rule 
is that no worker’s profit shall be withdrawn until he holds at least 
£20 shares in the society. The progress of the society is thus set 
forth:— 


Vv’ar. 

Moralier*. 

Capital. 

Shirr. Loan. 


Sail'8. 

Profits. 

1870 

, 95 

£83 

£3 

— 

£55 

£3 

1895 

. 797 

25,845 

0,771* 

£3,.S5«> 

43,509 

5,185 

1890 

. 822 

20,417 

0,471 

3,937 

40,040 

4,774 

19(X) 





40,933 

3,764 


In this Society the workers are not eligible for committee, although 
they may vote in their election. The origin of this rule seems to 
be that in the early days of the Society the proportion of share 
capital held by the workers was very small, being, in fact, only one per 
cent, of the whole. 

This society of Fustian Cutters is a romantic instance of self-help 
in production. Its first capital was raised in threepenny contributions 
by workers in the town. The society transformed a mill (which 
capitalists had deserted, unable to make profit in it) into noble 
workshops. The members now own a lake of scenic beauty, which 
cost them £5,000, whose water gives superiority to fustian produc¬ 
tions as the waters of Burton do to Boss’s ales; as the' clay of 
Blaydon Burn does to Cowcn’s famous fire bricks. The Ilebden 
Bridge Nutclough Works employ 331 workers, all of whom are 
members or shareholders having a vote, and holding,’on an average, 
£26»per worker in share and loan capital.. 

Next in order of age and interest is, the Leicester Uosiory 
Society, which has had a career of nearly twenty-six years. Tho 
resolute hosiers began in a cottage with a capital of £30. Now they 
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occupy an imposing factory and mill. I am more sanguine than a 
well-conducted person ought to be, yet when I saw the early diffi¬ 
culties of this society, it seemed that tbp members had a long day of 
little things before them. I never doubted their courage, hut their 
success was the faintest star in the horizon of industry. The follow¬ 
ing figures are luminous with the light of progress. The next 
table showB it. Their trade in 1900 exceeded £70,000:— * 


Year. Trade. 


• 

ist year—1877 

* 

• 

£1,000 


Yonr. 

Members. 

Capital. 

Share. Loan. 

Reserve. 

Trade. 

Profits. 

1801 

. . 260 

£6,416 

£7,978 

£680 

£21,172 

£628 

1896 

660 

18,008 

12,327 

1,460 

48,885 

2,802 

1897 

. 729 

27,884 

19,960 

1,800 

53,594 

3,139 


like the Hebden Bridge Society the Hosiery Society formerly had 
a rule which prevented a worker from being elected on the oommittee. 
This has now been altered, and two employees are eligible. 

The Equity Brand Boot and Shoe firm, also of Leicester, was 
commenced (1887) by a few workmen of the Wholesale Sodety, 
which had declared itself unable to introduce profit-sharing in their 
works. These discerning workmen were* resolved to try whether it 
was not possible to them. With little money, a smell room, only 
three or four workers, they commenced business. The men employed 
now exceed 300, all of whom arp shareholders. The following table 
shows the success of this society to 1897 :— 


Year. 

# Mrn^irn. 

Capital. 

Share. Loan. 

SC«CITP, 

Trade. 

2*rofits. 

1887 

220 

£420 

— 

£20 

£2,800 

£230 

1890 

1,070 

9,879 

£14,334 

881 

47,296 

2,484 

1897 

1,049 

10,364 

14,817 

990 

46,863 

1,874 


All the workers, adult males and females, pay to a Trade Union 
as members, but ask nothing from it, need nothing from it, nor take 
anything from it. Some time ago, when all other boot and shoe 
works in Leicester were closed on strike, the Equity Co-operative 
Workshops were open and every one at work full time. They did 
not strike as they were their own masters ; they had no motive for 
striking against themselveB, and the Trade Union did not ask them. 
In the Equity shops the hours of work are only fifty a week, which 
private employers declare ruinous and distract the land by their 
combination to refuse it. The men have built themselveB splendid 
workshops, abundantly lighted and so perfectly ventilated that (at a 
cost of £700) they have oool air in summer and warm in winter ta at 
will. 

The history of the Havelock Boot and Shoe Works, of Kettering, 
is not less remarkable. It is the only productive society of this class 
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■which has a Personal Brand. Prom a beginning in which the courage 
exoSeded the capital, the Booiety has grown in ten years as the follow¬ 
ing table shows. In 1900 their trade was £40,836; profits, £2,477:— 


Year. 


Slum*. 

Capital. 

Loan. 

Roronro. 

Trade. 

Profits. 

y)89 

. 308 

£1,033 

— 

— 

£3,588 

£328 

1895 

. 590 

4,217 

£2,776 

£517 

26,255 

2,A>3 

• 1896 

. 651 

4,890 

3,786 

652 

29,204 

2,001 

1897 

. 700 

5,771 

4,765 

789 

32,924 

2,100 


The society has erected on freehold, land of their own a poble and 
picturesque pile of buildings, and are providing for extensions. 
After defraying all charges and allotting ample sums for deprecia¬ 
tion of buildings and machinery, they divided (1897) profits in the 
following manner: — 


To Workers 
,, Customers . 

„ Committee . 

„ Capital. 

,, Education fund 
„ Provident Fund 


i'403 8 6 being 1/9 in the £ on wages. 


416 5 7 
33 0 0 
38 3 9 
26 5 0 
52 10 O 


7d. 

9d. 


trade. 


shares. 


Leaving £59 Os. lid. to cany to Reserve. 


The aggregate^divisions of profits down to 1896 were as follows :— 


£ p. 4. i. 


Reserve Fund. 





889 

0 

» 

Workers .... 


• 



4,282 

0 

0 

Committee 


• 

• 



1.342 

0 

0 

Customers . . . 





2,205 

0 

•o 

'Dividend on Capital , 





1,316 

10 

0 

Educational Fund . 





. 53* 

lo 

0 

1 Provident Fund . . 





1,000 

0 

0 

Special Service Fund 





313 

10 

0 

Charitable and Propagandist Agencies 



143 

fl 

(1 

Other Purposes 

• 

* 



258 

0 

u 


Only fifteen participating workshops existed in 1883. This year 
(1901) 108 are in operation in the United Kingdom and Ireland. 
Earl Grey stated at Kettering that they maintained a higher standard 
of generous treatment to workers, and do more in other ways than 
the non-participating workshops. They providg libraries, news 
rooms, lecture rooms, provident funds, besides according participa¬ 
tion in profit. The financial progress of these societies during 
fourteen yean is thus given*:— 


(1) The “ Reserve Fund” provides for the depreciation of machinery and fixtures, 

and other exigencies of bnsinem. The “ Provident Fund ” is a' provision against ill- 
health, decay of strength, or other vicissitudes of workers, and might be called a Man¬ 
kind Depredation Fund. * 

(2) Detailed accounts of these societies, historic and financial, by Thomas Blnndford 
and Henry- Vivian, can be obtained from the office of the Labour Association, 16, 
Southampton Bow, Holborn, W.C. 
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1883. 1803. 1887. 

Societies ... 15 . 108 . 169 

. Sales . . . £160,751 . £ 1 , 202 , 68s . £2,714,346 

Capital . . . 103,436 . 639.884 . 1,180,906 

Profits . . . 9,031 . ' 67,663 . 137,606 

Losses . . . 114 . 3,984 . 12,441 

Dividend on Wages. unknown . 8,283 . 16,^3 

The rise of the Kettering Clothing Society, the Canterbury 
Tanners, and numerous other societies hare stories as romantio and 
surprising as any told here, were there space for relating them. 

The workshops erected in Leicester and Kettering are Industrial 
paradises, gay with light, spacious, fresh with ventilation, and labour 
radiant with the sense of ownership and profit; none of them would 
own anything beyond wages had they remained hireling workers in 
mere capitalistic employ. 

In new societies paying a dividend on capital as well as interest, a 
stipulation is beginning to be made that when the property of the 
society affords the ordinary security for capital the interest upon it 
should not exceed 5 per cent. The dividend on custom, as a rule, 
need not be more than one-third of the profit accorded to labour. 
The main rule of division should be to secure to labour the largest 
possible dividend. It is the Labourer that most needs endowment that 
accumulated profits shall, in old age, give him competence without 
dependence upon the oharity of individuals or the State. 

Not all at once do adherents understand that co-operation is self 
contained and self sustained. It has established itself by success, 
and has the same right to a place in the commercial system as any 
other. It is not lyi friendly to other interests because it maintains its 
own. Its rule is self defence, not defiance. Hence its preference to 
sell at market prices which, instead of underselling the shopkeeper, 
tends to keep up his prices. It does the same service to the manu¬ 
facturer. A true co-operative journal advertises the business of 
others as well as its own. To refuse to do so is to boycott other 
tradesmen, which is the scandal of competition. Co-operation stands 
upon its own merits. 

1. Honesty in business though some disadvantage may come 

byit. . 

2. Care for purity in provisions and excellence in manufacture. 

3. Scaring profits with purchaser and worker. 

4. In saving gains for purchasers teaching them thrift by 

creating a Profit Bank, where members draw money out 

who never put anything in from their own pockets. 

5. In informing the purchaser of any defect knojrn to Jhe 

vendor. 

6. Educating members in business and in principles of fraternity, 

thus elevating them as a nlmw , 
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TJieua are main points of distinctiveness. If the rule of informing 
purchasers of defects in goods before sale was acted upon in com¬ 
petitive markets it would put, an end to the business of half the shops 
in London and Paris. Co-partnership has,' for many years, been 
successfully practised at the Agricultural and Horticultural Associa¬ 
tion of Deptford and London, which engages in the manufacture of 
oil Sokes, seed selling, manures, and other commodities of the farm. 
The workshops are separately assessed, and the profits made in each 
department divided among those whose labour or thought has created 
them. The social and educational conveniences provided for* the 
working people made the Deptford Colony a community. 

In Parliament and the Press credit is often given to distribution 
under the impression that it was solving the problem of capital and 
labour. But as the Bishop of Durham has said, “ it does not touch 
that problem.” It is Productive co-operation alone which does that. 

Mr. E. O. Greening has proposed that Parliament should neither 
renew nor grant a monopoly, without stipulating that all excess of 
profit, beyond the amount the oompany is permitted to make for 
shareholders, shall be divided between the consumers and the workers 
employed. Tins arrangement would prevent the necessity of 
municipalising public works, beyond the capacity of Town or County 
Councils to manage, and confer upon the people the advantages now 
sought for them by Socialistic agitation. In this way profit-sharing 
would retain individual action and secure economy and public 
efficiency. 

Prom the first co-operation had the dream of the higher life, and 
its steps to it were honesty in commerce and equity in labour. Its 
ideal was Industrial oities self-devised, self-sustained under conditions 
in which it should be impossible to be depraved or poor. Co-operation 
is Socialism with the madness left out—-the madness consisting in 
endeavouring to arrest all other movements until theirs is tried. Tho 
Brotherhood Trust Societies, with their practical thought, disinterested¬ 
ness and devotion—Labour Churches and the many enterprises of 
community life now increasing, all seek human betterment by the 
holy arts of service, reason and love. 

No doubt the Higher co-operation, like Home.Rule, requires (os 
Mr. Shaw, the Scotch Solicitor-General, said) a new sense—the sense 
of Justice to those not usually regarded as entitled to it. • 

It is too late now to declare that co-operative manufacturing is 
impossible to workmen. A generation ago storekeeping was ieolared 
impossible to be conducted by working people. The existence of 
thousands of stores, so conducted, refutes that prediction of incapacity. 
Co-partnership workshops now refute the, doleful prophets of evil 
omen. 

You never know how little attention any one has given to the 
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subject of participation, until yon bear the question," II workers 
share profits will they share loeefes P ” They always do it. V. 
Charles Robert’s words are - entirely conclusive on this point. 
“ Sharing in profit,” he says, M was recognised as the night, not only 
of those who brought capital, hot of those also who brought their 
labour. .The labourer shared in the risk as oapital did; w the 
capitalist might be bankrupt, so the labourer ran daily risk of injqry 
and of death.” 'Workers are the first to share losses. When hard 
times oome the first thing, as a rule, the employer thinks of is not 
retrenching his‘own expenditure, but reducing the wages of hie 
workmen. 

The interest taken in the co-operative question by distinguished 
thinkers, prelatioal and political, has always been from belief that its 
aspirations were higher than the till. The till is part of the move¬ 
ment, hut only a part. 

In 1872 Mr. Walter Morrison, in a speech to his constituents at 
Plymouth, said: 11 There was a deeper principle than saving money 
by oo-operation, which has caused the working man to enter into the 
movement with such spirit as they have manifested from the first 
This deeper principle is that it makes a working man a proprietor, 
and gives him a social equality, which is one of the marked improve¬ 
ments of our day.” Mr. Morrison’s own friendliness to co-operation 
was founded on belief that its aim was not alone to make better 
mechanics or superior grocers, hut superior men. 

One merit of participation is ttfat it inspires workmen with higher 
aimB. Mr. Rudrin is of opinion that “ ho who comes up to his own 
ideal of greatness must always have a very low standard of it in his 
mind.” Even that standard leads onwards. It is no mean thing to 
incite a man to attain an ideal. Mr. Bright, who stood so high in 
publio opinion, lamented how much bis best efforts fell below bis 
own ideal. Everybody knows that the workman’s standard of excel¬ 
lence is generally higher than bis employer’s, who too often has 
shoddy in bis soul. However, better a low standard than none at 
all. A low standard can be elevated, but where there is none there 
is nothing to go upon. Participation means social equality in the 
social sense, and tjjat is a higher level than labour has yet reached. 

Moralists tell us that the “ secret of all true success is self-posses¬ 
sion,’’ but. to possess something else as well as your self is a 
further advantage, and this is a higher stahdard for labour to claim 
and attain. 

Thoso who are loudest in their warning of the impossibility of 
workmen conducting workshops are middle-class manufacturers, 
whose fathers were miners, dr weavers, or bootmakers, who worked 
in humble ways, but, have by sagacity, thrift and industry raised 
themselves by the very qualities which their sons aver working men 
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ace inoapable of displaying. Besides, the participating workshop is 
fai^easier to organise than one on capitalist lines, beoause: 

1. Strikes are unlikely. 

2. Workmen devise mere economical and ingenious methods 

than their masters ever knew. 

3^ They can save their dixeotars a good deal of thinking. 

4. They save oost in superintendence. * 

*5. They are contented where competitive workmen are never 
satisfied. 

6. Co-partnership gives security to capital and increases the 
share ooming to the employed. 

The failures of participating societies are few oompared with the 
failures of competitive undertakings. Well-devised plans are, from 
causes apart from principle, liable to failure, but the proportion in 
which well-devised oo-operative associations suooeed is great. Of 
every three competitive companies registered two beoome insolvent, 
70 per oent. of all competitive companies floated smash up, and only 
30 per oent. became permanent. 

Sinoe oo-operative workshops will be few amid the thousands of 
flams in which labour is hired, oo-partnership aims to promote 
participation between workmen and employers. 

A favourite argument against such partnerships is that, “ in Corn 
Mi ll s , for instance, where workmen are few and capital large, the men 
would be made rich in twelve months if all the profits were given to 
them.” No one asks that all the profits shall be given to them. 
“ All ” bong too much is made a pretext for giving them none. 
Participation means only an equitable share for the workers. The 
same dividend paid on the wages of working millers as is paid to the 
shareholders, would be satisfactory. Even in some oo-operative work¬ 
shops capital often carries off all the dividend. It has one dividend 
as interest which is fair, and another oat of profits which is unfair — 
two dividends, while labour gets none, or at best only one, which is 
often too little to make it worth while to put skill and goodwill 
into work. 

In the Irish Bank Bill passed in June, 1808, there was a olauso 
providing “ that the profits shall be equally divided and that the 
residue shall go to the governor.” This is the Ordinary way with 
labour. The profit it creates is all equally divided with somebody 
else, and it is the " residue-” only which goes to the worker. 

To prevent industry having too little, and allay the fear of its 
having too much, it has been proposed 1 that the labour Association 
should advocate the rule of 5 per cent, to capital and 10 per oent. to 
labour. Where the risk of capital is great a higher than 5 per oent. 
interest may rightfully be accorded. In like proportions labour would 

‘ (1) By a President of tic Labour AMOobUoa. 
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have to take lew than 10 per oent. il lees was made, though its 
dividend would be liable to stop at 10 per cent., however much more 
might be realised by capital. 

Leolaire, Godin, and other noble innovators in social industry in 
France, have not been unregarded in England. Successful instances 
of industrial partnership on their lines are not wanting. Mr.wSeorge 
Thomson, of Woodhouse, Huddersfield, inspired by Mr. Bulan's 
practical philosophy, converted his woollen works (which never depart 
from its standard of genuineness) into an industrial partnership. 
Five pes oentf only is paid on capital—workmen are eligible on the 
board of management, and the time of working is only forty-eight 
hours a wepk—which has caused no diminution in production. This 
firm is a notable instance of co-partnership and control. 

Another instance is the Booth London Gas Company, under Mr. 
George Livesey’s management, where profit-sharing has been intro¬ 
duced, and prosperity and good feeling prevail in place of ruinous 
strikes and discontent. In the year 1896 the men received £17,000 as 
their portion of profit. They had taken £35,000 of shares in the 
Company and have invested £37,000 at 4 per cent. The gas is better, 
the consumers pay no more, the shareholders receive full dividends. 
Nothing comes out of the Company’s pocket. The workers made the 
profits they receive. 

Co-partnership is an inextinguishable instinct of oo-operation, and 
every year finds more and more favour with Trade Unionists. 
Distinguished leaders among them have seen working men learn to 
depend ho more on the grocer, and it is as possible for them to do 
without the employer. Were the money spent on strikes spent on 
workshops, Trade Unions would soon own millions, since they would 
be gaining money instead of losing it. Unions are strong enough to 
make participation a condition of labour—had they the mind to. 
Publio sentiment would he with them there. All markets would be 
open for the sale of their manufactures if they hod workshops. 

Even now, numerous buyers prefer goods, the quality being equal, 
which they know to be honestly nude and in which the workers have 
an equitable share of the profits of their labour. 

Employers haje a natural fear that, since men who receive low 
wages work the least they oan in return, they will work no better 
when a share of profit is aooarded to them. But what is it which 
makes the master vigilant early and late, had Bleep with one eye open, 
but the inoentive of gain P What makes the pieoe-worker so alert hut 
the chanoe of earning more P Why is it that eight hours a day pro¬ 
duces as much work, and better work, than ten or twelve hours—but 
the reward of greater leisure for pleasure or improvement which Eea 
before the alert workers P* 

The dislike to admit workmen to a share of consultative and suggea- 
• k 2 
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tive control, arises from reluctance to reoognise administrative equality 
in the workman—not seeing that gain lies that way. A workman 
observes costly mistakes mode which he oould avoid. He knows of 
time-saving and money-saving devices upon which he is silent, 
beoause it is not ti« interest to disdose them. Were he to speak, it 
would probably be resented as interference and presumption. A 
oolliejy owner at Normanton owned that his men, by care and vigil- 
anoe, could save him £3,000 a year. The answer given him was 
*< Why not give them £1,500 and you will save £1,500 by the con¬ 
cession P ” which he did. Let workmen be atsured that profit.will fall 
to them if they put thought and character into their work, and id 
time they will do so. Just as bad schoolmasters flog children to 
hide their lack of skill and patience, so the employer deoiores his 
men unfitted for good treatment to conceal his lack of sympathy, 
trust and trouble. 

He who would be an honoured employer must have sympathy 
•with his men. “No man," we are told, “is a saint in his sleep." 
So no “ captain of industry ” who has contempt and distrust in his 
heart will ever command confidence. He who takes no personal 
trouble to educate and inspire his workpeople as Owen, Leolaire and 
Godin did, but treats then* as inferiors, only inspires resentment. 
No soldier ever dies for the commander who kicks him. 

What Edmund Burke said of the wisdom of conceding the claims 
of the American Colonists, may be said (with the change of a few 
words) of the advisability of employers conceding the claims of 
workmen for industrial equity. “ Without considering whether we 
yield as a matter of right or grant as a matter of favour, it oreates 
the aflection which springs from equal privilege, which, though light 
as air, is as strong as links of iron. The acknowledgment of equal 
interests is a source of attachment which no force can separate nor 
tear from mutual allegiance. It is that sense which alone oan pervudo 
and vivify enduring association. But lot the sinister policy prevail 
[let it be felt in industry that the profit and control all goes to capital 
and none to labour], the cement is gone, the cohesion is loosened, 
repulsion is established, unity has ceased and dissolution and decay 
are only matters of time." 

Looking hack at the successes of participation recounted, it will he 
owned that professional prophets of failure—the social refrigerators 
who go about cooling righteous enthusiasm—have lost reputation. 
When the Pioneers arose they were called Babelites, Ishmoelites and 
Uti pianists, they spoke in an unknown language to an alien world 
which regarded them with incredulity, ridicule and hostility. They 
were thought dreamers at the best, whrf oould only he awakened by 
failure. But a thing derided is not olfeays disproved, as many 
think. 
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The Shakers were not an entioing people. They were long in 
Ytsage, they droned in speech, they were monotonous in idea,*their 
community was regulated hy the maxim that happiness is wrong. 
They had no enterprise, not even tha£ of increasing the population; 
and were their ideas to become universal there would he no second 
-or third generation j the raoe of mankind and womankind yftmld end 
speedily. Darwin’s evolution will he needless since there wilUhe no 
human biology to profit by it. The new photographio rays which 
pass through the flesh and reveal the formation of the hones, will 
have n& further use, for there will he no more flesh or hones to 
operate upon. Tet these singular self-exterminating people oom- 
manded 80 per cent, higher prioes, in the markets of America, than 
competitive dealers could get, because it was known that their com¬ 
modities could be trusted. Thus participating production has proved 
that honesty pays. 

Those who had invested in stage ooaohes believed in the infinite 
impossibility, and infinite foolishness, of railways. Owners of 
sailing ships derided the possibility of steam navigation. Partici¬ 
pation is a vessel whioh has crossed the Atlantio in safety, and a 
fleet is being built. Artists were brilliantly scornful of photography 
and of its ridiculous burlesque of nature. Now the condemned sun¬ 
printing has become the assistant of art and science, even delineating 
physioal secrets before hidden from the Burgeon’s eye, and revealing 
to the astronomer stellar mysteries of the universe which the most 
powerful telescopes failed to discover. So the co-operative principle, 
which acts for humanity instead of against it, may comprise infinite 
and unforeseen resources of progress and peace. 

Carlyle had never been a workman when he wrote, without con¬ 
ditions, “ There is perennial nobleness and even sacredness in work.” 
If so the slave might feel exalted. There is no “ nobleness ” in com¬ 
pulsory work which is not equitably paid for, and never intended to 
be paid for. Nor has any place or occupation “ sacredness ” whore 
justioe to industry is absent. Not in law, not in custom, hut in the 
eyes of eqnity, profit is robbery which is not fairly shared among those 
who mainly create it. Labour is the workman’s capital and should 
ho respected like the rieh man’s capital. Let those who control 
fortunes give heed to the great words of Dante : “ Look how thou 
walkeat.- Take good heed thy feet do not tread on the heels of thy 
poor brethren.” This is the Higher Co-operation. 

Qeoror Jaoo» Hoi.voakh. 
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Oak Italy recover its lost greatness and beoome one of the great rations 
of the world P By greatness is not meant the possession of ahig 
army and fleet which may give it momentary importance in the 
direction of the world's affairs, but rather the endurance of a strong 
raoe founded on irresistibility of intent and moral backbone, with 
manliness to assert and maintain itself in its undertakings and 
expansion. It is a difficult question to answer, for so large a-subject 
offers many sides for consideration necessitating a study and 
knowledge of the many peoples who form united Italy, and it is 
soaroely within the limits of an article that the matter can be properly 
discussed. But in the Italy of to-day there is a growing force 
arrayed against the progress of the oountry, which merits the 
attention of its well-wishers. That force comes from the south and is 
best described by the words which head this articlo. In the welding 
together of the principalities and powers, which resulted in the present 
Kingdom of Italy, it is doubtful whether Yiotor Emmanuel, Cavour, 
and the rest of that noble hand of workers with them, rightly 
estimated the materials with which they intended to raise their 
fabric when once the grand ideal of a united country had passed its 
fevered Btage. They may not have altogether rightly gauged the 
true worth of the enthusiasm which surrounded them, nor considered 
how much it was to he relied on in the future when the difficulties 
and sacrifices of union beoome apparent. No matter. It was a heroic 
task manfully carried out. To their successors Mis the less grateful one 
of consolidating the work, and of raising the oountry to the height oi 
supporting the penalties and removing the obstacles which after forty 
years of life still attach to it 

If the difference of race between the northern and southern 
inhabitants be not so accentuated in Italy as in Austria and Hungary, 
there is nevertheless a great difference. This is shown by the scant 
respect with which the northerners Bpeak of the southerners; and the 
manner in which the latter, especially the Sicilians, refer to the rest 
of their oompatriots. In Siqily, all those who live on the further 
side of the Straits of Messina are called continentali —a term equally 
applicable to a Dane or a Swede as to a Tuscan or Piedmontese. 
And that this insulation is not dying out, but rather bring accentu¬ 
ated, is shown by the apparent necessity of those in authority to 
persistently refute the statement that there can be any Southern or 
Sicilian question apart from one regarding the whole oountry. The 
people in the north are more advanced in civilisation. The Lombard 
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farmer is as a prinoe oompared with his Calabrese brother, while A 
Tuscan peasant may lightly look with pity on his Sicilian counter¬ 
part. The cultivation and refinement of file upper and middle 
classes of the one, again, offer no less a field for comparison. Southern 
Italians have mnoh to learn before being on a social equality with 
the resfc of their countrymen; and this knowledge, felt, brft not 
admitted, and which rankles in their minds, creating a oertain dis¬ 
content at the existing order of things, is not nnooxmeoted with the 
title of this article. In short, there is little real union of hearts in 
a patriotic* sense, however much they may be attached to the person 
of the King. The flow of civilisation of Northern Italy has met the 
opposing ■current of southern semi-meduevalism, and the dear ooune 
of the one has been contaminated by the turbid stream of the other. 
The meeting of the waters is at Borne. The spirit of the Mafia is 
creeping upward. 

The Mafia is prevalent throughout file whole of Sicily, though 
the provinces of Messina, Catania, and Syracuse are leas affected. In 
Palermo, Trapani, and Oixgenti, it is found at its worst. " In the 
Conoa d’Oro (Palermo),” writes Senators Yillari, “ the peasants am 
well-to-do, but they are Mafiosi, and oommit a vast number of dimes. 
I would not believe it at first, as it seemed to be in contradiction to 
the rules of political economy and social science; hut I saw it in a 
thousand ways, and in a thousand ways was it proved to me.” Hie 
changes wrought by new political influences offer a freer field than 
ever for the devdopment of the Mafia. It was rife in the Bourbon time. 
In 1836, Del Oaretto wrote to the King of Naples a lurid aoeount of 
the state of t£e Island. But in those days, the strong hand of 
despotism hdd the evil in check; and it has been left to modern 
sentimental legislation, which dresses up lioenoe in the garb of liberty, 
to foster and favour the spirit of file Mafia under file mask of 
freedom. Probably at no recent time of its history has lawless ne ss 
none the less dangerous because silent in its working—been so 
paramount in Sioily as at the present moment. In the fifteen yearn 
preceding the union with the kingdom of Italy, the administration 
of justice was purer, safety of person and property more assured, and 
prosperity greater than is now the ease. This is openly avowed, and 
deep-seated disoontent is the result. The evil is seen and recognised; 
and there "are those who go the length of wishing that things may 
get worse so that the inevitable change may oome the sooner. It is 
remarkable that the two great rived Latin raoea should in one year 
present so miserable a picture of file unsound state of the very 
foundation on which national prosperity and progress must neocaMfy 
rest. The Dreyfus case on the one hand, and the important 
Notarbartolo oase on the other, have this in common: that the course 
of justice in Prance and Italy alike oan he prostituted for the sake of 
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the political exigency of the moment, and that the powers that be—no 
matter how weak or corrupt—must be protected at all costa. It is 

useless to waste words on the extreme danger that threatens a nation, 
and especially a nation id its infanoy, when a true source of all 
welfare, via., respect for the laws, be disregarded and trodden under 
foot by the very men responsible for its maintenance. As £he state 
of .society may be judged by the parity of its women, so may the 
prosperity of a country be determined by the integrity of its judges 
and rulers. To the Anglo-Saxon mind, the perversion of justioe in 
Italy may appear impossible, but it is of frequeift—nay daily— 
occurrence, and this is a growing danger which assails the State. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that the recent revelations at Milan 
and Bologna in the Notorbartolo case are at all an isolated example 
of how things are mismanaged—to give it no harder name. The 
only exceptional thing about that extraordinary trial is the publicity 
that it has fortunately secured, and that is mainly owing, not to tlio 
authorities themselves, hut to the persistent endeavours and courage 
of a son to bring the murderers of his father to justioe. The Govern¬ 
ment has yet to show whether it or the Maiia is to be accounted t!~> 
stronger in the land: it is a fight between the two of supreme 
moment to Italy. * 

“ Is Mafia ” is no elaborate secret society with its written code of 
laws and solemn initiation into its mysteries: it has probably no list 
of members sworn to obey the orders of a chief, with periodical 
meetings in dark hiding-places to decree vengeanoe on its enemies. It 
is best defined as a sentiment of opposition to social and moral obli¬ 
gations, and to legal restraint—in Bhort, an extended conspiracy 
against the community on the part of individuals arbitrarily and 
violently to impose their will on others. It may not ho so virulent a 
disorder as the Neapolitan Camorra, but its essence 
is illicit intriguing for the sake of personal gain; or, as has becu 
aptly said by Mr. E. S. Morgan, “ the aim of the Association is 
plunder and the sanction on which it relics is still death.” The 
best that can be said of the Mafia is that it is the feeling that prompts 
a man to look severely and exclusively after his own interests and 
profit, sacrificing those of others unscrupulously jind unrelentingly 
in so doing. ' e ' 

The workings of the Mafia are without limit, unseen, frequently 
unknown, unaccountable, but always present. One of its principal 
safeguards is the conspiracy of silence called OmertiL "When a 
crime be committed by a Mafioso, the friends of the murdered man 
apd murderer alike, even if unknown to each other, or at enmity, are 
united by one idea—that of saving the assassin from the rigour of 
Oie law; they will not speak. They say to themselves: “ The dead 
is gone j we must help the living "; not by any means from ohurit- 
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able motives, but because they mil not side with the law. The 
Mafioso, relying on no force hut his own, suffers an injury, Hut he 
rarely applies to the law for redress. To him justice comes by his 
personal efforts. He may be wounUed in a fight, or attempt at 
murder; he does not speak, nor see, nor fed. He is taken to the 
hospital and listens with seeming impassiveness to thtf doctor’s 
verdict, telling him he has but a short time to live, but he does not 
give up the name of his aggressor. “ Si moru mi voriou; si campu 
t’allampu ” If I die, they’11 bury me; if I live. I’ll strike you 
.dead ”) is his thought; though in most oases the legacy of vengeance, 
sometimes even by will, is left to relations. 

The. Mafiosi have means of communication of their own just as 
thieves have in London. These, though differing in some ways from 
the ordinary prison Blang, are chiefly used to enable members to 
converse freely when in prison. The jargon is distinguished more 
by the pronunciation than by any extended vocabulary. Founded 
on the Palermitan dialect, itself an exaggeration of the Neapolitan, 
it is recognised by a hoarse guttural enunciation, which has spread 
wherever the Mafiosi are found in numbers. It finds expression also 
in new meanings to certain words. For example may he quoted: 
“sirinata” (serenata—an evening's entertainment), meaning “a 
drawing of knives”; “ auglii” (aghi=needles), “knives”; “mulettn” 
(mulatto = a small mule), “ a long knife ”; “ can tare ” (= to sing), 
“to betray”; “ballare” ( — to danoe), “to fight”; “sarvateviu 
cutcddu ” (oonservate il coltello = keep the knife sheathed), “disouse 
the matter calmly ” ; “abbajare ” (= to bark), “to betray ” ; “a 
siritina non*e sesena ” (la sera non d tranquilla = the night is dis¬ 
turbed), “ there is something amiss ” ; “ u capillanu e d’invitati ” (il 
cappellano d tra gl’invitati — the priest is among the guests), “ blood 
is to be spilt since the oonfessor has been bidden ”; “ u statan ” (lo 
spense = be blew out the candle) “ be killed him ”. 

There is also tho alphabet or cypher of the Mafia, which is as 
follows, vis:— 

a 1> a d o f g h i 1 m 

^ ■+ # * 8 > # In h • J ^ 

n o p q r s t- u v x z 

\J Q J I—I CT> <LS~> -4- —-$0 

by means of whioh the Mafiosi oommunioate with those under sweat, 
not so muoh as a means.of defence or of escaping punishment, as to 
denounce, or give warning of, half-hearted or untrustworthy associates 
who may be met with in prison. 
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The word Mafia in its present interpretation is of recent birth. 
It was formerly used to define the hearing of a pert, or in the 
language of school-boys, a oopky, individual, just as Camorra, now 
denoting the powerful Neapolitan c rimina l association, was formerly 
restricted to describe the plotting that goes on inside Neapolitan 
prison walls. To seek for the origin of u La Mafia 33 is to xnalBs one 
go bafik to the farther periods of the history of Sicily, for it springs 
from the natural temperament of the people, whioh has been formed 
by their many vicissitudes and strivings. The Sioaxu, or Siculi, were 
swallowed np by the Greeks, the Carthaginians and the [Romans | 
and they in their turn were succeeded hy the Arabs, the Saracens 
and the Normans. Then the Teuton, the French, the Spdni&h, and 
even the British elements oame upon the scene, so that the Sicilian 
of to-day—sinoe his home has ever been a bone of contention, and in 
oonseqnenoe a battlefield of the world, may be said to be the child of 
all Nations. Professor Giorgio Arooleo thus describes the Sicilian 
character in his able monograph on Sicily:— 

“ In nations, as in individuals, there are always some prominent and permanent 
traits, and in the Sicilian I see the worship of brute force, the spirit of domina¬ 
tion in ideas, in human affections.and in life generally, with the glorification of 
self; also pessimism, and the instinct to generalise according to the limitations 
of the individual and to distort things of daily life as private fancy may dictate. 

I discern the desire to rebel and to induce others to do so, and an inability of 
association for a given good purpose. In addition, then is a tendency towards 
melancholy, self-isolation, and over-suscepfibility. . . , The worship of brute 
force is derived from his surroundings, that is to say, from nature, and from the 
legends and history of his country. He is impelled thereto by the^fiery outbursts 
of his volcano, by the earthquake which swallows up towns and cities, hy the 
burning sky of bronxe that withholds rain for twelve months consecutively, by 
the endless rolling expanse of his cultivated lands. He is influenced by the 
African scirocco, which stifles breath, action, and even the power of thought; 
by the rapid and exuberant growth of vegetation, and by the deep and inexhaustible 
mines. That worship of the monstrous is also induced when he thinks of the 
forging of Jove’s thunderbolts, of the Qyclops and giants who were his forefathers, 
of the murderous Seylla and Charybdis, of the eternal fecundity of the earth ae 
symbolised by Oeree, and of the violence of the elements as described by .Coins. 

. . . Servitude, invasion, and strife have deprived the Sicilian of stability of 
character; feudalism has penetrated into all grades of society, and even into home 
life. From ell this have arisen disquiet, discontent, consp&acy, with revenge 
carried to extremes in moments of triumph. Thence springs a disproportionate 
sente of his own importance, which sometimes becomes grotesque.” 

The Mafia is “ bred in the bone,” Signor Villari says, and it lends 
itself to the Sicilian temperament, as it allows him to assert his over¬ 
weening individualism whioh is one of its principal characteristics. 
Thtf saying of Massimo d’Aseglio that there is “ some instinct of 
civil war in the heart of every Italian,” may be supplemented by the 
statement that conspiracy and intrigue are natural to most Sicilians. 
Even when a man does not join the secret societies of optbs, blood- 
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shed and midnight meetings, he will not disdain to secure advantage 
by.“ binding himself with others whose combined operations often 
perplex a Government.” Secret sodomies have flourished in Italy 
from ancient times. The Roman Senate had to fight them, and by 
them it was frequently baffled. Roman citiaena formed clubs and 
associations, which the Curia found it hard to oppose. Aid in 
mediaeval times, the guilds and oompanies were directed to protect 
the interests of their members against the oommon laws. 

The reason pf the prevalence of the Mafia may he sought in a 
variety of causes. Its principal one is the cor ru p ti on which pervades 
all classes from the highest to the lowest The people are convinced 
that justice is for the powerful. They have no faith in the law, 
which they regard as their natural enemy. “ La fuxoa 4 per In 
poviru, la guistizea pri In flssu ” (The gallows for the poor man; 
the law courts for the fool) is one of their pithy sayings. The hope 
of litigants is oentred on favouritism and intrigue, and herein lies the 
influenoe of the Mafia, and the despicable power of some deputies and 
senators, who go to parliament principally to traffic in the unsavoury 
bartering of their country’s justice. It is not that money always 
passes between the parties; hut there is invariably the quid pro quo, 
and nothing is given to him who doeB not pay. Signor Colajanni, 
an outspoken Socialist deputy, has much to say on this subject in Ins 
instructive work: H Regno della Mafia. He writes:— 

11 In. Sicily -we have arrived et thuf point—the meet honest and scrupulous 
people invoke the protection and intervention of deputies in their affaire, because 
they are sincerely convinced that their adversaries will call in the assistance of 
influential persons to Aheir prejudice. There is no belief in the fair conduct of 
public matters; nor, above all, in the impartiality and honesty of the judge* and 
their decisions ; all is subordinate and ail is settled by the influence of the 
member of parliament. Thus in general, and I defy my colleagues to controvert 
the statement, the prestige of a deputy does not depend on his intellectual 
qualities, his rectitude of conduct, or his patriotism, hut on the influence—I use 
that word in preference to the less polite term of Mafia—which he brings Is 
bear." 

“ Some deputies always vote for the Government, no matter what 
it may he,” reports Signor Yillari, “ and the Government conoedes 
them whatever they may choose to ask.” I here repeat what I have 
written elsewhere, and what I have learnt too well from personal 
experienoe; namely, that no man is sure of winning his suit, no 
matter how just his oause may he. Intrigue, political influenoe, and 
bribery in same shape or form oause the most monstrous derisions to 
be frequently given, and tire Executive, sheltering itself under the 
pretenoe of political expediency, or a feigned respect for the integrity 
of the judges, weakly shuts its eyes to such foots. Farther testimony 
to this unpalatable truth may he adduced by quoting the wards of 
the great juijst, Diego Tajani, which, though spoken in his plaoe in 
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parliament some year* ago, are none the less indicative of the situa¬ 
tion now: “We have in Sicily,'’ he said, “the laws scoff<wL-at, 
institutions become a contradiction, corruption everywhere, favouritism 
the rule, justioe the exoeption; crime enthroned where the guardian 
of publio weal should be; criminals in the plaoe of judges; judgos 
beoonfe criminals, and a horde of persons interested in crim»become 
arbiters of the liberty, honour and life of the people. By heaven! 
What is this but chaos; what but the wont of all evils f the 
anarchy of government before which a hundred brigands or a hundred 
malefactors more or less sink into in significance.” The following 
proverb shows the popular feeling on this subjeet : “ Chi ha denari ed 
amioizia tiene in tasca la guistisia ” (Those with money and* influence 
hold justioe in their pockets). 

In the misery and ignorance of the masses, the Mafia finds a 
ready soil adapted to its growth. Though the condition of tho 
peasant has been frequently written of—and that his condition is 
miserable if we compare him to his fellows in other countries, or set 
np for him a special standard of happiness and comfort according to 
our own lights, may he true—yet his wants are so few, his knowledge 
of tho amenities of life so soanty, and he is moreover so favoured by the 
splendid climate and wonderful fertility of the soil, that, if the over¬ 
powering weight of taxation were modified and justioe secured to 
him, he would be both law-abiding and prosperous. As tilings are, 
he is a slave to whom liberty is ,a sham and prosperity a farce. 
Before the bureaucratic tyrants to he found in every town, and before 
the Mafia, unless he belong to it himself, he, as well as others, has 
to bow to the ground and put up with the injustice that may bo 
meted out to him. The depredatory deeds of the barons of the 
Middle AgeB are as common in Sicily as over they were, only they 
are done by other and lower hands and fill other and buser pockets. 
What was claimed by the strong hand of might then, is now secured 
by the subtle means of intrigue and venality. In fact the state of 
the south is not prepared for liberal legislation, for tho men who 
exercise the power are unfit for the authority with which they find 
themselves invested, and the majority of tho people are unprepared 
to reap the benefit of a freedom whioh in consequence degenerates 
into lioenoe. Socialist deputies have seized the opportunity of the 
Notarbartolo trial revelations to violently denounoe the Mafia and its 
doings—(a proceeding which has oaused some merriment ub too 
suggestive of the story of the pot and the kettle)—and to bring a 
serious indictment against the Government for pandering to it. Tho 
justioe of this accusation is borne out. by the admission of General 
Mini himself at that trial, who said that the preliminaries of the case 
for the prosecution were prepared with the greatest remissness and 
laxity. 
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Innumerable are the examples of the operations of the that 
might be quoted, especially at that same trial at Mil^ and Bologaa, 
■where “ the miserable tale has been told in court of police officials in 
fear of, or in apparent league with, the 'Mafia, openly impeding the 
course of justice by the suppression of evidenoe, with their oolleagues 
either guiltily aoquiesoent or impotent to prevent it; of professional 
men and others of high social position figuring as cowardly with- 
holders of facts to which they had previously sworn; of menda¬ 
cious assertions only corrected on threat of arrest; of grown-up men 
driven to tears fbr terror of the consequences of telling the truth; of 
witnesses openly approached and threatened in the ante-rooms of the 
court itselfof the betrayal of private and confidential official re¬ 
ports; of important documents abstracted from the volume of the 
process; of a captain and non-commissioned officers of that part of 
the army responsible for the maintenance of publio order bang 
admonished and threatened with imprisonment by the Court for 
contradictory evidence and grave omission of duty.” One false 
witness is reported to have said : “ To-day I go to prison, or I shall 
he killed by the Mafia; the truth I will not tell. I prefer prison to 
death.” But little can he expeoted when the police have been re¬ 
cruited from the ranks of the Mafia. Signor De Felice quotes the 
following tales:—“ There was at Palermo a well-known and dan¬ 
gerous scoundrel end head of the Mafia. The quaestor sent for him 
and offered him a post in the police, which was refused. 1 1 give 
you a week to refieot; choose between my offer and penal servitude,’ 
said the official. But the man selected another way out of the diffi¬ 
culty. He waited for the official and stabbed him in the principal 
square of the city. A horse was stolen from a certain baron. By 
help of the Mafia, the celebrated brigand (who was being actively 
sought for by the military at the time) was brought to his house. 
* Baron,’ said he, * if the mare be alive, you shall have it: if not, I 
promise you you shall have its skin.’ The owner had to be content 
with the skin. Application to the Mafia for restitution of stolen 
property is muoh more efficacious than going to the police.” Signor 
Tujani related that at Monreale six of the most disreputable Mafiosi 
wore mode respectively commander of the rural police, head of the 
urban guards, and captains in the National Guards; and nearly all 
the crimes .which happened in the neighbourhood were perpetrated 
with their permission or knowledge. It would he well if the Execu¬ 
tive of to-day could show that matters have radically changed since 
then. But there ie little inducement to do their duty on the part of 
officials, sinae it ia not known whether at Borne they may not tye 
blamed for acting with a strong hand, or inour the displeasure of 
some deputy, with corresponding punishment at his dictation. One 
day a police magistrate reoeived a noted Mafioso with marked defer- 
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enoe. After his Visitor had gone, ho said: “ See to what degrada¬ 
tion I am reduoed I That man deserves the handcuffs, and I would 
willingly take him off to prison myself." 

The zeal remedy for the'ourse of the Mafia lies in a complete 
revolution in the administration of justioe, with the restoration of 
the death penalty for murder. If the judges and other law officials 
of all grades were held severely responsible for the performance of 
their duty and inexorably punished when failing to do it, the prin¬ 
cipal field of operation and illicit enterprise of the Mafiosi would 
exist no longer. Drastic measures are urgently called for. “.Ten 
years ago we were badly off," said a venerable Sicilian statesman and 
lawyer, speaking on the subject of justioe. “ Two yepn? ago we 
were worse; to-day we are in the lowest depths.” “ And," has 
added another functionary, who has had all the necessary opportunity 
for judging, “it is doubtful whether there is any real wish in Borne 
to remedy this state of things, sinoe all appear to derive a profit 
from it.” Italy does not suffer from want of laws; on the contrary, 
it has too many already. What are wanted are men of sufficient 
oourage to be honest, and of sufficient honesty to be oourageous. 
The air is full of wrong-doing, which is generated by the weak 
measures to repress it, arfd by the oonnivanoe, tacit or otherwise, 
which it enoountem on all aides. It would ho well to bring homo to 
magistrates and polioe officials the fact that they are not, and cannot 
be, above the laws. Much might he done if the well-to-do classes, 
who have a teal stake in the prosperity of the country, would oom- 
bine to impel public sentiment in the right direction. Much might 
be expeoted from the intelligent and generously-minded youths of 
Italy if they would form a patriotic league to uphold the insti¬ 
tutions of their land, and rescue them from the hands of adven¬ 
turers who are playing sod havoo with them. Crime oould he 
sensibly diminished—a glance at the last published statistics shows 
the urgency of the matter—by causing all people to he punished, if 
accessory, either before or after the fact of an illegal action, for it 
would deal an irreparable blow at that same OmertA, or conspiracy 
of silenoe, which now defeats justioe at every turn. Economic im¬ 
provement in the condition of the lower classes ^ould be brought 
about by driving from their position those usurers who lend money 
at forty and even eighty per cent, interest, and by offering Govern¬ 
ment loans at a fair rate. Greater concessions to the agricultural 
classes—such as the free distillation of wine—should be granted 
where the condition of the Treasury permits it. Thore should ho the 
severest punishment for peculation, so that the taxes should really 
reaoh the Exchequer intact, and the Government should look care¬ 
fully to the choice of its representatives whom it sends to Sicily, as 
indeed should the Sicilians themselves to those whom they send to 
represent th?m at Borne. 
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Hie foregoing remarks may seem outspoken, and some oI the 
reproach that comes to the candid friend may possibly be the lot of 
those who utter them. But a knowledge that they really represent 
the sentiments of a vast though slant majority of the inhabitants, 
and that they apply to a minority, is sufficient reason far them. 

It is at a time when the nation has recently paid its sad price far 
sentimental legislation and oareless administration by the lamented 
death of a good and gentle King that all true friends should speak 
plainly, if bluntly, so that the gravity of the situation should be at 
least recognised. It has been said that all Sicily is a hotbed of the 
Mala, and that its inhabitants are all more or less in league with it. 
Nothing could be a greater libel on the Sicilian character. If the 
Mafia Kaefbeen permitted to obtain the great ascendency that it 
possesses, it is largely owing to the inveterate habit of southerners to 
avoid responsibility and take things easily. Carried away by the 
events of to-day, a Sicilian too readily dismisses from his mind the 
importance and the logical outoome of what has happened yester¬ 
day. These faults, combined with a lack of moral backbone and 
want of solidarity in co-operating for the publio weal, notably help 
in the development of that which must be called the crime of the 
Mafia, since it is sucking the life-blood and suffocating the growth 
of the people. Sicilians have many of the qualities requisite for the 
formation of a strong raoe. They possess energy, fortitude, extra¬ 
ordinary intelligence, with patience and long-suffering. They are, 
moreover, warm-hearted, industrious, frugal, with polished manne rs, 
and sober. If other desirable qualities are not so prominent, a reason 
has been assigned for the fact. There ore also among them, as 
among the magistrates, men of the highest principles and attain¬ 
ments, who recognise and deplore the decadence of their race; bat 
they ore powerless to combat it successfully for want of union and 
environment, and in face of laws unsuited to the national tempera¬ 
ment. Sicilians, as has been rightly said, are athirst for justice, and 
would be the first to hail it joyfully if it came to them. 

It is an anomaly that a land second to none in beauty, and a soil 
inferior to no other in fertility, with its genial climate and blue 
skies all making for prosperity and happiness, should yet be the 
home of crime and the abode of misery. There need be little hesita¬ 
tion in repeating that if the administration of the law were to be 
confided to men of undoubted integrity and ooursge; if, in feet, 
latent corruption and intrigue were inexorably dealt with, the 
island would advance by leaps and bounds, and the Mafia would 
die a natural death, not only to the advancement of Sicily, hut to 
that of the Kingdom of Italy generally, for it would check the tide 
of crime which is surging upward, and which threatens so muoh 
danger to Italy and its people. 


Alex in deb Nelson Hood. 
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The condition of London looomotion and street traffic hoe long been 
discreditable to the inhabitants of the greatest urban community in 
the world. No city ever bad such a problem in passenger trans¬ 
portation to solve, and no city of any pretensions has solved it much 
worse. London is not in the strict Bence a town, hut rather a 
"province of houses,” os Philip II. called Flanders, or a geographical 
federation of populous districts. The County of London, as pv^rybody 
knows, is only a part of the Metropolis. The four millions and ft-half 
of residents enclosed by the legal ring-fenoe of the County are 
supplemented by two millions more who live in the group of suburbs 
included within the wide limits of “ Greater London ”; while beyond 
even that large tract of south-eastern England, with its six millions 
and a-half of inhabitants, ore many towns and villages, populous 
and increasing, which ore concerned with the question of Metropolitan 
looomotion. From this point of view West Ham, for instance, though 
it has nothing to do witb*politieal or administrative London, is not 
to be distinguished from Islington or Stepney; while again places 
like Romford and Watford, which are not even served by London 
postal messengers or guarded by London policemen, are largely 
inhabited by persons whose business takes them in and out of London 
every day. The central portion of the great urban kingdom, with 
its dependencies, is becoming every year more of an entrepil, or 
receiving-place, for hundreds of thousands of men and women who 
pour in during the course of the day, and spread themselves over 
the better part of a thousand square miles of territory before night. 
The tendency is revealed more clearly at each successive census. 
In spite of artificial, and often unwise, efforts to anchor masses 
of the working population within the older Central Area, that olosoly- 
packed region shows a steady decline in numbers. The larger “ Inner 
Ring” is increasing, hut at a diminished ratio; while the "Outer 
Ring ” of extra-Metropolitan suburbs shows a portentous growth. 
Central London has actually 70,000 less inhabitants than it had in 
1891, but Greater London has close on a million more. Walthamstow 
has doubled its population', East Ham baa trebled it, Leyton lias 
risen from 63,000 to 98,000 in the ten years, and Willesden from 
61,000 to 114,000. And of all these additional myriads, a great pro- 
potfian are, or will be, passengers in and out of town, frequenters of 
the venous centres such as the City, the Strand, Westminster, Oxford 
Street, Fiocadilly, Holborn, the Borough, Lambeth, where people 
congregate for labour, business, shopping, or amusement There aro 
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some seven millions to feed these congested hives of work and 
pleasure. In a deoade or two there may be ten millions, before half 
a oentury perhaps twelve millions. Such is the living stream that 
must he sent somehow through inadequate arteries, along choked 
and distended veins, to and from the feverish, pulsating, over-driven 
heart. m • 

The provision made for transporting these vast multitudes is 
strangely behind the age. While other cities have advanced and 
mode some attempt to deal with their locomotion on scientific 
methods, Londfcn has remained stagnant. Scarcely any progress was 
made, on a really large and systematic scale, between the seventies 
and the latest nineties. We had begun, it is true, rather well thirty 
or forty years ago, or more. We were among the first of great towns 
to supersede oil-lamps by gas, and so to render street-traffic safe after 
dusk. We had, for those times, cxoellent steamboats on the Thames 
fifty years ago—some of them, I believe, are there still. Railway 
enterprise, when England was leading the world in steam locomotion 
instead of dropping mournfully behind, had given London facilities for 
. suburban transit, at a period when such things were hardly dreamed 
of in Paris, Vienna, or Brussels. There was a time—it sounds like a 
fairy tale, but I believe the statement is correct—when people would 
come a long way merely to see that forlorn edifice, the London Bridge 
Station of the South Eastern Railway; and when the same com¬ 
pany’s railway to Deptford and Greenwich was deemed a marvel of 
enterprise and engineering skill* London again first grappled boldly 
with the problem of internal locomotion by the really striking 
conception of an underground railway; and the sulphurous and 
smoke-grimed tunnel between Xing’s Cross and Paddington was for 
some years one of tho eights and wonders of the Metropolis, like the 
Crystal Palace and Rotten Row in the season. To our capital also 
belongs the credit of developing two excellent public vehicles. The 
hansom was long the best thing of its kind, and the neat, rapid, 
quaint little carriage, with its good horse and its skilful driver, was 
the envy of foreigners accustomed to mouldy fiacres drawn by 
decrepit cattle. The omnibuses of London were regarded with 
natural admiration in an era, when, inmost continental and provincial 
English cities, no equally cheap and convenient public conveyances 
were to be found. 

But progress is relative. If fifty, forty, or even thirty years ago, 
London was well abreast of the latest improvements, it fell badly 
behind in the snooeeding period. Some substantial advance has 
been achieved of late, and much more is promised; but London jins 
undoubtedly a good deal of leeway to make up. The daring im¬ 
provements of the earliSr period of enterprise have been left to 
become the stagnant anomalies of a later age. The Underground 
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Railways, with their blow-holes and their steam-engines, were merely 
paiitful survivals in an age of electricity. The omnibus remains a 
humble, but valuable, servant of an appreciative public. But it is 
no longer in the hurrying van of street looomotion. Omnibuses, in 
most other oities, great and small, are merely the adjunots to the 
tramcaK The tramway, it is true, does now exist in our Metropolis, 
and by gradual extension it has come to pervade the greater part of 
southern, eastern, and north-eastern London, though it is still 
excluded from the west and centre. But our tramways continued 
to he drawn by horses long after animal power for luch a purpose 
was obsolete all the world over. The travelling Londoner may go 
from Milan to Mexico, from Eastern Asia to South Africa, and in 
most towns of importance he will find himself propelled along the 
streets by electricity, steam, or cable. The familiar overhead trolleys 
and wires, or the slot-rail in the roadway, will have greeted him in 
half-baked mining camps in the American West or in quaint old 
towns in Austria and Southern Germany, lie will have met them 
among the scented lanes of Italy, and likewise among the streets, 
less agreeably perfumed, of Leeds. He will discover that in Dublin 
he may start from the middle of the city, and be carried swiftly by 
electrio or steam car, at a moderate fare, far beyond the limits of the 
remoter suburbs; which be may do also in Hamburg and Denver, 
San Eranoisoo and Cape Town. And he must have been struck by 
the oontrast when he came back to find himself jogging slowly along 
behind two inadequate horses, in an antiquated car over archaic rails, 
through blocked and narrow thoroughfares, at the rate of Bis or seven 
miles an hour. a • 

Fortunately, though at least a dozen years too late, London has 
roused herself on the sabjeot of trams. The County Council, having 
taken over the management of the tramway system south of tho 
Thames, has set itself to work in earnest. The “ electrification ” of tho 
southern trains has been decided upon, land has been acquired for 
generating-stations, the work of re-constructing the tracks will be 
X>ushed on rapidly, and in the course of another two years or so the 
horse-car may bo expected to disappear from the southern roads. 
The majority of tho northern lines, though since 1§96 the property 
of the Council, have been leased till 1910 to the old Compuuy, 
which has never shown much interest in electric traction j but the 
Council is entitled to call upon its lessees to re-oonstruot and work 
the roads by meohanical power before the expiration of tho leuse, 
and probably will do so before long. Meanwhile. eleotrio traction 
is making headway all round the outskirts of the county. A very 
energetic Company, the London United, is covering the Western 
suburban and rural districts with its lines, and is already in active 
operation from Hammersmith and Shepherd’s Bush to Kow, Brent- 
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ford, and Hounslow. To tens of thousands of Londoners the 
handsome ears, which carry passengers all day along the Uxbridge 
Bond and King Street, have already rendered the electric tram as 
familiar as it is to those who dwell in other cities. The Middlesex 
and Kent and Surrey County Councils are also projecting Light 
Boilways from the residential districts of their counties to points 
within the Metropolitan boundary, at which they oould conveniently 
connect with the existing tramways or with the new lines (of course 
driven by electricity) projected by the London County Council 
Most of these external tramways are to be worked by the overhead or 
trolley system. But with a just regard, not perhaps for aesthetic 
considerations so much as for the views of frontagers, householders, 
and local authorities, the London County Council, will have nothing to 
do with the ugly posts and wires, and conveys its current by a conduit 
underground. Consequently at the points of junction it will be 
necessary either for the passengers or the cars to change from one 
system to another. I believe, however, that there is no great engineer¬ 
ing difficulty in constructing a vehicle which would be available for 
both methods of propulsion, so that the traveller oould be oarried 
from the interior of London to points twelve or fifteen miles outside 
without leaving his seat. 

All these extensions and improvements will take time. In some 
coses the works are not begun or the routes surveyed; in others the 
schemes have still to be considered and accepted, or it may he rejected, 
by Parliamentary Committees. Still there is now a real “ boom ” in 
electric traction in and around London, and a great deal of private, 
joint-stock, and municipal, energy is being brought to bear on its 
development. In the course of the next few years we shall see the 
results of this activity. By the time the twentieth century has run 
a tenth of its eourso London will, I dare say, have almost reached 
tlio stage attained by the great American towns before the end of 
tho nineteenth. We shall have a convenient, cheap, and fairly rapid, 
service of mechanical oars traversing many of the leading thorough - 
fares, and bringing passengers in from most of the outlying suburbs 
and centres of population. The whole Metropolitan area will be 
benefited by thia equipment, and one can only regret that its com¬ 
pletion should have been so long deferred. By the time our new 
system is 4n full and general working order over the whole territory 
and its dependencies it will already be ancient in other places. This 
would not so much matter but for the possibility that it may have 
become not merely archaic but antiquated. In a dozen years the 
electric tramway may he as muoh behind the times as the Metro¬ 
politan Bailway in its existing condition. 

Another energetic series of attempts to improve London communi¬ 
cations is being made by means of the deep-level underground 

i*2 
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rail ways or “ tubes.” The Tube may almost be called a Metropolitan 
invention, and it is very characteristic of the city which was the 
pioneer of underground locomotion. Much engineering skill hSs 
been devoted to the design and construction of these railways, and 
they are in many respects very creditable to British enterprise. They 
prove that even now we know how to be inventors and discoverers, 
and can still sometimes show the world the way instead of humbly 
following the path beaten oat by others. The deep-level tunnel, 
bored out by means of Mr. Qreathead’s ingenious “shield,” has 
many advantages of its own, some of which, since the opening of the 
City and South London, the Central London, and the Waterloo and. 
CSty Railways, have been thoroughly appreciated by tlje public. 
From the point of view of the promoter and the engineer there is 
also a great deal to be said for the tube. It con be constructed with¬ 
out any general disturbance of Btreet surfaces, except where stations 
and shafts are required, there is no necessity to acquire a wide riband 
of land at famine prices, no compensation has to be paid to owners 
or occupiers, and no trouble arises with local authorities, frontagers,, 
or sub-soil users. Far below roads, sewers, and the foundations of 
buildings, ninety feet down in the tenacious water-proof London 
clay, the Qreathead shield whrks its tranquil way, undisturbed by the 
“ smoke and stir ” of the hurried world above. There is much that 
is fascinating to the engineer, profitable to the contractor, and 
promising to the financier, in the process. The success of the 
Central London Railway has stimulated the fertility of the promoters. 
The London public took to the gTeat enamelled pipe under Oxford 
Street like a new toy, and found with delight that they could be 
whisked from the waste places of the For West to the City, in 
twenty-five minutes for a humble twopence. The white stations, 
glaring in the electric light, the tunnels, dry and bright in all 
weathers, the new smart Americanised cars, the “ sweet simplicity ” 
of the uniform fare, were attractive enough, and the mid-London 
tube has been able to pay its shareholders a satisfactory dividend. It 
happens, however, to have picked out the very cream of passenger 
routes, in that broad, straight five-mile causeway, which intercepts 
the main flood of London locomotion at St. Martips-le-Grand, and 
carries it along Newgate Street, Holhom, and Oxford Street, post 
the Marble Arch, through the Uxbridge Road, to Shepherd’s Bush. 
Some of its rivals and successors will work under less favourable con¬ 
ditions. But no doubt several of them will do very well, and form 
valuable additions to the rapid transit service of the Metropolitan 
area • 

Their usefulness in this respect would be much greater if their 
routes had been laid down in conformity with a general and 
systematic plan. What ought to have been done years ago, as any 
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one can now see, is to take London communications, surface and 
tunnel, road, rail and eleotrie, as a whole, and insist that they Should 
be treated together, and in each ease with due regard to the oommon 
needs and interests. Then we might have got something like those 
radiating routes, spreading out to the rural counties and joined 
together near the congested centres, which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Booth 
and other municipal idealists sigh for. Sven at a later period fowould 
have been easy enough to arrange junctions and connections between 
the various looal lines, so that it would be possible to pass from almost 
pny point in‘the Province of London to within a reasonable distance 
of any other, without vexatious changes and irritating delays. 
Perhaps it was too muoh to expect that Parliament, the Cabinet, the 
County Counoil, the City Corporation, the Testries, the District 
Boards, and all the other powers and weaknesses, who supervise the 
affairs of London, could ever have risen to a conception as bold, 
simple, and comprehensive, as that of the Berlin Stadtbahn. 

Twenty years ago the Prussian Government, foreseeing a loco* 
motion tangle of growing intricaoy, out the knot by driving a 
magnificent elevated railway right through the heart of Berlin from 
one extremity to the other. The Stadtbahn on its noble viaduct is 
well out of the way of the road traffic."* It has double tracks, one 
pair of which carry through Berlin the trunk lines of Northern 
Europe, so that you can pass over it from the Rhine to Russia 
without changing carriages, fhe other rails are for the looal traffic. 
They have stations at frequent intervals, and they are made to 
connect with the termini of all railways running into Berlin, and 
with the tw8 circular lines which pass round the city. The result is 
that Berlin, by means of the ring lines and the viaducts, “ seems to 
be better supplied with rapid and cheap transit than any other city 
in the world.” So says the first Report of the Boston (Massa¬ 
chusetts) Rapid Transit Commission, a body which very sensibly 
began its work by carefully investigating the looomotion conditions 
of the principal towns of Europe. It was so muoh impressed by the 
success of the Berlin device for gathering up, as it were, the various 
threads of local communication, and passing them through one oentral 
channel, that it decided to recommend a somewhat similar expedient 
to the Boston Corporation. The result was a comprehensive series 
of reforms, whioh inoluded street widenings, the readjustment of the 
terminal arrangements of the trunk railroads entering Boston, the 
removal of many of the surface tramways from the congested 
thoroughfares, and the construction of elevated lines from the sub¬ 
urban districts, communicating with a car subway, which passes 
under the most crowded streets of the city. This subway is the 
governing faotor of the whole system. By means of inolined planes 
it connects directly with both the street tramways and the elevated 
railways. * Through its corridoa or covered way (it is not, properly 
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■peaking, a tunnel) the open-air cars dive under the roadway near 
the public garden at Boylston Street and pass below Tremont Street, 
Comhill, and Washington Street, to emerge at Haymarket Square, 
just on the other side of Boston’s inner section. Of the four lines 
laid through the subway, two soar right up to the elevated railroad 
to carry the so-called “long distance ” or suburban traffio; the two 
other {racks run on to the roads and become ordinary surface tram¬ 
ways. The subway has been open smoe the summer of 1898, and it 
has proved a great success, carrying enormous numbers of passengers 
and relieving the intolerable congestion that formerly*-prevailed in 
the central streets of Boston, whioh the misdirected energies of the 
tramway companies had converted into railway sidings. _ The 
pedestrian no longer crosses Washington Street at the peril of lus 
life, nor do the oars crawl along at a couple of miles an hour, but on 
the contrary run at a rapid and uninterrupted rate whether they 
travel above ground or through the tunnel. 

New Tork is following Boston on similar lines and on a larger 
scale. In that city also, as the result of the deliberation of a 
strong and very capable Rapid Transit Commission, the subway, or 
“ shallow tunnel" system, has been adopted. The problem in New 
York was too complex to be solved by any such broad plan of con¬ 
solidation os that adopted in Boston ; but an attempt has been made 
to treat it on large and general principles, and to deal, at one and the 
same time, with the in-and-out traffic from the suburbs to the centre, 
and with the distribution of passengers along the main thorough¬ 
fares of this more limited area. The Underground Railway, now- 
under construction, practically traverses the whole length of Now 
York City a few feet below the roadway of some of the most, 
frequented streets of the town. When it passes beyond these it ascends, 
and as in Boston reaches the suburbs on a viaduct. There will bo 
two pairs of rails. The inner tracks will he reserved for the “ express ” 
traffic, which will have some claim to the title since its trains will 
travel at nearly forty miles an hour, the outer lines arc to be used for 
the local cars only, which will have a speed of about fourteen miles an 
hour, and will stop every few hundred yards, whereas the “ express ” 
stations will be about a mile and n-quarter apart. The New York 
Underground is not yet open, and its success must therefore he a 
matter of conjecture. But American estimates as to its future are 
extremely sanguine. It is believed that it will relieve the streets and 
the overloaded elevated railways, and for some years, at any rate, 
render the locomotive facilities of New York equal to the enormous 
and increasing demands made npon them. The view taken of its 
financial prospects is illustrated by the extremely advantageous terms 
on which the Corporation has been able to lease the railway to a 
syndicate that includes some of the shrewdest and most influential 
financiers in the United States. London ratepayers may think it 
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worth while to observe that the citusens oi New York will practieally 
get their subway for nothing. The construction hen been defrayed 
by* the Municipality which has issued bonds to oover the cost. But the 
work has been done by a firm of contractors, with a powerful 
backing, who will also operate the railway on a fifty years’ lease, 
paying the interest on the bondB, and, in addition, a sinking fund 
sufficient to redeem the whole amount of the capital in about forty- 
fire years. Boston has done even hotter. The lessees of its tunnel, 
who find all the plant and rolling-stock, pay per oent. per annum 
on the capital Yratlay, and a toll of fire cents for every car using the 
subway. 

Thesq npw American underground railways differ essentially from 
those with which Londoners are familiar. They are neither tunnels, 
like those of the Metropolitan mid District Bailways, nor are they 
“ tubes.” The latter are comparatively small holes, drilled through 
the London day, at such a depth—it will in some cases be 90 
or 100 feet—that the “shield” or boring apparatus eon be used 
without disturbing the foundations of houses on the line of route. 
The tunnels of the older underground lines are too large and too 
near the surface, to he made in this manner, with the result that a 
great deal of their capital was expended in acquiring land and 
compensating owners and occupiers. But they also lie at a moderate 
depth, and houses con be built above them. The New York and 
Boston subways (and there is another at Buda-Festh) are very dose 
to the road-level; for the greater part of their course they ore not 
more than two or three feet below it. It is thus indispensable that 
they should felloiy the main lines of street traffic, since they cannot, 
except where they axe specially lowered far the purpose, pass under 
the foundations of buildings. This necessity for keeping to the road¬ 
ways is not regarded as a drawback, but, on the contrary, is really an 
integral part of the system. “ The subway ” has been described as 
“ a kind of basement or lower storey, of which the fiat roof, supported 
on steel beams, form the floor of the street.” 1 The distance from the 
carriage-way or side-walk to the rail-track is seldom more than fourteen 
or fifteen feet, and in some oases less. The object has been to render 
the conditions oj this underground transit as much like those of sur¬ 
face travelling os the etreumstanoea permit. The descent down the 
inclined plane and into the subway is a mere continuation of the 
journey in the open, with this difference', that the car or train passes 
just under the ordinary vehicular traffic instead of through it. The 
subway is, in fact, a “ street-railway,” and it is deemed essential that 
it should ding, like the tramway, to the line of the ropd u>4 be 
easily accessible from it. The passenger must be able to enter or 
leave his ear with far less* trouble and loss of time than is involved 
in the case of the deep-level tunnel railways. 

* (1) Tht Tima, November 12, 1901. 
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The lessons lor adopting this particular system were carefully 
weighed by the two American Municipal Commissions to whioh 
I have referred, both of them very capable bodies, composed of men 
of high standing, and aided by the most oompetent technical advisers 
who could be obtained. Their Reports were based on a careful 
examination of the whole subjeot of urban passenger transport, and 
many of their conclusions and expressions of opinion are of extreme 
interest. As to the question of surface oars, while not condemning 
them absolutely, the Boston Commissioners hold strongly that their 
use should be strictly limited, if not altogether prohibited, in -the 
more crowded portions of towns. They point out that the sub¬ 
stitutin'- of electrio power for horse traction, and the progressive 
increase f the mechanically-driven vehicle in size and speed, have 
altered the whole situation. The original tramcar was only an 
omnibus on rails; now “ our streets are crammed with imposing 
fabrics which lack little of the weight and bulk of a Pullman car, 
and are capable of a speed almost rivalling the locomotive. ... If a 
Bostonian who had been absent and without tidings from home for 
ten years [this was written in 1892] were suddenly sot down at Park 
Street comer at six o’clock of any evening, he would not believe liis 
eyes. The street he left if highway had become a railway.” The 
Commissioners add some sentences which well deserve attention: — 

t: It is quite probable that we have but seen the beginning of electric railways. 
It is entirely possible that their capabilities .of rapidity ami comfort are in their 
infancy. Hut we think it highly problematical whether a public opinion, which 
cannot suffer a lonely country by-way to cross a railroad at grade, will long 
tolerate the traversing from end to end of densely-crowded city streets by thinly- 
disguised railroad trains at speed. In fact this Commission has been made to 
feel that there is a large and weighty body of opinion in this community to-day 
which holds that the true remedy for the overcrowding of our main city 
thoroughfares is to be found in the entire exclusion of street cars from their most 
frequented parts. And this course is advocated on the very ground that the 
latest street-railway appliances have clearly demonstrated that their use in the 
streets is no longer compatible with the normal and legitimate purpose to which 
• ue streets were originally dedicated. We think it probable that, as this incom¬ 
patibility is more and more intensified and made manifest, the demand will 
become imperative that the streets in the dense districts shall be restored to their 
true and primitive functions, and street cars be relegated ^o locations of their 
own, where they can be run with speed and safety.” 1 

The reasons which determined the Boston and New York Commis¬ 
sioners in favour of street * subways rather than “ tubes ” are also 
interesting. After an examination of the City and South London 
Railway and the works of the Central London, they decided that the 
“ shallow tunnel ” was to be distinctly preferred on several grounds. 
In the first place, they thought that the whole arrangement of shafts 
and lifts was objectionable. The busy American “ hustler ” would 

S (1} Kejiort of the Rapid Transit Commission lo the Massachusetts Legislature, 
1&9-, p. C7. 
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Dover endure the delay involved, and it was also urged that at the 
“ rush ” hours of tire morning and evening no elevators could possibly 
cope with the traffic. By the subway system the passenger, descend¬ 
ing a very short flight of stairs, direct from an opening in the side¬ 
walk, finds himself on the station platform. Secondly, the tubes do 
not permit any connection with the surface or elevated lines. O wing 
to this oause, and to the difficulty of aooess, the Commissioners 
thought that the tubular railways, while they might be valuable for 
oonveying large bodies of persons from the suburbs, would be less 
suitable than tfleir own scheme for the local and short-distance traffic. 
They were also very deeply impressed by considerations of health 
and comfort. In their view the tubes were more remarkable as 
triumphs of engineering skill than agreeable or hygienic. They 
maintained that Americans, at any rate, who have never been broken- 
in to subterranean locomotion, as the Londoner is by long experience 
of his own smoke-laden “ Undergrounds,” would not care to travel 
habitually through the bowels of the earth, with artificial light and 
semi-artificial air. It appeared to them that the atmosphere in 
these narrow single-track channels must be necessarily vitiated and 
unwholesome, and would in time become detrimental to health. 1 
Osonization, or ventilation by means of fans, may do something to 
remedy the deficiencies of the deep-level railways, but the air in the 
tubes can hardly bo equal to that of the subway, with its wide 
rectangular passages, admitting abundant supplies of both light and 
air from the open cuttings, the entrances to stations, and the venti¬ 
lating gratings and shafts along the roadway. The question of 
temperature, too, .was one that weighed with the Commissioners. 
The subway is slightly warr-er than the open in winter, and slightly 
oooler in summer; but it. .he tubes, at some seasons, there might be 
a drop of fifty degrees or more in passing from the sunlight to the 
dosed underground chamber. In the carriages themselves, as the 
windows have to be kept shut because of the draught and the 
noise, there must in due course be rather more carbonic oxide than 
American lungs, more sensitive perhaps in these matters than the 
Briton’s dura ilia, would easily suffer. 2 Bor these, and other reasons 
• 

(1) The opinion seems to bo shared by ootno medical authorities in this country. In a 
reoont number of the Lancet we read with reference to the 1 Central London Railway: 
*' The aiuouift of carbonic acid gu in the tunnels—and, ho it remembered, tw, is very 
largoly, if not entirely, of human origin— is more than doublo that of the outside air. 
It would be interesting to know what a bacteriological examination would reveal. As 
time goes on, unless additional and more effective ventilation by fans is adopted, it- 
condition of tho tunnel will go from bad to worse.” 

( 2 ) The electric underground railroad of London, I must confess, * though ft bo 
treason perhaps to say so, did not impress mo favourably as a passenger travelling sis-g * 
it, and that impression was shared by nearly every person to whom I spoke in my desire 
to got the ordinary passengers' views about it. I went to London to inspect it, and, with 
a partiality rather in its favour, I rode through it a dozen times or more. By the 
courtesy of the officers £ inspected it from a rear platform by the aid of a lamp, and tho 
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which have seemed sufficient, the tubes have been barred on the other 
sid# of the Atlantic, and the American underground transit of the 
future will be in most cases conducted by means of trams or tfains 
running through a shallow cdvered way. 

It is somewhat to be regretted that more careful consideration was 
not giyen to the subway system before Parliament rather tl hastily 
decide to allow subterranean London to be honey-combed with deop- 
level tunnels. A proposal for a railway of this character from 
Holbom Circus to Piccadilly was embodied in a Bill which was 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons‘as long ago. as 
1889. It had very influential scientific support, and among those 
who took a special interest in the scheme were Lord.Kplvin, Sir 
W. H. Preece, Colonel Crompton, Mr. John Hopkinson, and Mr. 
Harrison Hayter. The Bill, however, was opposed by the local 
authorities and was thrown out. In 1890, the London County 
Council prepared a Bill to obtain a general power to make subwayB 
under London streets for pipes and wires, and for locomotion 
purposes as well. This Bill also met with a great deal of opposition, 
not only from the vestries and district boards, but from the gas 
companies, the water companies, the telephone companies, tho 
frontagers, the owners of estates, and various other individuals and 
corporations concerned with the soil or subsoil of London. In fact, 
so many vested interests were roused against it that the Bill was 
precipitately dropped, and Parliament apparently decided that the 
best way to avoid all such awkward* questions in the future would bo 
to encourage railway promoters to pursue their mining operations in 
those remote recesses of the earth, where these particular difficulties 
would not arise. Various enterprising financial syndicates brought 
forward deep-level schemes, which were referred to a Joint Select 
Committee of the two Houses of Parliament in the Session of 1892. 
The Committee, which included among its members. Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Tilting, and Mr. Stansfield, might, with a wider reference and 
more extended powers, have done for London what tho German 
Government has accomplished for Berlin, and tho Massachusetts 
liapid Transit Commission for Boston. 

Various important and far-reaching suggestions sgrero before them. 
Sir John Wolfe Barry for instance, proposed that the now tunnels 
should in all cases be made large enough to carry the regular rolling 
stock of the railways, so that they might he in direct communication 
with the lines entering London. Thus there might have been a tube 

oftener I travelled over the road the lew favourably it impressed ino a* u system for 
Boston. . . . # Ah a piece of engineering I presume it in perfection, but an a mode of 
conveying human beings from one part of a great city to another I should much prefer 
(some other method, and Rome other tunnel.’* Report of Commissioner J. E. Fitzgerald 
to the IfuHoachuscttM Rapid Transit Commission, 1891. Mr. Fitzgerald wan, of course, 
speaking of the City and South London Railway, or rather of its curlier portion, the 
only Grenthend Shield Rnilw.-iy he hml wen. ^ • 
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between Waterloo and King’s Cross, by which the passenger from 
the West and South of England could be conveyed to the North 
without changing carriage; or he oould, if he pleased, travel direct 
by rail soy from Wimbledon to Finsbury Park. But the engi¬ 
neering and other obstacles, and the financial difficulties, were 
too serious to be grappled with by a Select Committee, vjhich, 
after all* is only a group of more or less distinguished amateurs, 
with many things to think about besides the subject they discuss, 
intermittently for a few weeks in the course of a busy London season. 
After a languid*attempt to proceed systematically, the Joint Com¬ 
mittee of 1892 gave up the struggle, and practically decided to treat 
the several underground schemes on their merits, like other railways, 
without reference to general principles. Nine years later, during 
the lost session of Parliament, another Joint Committee discussed a 
fresh batch of “ tube ” Bills, with results that seem unlikely to be 
more valuable. Perhaps in 1901 there was not very much to be 
done; but ten years ago a great opportunity was lost. We can see 
now that it would have been well to arrest for a moment the further 
development of London internal locomotion, in order to have it 
carried out once for all with reference to a definite and reasoned 
plan. It would have been worth while to ask Parliament for a 
couple of millions, to have raised an equal sum on the credit of 
the rates, and to have required a similar amount from the great 
railway companies, who could have spared the money in those 
buoyant days, in order to build tme great central station near the 
Bank, or between the Strand and Holbora, to which tho trains from 
every terminus could have been taken by means of full-sized tunnels. 
From this, as the hub of the wheel, the underground lines could have 
been got to radiate to all the suburbs near and far; while the spokes 
could have been crossed by bands or binders, from East to West, 
and from North to South, following the great street-routes, such as 
Holbom and Oxford Street, and the Eingsland Boad and Stoke 
Newington Road. The former set would no doubt have been 
“ tubes,” the latter, with our present experience, we should probably 
now say should be tram-subways, since these would serve the short- 
distance traffic better, and would be connected with the surface tram¬ 
way systems of the Metropolis, and enable these to be united and 
completed. 

The Join! Committee of last session, over which Lord Windsor 
presided, had some consciousness of all this; but it felt its hands 
shackled by the fact that so many tube railways had been authorised, 
while some were in actual operation, and others ore being con¬ 
structed. So, like its predecessor, it made no effectual attempt to 
introduce order into the cHbos, though it threw out some suggestions 
which reveal an uneasy sense that something or other ought to be 
done by somebody to straighten matters out. It hinted that the 
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County Council and the City Corporation should have power to 
hfiild municipal tubes if they think fit, thereby avoiding the needless 
inflation of capital which has characterised some of these adventures 
in the hands of private companies. 1 

The Committee also Bays in its Report:— 

“Tie question of underground railways in London and the suburbs, and of 
tluflr working, is bo complicated and of such importance from a financial as well 
as a traffic point of view, that the Committee are disposed to agree with the view 
of the Corporation of the City of London and the London County Council that 
in some way there should be a more direct control and supervision of all projects 
for such underground railways. Whether this should be effected by the super¬ 
vision of some public Department like the Board of Trade, or by some body like 
the Light Railways Commission, or by a Joint Committeo of Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, appointed at the beginning of each Session, to consider all 
projects affecting the relief and distribution of traffic in or near London, is a 
question which appears to deserve serious consideration." 

Tho consideration, if it is to have any practical result, should be 
not only serious hut speedy, since it will he of little use to discuss 
the question after the greater part of the sub-soil of London has 
already been dealt out in perpetuity to various railway companies. 
But the Committee threw out a hint on the subject of subways 
which may he fruitful. ' After concluding its remarks on tubes, it 
adds:— 

*' It lias indirectly been brought to the notice of the Committee that another 
system of underground locomotion, namely that of subways or shallow tunnels 
immediately under the surface of the roadways, has been successfully developed, 
and is in process of further extension, both on the Continent and in America. 
The Committee have heard no evidence with regard to this system ; but in view 
of the largo amount of capital involved in the scheme now before Parliament, and 
the importance of utilising it to the best public advantage, the Committee 
recommend that an early inquiry should be held by the Board of Trade upon 
this system .** 

I do not know whether the Board of Trade has taken the hint; 
but the London County Council had anticipated it. Its Highways 
Committee, even before Lord Windsor’s report appeared, decided to 
send its tramway manager and electrical engineer to tho United States 
to gain information at first hand on the underground tram system. 
Several circumstances have recently occurred to revive the dormant 


(1; There is some ground for tjic Committee's warning on thin score, iur there seems 
to be on excessive margin between tho total capital of some of these deep-level railways 
and the coat of construction. Thu authorised capital of ten of these lines is just over 
20 millions sterling, while the Parliamentary estimate fur works is only uhout 
millions. In one ease the capital per mile is very nearly double the estimated cost of tho 
w4>rks. Thto difference is the more remarkable when it is remembered that lhm> rail¬ 
ways have not as a rule to pay compensation for damage to property nor is it necessary 
for them to acquire any large parcels of laud. It seems reasonable to conjecture thut 
some of the odd millions could luive been saved, if the tubes had becu undertaken by u 
public body, able to obtain the capital ut a moderate rate of interest, aud to dispense 
with the expensive assistance of promoters.and speculative financiers. 
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interest of the Council in subways. The terrific devastation caused 
by the Post Office, and lesser authorities, in their pipe-laying and 
■wire-moving proceedings, have aggravated the normal congestion of 
the streets of Central London, to an -intolerable pitch. It has 
become clear that the only real remedy is to secure that all sewers, 
mains, wires, hydraulio machinery, and the like, should be accessible 
without "breaking through the surface of the road. Subways* were 
objected to ten years ago because they would involve too milch 
meddling with existing subsoil works; but this might now be 
regarded as one of their chief recommendations. It would be worth 
while undertaking even so gigantic a task as that of taking up and 
re-laying the whole iron, lead, and copper net-work, if that would 
almost make an end of street obstruction for the future. The 
County Council iB anxious to do the work, as it was in 1890; but it 
shrinks from the outlay, which would be enormous and almost 
unremunerative, except for the comparatively small sums recovered 
from the companies and local authorities, as rent for pipes and wires. 
But if the subway can also be used as a “shallow tunnel” for 
eloctrio trams, the matter assumes a different aspect. In such a case 
London might get rid of its road-breaking scourge, not only without 
cost to the ratepayers, but even at some profit to those deserving 
persons, who would moreover be provided with an attractive and 
convenient method of locomotion. The revival of the “shallow 
tunnel ” project, from the oblivion into which it had dropped, so far 
as Spring Gardens was concerned, since 1892, belongs to Mr. J. 
Allen Baker, L.C.C., who brought before the Council a proposal for 
an underground tramway between the West End and the City as long 
ago as June, 1399.' Daring the past few months the Highways 
Committee has paid a good deal of attention to the whole subject. 
With its interest quickened by further knowledge of the American 
enterprises and by angry complaints of street obstruction from local 
authorities and the public, it has induced the Council to take the 
rather bold step of again endeavouring to obtain general powers 
to construct pipe and tram subways under London thoroughfares. 

As a beginning, it proposes to carry one of the new tunnels from 
the Embankment near Waterloo Bridge, under Wellington Street, 
and across the Strand, and then below the new avenue to Holborn, 
and the widened portion of Southampton How, to a point just south 
of Theobald's Hoad. Here the subway-tram will ascend to the level, 
and connect with the North Metropolitan Tramways. The tunnel 
will be on much the same plan as those which have been described 
above. It will be rectangular, light, and airy, immediately under the 
roadway, and approached by a few steps from openings in 'the paffe- 
ment or the street-refuges. On either side there will be separate 
corridors for wires and pipes. Thus there will be no necessity for 
laying open ,the new Strand-to-Holbom street when onoe it is finished. 
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nor will it be encumbered by rails and trams. Eleotric locomotion 
•will go on down below, smoothly and pleasantly,at fifteen miles an hour, 
uninterrupted and uninterrupting, while above, the whole 1 of) feet 
of breadth will be available for foot-passengers, cyclists, vehicles of 
all kinds, omnibuses (doubtless somewhat reduced in number by tlioir 
invisible competitors), cabs, carriages, and (duly regulated, and I 
trqst, noiseless) automobiles. It will be the first of London’s double¬ 
decked streets—the street of the future, as described by Mr. II. G. 
Wells in his “Anticipations,” and by Sir J. Wolfe Barry, and other 
idealising, and yet not unpractical, urban reformers.* They see that 
over and above the other advantages of the subway there is this, that 
it lends itself to modification. In ten years it may bo. that sliding 
platforms or liquid-air motors will have renderedj electric trams as 
obsolete aB stage-coaches. The necessary alterations and adaptations 
can be made down in the street-basement, so to speak, while the second 
storey is still left free and unobstructed to carry the ordinary traffic. 
This is a point of considerable importance in an age when new 
methods of locomotion ore being evolved with startling and revolu¬ 
tionary rapidity. 

But is the underground tram to have a fair chance in London ? 
Parliament may authorise the County Council to make its shallow 
Holbom-to-the-Strand tunnel as an “ object-lesson ” or experiment. 
The lesson will be futile if no opportunity is given for profiting by 
it. Long before the new subway is open to traffic, the tubes, author¬ 
ised or projected, will have seized upon all the leading thoroughfares 
of London, and particularly those congested (and profitable) streets 
where no surface trams are likely to be sanctioned. *Is it even now 
too late for Parliament to introduce some system into the whole 
business? Why should not the suggestion of Lord Windsor’s 
Committee be acted upon ? I cannot, however, think that there is 
much more to be done by yet another Parliamentary Committee, 
whose members will have neither the time, the speciul knowledge, nor 
the requisite detachment of mind, to deal with a subject of this nature. 
One would prefer to see the question handed over to a very strong 
Hoyal Commission, largely composed of engineers, men of business, 
and municipal experts, with power to insist on a “ stay of execution ” 
in the case of all railway schemes except those in which the work is 
already well advanoed. This is not quite such an invasion of private 
rights as may at first sight appear. Several of the tube Bills 
remain projects, and nothing more. Some of the companies have not 
succeeded in raising sufficient capital to get to work; others have 
begun their tunnels but seem unable to complete them. One line 
authorised as long ago as 1892 is still unfinished, another which 
obtains! its Parliamentary powers in 1893 is hardly begun. Of the 
twenty-two schemes passed by Parliament since 1890, or stillawaiting 
legislative sanction, only four have,so far been embodied in railways, 
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actually open to traffic. Tet in these various projects nearly fifty 
millions of capital are involved. Some of theso millions will »be 
expended on undertakings of undoubted value and publio utility, 
others will he thrown away on enterprises, ill-directed even if honestly 
conceived. Several of the schemes compete with one another, or are 
needless^duplications of existing means of transportation. ‘Others 
will never pay anyone but the promoters, if even they pay them. „ 
All things considered, I do not see that the London publio would 
suffer if a Royal Commission deoided to “ hang up ” most of the deep- 
level railways, except the two or three whioh have works in progress, 
for‘another year or two. Nor do I think any great harm would be 
done, but .011 the contrary much good, if some of these schemes were 
consolidated, and others extinguished. And 1 should hope that 
the Commission would consider that in certain localities the tube 
should either be superseded or supplemented by the subway. Between 
these two forms of underground locomotion there need he no antago¬ 
nism. They have their several functions, whioh are something like 
those of the doubled pairs of rails on the New York and Berlin 
railways. For crossing the lines of streets, and for rapid transit, the 
tube is invaluable. Let it be kept, as far as possible, for that purpose. 
In return for being allowed to monopolise certain subsoil routes, its 
undertakers should be asked to carry on a fast service, with trains 
running up to thirty miles an hour. The stations should be at least a 
mile apart or more, which is an arrangement that will give the 
companies a better chance of paying dividends, since the expense of 
lifts will be diminished. And all these railways should be compelled 
to run out into4he suburbs, instead of stopping (as their promoters 
would very naturally desire) as soon as the limits of the central 
populous districts are reached. They should not be permitted in 
futuro to monopolise the line of a single great main thoroughfare, 
liverything a tube can do in Oxford Street and the Uxbridge Road, 
or in Piccadilly and the Strand, could be as well done by a “ shallow 
tunnel,” and in addition the former oould give the publio some advan¬ 
tages whioh the latter cannot offer, such as ease of aoeess, facilities 
for short distance travel, connection with the surface tramways, and 
a depository for pipes and wires. It may be that there are practical 
difficulties in Londun, which are not apparent to the non-soientific 
observer, and have not been experienced in subway-oonstruotion 
elsewhere. But one would like the question considered and settled 
by a competent independent body of investigators. And it would 
assuredly be desirable that the examination should be concluded 
before the issue has been further confused by cumbering the depths 
of the earth with more authorised railways. We no longer have a 
tabula rasa. But let us dean bb much of the slate as possible, and 
start afresh as fairly as we can. 


Sidney Low. 
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Foh upwards of three years the critical works of the well-known 
socialist thinker and writer, Edward Bernstein, have been the" subject 
of keen criticism. The controversy which has raged round his person 
and his books has been fierce and bitter; the greater the sympathy 
of the Bourgeoisie towards him, the hotter grew the anathemas from 
the official tribunal at Berlin. Finally, brought a second tfkne 
before the German Socialist Congress, which sat last month at 
Liibeck, it culminated in the outword submission of the offender to 
the satisfaction of both parties. For the moment, the ghost of 
Bernstein has been laid: buried, it may be said, in honourable dust. 
The mountain of the party joined hands with the Opportunists, the 
Orthodox Dogmatists with the “Intellectuals,” the “ Impossibilists ” 
with the “ Heretics.” In the common kiss of brotherhood, which 
sealed the compact, the recusant spirit of Bernstein paled before the 
“ Geist - ” °f the “ revolutionary ” International. The critic Bernstein 
was no more. But no human cerements will coffin him. 

To understand aright the issues of the Congress at Liibeck it is 
necessary to cast a retrospective glance on the proceedings at Hanover 
two years ago, and at the work, the fotm el origu of the matter. 
At the Congress at Hanover, Bernstein, who was then an exile in 
England, was arraigned upon a charge of heresy. In his work Lie 
Voraumizungtn dn Sozialismvs (The d priori conditions of Socialism) 
Bernstein had denounced the infallibility of Marx. He attacked the 
theory, the too rigid interpretation of Marx by the academic 
dogmatists of to-day, or as it has been humorously’ described, tho 
“ theory of the theory.” His criticism was purely negative; his 
language—and probably intentionally so—obscure; Ms argument a 
labyrinth of antitheses, discussions, digressions. There was nothing 
absolutely unsociolistic in the work; hut the tendency was un¬ 
mistakable. It was as if the author, plunged in doctrinal quicksand, 
were struggling for firm ground which, when he thought to grasp it’ 
as suddenly receded. There was a mercurial element in his criticism.’ 
The i’s were not pointed. It was at onee vulnerable and inaccessible. 
Caviare to the general, it was poison to the theorists. Tbe solution 
of the question is as remote as before. 

From his long enforced residence in England, Bernstein has 
unquestionably been influenced by the English school of thought, 
affd it yet remains to he seen, now that he has returned to the’ 
Fatherland with its peculiar conditions of life and government, how 
far his present attitude will he retained. Bernstein attacked the 
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“ surplus-value ” theory—though he admitted that its basis was, in 
the mam, oorreot, even if the theory were in itself untenable f he 
attacked the materialistic conception of history, the dogmatic ad¬ 
herence to class status; he disputed thd doctrines of any necessary 
trend in the development of capitalist means of production, towards 
anarohy, and the social freedom of the working classes. The edge of 
his criticism was levelled at Marx’s doctrine of the materialistic 
conception of history. Marx based his whole idea of socialism on the 
materialistic estimate of history from which follows, as by inexorable 
laws of nature,- the theory of the wage-earners, the proletarians, the 
struggle on the basis of class interest. According to Marx, the 
increasing centralisation of capital and the means of production 
necessarily led, by the process of natural law, to anarchy and the 
social, and even revolutionary, subversion of the capitalist state of 
society. The organised proletarian class would then step in and 
secure political powers; the capitalist would be transformed into the 
collectivist, or socialist state. With Marx, then, the emancipation of 
the working classes is, dynamically viewed, an absolute historical 
necessity. The human powers of consciousness and will to him are 
subordinate factors. Whether they wish it or not, the working men 
will be freed by the organic forces of nature. To Bernstein this 
theory is not strictly scientific. Bernstein recognises two trends in 
the modern social state—an increasingly higher understanding of the 
laws of economic development, and on the other hand, partly as 
oause and partly os their efieSt, an increasing power in man to 
govern economic development. The tendency of modern science, of 
art, of social phenomena, is to become ever less and less dependent 
on economic factors. The present high standard of economic 
development allows to ideas and to morality a larger field of influence 
than at any previous time. And, as a consequence, the connection 
between economic development and the development of other social 
phenomena becomes continually diminishing, thereby rendering the 
necessity of the former less decisive in the formation of the latter. 

On the understanding that economic agencies are the ruling, hut 
not the only, factors in the development of history, Bernstein accepts 
the term “economic,” as more scientific than the “materialistic” 
term used by Karl Marx. From the materialistic view of history 
follows, according to Marx, the class struggle : the cardinal principle 
of the socialist propaganda—the oonsoidus rallying of the working 
class—on the basis of class united in the struggle against the com¬ 
petitive system of the existing social and economic orders. Here, 
again, Bernstein is at issue with Marx. He conceives the idqg of 
class in a less aggressive, less materialistic light. Where Marx is 
fatalistic, Bernstein is opportunist. Marx contends that the transi¬ 
tion from the capitalist to the socialist or colleotivist state of society 
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is only oonoeivable on the basis of class organisation; that the eman¬ 
cipation of the working classes con only be effected, at a giren 
moment of anarchy in the mode of production, through political 
expropriation by the organised legions of the proletarian doss. With 
the possession of political powers class interests vanish, and with it 
the capitalist state. With Bernstein “ political expropriation ” be- 
oomqp “ economic organisation.'' What in Marx reeks of terrorism, 
conspiracy, the demagogue, with Bernstein becomes utopian, critical, 
peacefully revolutionary. Both recognise the necessity of class con¬ 
sciousness, the necessity of economio freedom. They differ os to the 
manner of its achievement. Marx associates the conception of the 
word proletariate with the idea of independent creative power and 
revolutionary political force, and its expression revolutionary expro¬ 
priation—the theory, Bernstein argues, of Auguste Blanqui, from 
which Marx never entirely emancipated himself. There are two 
tendencies in the modem socialist movement—the one reform, crea¬ 
tion ; the other, subversion, destruction. Marx amalgamated the 
two ideas, involving a certain ambiguity. Where Marx apparently 
saw political revolutionary forces as the motive factors, Bernstein 
sees economic, evolutionary, and ethical factors; where the tc/on with 
Marx was inevitable, with Bernstein it is possible, desiraldo, morally 
necessary. He would strip the class struggle of its “Blanquist ” 
veneer, its revolutionary intent, its aggressive bias. Yet he would 
not wholly deprive socialism of its revolutionary character. That, 
he says, is its speculative right which no civil code or governmental 
system can provide for. But the conception of class should bo 
eminently peaceful on the basis of order, organisation, evolution. 

Again Bernstein attacks tbe fatalism in Marx, the tendency which 
in all his theories continually reasserts itself, that the Mon is inevit¬ 
able, a historical, dynamic necessity. Marx proved the historical 
necessity of socialism by the theory that the increasing concentration 
of capital along with which grows the increasing misery, degradation 
and expropriation of the masses, finally becomes a clog upon the 
mode of production. The anarchy in the mode of production toge¬ 
ther with the socialisation of labour at last reaches a point when they 
become incompatible with capitalist mastery. In the classic words, 
“ This integument is burst asunder; the expropriators axe expropriated. 
It is the negative of the negation.” That capitalist production 
begets its own negation with the inexorability of a law of nature is 
to Bernstein a historical, physiological absurdity. This then, the 
cataclysm theory, the theory of the intensification of misery, neces¬ 
sarily leading to the socialist millennium, Bernstein unconditionally 
rejects. The prospect, he says, of obtaining tho socialist goal 
depends, not so much on the concentration of capital in tho hands 
of a diminishing number of magnates, or on the logical doctrine 
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upon which that theory is based, hut rather on the increasing sociali¬ 
sation of the means of production together with the increasing 
standard in the welfare of the working classes, and especially in the 
increasing culture of the working man. The mistake lies in the 
theory that the growing intensification of misery necessarily and 
inevitably leads to the goal, the working man’s freedom. Sodalijgn, 
he contends, is of a twofold nature: on the one hand it recognises 
the economic-social order on the basis of socialisation of labour and 
the means of production; on the other it is an ethical demand, a 
claim bf the human will. 

Socialism, then, is not a purely economic, a historical necessity; 
it is a mural, an ethical necessity. This is the quintessence of 
Bernstein’s criticism. Bernstein is an “ ideologue,” Marx a 
materialist. The goal with Marx is inevitable, the inexorable 
consequence of the capitalist state. To Bernstein the inevitaUeness 
lies not with nature, but with man. To him the motive forces are 
volition, the consciousness of right. In the communist manifesto 
capitalist development is described as its own gravedigger. “The 
day must come.” To Bernstein the gravedigger is the will of man, 
the moral force of humanity. The individual must prepare himself. 
“ Beadiness is all important.’’ Class consciousness is the moral foree 
which is to socialise mankind, to create a universal democracy. To 
Bernstein proletarian class consciousness is a moral rather than a 
political stimulus. The Proletariate must struggle on the basis of 
class, he must be conscious that the Bourgeoisie is hiB foe, hut that to 
conquer him hq must learn to conquer himself. The movement 
should he a democratic social-reform party. Such is, in brief, the 
kernel of his criticism of Marx. Academic as it was, the 
doctrinaires of the party at once took up the cudgels and determined 
to silence him. Kautsky, the theorician of the party, sought, in his 
“ Antikritik ” to prove the unscientific nature of Bernstein’s work, 
and, in a compendious criticism, refuted his contentions point by 
point. As, however, an acknowledged and increasing section of 
opportunists already existed in the party, it was inevitable that at the 
next annual Congress the whole question should come up for solution. 
The historical anteiMents of Bernstein, the weight of his name in 
the party, and perhaps the fact of his being an exile from the 
Fatherland, fell contributed to the gravity of his case. At the 
Congress at Hanover something akin to an inquisition sat in judg¬ 
ment upon him. Bernstein was defended by proxy. The debate 
raged fast and furious. In a speech of extraordinary elqquencq 
lasting upwards of six hours and a-half, the leader, Bebel—who is, 
perhaps, the finest living speaker in Germany—anathematised the 
work. It was illogical, unscientific, unsocialistie. With a bewilder¬ 
ing table of statistics, Bebel sought to disprove Bernstein’s attacks on 
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Marx’s doctrine of the trend of capitalist development. If the 
movement, as Bernstein oontanded, was everything, the end nothing, 
what were they fighting for? If it were not for the certainty that 
the end was the neoessary outcome of the present social state he would 
long ago have put his rifle into its case. The goal towards which 
they were striving must remain. What were they to tell the working 
cliss if there was no certainty of freedom, no definite hope in the end P 
The consciousness of doss must remain, as heretofore, as the only 
means of obtaining political power which was to achieve their 
freedom. He had never regarded Bernstein as a man of exceptional 
ability. Bernstein had fallen under the influence of his English 
residence, where the conditions were fundamentally different from 
the regime in Germany. The revolutionary spirit of the movement 
must remain. 

The effect of Bebel’s eloquence was immediate, fulminating. 
When his fiery, intellectual faoe struck his audience, the magnetism 
of his personality bore down resistance. The few followers of 
Bernstein who attempted a defence could with difficulty obtain a 
hearing. Bebel’s resolution was adopted by a majority of 216 to 21. 
The resolution states “ that the party remain as heretofore on the 
basis of class struggle whereby the freedom of the working classes 
can alone be effected. To obtain this end the party regarded it as 
the task of the working classes to acquire political power in order to 
obtain socialisation of the means of production to the welfare of all. 
To obtain this power the party utilises every means compatible with 
the fundamental principles of its programme if such be to their 
advantage. The party, without in the least deceiving itself as to 
the character of the bourgeois parties, does not, on principle, refuse 
to oo-operate with the parties of order from time to time, if the party 
can thereby obtain some definite advantage, whether for the purposes 
of election, or in the acquirement of political rights and freedom of 
the people, or in the event of obtaining some real improvement in the 
social condition of the working olasses, or in the struggle against 
elements and measures hostile to the masses. At the same time the 
party maintains its full independence and self reliance, and regards 
every advantage obtained as a step towards ils goal. The party 
adopts a neutral attitude towards the Trades Union movement, 
recognising therein, as, in every organisation of working men, a 
means to defend and promote their interests, and a suitable means 
for educating the working classes to the independent direction of 
affairs. The party, however, attribute no importance to Trades 
“Unionfem in the task of freeing the working classes from the 
fetters of wage slavery .... and has no reason to change either 
its principles at fundamental demands, or its tactics, or its name: 
that is to say, to transform the social-democratic party into a 
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democratic social-reform party. The party vehemently repudiated 
any attempt to disguise or to change its attitude towards {he 
existing order of society.” , 

Now there is something of the mountain and the mouse about this. 
The elasticity of the resolution is obvious. Indeed, Bernstein 
himself telegraphed his willingness to vote for it. It has be eh part 
and parcel of Bernstein’s argument that class consciousness should %ot 
blind the proletariate to the expediency of coalition with the 
bourgeois parties, and this the resolution conveniently provides for. 
It jnaintained the principles as drafted in the first Erfurt pro¬ 
gramme, but it was too opportunist for the veteran, Liebkneoht, who 
was against, any sort of oo-operation with the Bourgeoisie on any 
pretext, or on any conditions. The resolution defined what, in 
practice, it was never intended to fulfil. It was the very thing 
Bernstein had criticised—the subordination of the theory to practice, 
instead of the theory, as the scientific basis, being the decisive 
element. No one but the most sanguine considered the question as 
solved. Immediately after the Congress the Bernstein controversy 
reopened. Criticism and cross-criticisms appeared in bewildering 
profusion. Bernstein himself took no further part in the polemic 
until May of this year, when, shortly after his return to Germany, he 
delivered a lecture before the “ Students’ Scientific- social Association ” 
—in the presence of Professor Wagner and other distinguished 
economists—under the title “Hoy is scientific socialism possible?” 
Following up hie former line of thought, Bernstein developed his 
theory of the theory. Socialism, he argued, oould not be pure 
science. It cdhld only be truly scientific in the critical sense of the 
term as postulate or programme, as a demand which socialism 
imposes upon itself. “ Socialism was the movement towards, rather 
than the conception of, a future state of society.” It was a thing in 
movement, a thing that was to be. He would call it critical 
socialism, accepting the terminology of Sant’s “ scientific criticiam.” 
“ Socialism contains as much science as is necessary, that is to say, 
as much science os may reasonably be demanded in a movement which, 
on principle, seeks to create new things.” To he purely scientific, 
socialism must cease to be the doctrine of a class, the expression of 
the class interests of the working classes. This idea Bernstein has 
since formulated in the following expression. “The Socialist 
doctrine is scientific exactly so far os its doctrines can he accepted by 
any unprejudiced man, who, though not himself a socialist, is 
absolutely unbiassed in his judgment towards socialism.” There 
was outspoken opportunism in this, though the lecture itself 
contained little that had qpt already been suggested in his previous 
work. Needless to say, this attaok on the scientific basis of Marx 
rekindled the pole m ica l flames. The bourgeois press lauded him as 
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ono of their men, though one or two of the most thoughtful radical 
organs discovered that Bernstein was still on socialist ground, and 
.blamed him for not having gone far enough. But there was nothing 
to be done. It at once became dear that another Bernstein debate 
at the next Congress was inevitable. Both sides armed far the fray. 

The annual socialist Congresses ore watched with great, interest 
in the political world of Germany, where, it should be borne in mind, 
the Socialists are numerically the second strongest party in the 
Beichstag, and the movement, which is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modem Germany, yearly grows in intensity and 
power of action. Socialism is no drawing-room matter in the Father¬ 
land. The attention of politionl Germany was concentrated on the 
working men’s hall in the picturesque Hansa town of Liibock. A 
sudden, hut surely not unpremeditated, attack from Bebel, who is 
now the oldest and the most influential member in the party, opened 
the attack; Bernstein defended himself with considerable dialectical 
skill. He was argumentative without any effort at oratorical effect. 
In any assembly where two-thirds are literally working men, tho 
matter is apt to he lost in tho manner of delivery. Tho literary 
critic Bernstein is no demagogue. Ilis manner is academic, his 
voice unequal, and he has the tone characteristic of his race. But 
his Toice has a certain charm which commands attention, and, on 
the whole, ho was respectfully listened to. In two short speeches ho 
maintained his attitude. He could not recant, he had nothing to 
retract. His criticism of the theory was not calculated to injure 
the movement or impair tho Socialists’ belief in the noeessity of 
Socialism on the basis of class. To him the necessity was in great 
port moral He pleaded for the right of criticism. The theorieiuns 
of the party were not there to nurse theories: they had rather to 
criticise, to work, and, where possible, to build upon the theory. 
Theoretical and literary debates upon scientific questions he held to 
be idle, and barren of result He hod not attacked the programhie, 
the agitation, the practical working of the party, which criticism of 
the theory could not conceivably injure. He reminded them of the 
reformers: a Bible in one band, in the other a sword. Socialism was 
a general theoretical conception of society in a fufpre stato, in groat 
part, an effort of the will. To attain that end, it needs the science 
of the economic forces which govern the state organism. .The theory 
of a chronic state of crisis' leading to anarchy in tho mode of produc¬ 
tion, and therefore necessarily to cataclysm, and the socialistic 
millennium he held to he false. Doubtless periodic local crises wore 
prevalent, but the surface of society was, on the whole, non-affeotod 
thereby. In a large town the death of a pauper passed unnoticed, 
whereas in a village it was a matter of much talk. It was tho same 
with the theory of intensification of misery necessarily leading to the 
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working men’s freedom. He believed the day would come when 
Socialists would be proud of his work. They laughed, but he meant 
it, 2bt boastfully, hut in the conviction that his work tended rather 
to promote than to retard the movement. He was grieved to see the 
contempt shown to the theory. He could only appeal to them to 
respec* tho right of free criticism, and of free discussion. Just as 
Darwin’s theory was still capable of development, so, too, wal the 
doctrine of Mars. He besought them to be less nervous—the 
criticism to which he subjected the theory was salutary. The party 
was* strong, and precisely because it was so Btxong he felt he could 
appeal to its sense of justice. 

In all this there was nothing to offend, nothing aggressive, 
like Luther’s defiant answer, “ Without horns or hoof ? ” He asked 
them not to be so nervous. Like Mephistopheles chiding the reju¬ 
venated Faust, he bade them be less pedantic. “ Dir stekt der doctor 
noch im Leibo.” But the Congress was in earnest and demanded 
sentence. There were two resolutions, the one for, the other against, 
Bernstein. The former stating that the “ Congress regards the right 
of free criticism as necessary to the intellectual development of the 
party, and has no reason to recede from the principles laid down in 
the resolution passed at Hanover ” was rejected. The second, Bebel’s 
resolution, was carried by roll call, with a majority of 203 against 
-'31. The resolution was os follows:—“The Congress recognises 
the unreserved right of self-critieism for the intellectual development 
of the party. But the thoroughly one-sided manner in which Bernstein 
has conducted^ his criticism in the last few years, while omitting to 
criticise the Bourgeois society and its leaders, has placed him in an 
equivocal position and aroused tho displeasure of a large portion of 
his comrades. In the expectation that Comrade Bernstein will accept 
this view and act accordingly, the Congress passes over the resolu- 
tigns. . . . (there were four demanding a formal vote of censure) to 
the orderof the day.” Bernstein immediatelyrose and made the follow¬ 
ing significant declaration. “ As I declared to you at the Congress at 
•Stuttgart, tho decision of tho Congress naturally cannot cause me 
to abandon my convictions. At the same time the decision of the 
majority of my (Vimrades is never indifferent to me. My conviction 
is that the resolution is unjust towards me, being based, as I have 
pointed out., on erroneous suppositions. .But since comrade Bebel 
lias declared that the resolution contains no vote of censure, I declare, 
that henceforth I will respect and observe the decision of the majority 
of tho Congress in the manner duo to such a decision.” This state¬ 
ment was received with loud applause, and many of Bernstein’s nfost 
vehement opponents shook him warmly by the hand. Formally the 
critio had submitted to the jndgment. But compare the two Con¬ 
gresses. At Hanover Bernstein was held up to general execration. 
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All the heavy artillery at the disposal of the doctrinaires poured forth 
theft anathemas. Intolerance was the dominant note. But at 
Liibeok a great change was qoticeable. From the beginning ifiere 
was a desire to avoid conclusions. From bitter personal recriminations 
the debate became literary, almost philosophical. The leader Bebel, 
it is trfte, denounced the critic; but the stronger his invective the 
more the impression gained that he was attacking Bernstein the 
better to defend him. There was thunder, but no lightning. He 
knew Bernstein, he said, for thirty-one years; they were old friends. 
Hia resolution was no vote of censure, it was a corrective. All “that 
he demanded was that Bernstein should set himself to criticise the 
Bourgeoisie, and not, as he had done for the last three years, confine 
himself to demolish Marx. He had the impression “ that Bernstein 
could not get into bed without asking himself how he could find some 
fresh flaw in Marx’s philosophy.” Let him show the parties of order 
that their praise was repugnant to him, their flattery odious; let him 
show them that he stood upon the basis of class in the fight against 
the common foe, and they would weloome him again os the loyal 
comrade they all knew him, in their hearts, to be. Not a word in 
repudiation of Bernstein’s criticisms. On the contrary', Bebel an¬ 
nounced his readiness to appoint a special committee to sit upon the 
Erfurt programme, and to inquire into the expediency of itB revision. 
He was in every sense “ Fortiter in modo, mtuiter in re." He showed 
his opportunism in once more bringing in a resolution, which was 
carried, that coalitions, for electioneering purposes, with the Bourgeois 
parties were only permissible in exceptional cases, and in special 
conditions. He once more showed himself a consummate leader of 
men. Bebel’s resolution was a levis nota as they say, a gentle 
reprimand. Directed against the outside world rather than against 
Bernstein, it at once serves to control and unfetter liim. In his 
qualified declaration of acquiescence Bernstein submits to the bondage 
of which he retains the key. “ L’interet qui aveugle les uns fait la 
lumiere des autres! ” In thus bowing to the decision of the majority 
Bernstein showed courage and common sense. There is no practical 
question at issue, no tactical difference at stake. The question is of 
larger import and can await the test of time. Ik part, no doubt, 
what is known as “ Bernsteinism ” is largely a quibble as to the 
precise definition of words. No serious people now believe that any 
street revolution has the slightest chance against modern rifles and 
Maxim guns. Not even the “Blanquists” of the party sincerely 
think that Unless as a catchword, what then is the meaning of the 
revolutionary motto P Bernstein, who is but the mouthpiece of a 
small but influential section in the party, would plaoo socialism on a 
truer scientific basis. They would eliminate the catchwords from the 
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doctrine, the doctrine from the crust of the hold dogma. They would 
live for the day rather than the morrow. * 

The vista of a purified rational socialism may, after all, prove hut a 
will-o’-the-wisp, a streak of fancy beyond the range of possibility. 
Homogeneous os the party is, and undoubtedly will continue to be, 
there are signs that the trend of the movement is towards opportunism. 
Some, indeed, are beginning to realise that Marx is not infallible,"that 
the theory may be built and enlarged upon; that the crudities of the 
doctrine may be rejected, the dogma criticised, without necessarily 
subverting the whole structure; that the freedom of the working 
classes is no affair of nature but of man, and of the will of man; and 
that to this end education, organisation, self-help—which is the only 
help conceivable or possible—are the determining, as they are surely 
the most elevating, factors. 

It is the privilege of Bernstein to teach his fellow comrades that 
this is so, and must be so. If he foil in the endeavour the purpose 
will not be the less worthy. 

Austin F. Harrison. 



A PAEALLEL TO THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—THE 

STRUGGLE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

• » 

While the British army has been at work conquering, or endeavour¬ 
ing to conquer the Boer Republics, another conflict of much the same 
nature has been dragging out its weary length in the Far East. The 
American campaign against the insurgent Filipinos opened eight 
months before the South African war, and it can scarcely be said as 
yet to have neared its conclusion. So late as November lost, General 
Chaffee, the Coramander-in-Chief of the American army in the 
Philippines, reported that no troops could be withdrawn, and critics 
in the United States who dot his i’s are adding that further rein¬ 
forcements are imperatively required. 

The theatre of war in the Far East differs in many respects from 
that in South Africa. The area of the Philippine group, which is 
made up of over two thousand islands of varying size, is about flic 
same as that of the Transvaal, and so is much smaller than the South 
African field of war. The lines of division, which wo in South 
Africa have been compelled to create artificially by means of chains 
of blockhouses, so as to split up the Boer territories into a number of 
manageable areas, are supplied in the case of the Philippines by the 
sea. The largest and most important island is Luzon, which is a 
little smaller in extent than the Orange River Colony, and here the 
Filipino insurrection has its head-quarters. Ones of the other largo 
islands, Mindanao, has scarcely as yet been touched hv the Americans. 
In the days of the Spanish domination, it was virtually inde¬ 
pendent, notwithstanding perennial fighting and innumerable attempts 
to subdue it. 

In South Africa we have at least a temperate climate, and a 
country which can everywhere be traversod by wheeled vehicles. 
But in the Philippines the climate is tropical, intensely hot and damp, 
and not particularly healthy for white men. At the same time the 
country is covered with dense forest, and away fr*m the immediate 
vicinity of Manila and one or two other towns, there were, when the 
war began, no roads of any kind. The people, again, are not of 
European descent, and speak a great number of languages, none of 
which could be understood by the Americans. The total population 
was very much larger than that of the Boer Republics; it has been 
variously stated at from five and a-balf to eight millions of inhabitants. 
This is about twenty times the total Dutch population of South 
Africa. To an army campaigning in the Philippines, on the other 
hand, the problem of guarding long line3 of communication, which 
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has proved so troublesome to our South African Field Force, does not 
present itself, owing to the proximity of the sea at every point* No 
place in the' arohipelago is more than seventy miles from the water, 
which is commanded by the American navy. 

Long before the actual outbreak of hostilities, General Otis, who 
commanded the American expeditionary force at Manila? foresaw 
trouble. Aguinaldo, the leader of the Tagals, who are the. most 
warlike tribe in the island of Luzon, had been perfectly content to 
use the Americans to get rid of the Spaniards, bat had not the 
slightest intention of quietly accepting King Stork in place of King 
£og. Had vigorous steps been taken to prove to him that the 
American. Government knew its own mind and was determined to 
annex the Philippines, it is just possible that there would have been 
no serious fighting. But Congress and the President hesitated, and 
the only instructions sent to General Otis appear to have directed 
him to avoid, at all costs, taking any step which might have been 
interpreted by the pro-Filipino and anti-national party in tho 
United States os on act of aggression. In September, 1898, General 
Otis telegraphed to "Washington, “ force sufficient for present pur¬ 
poses, but contingencies may arise difficult to meet.” His small 
army was therefore slightly strengthened. All the winter of 1898, 
Aguinaldo was importing arms and organising his forces, unmolested. 
An American expedition to Ho-Ilo in the island of Panay found 
his dusky troops in possession and withdrew without attempting to 
dislodge them. 

As the Americans showed themselves so averse to determined action, 
Aguinnldo's Audacity grew, just as did Mr. Kruger’s about the very 
same epoch. A proclamation, issued by General Otis on January 4th, 
1899, assorting the sovereignty of the United States over the 
Philippines, was received by him until something approaching 
derision. Indeed, he issued a counter-proclamation in which he 
repudiated the rights of America and made a personal attack 
upon General Otis. As a farther act of defiance, a number of Tagul 
women sent in a document to the General, in which, quite in the 
Boer fashion, they protested that when all the Filipino men were 
killed in the sabred cause of Independence, they, themselves, would 
take the field. In Manila itself—as at Capetown later in oar own 
war—a huge conspiracy was hatched by the Filipino sympathisers 
under the very noses of the American'army. Arms for the con¬ 
spirators were smuggled into the city. General Otis’ hands were tied 
by the orders to tako no aggressive step, hut he watched the con¬ 
spirators closely, and made counter-preparations. Warnings ^rom 
all quarters reached him; the Filipinos were husy removing their 
women and children; yet all the assistance that came to him from 
Washington was the valuable information that the United States 
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had “ accepted the Philippines from a high sense of duty in the 
inteiests erf their inhabitants and for humanity and civilisation.” 

Such being the situation, stem merciless action of the hind rendjred 
painfully familiar to the inhabitants of the Central Asia khanates 
and Manchuria by the Russians, might have convinced the Filipinos 
that thfc United States were not to be played with. But stem 
action was forbidden. General Otis could only wait for the Filipinos 
to show their hand, which they did speedily. On February 4th, 
1899, they attacked the American picket-line in front of Manila, and 
the war began. • , 

At this date the American force in the archipelago was 21,000 
strong, but of that total many men were upon the sick list, so that 
the actual effectives did not exceed 14,000. Of these again, 3,000 
were needed in Manila to maintain order there, leaving as the avail¬ 
able field force 11,000 men. This was not a large total, but then, 
as we have seen, there were no extensive lines of communication to 
be guarded. Moreover, the American troops were of the very 
highest quality. A Japanese officer who saw them at Peking said of 
them that, if off the battlefield they were the worst troops he had 
ever met, on it they were tho best. Highly paid, recruited from 
an intelligent and well-educated class, officered by men who were 
“ instruit ” and masters of their art—for the American officer is not 
given up to sports, and is usually well versed in the literature of his 
profession—they were in courage and resource the equals of the best 
of our colonial troops in South Africa, while they had on their side 
the inestimable advantage of discipline. The volunteers were much 
inferior to the regulars, but had, by January, 189,9, been a sufficient 
time under arms to acquire the training which is needed to make the 
good soldier. 

The American force, then, had qualify, if not quantity, on its side. 
Nor were the numbers opposed to it large. Aguinaldo at this date 
was estimated to dispose of 20,000 to 30,000 men, and he had the 
disadvantage of the exterior lines, while he had no navy at his hack, 
and could not rapidly transfer his forces from point to point. 

The first actions, as was only to he expected, went in favour of 
the Americans. With 250 casualties they drove hack tho Filipinos 
from Manila, killing, wounding, or taking prisoners no less than 
3,000 of them. Even at this point there was great danger in the 
rear. During the progress of the battle of Manila attempts at an 
insurrection were made by the secret Filipino organisations within 
the city, and the American military police had to open fire and kill 
or wound sixty men before the insurgents would disperse. After the 
battle Colonel Smith pursued too vigorously, and was in consequenoe 
almost cut off by the enemy, who rallied in a surprising manner in 
spite of the blow which had been dealt them. In the city trouble 
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was again seething, and it became known to the Anm rina.ii staff that 
a fresh attack on Manila had been planned by Aguinaldo’s t?oopB 
from without and the secret organisations within. It seemed wisest, 
under these circumstances, to take the offensive, and accordingly 
General MaoArthur advanced upon and captured Caloooan. But 
only a few days passed before the Filipinos were cauaiog fresh 
annoyance in Manila. They had planned a general rising, which 
was to be accompanied by a massacre of all the Americans, for 
February 22nd. Shortly after dark that night fires broke out in all 
directions; when the fire-engines arrived the hoses were repeatedly 
cut, and “ sniping ” commenced. The Americans put out the fires 
and fell upon the nearest body of insurgents, numbering 1,000, of 
whom 500 were placed hors de combat. This terrible punishment 
brought peaoe for some months to Manila. 

After much desultory fighting, reinforcements arrived from 
America, and an advance northwards began against Malolos, where 
the Filipinos had their chief base. The town was entered by General 
MaoArthur on March 31st. The Filipino Government, however, had 
removed its archives and property, and had set fire to the place. 
The Filipinos proceeded, in exact anticipation of the strategy followed 
by the Boers, to attaok the railway running from Malolos to Manila, 
which had been, repaired by the Americans, and continually out it. 
General Otis reported that his forces, now 25,000 strong, were 
insufficient to enable him to < guard it. So awkward did General 
MacArthur’s predicament at the rail-head beoome that General 
Lawton had to be sent to his aid with 4,000 men drawn from the 
line of comlnunications. The difficulties of campaigning in the 
Philippines are illustrated by the records of Lawton’s march. “ Soon 
after leaving Novaliches,” says the official report, “ his road, a well- 
defined and prominent one on all Spanish maps, became a trail cross¬ 
ing or passing through rioe patches, swampy country, and unbridged 
streams, over which his advance was conducted with the greatest 
difficulty.” As soon as MaoArthur felt the support of Lawton’s 
advance, he was able to force the passage of the Calumpit on 
April 28th. But he failed to deal any crushing blow, and finally 
came to a standstill in May, at San Fernando, reporting that his men 
were worn out with hard fighting, and that many of them were on 
the siok list. There were no troops to reinforce him; indeed General 
Otis had just been ordered to send home his volunteers. This order 
it was impossible for him to carry out, but the incident reminds us 
of what has happened at every turn in South Africa, where seasoned 
troops hove been again and again withdrawn, sometimes towbtain 
political advantages, by ministers who did not fully understand the 
gravity of the position. The mischief in each case probably comes 
from thC' management of a war by men who are quite ignorant of 
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military matters and strategy. When they were not allowed to 
return, the volunteers, like some of our yeomanry, became restive or 
fell ill. General Otis reports that in June, one of MaoArthdr’s 
battalions had 30 per cent, out of 873 officers and men sick at 
Manila; another 30 per oent. siok at San Fernando, and of the 
remainder there were not eight men in each company fit to endure 
one day’s march. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the progress of the campaign, 
since for that purpose a stout volume would be required. All that 
can be given here is the broad outline of the wax. But affairs were 
in this month of May in a very bad way. The American force was 
much too small to make real progress in Luzon, and outside that 
island there was virtually anarchy. In Cebu, for instance, the 
diminutive American gamson was compelled to look on while the 
insurgents grew in numbers and daring. At the end of May, how¬ 
ever, reinforcements began to arrive, and on June 1st the total 
American force stood at 34,200 men. Even now General Otis was 
only at the beginning of his troubles. He was told by Washington 
that he must send back the volunteers without delay. The adminis¬ 
tration was afraid that their continued detention in the East might 
have awkward political results, and the Presidential election of the 
following year could not be left out of sight. But the volunteers 
numbered no less than 16,000 men. Their departure must so weaken 
the army that it would be unable to attempt offensive operations. So, 
all through June and July, General Otis was obliged to mark time 
while his dilatory government was making up ite mind to reinforce 
him and scraping together reinforcements. * 

The credulity of democracy was shown in the American adminis¬ 
tration’s touching belief that all that was required in the case of the 
Filipinos was an extra large dose of “ conciliation.” Though there 
is a line in Lowell which runs— 

“ Conciliation—it just means being kicked,” 

the American Government took a step at the very outset, the result 
of which wo may commend to the attention of the Anti-British party 
in this country. It is precisely what they are always,olamouring for 
England to do in South Africa. A commission of worthy and 
conciliatory politicians was sent out to Manila, where Admiral Dewey 
and General Otis were added to its ranks. It announced to the 
misguided Filipinos that the United StateB was in the archipelago to 
promote Filipino “ well-being and happiness.” The autonomy of tho 
natives was guaranteed, but they were informed that they must accept 
the suzerainty of the United States. I regret to have to add that 
the Filipinos laughed at these promises, and declared that they would 
accept nothing short of independence. It need scarcely be said that 
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at every turn the Filipinos were backed up by traitors in the 
United States, who openly prayed far the defeat of their own country¬ 
men, and circulated falsehoods as to the cruelty and cowardice of the 
American troops, worthy of a certain Pro-Boer’s brilliant imagination. 
It is doubtful if the war would have lasted six months but for this 
political support, which enoouraged the enemy to persist, in th$ hope 
that Mr ."Bryan would come into power in 1900, and would then give 
them baok their independence. 

Already in August, 1899, General Otis had in some measure gauged 
the truth about the insurrection. In his report of that date he draws 
attrition to the fact that the armed forces of the enemy are 
contemptible in their power for mischief. The really disquieting 
fact is that the population are “ intoxicated with the cry for indepen¬ 
dence and self-government.” In response to that cry—and we may 
guess to political pressure from his Government—he had been 
obliged to set up civil administration in Manila, in “loyal ” Filipino 
hands. The same privilege was accorded to the other important 
places, under American military supervision. 

At the end of July reinforcements arrived, but the rainy season 
was then in full swing and little could be done till it had ended. 
With a total of 30,000 men, at the end of September operations were 
resumed. Porlac and Torino were captured; columns scoured 
southern Luzon, and on November 24th General Otis reported to 
Washington, in strangely familiar terms, that the whole of central 
Luzon was in the hands of the American authorities, that 
the President of the Filipino Congress, the Secretary of State, 
and the Treasuaer were prisoners, that only small bands of the enemy 
remained in arms and were flying in all directions before the 
American troops, while Aguinaldo was a mere fugitive with but a 
diminutive escort. At once the ports of the islands were opened to 
commerce, thereby enabling the Filipinos to obtain a fresh supply of 
arms and ammunition. We are not told whether General Otis 
approved of this measure. 

All through the dry season in the winter of 1899-1900 he 
continued to press the scattered bands to the utmost, till, in May, he 
left the archipelago, handing over his command to General 
Mac Arthur. In an interview on his way home he gave his views 
on the situation in terms which will reoall Lord Roberta's speech at 
Capetown. He said that though his frame of mind was pessimistic 
he thought “ the thing entirely over.” He oould not Bee, he added, 
how the enemy could reorganise or concentrate. Aguinaldo’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had told him that “ the United St^es 
was neoessary to the Philippines, and that the Filipinos were merely 
fighting for the best tends.” For his optimism he has sinoe been 
severely blamed, especially for the statement that it would bo 
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possible to send home all the volunteers who then remained, and that 
it would not he neoemary to replaoe them. But he seems to have 
spoken in perfeot good faith, and all men are apt to err. A 

It has since been asoertdined that the Filipinos had scattered of 
set purpose. At a council of war held at Bayambang in November, 
1899, they decided that it was impossible to continue their resistance 
upqp. regular lines, and their army was therefore disbanded, generals 
and men returning to their own provinces, to organise the people 
“ for general resistance by means of guerilla warfare.” All pretence 
of wearing uniform was abandoned, General Mao Arthur reporting 
that “ the practice of discarding the uniform enables the insurgents 
to appear and disappear almost at their own convenience. At one 
time they are in the ranks as soldiers, and immediately thereafter are 
within the American lines in the attitude of peaoeful natives, absorbed 
in a dense mass of sympathetic people, speaking a language of which 
few white men and no Americans have any knowledge.” The 
parallel with South Africa is again exact, for there also one of the 
greatest troubles arises from the absence of uniform in the Boer forces, 
and the fact that the Boers find their way into the towns oocupied by 
the British, and out again, almost as they choose—or did so till Lord 
Kitchener’s advent to command. 

General MaoArthur analyses clearly the temperament of the 
Filipino, and again what he has to say has a bearing on South 
Africa. The Filipinos, he states, “ are not a warlike or ferocious 
people. . .. The people of the islafids, however, during the past five 
years have been maddened by rhetorical sophistry and stimulants 
applied to national pride, until the power of discriminating . . . has 
for the time being been almost entirely suspended. As a substitute 
for all other considerations, the people seem to be actuated by the idea 
that in all doubtful matters of politics or war, men are never nearer 
right than when going with their own kith and kin, regardless of the 
nature of the action or of its remote consequences.” He explains 
how the ingenuous American assumption, that all that was required 
was to turn the Filipinos loose with a constitution and a perfectly 
ideal system of municipal government, had acted, and his words 
should be pondered by those who, the moment ^the war in South 
Africa ends, would give the Boers autonomy. “ All the necessary 
moral obligations," says the General, “were readily ^assumed by 
municipal bodies, and all outward forms of decorum and loyalty 
carefully preserved. But precisely at this point the psychological 
conditions referred to above began to work with great energy, in 
assistance of insurgent field operations. For this purpose most of the 
towns secretly organised complete insurgent municipal governments 
to proceed simultaneously and in the same sphere os the American 
governments, and in many instances through the same personnel; 
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that is to say, the presidents and town officials acted openly in behalf 
of the Americans and secretly in behalf of the insurgents, and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, with considerable apparent solicitude 
for both.” 

Certain officials who betrayed at one and the some time the British 
and Boer causes supply parallels to such instances of flagrant treachery 
in what the New York Evening Pott called^" Aguinaldo’s glorious 
war of independence.” We find General Mao Arthur noting the 
completeness of the insurgent intelligence system within the towns 
occupied by the Americans, the great support afforded to the guerillas 
by* the towns, whence ammunition and food are smuggled, and tho 
growth of an organised intimidation directed against all who espouse 
the American cause. This intimidation goes to terrible lengths, and 
not the least surprising feature of it is that those marked down for 
punishment and assassination do not dare to appeal to the American 
authorities for protection. Men are haled off into the impenetrable 
jungle by a revengeful Mafia, and are never seen again. One Leoncio 
Torres, for example, was brought before three Filipino officers, and 
sentenced by these patriots to be buried alive, which sentence was 
duly carried out. Tomas Ragudo was tied up with a rope, and oiled 
rags were fastened round his feet and set on fire. At the same time 
he was beaten with the butts of rifles. He received injuries from 
which he died. Sometimes whole families are made away with. 
Abes, hung by the Americans in July, 1901, carried off a native 
named Justiano, with his wife, her mother, and eight children, and 
killed most of them under circumstances of the moBt horrible cruelty. 
Isolated American, soldiers, bathing or straying from their comrades, 
are set upon and stabbed or shot. The outskirts of the towns, and 
even the army lines are unsafe, for what has to be encountered is the 
murderous ingenuity of the Thug, not the open violence of the 
soldier. Everywhere the Filipino organisation is powerful, and r.o 
native is safe from its secret verdicts. 

By mid-1900 the American force in the field was over 40,000 
strong, and such progress had apparently been made that conciliation 
was once more tried. On June 21st a proclamation was issued 
announcing an aipnesty to all the enemy who had taken port in the 
war and who surrendered. The results were scarcely encouraging. 
In all only .5,022 persons surrendered and took the oath of allegianoe, 
and among these were few of the prominent men. A public 
“ manifestation of thanks ” to the United States for this amnesty 
was suggested by certain Filipinos in Manila, and was rather 
imprudently permitted by the American authorities. The manifes¬ 
tation was certainly peculiar in the shape it took, as it resolved itself 
into the display of portrails of Aguinaldo and Filipino flags, while 
the speeches which were to have been delivered at a banquet were to 
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far from expressing gratitude that they had to be prohibited owing 
to Aheir inoendiary nature. In fine, this example oi the polioy of 
oonoHiation was, in General MaoArthur’s phrase, “ a dismal failure.” 

It had been hoped that the Presidential election in November, 
1900, would show the insurgents that their cause was hopeless, but 
this reasonable anticipation was not fulfilled. By December, in the 
wratfs of General MaoArthur’s report, it was seen that *' condi¬ 
tions were plainly inflexible and likely to become ohronio. An 
entirely new campaign was therefore determined upon.” Vigorous 
operations were undertaken, and were proceeding, when onoe more 
the awkward question of how to find the necessary troops arose. 
Congress had decided that the remaining volunteers must be with¬ 
drawn, and disbanded in the United States by June, 1901. General 
MaoArthur was therefore compelled to begin moving them down to 
the coast early in that year. But he had already obtained consider¬ 
able results. Aguinaldo was captured by a brilliant pieoe of dazing 
on General Funston’s part, and in April, 1901, it looked as if “ the 
rebellion was rapidly approaching collapse.” A proclamation had 
been issued announcing that any insurgent who surrendered and 
brought in his arms should he kindly treated, amnestied, and paid 
thirty dollars for each serviceable rifle. This was “ slim,” but the 
Filipinos saw through it and showed no extravugant desire to oomein. 

In May, General MaoArthur handed over his command to General 
Chaffee. The volunteers were sent home, and everyone was perfectly 
satisfied that the war was over. * General Corbin, the American 
Adjutant-General, who paid a visit of inspection to the islands during 
the summer of 1901, reported on his return to the United States that 
the army could forthwith bo reduoed from 42,000 to 24,000 men. A 
few days after he had made this report the news of a serious mishap 
to the United States’ troops in the island of Samar supplied the 
practical commentary on its correctness. In the week ending October 
19th, a despatch was received from General Chaffee, in which he stated 
that it would be “ most harmful ” if any troops were withdrawn. 
The most representative American service paper, the Army and 
Navy Journal, added to this, “ it now looks as though our force in the 
Philippines will have to be increased rather than diminished. . . The 
recent massacre of our men in the island of Panay. . . is a symptom 
to which due weight should be given.” Here matters stand for the 
present, with the American troops making slow progress, whilo the 
insurgents still continue active in the field, and in the towns perpetu¬ 
ally hatch plots. “ The conditions,” says Mr. Hull, a member of 
Congress who has just returned from the East, “ are such as we 
would term peaoeful in this oountry, hut it is not a condition of peace, 
because those bandits and highwaymen *are constantly dashing out 
of their retreats to strike a blow where they oan do so to the 
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best advantage, and then retreat to cover.” In Luzon “ General ” 
Malvar is in the field at the head of the guerillas, while in Samar 
“ General ” Lukban has succeeded hitherto in evading all attempts of 
the Americans to lay him by the heels. 

In the earlier stages of the war there were many and not unreason* 
able complaints from American officers in the islands as to Jjhe 
exoesrive leniency displayed. In November, 1900, a letter from a 
prominent soldier at Manila was published in the American 
press, in whioh it was urged that a proclamation should be issued, 
stating “ that after a certain date any Filipino caught with arms in his 
hands will be summarily shot.” The justification for such a proposal 
is given. "It'is “ the wanton acts of violence and crime whioh are 
perpetrated daily, the violation of every principle of civilised warfare, 
the conversion of the so-called Filipino army into a band of 
marauders and brigands.” All this is very familiar, and it points to 
the conclusion, corroborated by the opinions of our best officers in 
South Africa, that with guerilla war in its last stages the extremest 
severity is really in tho end the greatest humanity. 

It must be confessed that in the latest stage of their war the 
Americans seem to liavo thrown sentiment overboard, in a manner 
whioh would laoerate the tender heart of Sir H. Campbell-Banner¬ 
man. If the Manila press can be trusted, General Smith in bis 
campaign against Lukban has given orders that there must be no 
quarter for that leader, and that his followers are to be shot off-hand. 
In such aotion he would be perfectly justified, provided it hastens the 
end of the war. . But we have yet to hear what the American Pro- 
Filipinos and Pro-Bbers will say to it, or how the Anglophobes 
on the other side of the Atlantic will apologise in their own case 
for acts of sternness, while condemning our South African army, 
whioh has never shot combatants off-hand, for its “ atrocities.” 

The parallelism between the South African and the Philippine 
war is then close, and extends even to the management at home in 
either cose. That the same faults should have been committed in 
either instance is almost startling, and points, perhaps, to the fact 
that ignorance of war in the administration at home, 1 which is the 
essential feature of Amilarity in the American and British constitu¬ 
tions, may be the cause. It is most dangerous to entrust the conduct 
of a war to men who know little of military history, for foreright is 
simply the power of predicting the future whioh arises from a pro¬ 
found knowledge of the past. In both instances we see insufficient 
forces employed, and hampered by the order to be “ kind to tlw 
enemy; troops withdrawn when they were most needed; generals 
asserting in perfeot faith thafthe confliot is over; conciliation essayed 

(1) Yet it in to be noted that in either case generals have underrated the enemy *0 power 
for mischief. • 


l2 • 
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wjth grotesquely futile results; and insufficient arrangements made for 
the steady and continual flow of reinforcements to the field. In each 
case an Anglo-Saxon people fails clearly to grasp the problem»beforo 
it, or to understand that in a war of conquest what is needed is to 
breakdown the opposed will by the infliotion of suffering. 

In its remoter consequenoes, the Filipino war promises to hare a 
profound effect in Asia. It has shown that an Asiatic population 
with the modem arms can make the problem of conquest an extremely 
difficult one, even for a brave, intelligent, and overpoweiingly nume¬ 
rous and wealthy nation of whites. Its progress iB being followed 
with the closest attention in Japan and China, and the Boxers cer¬ 
tainly drew their inspiration from this conflict. The last word in 
the struggle between the East and the West is not yet Baid, and in 
the future the Philippine war may well be recognised as the point of 
departure of a new era. 

H. W. Wn .SON. 



A VISION OF LAW, 


Out shine the stars—all fears and doubts outshining 
Which still beset the darkness of the way, 

And behind a man’s best searching and divining 
kfake yesterday to-morrow and to-day: 

Fix on those stars a mileage and a distance 
Through the new means new learning may unfold— 
Miles do not touch My riddle of existence. 

And birth and death are as they were of old. 

If more and more man’s eager spirit, bidden 
To learn by labour all that it may learn. 

Unbury Nature’s secrets, and unchidden 
Feebly the undisoeraable discern. 

The mighty lesson to the eyes that read it, 

And to the hearts more humbled as they see. 

Is—“ Babour ! labour on! for so ye need it; 

The outcome of all labour rests with Me.’’ 

The Beign of Law My opening book discloses. 

Even while you turn its pages as I will; 

When the brain wearies, trees and birds and roses 
Are with you to relax the struggle still; 

Boses and,birds and trees are idle never, 

And the free, wild song oircles to the sky— 

Seek out my Law! for ever and for ever, 

Behind that Law, the Law-giver am I. 

I spoke not through the Christ of Nature’s changes,' 
Or of the secrets of the sea and sun; 

I spoke not of My perfect plan which ranges 
Throtijgh planets and through systems every one : 
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I spoke through lnm hut of what man, My first-born. 
May do to help his fellows in the strife, 

And humble in the search—or best or worst bo m 
Quicken through life in death to deathless life. 

■ Yon quarrel with My test of hurt and sorrow, 

Yet will not see how even with you doth reign 
The priceless pleasure of a bright to-morrow, 

Which triumphs o’er a yesterday of pain— 

How every battle gained, and victory tiring 
Upon defeated trouble, baffled sin, 

Through constancy and courage, makes Surmising 
Grow more and more the certainty to win. 

Am I not Love ? why, then, is Love snpremest 
Of all the blessings that you know I lend ? 

If Love he Love, what then art thou that dreamest 
That mortal love hath not immortal end P 
When wrong and grudge ,and enmity make weary 
The graceless souls that cherish and ensue 
Those grinning phantoms through the short, if dreary 
Probation of your fathers as of you— 

Have they no fear that I at last may utter 
My sentence unrepealed on wilful ill P 
And leave Bebellion’s lawless thoughts to mutter 
Rebellion always, and without Me still ? 

If Christ be with Me, and his earlier greeting 
Has taught so little to the Self of men, * 

"Why should I waste his love in vain entreating P 
Why should I let the Christ come down again P 

Herman Mkrivaer. 



NOTE. 

Tn foljpwing statement if one of a series of statements of fact which touch eoeialJ 
political, or national matters of interest and importance. ■» j 

The matters that will be dealt with here too often escape the notioe they merit, or, in 
shown to the public, they are not infrequently presented obscurely or with bias, or witfcj 
inaccuracy doe to hastiness or to inexperience in handling quantitative facts —a process 
thatis essentially technical. ] 

'These statements will he made absolutely without bias, and being prepared by 4 
professional statistician who has had more than twenty years' actuarial experience, 
there is sr considerable degree of probability that inaccuracy will be reduced to a 

mini mum . 


I.—DRINK: IN ENGLAND, THE UNITED STATES, 
FRANC®, AND GERMANY. 


The consumption of alcoholic drink in the above countries, per ten of 
population, was in the year 1900 as follows:— 


j Drink-Consumption per 10 of Population. J 

country. I 

Beer, Spirits, 

| and Wine. 

1 Beer. 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

Gallons. 

Prance. 33G 

United Kingdom . . , 332 

Qcrmuny . ,* . , 309 

United State? ... 147 

; Gallons. 

! 62 

! 317 

273 
{ 133 

i 

Gallon*. 

20 

11 

19 

11 



Some years agone, the late P. Gr. Hamerton in his book Ereneh and 
English mentioned the increase of drinking in France, and we see that 
French drink-consumption per head is now greater than British 
consumption. The French drink more spirits, more wine, and have a 
larger total consumption per head than any of these three other nations. 

The most striking fact in the above statement is the low drink-con¬ 
sumption per hedd in the United States. The American total per head 
is less than one-half of the total consumption per head in any of the 
three other countries. The superior sobriety of the American workman 
as compared with the Englishman has often been noticed, and observa¬ 
tion in social grades higher than that of the artisan tends to show that 
American superiority in this respect is a general superiority qpt confined 
to workmen only. The developed alertness and prompt energy '51 the 
American may, it is quite likely, be due in some part to this relative 
abstinence from alcoholic drink which is now illustrated. 

Looking back over the fifteen years 1886—1900, for the purpose of 
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obseyving the increase or the decrease in drink-oonsumption per head 
of population, the following results have been obtained:— 


Country, j 

c 

Average Yewly Drink-Consumption, 
per Head of Population, during 

The Diink- 
Consumption 
per head 
during 
1886-1800 
being taken 
at 100 

The Driuk- 
Oonaumption 
per head 
during 
1896-1900 
was 

1899-1690. 

1801-1890. 

1896-1900. 

France . • 

United Kingdom 
Germany . 

United States . 

Gallons. 

26-5 

29*4 

24-4 

118 

Gallons. 

31-5 

311 

26*6 

14-3 

Gallons. 

32- 3 

33- 1 
29*9 

14*2 

per cent. 
100 

100 

100 

100 

per cent. 
122 

113 ‘ 
123 

120 


In each country the drink-oonsumption per head of population has 
increased since 1886—1890, and, with the exception of the United States, 
there has been an increase during each five-yearly period observed. 

Comparing the period 1896—1900 with the period 1886—1890, we 
see that the percentage of increase per head of population in drink- 
consumption was smaller in the United Kingdom than in any of the 
three other countries. Germany and France hare had the largest relative 
increases per head of population. 

In the United States, the increase of 20 per cent, in the drink- 
consumption per head of population is due to an increase in beer¬ 
drinking—the consumption per head of wine and of spirits has 
declined. 

In the United Kingdom, France, and Germany, the increase in drink- 
consumption per head of population is due to the increased consumption 
of each kind of drink, but mainly to an increased consumption of beer 
per head in Germany and in the United Kingdom, and to an increased 
wine-consumption in France. 

As the results just shown are based upon the records of three five- 
yearly periods, they are of more importance than results based upon 
the facts of three isolated years, and they show that a material increase 
in drink-consumption per head of population has occurred in all the 
four countries during the last fifteen years. 

This matter of drink is scmotimes dealt with by eliminating from the 
pox>ulation all children and all total abstainers—the latter being 
estimated more or less vaguely. And it has been stated that this 
method is more correct than-the method which deals with the population 
as one whole. Hay I point out that the “ method of elimination ” 
shows only the consumption of drink by drink-consumers, and that this 
is a thing from tho consumption per head of population—not a 

more correct or incorrect statement of tho tame thing. Moreover, in 
comparing one country with another, or the 'same country with itself at 
different periods, it is desirable to let all tbe factors of drink and of non¬ 
drink come into the account._Certain factors should uot be eliminated 
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■when we are examining the drink consumption per head of population, 
which is probably a more useful examination than the ascertainment of 
drink 'consumption by drink-consumers only: especially as the latter 
depends largely upon estimate, 

The importance of Drink Duties to National Bevenue is shown by 
the following statement, which relates to the financial year 1899^—1900. 


Country. 

Total 

Drink Duties. 

Percentage of 
Drink Duties on 
the net National 
Berenno. 

United Kingdom .... 

United States. 

Franoe. 

Germany. 

Millions sterling. 
37*9 

400 

220 

13-7 

Per cent. 

36 

29 

19 

13 


The above Drink Duties include the Excise taxation of home-made 
drink and the Customs duties on imported drink. 

The current criminal statistics for England record a material increase 
in the prosecutions for drunkenness during recent years, namely:— 


Period.' 

Yearly Number of Pro¬ 
secutions for Drunken¬ 
ness per 100,000 of 
Population. 

1887—1891 . 



619 

1892—1896 . 

. 


584 

1897—1899 . 

. 

, . 

647 

1999 oi^y . . 

• 

• 

675 


Although the above figures cannot be regarded as absolutely proving 
that drunkenness is on the increase, for the reason that the increase in 
the number of prosecutions may possibly be due to greater stringency 
on the part of the police, yet when they are looked at side by side with 
the wholly independent results already stated, as regards the increased 
consumption of drink per head of population, one result appears to 
confirm the other, and an unsatisfactory conclusion is reached. 

• J. Holt Schooling. 





STAGING IN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH THEATRE . 1 


I.—'What is Meant by “ Miss bn Soimt.” * 

• 

Tbs term “ wise eu scene ” has two very distinct meanings. After defining 
them, I shall show that in both points the English theatre is incomparably 
snperior to onrs, and shall describe the manner in which this superiority is 
displayed. 

To accomplish the “ mist en scene ” of a dramatic work is, otyibologically 
speaking, to transplant it from the manuscript where it lies inert, to the 
stage where it is to live. 

This means, first of all, providing it with all the material resources 
necessary to insnre it a factitious life: clothing the actors in appro¬ 
priate costnmes; designing and setting np scenes which will represent as 
closely as possible the milieu in which the action takes place; it means 
regulating the quality and quantity of the light in the necessary proportions, 
according to whether the scene is enacted in broad daylight, by twilight, or 
in the evening; above all, it means combining these material elements so as 
to give the spectators the greatest amount of illusion compatible with the 
uncertain conditions of the theatre. 

What does all this presuppose ? An intelligent manager, a clever scene- 
painter, an alert electrician; a stage sufficiently vast to lend itself to all tho 
evolutions of the characters, and sufficiently well-arranged*for the business 
to be dispatched expeditiously; machinery perfect enough to allow of 
successive, prompt, and silent changes of scene. 

This is a great deal, but it is not all; I might almost say it is nothing. 
In every country in the world there can be found engineers, architects, 
soene-painters, a staff that knows its trade. To give a work its fitting 
apparatus is a comparatively easy business; it is a very different thing to 
comprehend and to express its soul. 

For the play has a soul. The idea of the writer who gonceived it cannot 
be completely translated in the words uttered by his characters. These 
words have a physiognomy, these characters have a “ colour ” (ps the artists 
say) of their own; the whole piece has a general “movement," which must 
be seized first of all, then a series of particular movements which must be 

(1) It. Georges Bourdon, a well-known man of letters and late stage manager at 
me BMontl 'theatre, tee Odfon, haa been commissioned by the Frcnoh Minister of 
Bathe Instruction and the Pine Arts to inquire into the organisation of theatres abroad 
He began his inquiry with England, and he will sh&tly publish is Buis a 
stady of tee English theatres. In the present article he has snranurised for n« hi. 
observations on the art of staging in England and in France. 
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regulated accordingly. The dialogue expresses a succession of ideas which, 
taken together, make up the drama; but it is necessarily dumb as to the 
way in which these ideas should be made .manifest. 

A dramatic work is a complete harmony, of which the different elements 
demand different interpretations. Every scene, whether principal or acces¬ 
sory, has, first of all, its own intrinsic meaning, then its direct relation both 
with the scenes which immediately precede and follow it and with thefhrama 
as a whole; and this relation has never anything more than a relative 
importance. Its precise effect will depend on whether the actors play it 
sSated or standing, move about or remain motionless, separate or group 
themselves, speak loud or low, contrive silences between their phrases, or 
precipitate their delivery; on whether the play of tight, adroitly arranged, 
illuminates or leaves them in a half-light, and so on. Is Hamlet a philo¬ 
sopher deceived, or a dreamer who suffers, or a sick man self-tormented ? 
'When, leaning against the lintel of a door, he asks himself: “ To be or not to 

be-? ” is he to raise his eyes to heaven like a helpless and unhappy 

child ? Or, fixing them on the ground, is he to appear as the ardent thinker, 
searching the bottom of his own austere thought for tho secret of destiny ? 
Ey what gesture is he to bring his mother to her knees ? How is the duel 
with Laertes to be conducted so as to express the pathos of the situation ? 
In what fashion is Macbeth to come out of Duncan’s chamber alter assassi¬ 
nating him ? Is Phedre to declare her love for Hippolyte as the mystic 
victim of Destiny ? Or as the love-sick woman consumed with desire ? 
Admitting either interpretation as equally correct, by what artifice is it to be 
made vivid teethe intelligence of the audience ? As to all this the text says 
nothing. Who is 'to decide ? 

The author ? No doubt the author is well capable of commenting on his 
work, of explaining and emphasizing his meaning; he can describe the 
moral condition of his characters; but, as a rule, he is completely ignorant 
of how to make it living on the stage, and powerless to direct his inter¬ 
preters. In France there are one or two antfaors who know how to preside 
at a rehearsal; among these are Victorian Sardou, Rostand and Brieux. 
But Alexandre Dumas or Emile Augier were so helpless in this respect that 
they merely looked on at the rehearsal of their plays. Among contem¬ 
porary playwrights, Paul Hervieu, De Corel, Lavedan, Capua, and ten 
others, all confine themselves to criticism of matters of detail, without 
professing to direct the whole. 

There is the actor—the actor who incarnates the character, and whose 
bumness it is to make the play live. But in nine eases dut of ten the actor 
is the very last person who should be entrusted with this all-lmpoRhnt role. 
I know that exception may be taken to this statement and names cited in 
disproof of it—Sir Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, Harrison, Wyndham, 
George Alexander and others, in London; in Paris, Sarah Bernhardt and 
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Antoine. Bat, whatever may he said, these illustrious and honourable 
examples leave intaot the prinoiple whioh charges the actor, as an actor, 
with incapacity in this respect. . 

The aotor has a certain role assigned to him, and whatever he may do, 
his temptation will always be to see the play through his role. He there¬ 
fore socs*it distorted, turning all apon one sole personage——himself; much 
aB a straight stick plunged into water appears, through that transparent 
medium, to be bent. The author’s essential idea, the pivot of the piece, 
the moving centre of the action, all this he will look for (quite unconsciously, 
of course) in the character he plays. Instead of comprehending the normal 
development of the action, and touching its mainspring in the proper placo 
he will see it gravitating round himself; and all in the most perfect good faith. 
In the arrangement of attitudes or the combination of the movements of a 
scene, he will assign to himself the chief place; till, in the most guileless 
unconsciousness, he constitutes himself the grand mover of the drama. 

On this plan, what excruciating discord would result if all the actors 
insisted on interpreting their rdlee according to their own inspiration 1 IIow 
on earth would they group themselves ? How would they co-ordinate their 
movements? One will be hanging back to dream, while his comrade 
sounds the charge; another will be rushing about with immense excite¬ 
ment in the midst of the general indifference; each playing for his own 
hand, the work thus mangled will have the effect of a shapeless assemblage of 
lopped limbs, without a heart or a brain.' Can we conceive an interpreta¬ 
tion of the character of Hamlet that should have no reaction on the other 

roles ? Could Gertrude behave in the same way towards ». sick child as 

•» 

towards an embittered philosopher ? Could Hippolyte lend the same ear to 
the piteous appeal of the ill-fated daughter of Pasiphad as to the advances 
of a depraved step-mother ? 

If neither the author nor the actor, who, then, is to be this sovereign 
rnler who gives life to the drama andpenetrates the mystery of the manuscript ? 

It is the Stage-Manager. 

When an orchestra studies an opera, each musician first of all learns his 
own “ part," enters into the difficulties of it and adapts himself to them. 
Next the musicians entrusted with all these orchestral puts begin by play¬ 
ing together after their common feeling. Then, this preparatory labour 
ended, the conductor intervenes. He co-ordinates the efforts of his pbrfonners, 
regulates movements, indicates shades of expression, determines the various 
sonorities, fuses all the elements of his orchestra into a whole of harmony. 
Last of all he attacks the singers, begins again with them a new labour of 
co-ordiffiion,'decides how the whole thing shall finally move, incorporates 
the voices of the instruments with the human voibe, and the work is done. 

In the theatrical world, the leader of the orchestra is the Stage Manager. 

It is the Stage Manager who works in harmony with the author; who, 
preliminary to any rehearsal, goes carefully over tho play till he understands 
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the exact significance of all tlie characters and their relative importance; who 
determinea what are the essential points on which the staging shall he 
brought to bear; who decides as to the general movement and tone of the 
piece, the character of the scenery, the colour of the dresses, the effect of 
the furniture, the bearing of the aetors. This initial labour once ac¬ 
complished, it is he who impresses his own conception on the actors, thus 
giving to the work unity of interpretation; like the leader of the orchestra, 
he fuses the special aptitudes of each in the supreme effect of the whole. 
Thus studied and rehearsed the work becomes one; it will have a coherent 
significance ; each element that constitutes it will fall into its proper place. 
Good or bad, the interpretation will be harmonious; the piece will triumph 
or fall according to an orderly plan. It will have a soul. 

I have now defined the two meanings of the term “ mite en seine." As 
regards the former (which may be called material “ mist en eeene "), we will 
see how far it has been carried in London and in Paris. 

II.— Matebiai, Appliances. 

On this point certain statements may at once be made. The changes of 
scene are incomparably more rapid in London than at Paris. Trans¬ 
formation scenes are there executed with miraculous dexterity. At theatres 
such as Drury Lane, pantomimes are played in which illusions, trans¬ 
formations and changes of all sorts, the most disconcerting inventions, are 
heaped one on the top of another. Ton see boats advancing, shores unrolling, 
divers coming down from a ship’s bridge and apparently sinking gradually 
into the water, while the ship goes on rising to the curtain arch, till they 
have touched the bottom of the sea. The sea where they disport them¬ 
selves is full of live fish (an illusion obtained by means of projections across 
a glass aquarium) which come and go, wind in and out, and up and down. 
And not long ago Hr. Collins showed me the sketch of his new scenic illusion, 
a balloon drama, in which a character is thrust by his companion out of 
the car in mid-air ; you see the giddy fall of the victim till he lands on 
terra firma, while the balloon goes sailing up into the clouds. And I could 
give at least ten similar examples. 

What is the ^ecret of these prodigies 1 Where we employ thirty seene- 
shifters the English have sixty. The Lyceum gives work every day to five 
hundred people—artistes, employ^, scene-shifters, work-women, etc. Four 
hundred persons work daily at Her Majesty’s. The full significance of 
those figures will appear if we add that at the Opfira de Paris there are not 
more than eighty scene-shifters, and only two hundra^and seventy non¬ 
performing employes, that is to say, belonging neither to tl^mogjpany nor 
the orchestra. ( 

The lengthiest performances in England (even the longest of Shakspeare's 
plays) begin at eight-fifteen or eight-thirty, and are over at eleven or half-past 
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at the latest. Intervals are never prolonged for more than ten minutes. 
Defective methods and a defective staff—these are the principal causes of 
the inferiority of out theatres in this respect. 

There are also others. 

English theatres are, as a rule, much larger than ours. Most of them, 
following the example of the German theatres, are provided with a back 
stage, m sort of annex at the end of the stage proper, and narrower than it. 
At Covent Garden and Drary Lane this second stage is almost us large as 
the stage itself. At the Lyceum and Daly's it is not mush smaller than by 
about a third. At the Shaftesbury it is less again. Her Majesty’s and the 
Haymarket, however, have none. 

The immediate advantage is to have a completely free stage, unencum¬ 
bered with material. The “compartments ” that hold the scenes are very 
roomy, and situated beyond the limits of the stage proper, in the wings. 
The Lyceum has two large “ scene-docks ” communicating with the stage, 
where may be stored not only the scenery of the piece running, but also 
those of the other plays in the repertory. Hardly anywhere do we find, as 
we find in Paris,'those top-heavy “ tat," where the scenes are piled up one on 
the top of the other, to the great damage of their preservation, compelling 
the scene-shifters to re-arrange them laboriously every day. The work of 
producing a play thus gains in order and rapidity. Space is wanting in 
most of our theatres. 'When the Odeon (one of the most favoured in this 
respect) was producing alternately Don Carhs and Lc Capitaine *Fraeasse 
it was impossible to store the material of both plays at the same time, 
so there had to bo duly journeys between the theatre and the ware¬ 
house, which was situated at a distance, causing considerable exposure, loss 
of time, and damage to canvas and to frames. 

Bettor things still have been done. The London theatres have started 
on the line of progress. While none of ours have ever dreamed of follow¬ 
ing the inspiring example of Germany, Austria, and America, two English 
theatres have made the planks of their stage movable by supplementing 
the ordinary machinery with mechanical force. Drury Lane began it; 
Covent Garden has just followed. 

Now, what are the advantages of a movable stage ? If you want to 
represent a terrace, a hill, a rockery, or any raised ground, as in the 
Rheingold, or the Walkiire, or the “ plaza de toros ” in Carmen, you must 
have recourse to scaffoldings, to heavy, cumbersome contrivances, costly to 
construct, difficult to transport, the handling of whioh, however numerous 
the staff employed,- demands considerable expenditure of time and trouble. 

Suppose,*cmthe contrary, that at the rapid signal of a button or a key, 
tbe floor of the stage can be made to rise to a certain height in the places 
required, can be inelined to any gradient, or lowered to tbe desirod depth, 
then, at one stroke, you have done away with the boards which did duty 
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for mountains, dales, or terraces, or that laborious demolition of the floor¬ 
ing destined to represent a precipice. A painted canvas will be filing over 
the raised floor, an “ end; whig ” will serve to mask and hide the holes, 
and this scenery, which not long ago would have necessitated a twenty 
minutes' interval, and cumbered every comer of the stage with its 
pieces, besides enlisting the labonr of a battalion of scene-shifters, will 
be ready m five minutes. 

The stage may be mobilised in other ways, too. The platform, moving 
not only in a vertical but in a horizontal direction, may have a surface 
large enough to admit of a scene (already arranged on the part of the stage 
invisible to the public), instantaneously taking the place of the scene which 
precedes it. .In Munich they have a revolving floor, and there is a triple 
one in the Burg Theatre in Vienna, a double one in certain American 
theatres. In the first case the movable floor accelerates and simplifies the 
work of the scene-shifters by leaving the stage clear of the material which 
encumbers it. In the second it admits of instantaneous changes, of complete 
substitutions and transformations of scene, as seen in Vienna, Munich, 
Buda-Pesth, and New York. It constitutes in every way an advance on 
the paralytic machinery of our belated theatres. 

I may observe in passing, that the first theories of the movable stage were 
elaborated in France. Beynard made, a little while ago, an ingenious but 
imperfect attempt in this direction when he built the Opera; Charles 
Gamier, in concert with Tresca, devised a system which seems perfect, but 
has, unfortunately, never been apptibd. However it may be, our architects 
and engineers have stopped at theory, and in this respect, as in many 
others, wo are tailing the entire civilised world. 

Six or seven years ago, Mr. Collins, the intelligent and energetic manager 
of Drury Lane, made a first attempt, which was only half a success. 
Without touching the three foregrounds of his theatre, he made the whole 
of the background movable, supported by four pistons, which, raised or 
lowered at will, drew with them the stage floor and also gave it all the 
necessary inclinations, from right to left or from front to back. This 
laborious alteration cost him eight thousand pounds, and by no means did him 
the service he expected. The pistons were worked by hydraulic force, 
whieh is at times capricious, and played Mr. Collins several nasty tricks. 
For instance, one evening, after rising quite properly and bringing up the 
stage scenery to the required height, without any invitation they gently 
sank again, precipitating a mountain into the basement; and both actors 
and public had to take their parts philosophically, and sqgply by the help 
of unagination the delinquencies of the machinery that hadraML^ork. 

But this year the machinery 'at Drury Lane has been completed and 
brought to perfection. The* science of an eminent architect, Mr. Edwin 0. 
Bachs, whose labours for the theatre have made him a universal authority, 
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has earned on the wort began by Mr. Collins. The tbreo forogronnde, up 
till now fixed, havo been altered in their turn and placed on metallic 
supports, which, worked this time by a tractable, trustworthy, and 
economical force—electricity—have insured for Drury Lane a stage 
movable in all its parts. .Moreover, I was told by Mr. Sachs that Mr. 
Arthur Collins proposes shortly to take np again that part of tbo work 
begun by himself, substituting electricity for hydraulic force. *\Vhcn this 
has been done the Drury Lane stage, already remarkable in its proportions 
and accessories, will be provided with a model machinery, which will admit 
of the representation of every imaginable scene, rivalling the Btitges of 
Germany and Austria. 

It was Mr. Bachs, again, who last winter undertook tlje jnagnificent . 
renovation of Covent Garden. 

Only a year ago the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, was incontestably 
one of the most belated theatres in the world. It enclosed within its old 
walls a system of machinery such as Lulli used for the operas he 
played before Louis XIV. Pulleys, which have been used foT manoeuvring 
scenery in every theatre for the last century, were unknown. The scenes 
were moved by the human arm with the help of windlasses. The mouldy 
basements were encumbered with an incalculable accumulation of old 
scenes, worn and worm-eaten; cobwebs clung to the curtain arch, and at 
every step the dust rose in clouds from all the chinks of the flooring. Not 
even the electric light had penetrated there. 

Bnt the company that ran this old and glorious theatre resolved on 
making a considerable sacrifice. It put £20,000 at the disposal of Mr. 
Sachs, who did away with the old flooring, and the .shaky worn-out 
material, and constructed within its walls this rejuveuated and movable 
stage which could be lowered and raised, taken ap irl and put together 
again like a child’s toy, by the action of a few levers worked by a single 
hand. He divided the entire stage, from left to right, into five large bands, 
independent of each other; each of which, carried on a metal bridge, 
yielded to electricity with a docility and elastic ease of which I was an eye¬ 
witness. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the working of such a formid¬ 
able and delicate apparatus. It is enough to point outfthat, thanks to the 
initiative of the proprietors and the skill of Mr. Bachs, Covent Garden has 
become a show theatre, which specialists from every country'will find the 
best model by which io complete and regulate their own experience. 

Without insisting on a too humiliating comparison, I will call attention to 
this one fl^/ikat, for the last fifteen or twenty years, Paris has seen the 
continual building of new theatres or the transformation of old ones. Next 
door to the Opera House a large theatre was built, tho “ Eden," afterwards 
the Grand The&tre, now demolished. On the ground belonging to the 
Eden, Victor Eoning built a charming hall, the Comddie Patisienne, now 
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the Athende. Ml Emile Rochard took over end transformed the Ghatelet; 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt did the same with the The&tre dee Nations, to 
whieh she gave her name. The Paris Municipal Council, proprietors of 
these two houses, made some important improvements for its new tenants. 
Finally, two tragic accidents gave two architects the unique opportunity of 
re-buildigg, at the cost of the State (which did not haggle ovSt a few 
millions) two national theatres, the Opfira Comique and the CotsMie 
Franfaise. But neither at the Eden nor the Athdnee, nor the Chatelet, nor 
the Opera Comique, nor the Comedie Franqaise, was it supposed that there 
■waa anything to be done beyond copying and reproducing the traditional 
machinery. Nobody ever dreamed that on every hand, and at our very 
doors, other 'countries ware setting us an example. Nobody seized the 
unlooked-for opportunity of building a model theatre in Paris. Everybody 
was content to be still inspired by the old worn-out routine, and to draw 
out the plans of the new theatres on patterns dating from the eighteenth 
century. 

In one caseonly was any progress made in Paris. And this was at the Opera. 
Eighteen months ago, M. Gailhard, with the help of his electrician, M. de 
Circs, furnished that theatre with a splendid electric machinery, which 
ensures to him absolute perfection in lighting. On this point also the 
English theatres are as a rule superior to ours; their light is more abundant, 
better distributed, and better applied. I ought to mention that great 
efforts in this direction have been made in Paris within the last few yeaTS, 
chiefly at the Opera Comique, the Chfttolet and the The&tre Sarah Bernhardt. 
But no English theatre is as yet provided with an eleotric apparatus to be 
compared with t&at of the Opera. 

These, then, are the resources at the disposal of an English manager. 
He has the staff, the space, the initiative, and the audacity ; he has tamed 
and subdued light; he has perfect command of force, eleotric and hydraulic. 
What doss he do with it ? 

III.—Sous Examples or Staoiko. 

Staging in England is sometimes excessive, but always intelligent. 

I say “ excessive^’ because English staging often covers with a magnificent 
dress very second-rate plays, and by thus giving them a fictitious value in 
the eyes of a public whose taste is not always infallible, it injures dramatic 
art more than it serves it. 

For no staging can enable a playwright to dispense with literary effort. 
Whatever the splendour and verisimilitude of the mat mwcjnc, however 
perfect the interpretation of his work, nothing can ever take m l> * ph»t e of 
that passion of lifo and vividness of observation whieh are the true splendour 
and the only verisimilitude of dramatic art. No artifice can breathe the 
breath of life into what has no life in itself, and I consider it is deception 

vox., LXXl. N.s. ic* 
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and a sort of treason to art itself to dress up in rich brocades some miserable 
skeleton of a play. 

So mneh premised, we may admit the fact that herein lies the incontest¬ 
able superiority of the English theatre. Care for staging is carried to a 
degree unknown in Fans. We justly marvel at certain mitt » rn trine which 
are presented to ns now and then as astonishing exceptions; in London 
they would be a matter of course in ten theatres. A dramatic author may 
find elsewhere equally fine actors and an equally intelligent public; no¬ 
where, I believe, will he meet with the same eagerness to express his idea 
complete, nor the same dexterity in giving reality to the fictions his 
dream. 

I know that some eminent persons profess to consider staging a wholly 
secondary thing, and despise it accordingly. This is neither the opinion of 
dramatic authors nor of dramatic artists. To put drama on the stage docs 
not merely mean putting words into the mouths of more or less clever actors, 
it means making it live in tho milieu where it naturally moves, in the atmos¬ 
phere which accounts for it, and in some cases determines the incidents and 
builds up the characters. When Gerhart Hauptmann wrote the I Fearers 
or Jean Jullien La Her and Le JUaitre, there can be no donbt that in their 
conception the milieu was all-important, that it played a part which had to 
be indicated in the staging. This illusion of life is given by the dresses, and 
by choosing and presenting in their natural aspect the objects which will 
best evoke it; in other words, by the mite en scene. This is one way of 
expressing the author’s idea ; sometimes it may even complete it and make 
it clearer; in any ease it has no less value and significance than the inter¬ 
pretation of a rale. . ' 

The English have grasped this fact; and every day their theatres offer us 
brilliant and unmistakable instances of it. With the fine audacity which 
distinguishes them from their Parisian cotifrbet, their managers know how 
and when to take a risk, and pour out their money right royally. At tho 
Haymarket, under the artistic management of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cyril 
Maude, I have seen interiors presented with a refinement of good taste, a 
luxurious comfort, a care for the most minute details (tea services, cigar- 
cutters, cigar-cases, stationery, etc.), almost nnknowQ in Paris. Ragged 
Rabin at Her Majesty’s cost £2,400. At the same theatre Mr. Beerbohm 
TVee spent, every night, nearly £240 over his Julius Ctttnr. And we know 
what fabulous sums Sir Henry Irving has already spent at the Lyceum. 

It has been said that the stage managers in England are the realists of 
the theatres"ihis statement falls short of the truth. They are that, and 
■omGuiing else besides. Certainly they have carried as far as possiblo 
their scrupulous correctness and truth to life in the minutest details. AH 
the same, it struck me that their elaborate aim is not so much to represent 
material objects with absoluto precision, as to make their higher significance 
tell. Loyal to the principle which I tried to formulate at tho commence- 
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meat of this article, they are striving, not so much to males their scenery a 
faithful representation of Nature, as to give it a symbolic expression 
corresponding to the character of the persons -who live amongst it. They 
do not solely reprodnee Nature, which is the scene-painter’s and the 
carpenter's business; they call up milieux, they create atmosphere, they 
make ofrthe scenery a living and speaking personality; they impress if Erst 
on the eyes, then on the minds of the audience, they diffuse through the 
house the very soul of the drama, ineluctable and ever-present. Thus the 
mite en seine has for them as much subjective as objective value; in their 
hahds it becomes an art which is not only the interpreter, but the collabora¬ 
tor of the art of the dramatist, and is in a certain sense a creative art. I 
don’t know whether it is a paradox to say that the English stage-managers, 
reputed realists, are in reality idealists, seeing that they proceed from the 
work of thought to the sensation by means of which ideas are to be sug¬ 
gested. I may add that in dealing with such matters definitions are useless. 
What we want are examples. I have selected two or three from the record 
of my observations. 

Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree at his fine theatre, Her Majesty's, put on 
the stage Ragged Robin, an adaptation of the Chemineau of M. Jean Bicliepin, 
first produced at the Od&m. 

The Chemineau brings on the stage a throng of stalwart, light-hearted 
harvesters, brown with their labour in the fields. The poet has made these 
characters alive with the wild exuberant life of Nature at harvest time. At 
Her Majesty’s, from the first opening of the action, by sheer force of scenery, 
by the deep, picturesque perspective, soaked in vivid light, the audience 
was thrown at once under the spell of the illusion of Nature. The Mother 
Earth became for them a personality present there in the rows of corn- 
sheaves ; they caught the secret of her strenuous labonr, they felt under 
their feet her heavy heart-beats. The trees that framed the stage had all 
the appearance of real treeB, they were not painted on canvas in the flat, but 
moulded and constructed in relief; ivy twined round their trunks; the 
sheaves that stood upright in the background were real corn-sheaves, every¬ 
where there was a profusion of uncultivated vegetation, wild under-growth, 
field flowers swayed on their stalks by the wind; over tbo curtain arch a 
well-contrived combination of natural branches and painted eanvns concealed 
the disturbing convention of the frieze; at the sides there were none of 
those flat wings which in our theatres do duty for ravines or rocks, but solid 
structures, banks and trees moulded and fashioned in such a way as to bo 
one with the rest of the scenery. . ^ 

At the Odeon, the horizon was represented by a flat canvas, with end 
wings continuing it, a deplorable device which destroyed the perspective and 
was death to the illusion, showing, as it did, long vertical fissures right and 
loft, from top* to bottom of the scene. In Iiondon there was a concave 
panorama embracing half the stage, allowing the line of tho horizon its full 

»t ’2 
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■wasp and dapth, and indefinitely lengthening the stage, without any joins 
to destroy the effeot of the whole. 

Bat this is only a question'of scenery; and I mention it merely in 
passing; it needs nothing beyond the painter's eye. All the same, 
vcrisimijitade in scenery has become a law in English theatres ; a tree is a 
tree, s a column a column, and not a piece of coloured canvas mailed on 
wooden mounts and painted bo as to deceive the eye. 

Ur. Beerbohm Tree has done better than this. We shall see with what 
art ho illustrated Le Chemineau, so as to make the play yield its greatest 
possible effect. * 

There is a love-scene towards the end of the First Act, where Toinette is 
re-united to the Chemineau. A scene of exquisite grace and tenderness and 
feeling, which has about it something of the scent of the mown bay and tho 
mingled perfumes of exuberant nature. An important scene, moreover, since 
from it we learn that Toinette is about to become a mother, and that the 
pathos of the drama will spring from this maternity. Mr. Tree's idea was 
charming. A little to tho left of the stage stood a young tree, all covered 
with blossoms and looking like a white dome. At the foot of this tree, their 
heads brushing the lowest branches, sat the lovers on a wooden bench, 
their refuge in those tender momonts when they exchanged their vows of 
eternal love, lowering their voices to spoak of that mystery. By a still 
happier device, the tree is shaken, and the blossoms drop from it and fall 
upon them and around them. Suddenly, while their heads lean one towards 
the other, a bird’s song bursts out from the dome of whiteness, mingling 
the voice of nature with the beating of their over-charggd hi-arts, like a 
hymn of love sprung from the breast of the accomplice' earth. 

A little later in the Fourth Act we are in the orchard of Maitre Pierre. 
Maitre Pierre had a daughter who loves Toinet, but Toinct, the son of 
Toinette and the Chemineau, is a bastard, and Maitre I'ierro bad sworn 
that he will not have him for his son-in-law. Toinet is in despair, and the poor 
girl pines and fades eway. Then, in a half-fantastic scene, the Cheminoau, 
who has sec-n many countries and learnt many things, who knows secret 
charrus for evil ob well as for good, gets round tho good man Maitre Pierre, 
whose mind is haunted by stories of sorcerers, and terrififcs him ; ho mixes up 
the sickness of his daughter and the marriage of the young people with tho 
sovereign panacea which is to cure the cattle disease, aud dues it so well 
that he wrings consent from tho old peasant. 

Here againjw a scene of the highest importance. The boy aud girl 
united^ j^p^nemineau is supposed to have redeemed his fault; his work is 
accomplished and ho can depart. The essential character of this scene is 
terror and mystery. How has Mr. Tree contrived to express it ? 

Jhe scenery is close-packed, secret, crowded, suggesting the fantastic 
magic with which the tramp is about to terrorise the feeble beam of Maitre 
Pierre. In the foreground two young trees, one at the right, the other in 
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the middle of the stage; to the left a thick bash of undergrowth, from 
which the caster of lots will suddenly emerge; in the baekgroond a lake 
motionless and transparent, iridescent in the sunlight, with lilies floating 
on its surface, and old gnarled trees sleeping on the banks. 

The tramp appears, or rather springs violently from the copse. The 
snnlight*becomes more dazzling, the lilies open, the mercurial reflections 
spread glistening on the stagnant water. Bat as the action slowly unfolds, 
developing its fantastic character, and as the terror grows in the old man’s 
shaken soul, elouds appear and gather in the sky; the sun is veiled, the 
horizon covered, the silver streak which glides like a stream of flame on the 
motionless water gradually disappears; the stage darkens with the 
threatening of a storm. And all at once the storm breaks; the orchard is 
shaken by tho far-off rolling of the thunder; lightning rips up the sky, 
while still tho bewitching of the poor man goes on. 

IAttlc by little he yields to terror; he draws back, ho reflects, he is about 
to give in. There is a longer interval between the flashes of lightning. 
The storm is passing over, and as Maitre Pierre ends by giving his consent 
to the marriage, the son comes out, the silver streak gleams again among 
the lilies, seen trembling between the old trees all aflame with gold; and 
the marriage is agreed npon in the midst of a triumphant apotheosis of light. 

Now take the same scene, as it is aeted at the Odcon, in an ordinary 
stage garden, with a wall at one end and stiff cut-out trees to right and left; 
imagine it going on without any ineiftnt in the midst of this commonplace and 
rigid scenery, and judge whether Mr. Becrbohm Tree’s picturesque, vivid, and 
varied staging iswnot a marvellous aid to the poet's thought, by strengthen¬ 
ing, and, so to speak, projecting the fantastic impression which he meant to 
excite. All the honour is due to Mr. Tree, for the author's text gives r.n 
bint of the part to be played by the scenery in the scene, and at the OdOon. 
where M. liicbepin directed tho rehearsals of his play, he did not even 
suggest the smallest change in the light 

lint I can give another instance which will equally illustrate my point. 

Everybody in 1-ondon has seen Sir Henry Irving in The Bella. The 
character of Mathias is one of bis best and most favourite parts. 

The Bella (os is* well known) is the English translation of a French 
drama of Erekmann-Chatrian, 1* Juif JV/omri*, which the Comedia Fracfaise 
included in Its repertory a few yeara ago; ) choose it because, like tho 
Vhemiueau, it lands itself to direct comparison with tho methods of tho 
French stage. 

In the Inst act of The Bells old Mathias has just gono to be^w^^he is 
dreaming. Ho dreams that his old crime is discovered, that he is dragged 
to tho courts, that a judge examines him, multiplies against him evidence, 
witnesses, and proofs. At first ho pleads Not Guilty. But tho judge has 
hit on a stratagem. He calls up a hypnoliscr, and in the magnetic sleep 
Mathias confesses his crime. They wsken him and present him with 
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the proeh mi«/ of the admissions which he has just unconsciously made. 
It is the hon or of this nightmare that ronses Mathias in his bed. 

How has this been represented? at the Comedie Fran^aise ? 

It is night on the stage; the canvas at the hack is illuminated, the 
tribunal suddenly appears in all its ordinary array, and the horrible trial 
unrobe, with a scrupulous care as to authentic detail, in its accustomed 
majesty. Whore is the illusion ? Is there anything, besides the effort of 
their own imaginations, to indicate to the audience that this is not a real 
scene, but the nightmare of an agonised brain ? And on whom is their 
interest to be concentrated, if all tiro characters havo the same light 
thrown on them and claim attention at the same time ? 

Sir Henry Irving had a far more intelligent conception of this drama- 
He started from a twofold idea, that the thing to he represented was a 
dream, and that in that dream the only figure of any dramatic importance 
is that of the assassin. 


1) hat docs Mathias sec ? What object arrests hit agonised conscious¬ 
ness, as he lies there asleep and dreaming ? The jury ? The magnetise r :> 
No. He merely feds their presence, divines it, imagines it, weigh¬ 
ing on him with all (he weight of the human justice, at last awakened, 
which they represent. But the face he watches—the eyes he questions, 
the haggard features in which ha traces the horror of his crime- and the 
awful betrayals of remorse—this face is his own. Xu other words, the 
nightmare is his arraignment at the tribunal of bis own conscience, which 
snddeuly appear.-- to him iu the night. 

In fact the- whole stage is plunged in darkness. On jhe hit, in the 
vertical section of a scene, appears the enrtained bed in which Mathias 
has just lain down; in the- background, among the shadows, the white- 
robes of the- motionless judges may be vaguely perceived, and a sound 
of faint sepulchral voices interrogating in the obscuritv. One j .rson 
alone stands out in fall light-Mathias-his figure iUumihted by a shaft 
of l.ueish light, which follows him in aU his movements. When the hypm.- 
tiscr advances, Lis hands only are seen, os if coming out of the hrU,- 
waving in the luminous ray. And the tragic face of the criminal, bathed ,n 
tins lunar ltght and moving in the darkness, gives to lke*wkolc tableau that 
supreme effect of fantastic hallucination and terror which is exactly what 
was intended by the authors. . 

The same superior power of conception inspired Irving with the mu, 

*<<■«. of one of the most famous scenes in MmUth. What is the groat 
theatrical ep.Cct when Banquo's ghost appears nt the feast to the usurper 
who assassinated him? Surely it is not the apparition of a repulsive 
apectre with a pallid forehead and his throat “cut, and blood dripping over 
his breast? This would be puerile. The theatrical effect is the effect 
winch this apparition makes upon the King, the terror of She murderer, 
Maebeth. If Banquo appeared iu Unit gross way, like u devil jumping out 
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of a trap-door, the conventional absurdity would prevent our feeling instan¬ 
taneously that be is only visible to Macbeth alono, the rest of the guests 
remaining unaware of his presence. It wbuld be a coarse and despicable 
fiction. It is from the torror in the eyes of the King that we divine the 
apparition of lianquo at the moment when it takes place ; and it .will be 
tho more%rresting the more dramatically the actor plays bis part. Is it 
not, by the way, an express law of the theatre that tho emotion of the 
audience is more surely raised the more independent it is of any direct 
material stimulus ? It is the imagination that should be appealed to rather 
than the senses. 

Through an imperfect understanding of this law the performance of 
Muebelh at the Odtion win spoiled by the mine cn trine of tho apparition of 
Iianquo, who was presented in a vulgar, infantile, and almost grotesque 
fashion : while Sir Henry Irving, through his faithful and penetrating 
rendering of the poet's intention, made the episode incomparably more real 
and intense. 

IV.—Tut Parisian’ Tiieatbzs. 

Mist tn sri u,: thus extended is on art in itself. It has nothing to do with 
the ordinary business of the manager, in which, in most Parisian theatres, 
it is merged. It becomes the most intelligent, effectual, and complete means 
of carrying out the dramatist's idem It is the logical development and 
living expression of it. I: thus acquires a value and significance of its 
own ; and these, in the bands of a competent opponent of the art, make 
it the most trustworthy aid and precise collaborator of the playwright, as 
well as the most valuable commentary on the play. 

Not that this implies that Paris is incapable of accomplishing such missv 
<7i sriiti\ That was not what I meant, and my great admiration for the 
English theatre Joes Uut make me bliud to the efforts of our own. Most 
indubitably progress is beiug made every day under our very eyes. In 
Engliuid, I believe that Irving was the first to accustom the taste of his 
fellow-citizens to those refinements of art on which hii reputation jnstly 
rests. By the force of example and the pressure of the public demand, 
other theatres followed, equalling and sometimes surpassing their old 
mastor. And, I believe that Paris in its turn will be roused by the same 
influence. 1 tumours of tho perfection of English staging hare reached it, 
and the public has caught tho far-off echoes of them; some actor* have 
indulged themselves by giving full play to their lore gf artistic and 
maguifieont effect. Another step, and to-morrow the fancy at few will 
have become the necessity for all. 

Paris cortainly is not withbnt persons of taste, for whom the study of 
tho new art would have attractions. M. Porel, once the brilliant manager 
of the Oduou, a-ho now, together with Madame lityane, his wife, rule* tho 
destinies of the Vaudeville, is celebrated for his taste; as is M. Albert Cam), 
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the manager of the Opera Comique, for his science and ingenuity; and 
M. Boohard, manager of the Chatelet, for his luxurious staging. But 1 
think it will be generally agreed that one of the cleverest craftsmen of that 
other kind of mite en seine which I may call intellectual and psychological, 
is If. Aqtoine. 

The capabilities of M. Antoine are limited and defined. His comprehen¬ 
sion does not go beyond a certain range of snbjects. He is the apostle of 
“ popular ” art, and he delights in putting on the stage wretched and sordid 
interiors which express their peculiar character with the maximum in¬ 
tensity. But though confined to one province of the domain of art,' he 
brings into it an understanding, an intelligence and a will which make 
some of his mites en seine, for instance, in the Weavers or La Patrie ru 
Hanger, or Blanchette, perfect models of their kind. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt, on the contrary, revels in magnificent display 
and sumptuosity of scenery. She has the sense of these things, coupled 
with an extraordinary imagination. Her vision is both large and fine. 1 
do not know any artist in the world whose taste is surer. Her prodigions 
instinct points out to her irresistibly the work to be accomplished or tbe 
fault to bo avoided. One could study in detail, take up bit by bit, the 
vastest and most complicated of her mises en scene without finding a single 
fan, a single error of taste. She is made so that two colours badly assorted 
wound her like a bodily hurt. But she is not only critical; her eye creates 
and combines with a decision and a certainty which is little short of 
miraculous. 

She has accomplished tours de force like the staging, of M. Sardou's 
Oismonda, which demands movement over wide spaces, on a stage as 
cramped bb that of the Benaissance Theatre, where, nevertheless, the 
ingenuity of her arrangement gave, in the most wonderful manner, the 
illusion of vastness and depth. For the rest, Bhe does everything, sees 
everything. Nothing escapes her comprehensive glance. On tho stage, 
while she is playing, she will give orderB for some correction of the lighting 
or the dresses, or for the hastening or retarding of some movement. There 
is not a minute when she ceases to be the living intelligence and moving 
will of her theatre. Those who have seen her play MfEdmond Uostand’s 
La Samaritaine have never forgotten the luminous and stirring mises en 
scene whero the arrangement of the scenery, the colour of'the sky, the 
agitation of the crowd, the voices of the actors were merged in one incom¬ 
parable artistic effect. Madame Sarah Bernhardt is the sole worker of 
theBe c wau£tri. The olive tree in the first act, under the shade of which 
Jesus has just been teaching, she has had copied and moulded, so as to get 
the correct shape and sweep of the branches,‘from an olive-tree found in tho 
South. All the dresses of the actors and the supernumeraries (of which 
there were over a hundred), she designed and draped herself with pieces of 
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many-coloured stuffs, arranging each to suit the artist who was to wear it. 
But instances such as these do not alter the [fact that the majority of 
theatres in Paris are as yet very far from rivalling {the things {achieved by 
nearly all the London theatres. 

I can see two reasons for this. First, the intellectual conception of miss 
en seine, which 1 have tried to formulate in these pages, is not yet grasped 
by all stage managers. But that it would take too long, 1 could show 
that among the most celebrated of our “ metteurs en seine" there are those 
for whom scenic beauty, or richness, or comfort is the last word of their 
science, and'Who leave to their actors the labour of understanding and 
interpreting the play. 

However, even in this one point of luxnry, London remains superior to 
Paris; and here comes in the seoond reason, of a more vulgar order. The 
English are men of initiative, and know how to risk money. Our managers 
arc, as a rule, men of routine, and think of nothing but keeping down 
expenses. The English ore splendid gamblers; they cheerfully throw 
down their purse on the roulette table ; if the number is lucky they pocket 
their gains; if they lose they begin again with a light heart. But our 
managers complain that the public sells its favours dear, and that their 
receipts hardly cover their expenses. And this is a vicious circle; for, 
often enough, the uncertain success of a play is owing to the parsimonious 
manner in which it has been produced ; and if the theatre brings in little 
money it is because it has not laid much out. They have taste, capability, 
experience, but the lack of this one a virtuo of daring paralyses their most 
meritorious efforts. 

As it happens, the French public, no less than that of London, is an 
enthusiastic lover of the theatre. In Paris one hundred thousand persons 
are crowded together every evening in all public places where the priests of 
the drama, small and great, are officiating. If a play appears in which there 
is ever so little of the breath of life or of dreams, all that great crowd runs 
after it with feverish ardour. Our writers are the universal providers of 
ideas. The theatres of all the capitals in the world recognise ours as their 
progenitors. Will not the day then come when our managers will under¬ 
stand that so glorious a past entails duties ? Urged by the example of 
foreigners, pressed by the demands of a public whose education is going on 
slowly but .surely, and which is no longer content to ignore the art of its 
neighbours, they will assuredly make up their minds to learn in their turn 
the lesson which is bring given them on every hand. 

Then, at last, Paris will have cause for pride in her tik^es, furnished 
with all .he resources of mechanical science, and adorned with all tne beauty 
of art. In that day she will remember all that she owes to London's 
example, and I know some who will never forget it. 

Georges Bovrdon. 
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It uftaot without interest to observe the movement of the French Drama 
at the present time. In no other field, perhaps, do onr literary activities 
meet with each conspicuous success. Trnth to say, those of our 
contemporaries who write for the stage are most favourably ciroumstanded. 
They ore upheld by ancient traditions, encouraged by world-wide apprecia¬ 
tion. A play that has been favourably received in Paris goes on 
tour round the world, and its fortunate author finds himself on the 
high road to fame and opulence. Writers of plays now have at their 
disposal first-rate actors, the favourites of the public, in whom they can 
discern by anticipation the embodiment of their conceptions. It is easy, 
therefore, to understand the potent attraction the stage exerts upon our 
very best writers. A physiologist would say that the function ereates the 
organ ; an economist, that to the greatness of the demand answers the 
abundance of the supply. No sooner has a French author made a name 
for himself as a writer of fiction, a poet or a journalist, than he directs his 
energies towards playwriting, an art whose votaries are thus recruited in 
the very front rank of our men of letter*. 

But, it may be objectod, these conditions have long prevailed in France, 
and are by no means restricted to the last year or two. The objection is 
not unfounded, and I hasten to adduce, over and abovS the general causes 
I have just mentioned, a special reason for the success which has attended 
our dramatic efforts. This, indeed, is not so much an explanation as a 
mere statement of fact. It is a fact that the different branches of literature 
do not develop simultaneously; nor do they together reach the full maturity 
of their bloom. Now one of them is found to be in a period of brilliancy, 
now another. Twenty-five years ago the Novel was pre-eminent, with 
Alphonse Daudet, Emile Zola, Ferdinand Fabre, Guy de Maupassant, 
Paul Bourget, Pierre Loti. Next oame the turn of History, with such 
names as the Due de Broglie, Thureau-Dangin, Albert Sorel, Albert Vandal, 
Henry Houssaye. Then Literary Criticism had its period of splendour with 
Ferdinand Brnnetiere, Jules Lbmaitre, Anatole France, Emile Faguet. To¬ 
day the most brilliant pleiad is to be found among play-writers; it is the 
turn of Dranu>‘i£*Literature to eqjoy the favours of the fickle goddess. 

Of tMFflays it has given us, I will mention the more important only, those 
that hare an artistic value and significance. She rest, at a few months' 
interval, are less than nothing. “ Hit spectacle d'hier a filches dechireee,’’ says 
Victor Hugo. 
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What do we seek at the play ? The presentment of some general truth, 
the disenssion of a problem, or simply diversion. M. Paul Hervien’s plays, 
La Course du Flambeau and L'Enigme, satisfy the first of these conceptions, 
BemplagaiUct, by M. Engine Brie ax, and La Vie publigue, by M. Emile Fabre, 
the second; La Veine, by M. Alfred Capos, and La Bateule, by M. Donnay, 
the third. • • 

La Courts du Flambeau is one of the best plays that has been written 
fox a long time. It is the great achievement of the year, rising far above 
the level of other dramatic productions. It is certainly the masterpiece of 
its author, showing him to be possessed of a certainty of tonch, of a mastery 
which we should scarcely have expected from him. M. Paul Hervieu 
first became kfiown to us as a novelist gifted with penetrating observation 
and scathing irony. He gave os a pitiless presentment of a fashionable and 
highly porverted society, labouring especially to show up the coarser 
instincts which are but ill concealed under the thin veneer of social elegance. 
Four years ago ho gave the Comddio Frnnqaise in quick succession Let 
Tenaillet and La Lui de l' Homme. These were problem plays after the 
manner of Alexandre Dumas the younger; they might be defined the plays 
of a Dumas more bitter and less sympathetic, less witty. In his eagerness 
to justify hiB theories he made of his plays a mere disputation, and the 
characters, instead of being living men and women, were no more than 
arguments clashing one with the other. These failings have disappeared 
in M. Hervieu’s new play; the interest has become more general, the 
sentiments more human, the characters more living. 

The subject is taken from the innermost depths of the human heart. Itis 
none other but the contrast between filial and parental affection. We love 
our children more than they love us. Affection, like a stream, flows down 
and not up; such at least is SI. Paul Hervieu's opinion. Is it quite true ? 
Docs it not admit of certain reservations and a great many exceptions ? 
At all events it contains a considerable element of truth, it is shared by the 
greater number of moralists, and it is in agreement with the wisdom of 
nations. 

To give expression to this idea on the stage, M. Hervieu devised the 
following story, Madame Bevel, a widow, lives with her mother, old 
Madame Fontenais, and her daughter, Marie Jeanne. She devotes herself 
entirely to her daughter, and has but now contracted a second marriage. 
Just at this juncture her daughter informs her* that she loves young Didier 
Maravon and is loved by him, and that they must at once bo allowed to marry. 
So Madame Bevel relinquishes her lover, a first sacrifice, &k*«h presently 
turns out to have been made in vain. Marie Jeanne and Didier haV6 been 
man and wife for two years, but the young man has imprudently ventured 
upon an industrial speculation. He is on the verge of bankruptcy, unless 
twelve thousand pounds are forthcoming to save him. MbiImhb Bevel t.. 
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not this sum at her disposal, bat she asks her mother, old Madame Fon- 
tenais, to let her have it. She meets with a point-blank refaBal. What, 
then, can Madame Bevel do tp save her children ? She will attempt to 
abstract the money from her mother’s writing-desk. She steals certain 
securities and, in order to be able to negotiate them, she commits a forgery. 
A double crime, which again proves of no avail, for the solicitor to whom 
Madame Bevel applies at once discovers the forgery. The scene in which 
Madame Bevel relates how she stole the securities in the night and then 
found herself compelled to confess her shame to the solicitor, is one of the 
most poignant ever put npon the stage. Marie Jeanne, upset by all these 
troubles, has fallen ill and it becomes necessary to take her to the Hngedinc. 
The doctor warns Madame Bevel that old Madame Fontenais must on no 
account go with them, for the keen air of the mountains would kill her. 
Madame Bevel disobeys the doctor's injunctions, and the old lady dies as he 
had predicted. Madame Bevel has thus committed a regular parricide, and 
once more her crime turns out to be of no advantage to her. Marie Jeanne, 
whose husband has found some employment in America, leaves her mother 
to follow her husband. Thus, in this gloomy drama, has Madame Bovcl 
allowed maternal love to lead her on from crime to crime, and in exchange 
she haB reaped nothing but ingratitude. 

From beginning to end we follow the play with breathless anxiety. The 
author has "got hold of us,’’ and his powerful grip does not relax for a 
moment. The special merits of the play are, first, the rigid directness of the 
manner. Not so much as a hair's breadth does the author deviato from the 
straight line. He never allows our attention to be districted by episodes. 
Then the faithful portraying of a bourgeois interior ahd the truth of some 
of the characters. Old Madame Fontenais, for instance, is taken straight 
from life. The good lady says nothing, does nothing which she would not 
necessarily say and do at her age and in her situation. She is now too 
old to be carried away by an impulse of inconsiderate generosity; she is 
prudent and timid. Once before she has lost part of her fortune in 
industrial speculations j she will never run the same risk again, and already 
she foresees the day when her family and herself will want for bread. 
Lastly, the dialogue of the characters is a model of direct, crisp and 
graphic dialogue. The speakers do not attempt to be witty or indulge in 
sparkling repartee. They are entirely engrossed with the interests they 
are discussing, they say nothing that is irrelevant. The work is stem and 
gloomy, but powerful and suggestive. It leaves a lasting impression. La 
Count du JfJ Miieau is almost a perfect model of what may be called 
the cMtlit bourgeois^, introducing all the horrors of ancient tragedy 
amid the surroundings of our contemporary middle-class society. It 
secures for M. Fan] Hervieu a place in the foremost rank of our dramatic 
authors. 
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The performance of the play was remarkable, in that Madame Bejane was 
now first seen in the part of a mother. Our witty, roguish, sparkling, 
coquettish Bejane in a tearful part 1 this was, indeed a new departure. For 
a long time B6jane played parts specially written for her, and called after 
her, “ les Bejane.” But the clever comedienne understood that the time 
had comedo change her manner, and as she is gifted with remarkabli adap¬ 
tability, she has been eminently successful. There is no doubt but what 
she will remain worthy of her old self in the new career she has [entered 
upon. She was ably supported by Madame Daynes-Grassot, who was 
excellent in the part of Madame Fontenais. 

Since he gave us La Course du Flambeau, M. Hervieu has written another 
play, L'Entgme, which was given at the Comddie Franqaise and met with 
the most enthusiastic reception. 

L'Enigme possesses the same qualities of forcible sobriety and graphic 
brightness which are characteristic of his talent. There is, therefore, no 
need to dwell any further upon these. But the qualities that deserve to be 
more particularly brought into relief are the uncommon elements and 
original treatment which make this play unlike any other. 

Everyone knows what power the feeling of curiosity has over us. 
Let our curiosity be once awakened, let it be intensified, exasperated, and 
soon we shall experience an intense, violent, passionate desire to know. 
To bring about this state of mind was the object M. Hervieu had in view in 
combining the elements and weaving the plot of his drama. Nor has he 
failed to attain his [object. It may be said that for fifty-nine minutes he 
heaps darkness upon darkness so that the sixtieth minute may bring us a 
sort of welcome relief when light at last breaks in upon ns. 

Two brothers, Baymond and Gerard de Gourgiran, live in a country 
manor in the midst of the woods with their wives Gisele and Leonore. 
We are given to understand that a friend, one M. de Yivarce, who is staying 
with them as a guest, is the lover ef one of the ladies, but of which we are 
not told. That is the enigma. It has been arranged that Baymond and 
Gerard arc to leave their beds in the middle of the night to join their game- 
keeper in an expedition against some poachers. They can hardly fail to 
surprise Vivarce who steals up every night to join his mistress. But 
which of the two oan it be, Gisele or Leonore ? . . . A conversation 

occurs in which the subject is discussed whether an outraged husband has 
a right to avenge his honour by killing thd guilty pair. Gisele breaks 
impetuously into the conversation, Leonore scarcely says a word. Giadle's 
excitement may be the uneasiness of a woman who feels dang?' impending, 
but it may just as well betoken the assuranoe of a virtuous wom'ali, who, 
being free from guilt, speaks her mind without restraint. Leonora’s com¬ 
posure may proceed from an easy conscience, but then again it may be due 
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to perfect dissimulation. When the curtain falls, we ore as much in the 
dark as ever; we still ash ourselves, “ Whioh of the two is it ? " 

At the beginning of the second act it appears that Raymond and Gdrard 
dnly surprised Vivaree in his flight down to his rooms. But with whom 
has he been ? With Gisele or with Ldonore ? Leonore hastens up at the 
sound'of the disturbance. This may be beeause she fears for the safety of 
hei lover; it may also be taken as a proof that she has nothing to hide or 
to be afraid of. Qisdle is found asleep in her room. But perhaps she is 
only pretending to be asleep. We are no wiser than we were before. The 
two husbands commence an investigation. No clue is forthcoming.’ "Both 
wives 'protest their innocence. The arguments they put forward are 
equally convincing. The more they seek, the less do their husbands find an 
answer to the irritating question: Which of the two is it ? The greater our 
uncertainty, the mare eager we are to know the truth. The elusive answor 
to the enigma, the solution of the problem, seemingly as far off as ever, 
becomes an oppression, an anguish,'a torture. We are on tenter-hooks. 
. . . The report of a gun is heard: Vivaree has shot himself. A stifled 

moan eBeapes the lips of Leonore. It was she then, after all! At last the 
truth is out. There is a rush of air to our lungs; we breathe again, the 
curtain may fall. 

Rarely has a dramatic author succeeded in working up his audience to 
such a state of breathless suspense. Every night, at the fall of the curtain, 
the whole houBe bursts into frantic applause. 

Madame Bartet plays the part of LSonore, the guilty wife, the imperturb¬ 
able dissembler. She is, as usual, perfection. It is impossible to act with 
more tact, reserve, refinement and self-possession. Mdlle. Braudes is 
excellent in the part of Gisele, which brings out her qualities of passion and 
impetuosity. The two brothers, Raymond and Gdrard, are adequately 
impersonated by Messra. Paul Mounet and Silvain. As to the part of 
Vivaree, it has been entrusted to M. Mayer, who haB long been a favourite 
in the tebue de'genre, but who is a new comer at the Comedie Franc;riise. 
Finally, the cast of L’Enigme held one surprise in store for us, which was 
to see M. Le Bargy in the part of an argumentative old man. I may add 
that he is too young for the part, and that he will do wv.ll, for some timo to 
come, to keep to the parts of mingled elegance and biting saroasm which 
suit him so well. * 

If M. Hervieu can be compared to the younger Dumas, M. Eugene 
Brienx may, to a certain extent, be likened to Emile Augier. Like the 
latter, M. Brienx is possessed of common sense, enthusiasm, and pleasing 
ruggeifiSess. He would seem to have undertaken, in his ploys, to tilt 
against all the failings and vices of contemporary society. He brings the 
lancet and cautery to bear upon social soreB. In his first play, Blanchette, 
he attacked the prevailing rage for academical diplomas, nrd showed up 
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the wretched lot of the unfortunate girl-graduate sprang from the lower 
elasses, and whom the silly vanity of a father launehes upon the deceptive 
career of a governess. In L'Evasion he fell foul of the presumption of 
doctors. In La Bobs Bouge he impeached the professional vices of the 
magistracy. This time he wages war upon those mothers who do not 
suckle their own children, but choose substitutes to perform in their stead 
this natural function and moral duty. Hence the title of the play, Let 
Bemplagantes. 

Lea Remplagantea are the poor women or girls who are called up from the 
country, and who come to the towns to suckle the children of the wealthy. 
This is bad for all concerned; bad for the mother who, by shirking a duty, 
is deposed- frem her rights and her dignity, -bad also for the nurse. The 
latter has a child of her own, whom she must abandon to the tender 
mercies of a relative, or to mercenaries who care for it badly, and in the 
majority of cases let it die. Bhe comes to Paris and is received into 
wealthy mansions where she is overwhelmed with all manner of considerate 
attentions. She grows nnaeoustomed to the toiling and hardy life of the 
country; she contracts a taste for idleness; she is lost. Such a life is 
eminently calculated to lead to ruin a worthy peasant-woman and an honest 
mother of a family. Meantime the husband, who has remained in the 
country, lives comfortably on the money his wife sends him; he, too, soon 
falls a prey to idle and drunken habits. Bum whichever way you look. 
Snob, in the opinion of doctors and moralists alike, is the result of this 
hateful practice. And M. Brienx lias expounded this moral and medical 
thesis on the Btage by showing us one of these peasant couples in danger 
of eoming to grief because the wife, compelled thereto by dire neeessity, 
has gone up to Paris as a wet-nurse. 

There is no doubt but what a breath of generosity pervades the play. 
You remember what happened in the eighteenth century when Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, in his Emile, had so eloquently pleaded the canse of maternal 
nursing. Every mother was eager to suckle her own ehild, and made a 
point of appearing in publio with her babe at her breast. I do not know if 
M. Brienx has made many converts, but both in the press and in society 
his play has certainly been the subject of interminable discussions. On 
one point all are agreed, namely, in admiring its masterly presentment of 
village manners. Some of his types of country people are taken from life. 

Let Remplarantes was played at tbe Theatre Antoine, than which no 
playhouse in Paris can boast a more minute observance of realistic 
exactitude. % 

In pursuing his design of exhibiting upon the stage the study-cf social 
sores, M. Brienx has recency fallen foul of the rock that is the special 
danger of this Btyle of drama. His latest production. Let Avariis, has 
been suppressed by the censors. The matter created quite a hubbub. 
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M. Brieuz, appealing from the deeiaion of the censors to the judgment of his 
peers, called a gathering of litterateure and critics at the Theitre Antoine and 
gave them a private reading t of hie play. I -was present on this occasion. 
It is unquestionably impossible to doubt the purity of the author's inten¬ 
tions. He has not sought to raise a scandal. It was bis aim to labour as 
a teacher of morals, as a social preserver. But with the very best intentions 
it is possible to go astray, and this is just what has happened to M. Brioux. 
The subject was a most delicate one. La Avaria treats of a medical pro¬ 
blem, and medical problems are out of place on the stage. 

Politics, in this respect, may be likened to the art of healing. On the 
stage they are usually tedious and frequently offensive. The author is in 
danger of becoming a pamphleteer, of indulging in party polemics, of 
offending one section of his audience, while flattering the passions of the 
other. It was, then, the rashest of ventures for M. Emile Fabre to write such 
a play as La Tie Publique, which he has just given with such marked 
success. The subject is the criticism of our electoral customs. The author 
surmises that in the imaginary town of Salente—in reality any provincial 
town in France—municipal elections are just abont to be held. The list 
of candidates is being made up, and the different factions aro busy trying 
to come to terms. The leading character, Ferrier, who was first presented 
to us as a man of unbending principle and intractable temper, is gradually 
indnced to make concessions. We are thus afforded the spectacle of tho 
gradual decomposition of a naturally strong character by the lax morality 
which obtains in the world of politics. This play, in which there are, so to 
speak, no female characters, in which love plays but an insignificant part, 
and the sole point of interest is to know if certain peopfo who are perfect 
Btrangers to us will, or will not, be elected in some hypothetical city, 
succeeded none the less in gaining and keeping the attention of the public. 
This fact points to uncommonly skilful treatment on the part of the author 
who is almost a novice in play-writing. 

La Tie Publique is played in a new playhouse opened within tho last 
twelvemonth by M. Gemier. The Theatre Gdmier is a sort of second 
Thfi&tre Libre. M. Gemier, who was formerly an actor in tho company of 
M. Antoine, has modelled himself upon the latter, and,may be said to con¬ 
tinue his work. Antoine had striven after greater perfection in stage- 
management, and more especially to achieve a more realistic presentment 
of crowds than had hitherto been given. The fourth act of La Vie Publique 
is almost entirely taken up with admirably regulated movements of crowds. 

The Buceess‘-of such theatres as M. Antoine’s or M. Gcinior’s is highly 
significant. It points to a reaction against certain abusos that have becomo 
established in other houses. Almost all theatres have gradually drifted into 
habits of enormous expenditure upon luxurious scenery and the high salaries 
that must be paid to the actors cast for the leading parts. It consequently 
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becomes necessary to raise the prices of seats and to keep the same play as 
long as possible upon the bill. M. Antoine and M. Gdmier go on a very 
different principle, which consists in mounting a piece in an intelligent and 
tasteful style but at the same time at a nloderate cost. They pay their 
actors a reasonable, but not an exorbitant salary, and are thus enabled to 
lower their prices and to make frequent changes in the play-bill, ft was 
this doublS advantage that at once appealed to the public and assured tiie 
success of their experiment. 

We come finally to those people who go to the play neither to reflect 
upon the general sentiments of humanity nor to meditate upon the weak¬ 
nesses of contemporary society, but who go there solely to be amused. 
.It may be ,ad£ed that there are many such—in fact they constitute the 
immense majority of playgoers. With this public La Veine, by U. Alfred 
Capus, had a triumphant reception. It was performed at the Varietds, and 
is extremely laughablo. It belongs to the Parisian and bovierardier variety. 
This is tantamount to saying that tho characters represented are not so 
much real beings as puppets. They are amusing; the dialogue is witty and 
easy-flowing. Here and there we light upon an agreeably sentimental vein. 
Plays of this kind are like tickets in a lottery. They succeed or fail, just 
as a number in a lottery wins or loses, according to luck. H. Capua's play 
lias been lucky. Im Veine (the “ run of luck ’’) has not belied its name. 

Let us hasten to add that what contributed in no small measure to the 
enormous success of the play was the excellent acting of the cast; Jeanne 
Oranier, who has, as is well known, Uossomed into a clever comedienne, 
since she gave up being a seductive divettc; Guitry, one of the greatest 
favourites of the Parisian public ; Albert Brasseur, always excruciatingly 
funny. 

In this thoroughly Parisian style another great success is the play 
M. Maurice Donnay has just given at the Gymnase, La Bascule. Here, 
again, tho plot is of the flimsiest texture. It is the story of a husband 
fondly in love with his wife, but who yet is uufaithful to her, while at the 
same time ho snflers agonies of terror at the mere thought of discovery, 
l’ho situation is by no means a new ono. But in this case the situation is 
of little importance. The whole merit of the play lies in the lively treat¬ 
ment of the details, n tho spirited dialogue and light, playful wit. 

The piece is played to perfection by M. Huguenet, who is wonderfully 
natural and full of life. Huguenet is the best actor we possess at the 
present time in our theatres de t;enre. 

These are the plays that have attracted notice during the past twelve- 
month, tho plays that have left an impression, and are worthy of being 
remembered. If we wished to. make a complete review of the plays of the 
year, we should be brought to the oonclusion that there was no branch of 
dramatic literature but gave rise to some production that is worthy of 

YOl.. lxjli. n.s. N 
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interest. The drama in verse found a representative in M. A agnate 
Dorchain, who gave ns Pour l'Amour, a play foil of noble intentions and 
oast in a most ingenious mould. M. Ferdinand Vanddrem has written a 
pretty psychological comedy under the title of La Pente Donee. At the 
Porte St Martin we had a splendidly stage-mounted bat unsatisfactory 
adaptation of the famous Neronian novel, Quo Vadie, There is more 
especially to be notified a revival of the light comedy. We- have had 
numberless vaudevilles, and every one of them was favourably received. 
Iiet ns mention two by M. Gapns, La Petite Fomtionnaire at the Nou- 
veautes and La Bouree et la Vie at the Gymnase; a very entertaining light 
eomedy by M. Pierre Veber,. La Main Gauche, played at the Theatre 
Antoine. 

Now should we wish from the above collection of plays to draw any 
inferenee as regards the theories that prevail in the dramatic literature of 
the present day and the general tendency of playwriters, this is what may 
be said. For forty years one system held undisputed sway in the French 
drama, the comedy of manners as represented by the younger Dumas, 
Emile Augier, and Sardou. This was combated and laid low by Henry 
Bocque, the author of Lee Corbeaur , and by the school known as the 
Theatre Libre. Then for a few years there was an attempt to foist upon 
us a coarse style of drama, an objectionable style with an objectionable 
name, la Comedie Rome. This, too, has had its day. Now, playwriters will 
bear no heavy yoke, no exacting discipline. Each follows, at his own risk, 
the impulse of his own temperament and fancy. Whether this unshackled 
liberty is an advantage or the reverse it is for the future to decide. Its 
immediate effect, at any rate, is to give us the extreme varioty which 
constitutes the special charm of the French Drama of to-day. 

In conclusion it behoves us to say a few words concerning a question 
which has for nearly two years been raising the keenest excitement in the 
theatricnl world, and which has now reached an aeute stage, the question 
of the Comedie Fran;aise. 

The Comedie Framjaise, as every ouo knows, is a theatre of a special 
kind, tho counterpart of which is to.,bo found in no other country. Here 
in France it represents tradition, dating back, as it does, to tho time of 
Moliure. ' 

Through the Comedie Fran^aise the great actors' of to-day are the direct 
heirs of the players of the “ Troupe du Hof." The date 1680 is religiously 
inscribed upon the official paper and envelopes of the theatre. Its raison 
<Tetre is to upheld the traditions of the great French drama of the seventeenth 
centurg, to preserve the chief master-pieces which have followed each other 
on its boards in uninterrupted sequence, for the last three hundred years, to 
exhibit them as in a gallery of art, and to hold them np as objects of undy¬ 
ing veneration. Nor does the Comedie Franraise reject new productions. 
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bat bars it bag every right to be hard to please. Its business ie not to try 
experiments, bat to consecrate repntationa. To have a play aeeepted by it 
is an honour to any writer. It ie farther a guarantee to the public 
that the play they are about to hear has then thought worthy to appear 
upon each a stage. The Oomddie Franpaise ie a regulator of taste, and its 
usefulness has been acknowledged by the governing bodies themselves, for 
they ha vis granted it a yearly subsidy. It is, indeed, a State institution, and 
it is easy to realise that no detail affecting its interior organisation or its 
future can be a matter of indifference to those who take an interest in the 
destinies of the french Drama. 

Now certain critical events are taking place just now which will leave 
the Gombdie Franpaise deeply modified. 

On the 1st of Janaary last the company took possession of a new build¬ 
ing officially opened the day before. The new house was built as faithfully 
as possible upon the plans of the old, recently destroyed by fire. It is as 
like the latter as a copy can be like the original. Oran ted, but for all that 
the new house is not the old one; its walls are no longer the walls that 
held the fortunes of the Gomddie so long; its boards are not the boards 
trodden by the most famous actors. It is the opening of a new era. 

Nor has the old building alone disappeared ; the old organisation, too, is 
fast becoming a thing of the past. It has already sustained grievous attacks, 
and in two essential particulars it has been broken into, so that its ultimate 
destruction is but a question of time. 

Hitherto the Comedie fran<;aise> had been governed by the so-called 
“ decret de Moscou," drawn up by Napoleon during his expedition to 
Bussia. In accqydanoe with this decree, the actors are Associates forming a 
Company that are their own masters, have a theatre of their own, choose what 
plays they like, on their own responsibility, the associates sharing the profits, 
but being, on the other hand, liable to bear any losses that may occur. The 
players of the Rue de Biohelieu thus enjoy a special and privileged position. 
They are not entirely dependent upon the directors as is the oase in other 
theatres. They are partly their own masters, sharing the profits of their 
theatre, as partners in a business share the good or evil success of the 
common venture. 

These dispositions still subsist as regards their general outline. The 
Moscow deoree has not been abolished, but two of its provisions have been 
modified. * 

In the first place the “ Beading Committee " has been done away with. 
Hitherto, before being performed at the Comedie Fran?aise fc it_waa necessary 
for a play to be aeeepted not by the chairman, but by the actors themselves 
whose duty it was to interpret it. The author came and read the play 
before a Committee formed of Associates, suoh as Messrs. Mounet, Sully, 
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Si]vain, de Feraudy, Le Bargy, ate. M,. Ciaretie, of Bourse, sat on the 
Committee, bnt be had but one vote just like the rest. 

Why has this Committee been done away with ? The indifferent quality 
of the selections it has made'daring this last few years has been brought 
up against it. The theory has been pnt forward that actors are not good 
judges of plays; that they take too special and too personal a view of 
them; that the judgment of a committee is never as sound as fhat of an 
individual, and so forth. Not one of these reasons is very forcible. 
As a matter of fact these Beading Committees, like every other 
committee, like every assembly, are in the hands of Borne individual 
who has gained control over them. Under a judicious chairman, 
the only selections made by the Committee were those suggested by himself. • 
This, at least, was the way things were managed under M. Perrin. With 
or without a Beading .Committee, the selections made at the Comedie 
Franqaise will be much the same. The only difference here will be that 
the actors will be deprived of a perfectly legitimate satisfaction. 

In the second place, Associates of twenty years’ standing can now be 
retired ex-officio. If they are kept on the active list it is only «n virtue of 
a contract renewable year by year. 

It follows that instead of having an assured position. Associates, after 
twenty years of, perhaps, brilliant services, will find themselves in a more 
precarious situation than the actors of any other theatre. 

It cannot be denied, therefore, that both these reforms are calculated to 
lessen the prestige which had hitherto ’attached to the dignity of Associate, 
and hence their importance. The actors of the Comedie Franqaise, who are 
paid considerably less than the leading actors of other JheiAres, have never¬ 
theless hitherto been bound to the Comddie Framjaise by the feeling that 
they enjoyed greater consideration. The moral advantages made np for the 
loss of the material. It was a compensation which is now taken from them. 

By slow degrees the Comedie Franfaise is getting to lose its autonomy, 
to become a theatre like the rest in respect to its interior organisation and 
constitution. It may none the less remain in the first rank. It may con¬ 
tinue to play a useful and brilliant part But it will no longer be the samo 
theatre that it was before. In the building with the new walls, under tho 
influence of reforms which are disorganising, while aiming at reorganising it, 
it is a new Comedie Franfaise whose destinies we shall henceforth follow. 

Kkn£ Doumic. 


*** The Editor *} Otis Eesieie does not undertake to return any manuscripts , 
nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
' be sent to cover the cost of postage. 

It w advisable that articles sent to the Editof should be typewritten. 

The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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THE MAN OF EMERGENCY . 1 

To labour under an overpowering inability to make oneself plain is 
a serious disadvantage in a statesman. When Lord Rosebery 
mentions spades it is by way of metaphor, and when he urges spade¬ 
work everyone is vaguely stimulated without knowing exactly what 
to do. In the Chesterfield speech the orator claimed at least to have 
spoken his Miind. The result was to keep the world wondering for a 
month what Lord Rosebery meant, amid the increasing confusion 
of the interpreters. This was an unfortunate effect to follow from 
the utterances of an independent politician occupying the uncoveted 
place of absolute freedom in the Commonwealth and enabled beyond 
all other men to exercise the only virtue of that position by giving 
unmistakable expression to uncompromising opinions. He might have 
declared whether he dropped or retained the principle of Heme 
Rule, and in the former case how Liberal policy upon the Irish 
Question was to be distinguished for the future from Unionist policy. 
He might have faced the only practical issue that exists in connection 
with the war—whether men have confidence in Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner, or believe their influence to be on the whole evil. 
Ho might have explained to a Radical audience why the efficiency 
and thoroughness he demands in Imperial administration and social 
reform ore not to be looked for from the Ministerialists, and how they 
are to be reached through the Opposition. He might have said 
whether he would east in his lot with the Liberal Party to sink or 
swim if it accepted nistwo or three test principles, and what he would 
do if it did npt. 

There is a type of mind, zealous for “saving the face” of 
Opposition unity at [no matter what cost in the way of undermining 
its constitution, which finds something almost horrible ih these crude 

(1) Lord Rosebery's Edinburgh apeech, on January 20, thrown no further light 
upon hie situation. What it seems to indicate in that the on-Premier refuses to under¬ 
take any determined oompaign apart from occasional exhortations to hie party upon the 
necessity of embracing a policy, which, on an endeavour is made to show in the 
following pages, hg has yet to define. 
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juxtapositions of positives and negatives. It likes every argument 
to hang in a state of unstable equilibrium, with a little system of 
pooket-weights neatly popped into either scale upon the instant that 
it threatens to turn by itself. The dexterity with which this 
performance may be sustained oan be raised by practioe to a fine art. 
The jftaoiitaoners, in a word, are those who, to vary the invaluable 
formula that the Colonial Secretary has brought into fashion, 
withdraw nothing and qualify everything. They represent the 
spirit of super-acute sagacity and preternatural discrimination which 
keeps the liberal Party “ liquid,” and prevents it from crystallising 
out into any shape definitely its own. The worst of this inherently 
feeble and enfeebling oasuistry is that it provides unlimited scope. 
for plausible statement. But after all, in popular politics more than 
in any other Bphere imaginable, Bishop Butler’s warning about the 
disadvantage of going beyond the simple and obvious distinctions of 
things must never be lost sight of for a moment. A broad line 
must be taken before the publio, no matter how complex may be the 
mental action in the private thought of a politician. This is 
the very essential of party proceedings. Unless the Opposition 
succeeds in striking some broad line, not notoriously and hopelessly 
unpopular, Liberalism will not recover nor will the party system, 
as we have known it, survive. Always up to now the power of 
Liberalism, in its appeal to the masses of men, has depended upon its 
success in presenting a simple statement of its creed, and in forcing 
casuistry or paradox upon its opponents. There is nothing subtle 
about the double lobby system in the House of Commons, and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s black and white methods of argument are 
perfectly adapted to that arrangement and to the workings of the 
democratic mind. The Opposition instead of denouncing what it 
calls the vulgar arts of the Colonial Secretary needs nothing so much 
as to acquire them. Lord Rosebery or any other leader who is to 
do anything considerable for Liberalism must in the first place be 
plain. He must earn, like Mr. Chamberlain, a little hatred. The 
Chesterfield deliverance was, on the contrary, oracular beyond any of 
equal interest ever known in British affairs. It was oracular in the 
impressive significance that seemed to belong to" it at first blush, in 
the uncertainty into which so much of it seemed to dissolve on 
scrutiny, and in the universalism which enabled every man to inter¬ 
pret it after his own wish,' and to maintain that it had confirmed him 
in his previous opinions. 

During the whole month in which Lord Rosebery left the strug¬ 
gling commentators to themselves, and entirely declined to assist the 
exegetios, the confused impressions left upon the public mind by the 
comprehensive exhortation had time to sort themselves out. The 
average man, oonoemed much for national polity bu£ not specially 
for the Liberal Party as a party, ,rapidly escaped from the temporary 
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spell that had been laid upon him. He came to the conclusion that 
Laid Rosebery had not been as explicit upon Home Buie as Has 
demanded by the vital importance of thp subject to the Opposition 
and the nation alike. It also grew apparent that the ex-premier’s 
attractive expression of “ the finer shades of feeling ” upon the war 
and the settlement did not suggest any alternative, at once intel¬ 
ligible aid acceptable, to the policy of the Government. For, upon 
the one hand, Lard Rosebery had taken all the life out of the 
demand for the removal of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner. 
Tet he had strengthened the positions of these statesmen while 
depreciating their statesmanship, so that the High Commissioner had 
the opportunity for his damaging protest against “ fidgeting about 
negotiations'’ while Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman claimed the 
sentiments of his farmer leader upon the war to be in all essentials 
his own. In the entire absenoe of convincing attempts from any 
side to fix the practical bearing from the party point of view of the 
goBpel of efficiency, the more the possibilities of obtaining efficiency 
from the Liberal Party were examined by the country, the less 
promising did the prospects appear. Above all, the ludicrous 
mystery enveloping the Berkeley Square interview between Lord 
Rosebery and the member for Stirling left the country with the 
suspicion that the ex-Premier has as little intention as at any time of 
waging a determined and methodioal campaign for the mastery of 
his party or of identifying himself irrevocably with its fortunes. 

Nothing in the Chesterfield speeoh, when the authorised edition 
was studied in cold blood, appeared clear but that everything bearing 
on the future *ws4 doubtful, and before the opening of Parliament 
the attitude of the country towards the orator and the oration had 
distinctly become an anti-climax. The final reason for this is not 
far to seek. When the nation was in its initial mood of warm but 
somewhat mystified sympathy after the Chesterfield speech, the one 
thing which might have seized and confirmed its wavering inclination 
was Lord Rosebery’s own action. The quiescence into which this 
strange temperament relapsed allowed the feeling he had excited 
among large seotions of the Unionist Party to dissipate itself as com¬ 
pletely as if it had* never been. It gave the left wing of the Opposition 
time to recover its confidence, to form its plans, and to save its 
ascendency in Parliament and its control of the party machine. A 
more valuable month for the purposes of a bom political strategist 
was never thrown away. If Lord Bosebery had struck the iron 
with all his might while it was hot, he might have found even the 
pro-Boers malleable. He allowed them time to harden and to become, 
if the writer’s judgment of their mood is oorreot, rather less impres¬ 
sionable material than they have ever been before. When the 
incitement to spade work was issued to the Liberal Imperialists the 
only thing worth entrenching was t already being swept away. The 
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effect made upon the mind of the nation as a whole at Chesterfield 
was disappearing as rapidly as it had been created. And Lord Rose¬ 
bery sow it going without shaking the least effort upon his own part 
to dig; and it has gone. Mr. Gladstone was a miser of his minutes. 
His immediate successor has consistently shown in the last five years 
an appalling conception of the Yalue of human time, but never did 
that characteristic show itself in a stranger way than wh6n Lord 
Rosebery went back to his retirement, and watched a whole month 
of psychological moments—if such a thing ever was—float away. If 
mere physical strength did not allow him to emulate the labomrs of 
the Midlothian Hercules—a demagogic enterprise for which *his 
temperament also and happily quite unfits him—the organs attached 
to him in the press were open to his pen. Letters would have been 
better than speeches under the conditions of modem politics, and this is a 
form of appeal in which Lord Rosebery is unapproached. Since Halifax 
the politicians equally fit to take advantage of the press for the pur¬ 
pose of influencing the nation might be numbered on both hands. 

If Lord Rosebery’s real desire is not to be leader of a reunited 
Opposition, his course after Chesterfield was intelligible. Upon 
the contrary and more generally assumed hypothesis it would not 
be intelligible. Had he vigorously pressed his advantage the re¬ 
union of the liberal Party under his leadership might have been 
possible. Now, unless the reference to freedom “from the Irish 
alliance and its consequences ” should turn out to be subject to an 
interpretation which would recall tfie disastrous explanation of the 
“ predominant partner ” speech and ruin Lord Rosebery’s reputation 
for ever with the nation generally, it is clear at lpst that though he 
probably retains the power to split the Liberal Party and perhaps 
ought to exercise it, his opportunity for reconstructing a solid 
Opposition upon a Liberal Imperialist foundation is gone. The 
possibility of forming any manner of third party against Mr. 
Chamberlain or without him—it has always been scouted in these 
pages—is also gone. In this respect it has been repeatedly main¬ 
tained here that whatever Lord Rosebery might do, not he but Mr. 
Chamberlain would continue to hold the key of the situation. The 
events of the last few weeks, and chiefly what Mr. Asquith lightly 
calls “the interchange of amenities between Birmingham and Berlin," 
must have made it dear to any political judgment that the prospect 
of drawing over a considerable body of support from the Unionist 
ranks to the side of any Radical combination whatever will never be 
realised so laAg as the Colonial Secretary commands the scene. 
While Lord Rosebery did nothing to influence developments beyond 
casting authorised editions of his speeches upon the waters, as if in 
the expectation that they would return to him an hundredfold, the 
situation was altered against him on both sides—upon that of the 
Government by the invaluable indiscretions of Count Von Bulow, 
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and upon that of the Opposition by the rally of the old gang on the 
Front Bench. 

It was pointed out in the last number of The Fortnightly Review 
that the fundamental weakness of the Chesterfield speech was the 
jejune ambiguity of the reference to the Irish question. IJothing 
could b^less seemly or mare hopeless than the attempt to slip Hgmo 
Rule in a sentence. It has been the fatal influence upon the fortunes 
of the Liberal Party and upon Lord Rosebery’s own career. For 
him and for the Opposition it goes to the very root of things. They 
must' give some plain account of how they mean to stand for the 
future towards the policy which has been the creeping paralysis of 
Ihberalisdi for the last fifteen years. So long as the faintest doubt 
hangs over the attitude of the Opposition upon Home Rule all efforts 
to win back discontented Ministerialists will be the merest beating of 
the air. Upon that matter it is very certain that the country will 
leave nothing to chance. It is lunar nonsense to imagine for one 
moment that the constituencies may be induced by the liberal 
Imperialists to return a majority which might be bent to the purposes 
of the party which has chosen to reveal during the war, with complete 
openness and unmeasured hatred, the purely separatist spirit it had 
denied in Mr. Gladstone’s time. The Irish Question and the Irish 
Party will indeed remain, and it is true, as Sir Edward Grey remarks, 
that you can no more get rid of them than you can get rid of the 
atmosphere. But the only hope fbr the solution of that problem lies in 
the patient, steady development of the Unionist programme of economic 
amelioration. Experience is convincing statesmen in every part of 
Europe that the promotion of social prosperity is the only antidote 
to racial passion. Precisely the same thing, as Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Milner are happily aware, will be found true of South Africa. 
The vital aim of policy in all racial controversies is to supersede the 
sense of sentimental antipathies by the sense of common interests. 

Immense progress has been made in Ireland in that direction since 
1886, and in spite of the virulence of Mr. Redmond’s party, upon the 
one hand, and the bitter intrigues upon the other of the landlord 
camarilla, which means to wreck Mr. Wyndham if it can as it tried 
to thwart Mr. Gerald Balfour, we must fight out the issue upon this 
line if it tqkes the century. The vivid illustration of the truth of 
this view is what is now going on in Ireland itself. If political 
trouble is reviving it is through an agrarian agitation pure and 
simple, and not through any violent access of feeling upon the 
subject of a Parliament in College Green. The concession of 
provincial councils, upon Mr. Chamberlain’s old model, or even of a 
central body for Irish bills would do nothing whatever to conciliate 
Celtic sentiment. That is the farthest limit to which concession 
could go short of the revival of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. But if Mr. 
Gladstone were approaching the pfoblem for the first time in 1902 
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instead of in 1886, it is sufficiently certain that he would not come 
now to the conclusion at which he then arrived. Many things, both 
at Westminster and aaross St. George’s Channel, have altered in the 
interval. The Home Buie movement is striving to display an atavism 
which jit did not possess in Mr. Parnell’s time and oould not have 
made intelligible to that formidable man. Whatever Mr. Parnell 
was he was no Celt, and the practical ideas of social development 
that lay behind his great struggle for a Dublin Parliament might 
have knitted the islands together. But the new enthusiasm that 
now possesses the Celtio imagination in Ireland is the revival at the 
Gaelic language. This movement deserves far more attention than 
it has yet receivod, for the inevitable effect of it zdust be, if it' 
succeeds, to stereotype the separatist ideal, and to give a far more 
logically and methodically irreconcilable character to Irish sentiment 
than it has possessed at any time before. Grattan’s Parliament was 
an Anglo-Irish institution; O’Connell was loyal to the Crown to the 
tips of his fingers; the impassioned rhetoric of the Young Ireland 
movement in prose and verse was a special development of English 
literature; Parnell was the complete anti-Celt in every fibre of bis 
composition. That was what made him their supreme leader. 

Since the Act of Union there have only been two clear-minded 
separatist movements in Ireland. One was the Fenian movement, 
which believed in breaking the tie with England by physical force. 
Its moral counterpart is the Gaelic movement, which aims at making 
Ireland a foreign country in speech and feeling, and is rapidly 
drawing all that is best in the younger generation iq Ireland into its 
service. The overwhelming probabilities are {hat if this strange, 
pathetic, passionate crusade, that has just now seized upon all the 
Celtic sensitiveness to novelty, is left to itself it will go half-way at 
most and no farther. But nothing is more certain than that a 
Gladstonian Parliament in the Ireland of to-day would set itself to 
promote the revival of the Gaelic language, which would mean in 
fact, whatever it might be in theory, the intense cultivation of 
the separatist spirit Lord Bosebery’s words about freedom “ from 
the Irish alliance and its consequences ” can coven no genuino scheme 
of compromise. Upon the Irish Question he must be either a 
Gladstonian or a Unionist. He cannot avoid saying plainly which 
of these things he is. His Delphio observation at Chesterfield did 
not say which of these things be was. When asked by a corres¬ 
pondent to explain his words, his reply that he conceived them not 
to stand in need of explanation was, under all the circumstances, an 
inexcusable and hopeless instance of Lord a Bosehery’s reluctanoe to face 
the music. It was left for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to set the 
example of perspicuity and decision by declaring, after counsel with 
Sir William Haroourt and Mr. John Morley, that as Leader of the 
Opposition he adhere* to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. That is a 
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valiant tribute to consistency, but one which puts an end to all the 
prospects of liberal revival by means of Lord Rosebery’s leadership 
and principles—“so far as they axe comprehensible,” to borrow 
again from the vocabulary of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The 
“ predominant partner,” in short, is still the ex-Premier’s problem 
as it wa^in 1894. It is the question of the Sphinx in connection 
with his career. He ought to have answered it seven years ago. 
At Chesterfield he ought unmistakably to have answered it. Nor 
can he avoid answering it if his life is to be effective. If he does 
not.agree with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman upon Home Rule, he 
must split the Liberal Party and head a secession like that of the 
Peelites. . This would probably lead him and his followers to a high, 
if not the controlling, plaoe in the Unionist Party, as Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends were led to a similar position in the Liberal Party. 
Or, Lord Rosebery, having made his last effort to convert the Oppo¬ 
sition, might leave the party which rejects his principles for the party 
which accepts them. Or he might prefer a solitary furrow with the 
assured knowledge that it would remain a solitary furrow, yielding 
the exiguous crop that solitary furrows usually do. 

The unfortunate truth, in short, can be put in a nutshell. The 
influences that baffled Lord Rosebery in 1894, and wrecked his first 
Cabinet, are as strong and determined now as they were then. They 
are in all probability more completely in possession of the party machine 
now than they were then. It wquld be absurd to denounce them as 
they are often denounced, and to call them a clique and camarilla, a 
faction of consciously evil-disposed persons, who are fighting hard 
against the ligfit that streamed from Chesterfield, and are bent upon 
thwarting Lord Rosebery out of nothing but their wioked will. The 
conflict is a genuine one between the older and the younger gene¬ 
ration, and it sometimes seems as if those who want Liberal unify 
would have to wait until the former died out. In their hearts, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. John 
Morley regard Lord Rosebery’s doctrine as apostasy. Lord Rosebery 
believes their fidelity to the inspirations of the ’sixties and ’seventies 
to be as fossilised in their out-of-dateness as the principles of the most 
antiquated coterie of old Toryism in the Carlton Club. But the 
older school have their creed as the ex-Premier has his, and, as 
Bishop Butler said of immortality, “ it is not so clear that there is not 
something in it.” The Chesterfield speech os a manifesto is very 
well. But the old gang upon the Front Opposition Bench are 
probably counting upon the appearanoe of Mr. John Itorley’s magnum 
opuH to give a memorable oounterblast, and to convince the mass of 
their party that in an age>of Imperialism the only genuine alternative 
is Gladstonianism. There is a high and serious argument to be 
raised here, pud if the temperament that Mr. Morley so finely repre- 
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Bents is to be overcome, it will demand to be met by a much more 
powerful and searching exposition than the Liberal Imperialists have 
ever yet addressed to it. The Gladatonian side in the liberal Party, 
in a word, returns a flat negative to the advice about cleaning its slate. 
It withdraws nothing, qualifies nothing, and defends everything in 
the past of liberalism. Behind Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sin William Harcourt, and Mr. John Morley is the party machine. 
Behind that there is a powerful backing of the Nonconformist middle- 
class leaders, who are the mainstay of so many of the provincial 
organisations, and are full of combative vigour against the views of 
Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. R. W. Perks. Add to this that the Welsh 
members and the extreme Radicals are far more active and effective 
wirepullers than any the Liberal Imperialists possess, and it will 
appear tolerably plain that there are formidable forces to be overcome 
before any programme of dropping Home Buie, cleaning the date, 
pursuing a strong foreign policy, and maintaining more expensive 
armaments, can hope to carry the day within the Liberal Party. 
The fact is that in the attempt to fight within the party as it stands 
the Liberal Imperialists are at an immense disadvantage. An open 
appeal to the country upon the basis of their own principles might 
result, if Lord Rosebery threw himself into such stirring work heart 
and soul, in securing the ascendency of Liberal Imperialism once for 
all. Otherwise the present position will remain, and the two sections 
of the Opposition will continue to be Siamese twins with a difference 
—Siamese twins with their faces set contrary ways and full of the 
desire to walk in opposite directions. Their only solution would be 
the unhappy efforts to mark time in a circle that? we hove seen 
ludicrously repeated in the official Amendment to the Address. 

In any case we are brought up against the issue which is the only 
immediate and practical one for the nation. The country looks to 
the end. It does not desire the restoration of the liberal Party for 
the mere pleasure of seeing the Liberal Party restored. What it 
wanted was to see in a great Opposition the possible organ of national 
efficiency for present or near purposes. This is what the Opposition 
cannot be. Lord Rosebery declares that there is an Imperial emer¬ 
gency. The country agrees with him. He maintains that the needs 
of the Empire are urgent. And the country agrees with him. But 
what is now the prospect ‘t It is that whatever may be<the destiny 
of the Liberal Party, whether its unity is to be established upon a 
Gladatonian or a Iloseberian basis, the process will be a long and 
doubtful business. It will not be decided this year or next year so 
far as all the circumstances now in sight enable us to calculate. 

The question for the nation then is whether it is to weaken the 
party which is solid upon Imperialism for the party which may never 
be solid upon Imperialism, and assuredly will not be so during those 
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years immediately in front of ns, in which the foundations of 
national efficiency ought to be laid. So stated, the question for those 
who oare nothing for party hut desire that the providential warning 
given to us shall be heeded and the lessons of the war applied, seems 
now to admit of a decisive answer. The only party to which the 
Empire ym look for the results it desires, is the Unionist Party. The 
man of emergency to whom the nation ought to look, and wlfose 
vigorous and competent hands it should resolve to strengthen in 
every way, is not Lord Rosebery but Mr. Chamberlain. Bo much 
Chesterfield and its sequel, when compared “ with the amenities ex¬ 
changed between Birmingham and Berlin,” must he held to have 
.made clear. . 

The present Parliament has four good sessions to run. It is con¬ 
trolled by as powerful an Imperialist majority as is ever likely to 
appear in it. That majority desires nothing more than to be strongly 
led. It contains within its ranks the minister who in energy, 
tenacity, practical insight, and fighting force, that is to say, in the 
very gifts of leadership, is almost infinitely superior to all other men 
in public life. That any administration whioh Lord Rosebery might 
construct would realise the expectations of the sanguine, is at least 
doubtful. “Monsieur talks wonders,” says Cleante of Thomas 
Diafoirus, in the Malade Imaginaire, “ and if his physio is as good as 
his oratory, it would be a pleasure to become a patient for him.” But 
the working capacity of Mr. Chamberlain we already know. The 
majority adequate to the business of empire exists, and the man 
exists. What is needed, and it is the one thing needed, is to bring 
the man and the majority into the proper relation with each other. 
For the discontent of the country with the Government the obvi¬ 
ously direct, certain, and proper remedy is not that the country 
should think of waiting upon providenoe until a Rosebery adminis¬ 
tration may be ready to be called in, but that the Unionist Party in 
the near future should be revitalised by Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership. 

Any possibility of a change of Government in connection with the 
war has disappeared, and nothing can be less likely than that such a 
possibility will again present itself in connection with the settlement. 
The pro-Boer pa4y rejects the letter and spirit of the Chesterfield 
speech in every respect save one, and the oountry has not failed to 
appreciate the significance of the exception. The seotion which finds 
its ideal in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership refuses to 
drop Home Rule, or to renounce the idea of again attqjning office by 
the votes of the Irish Members. It is indeed quite certain that 
they would consent to be placed in power by Mr. Redmond and his 
phalanx whenever the opportunity presented itself, and that they 
would try to pay the price. Mo less definitely does the Gladstonian 
side of the Opposition decline to dean its slate or to recognise that 
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any revision of its traditional ideas upon foreign policy and domestic 
legislation is required. The temperament, the frame of mind, which 
was responsible for all the weakness of Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Cabinet in internal and colonial affairs, remains unchanged. Majuba 
depended upon a point of view. The pro-Boer attitude throughout 
the w it has bean determined by the same point of view. 'Who oould 
be*sure that it would not disastrously influence the action of any 
possible liberal Government in any future emergency. Stated in 
the moat moderate form the weakness of the liberal mind is that it 
can never see with sufficient strength the case for its own oountry, 
and is incorrigibly prone to exaggerate the merits of the enemy’s case. 
This tendency will not easily disappear. No system-of. reasoning- 
will remove it, and it is as pronounoed in the liberal Party at the 
present moment as it has ever been. What then is the meaning of 
the remarkable attempt to maintain that Lord Rosebery’s opinions, 
rejected for all other purposes, are identical with those of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman on the subject of the war P The similitude of 
greater unity that prevailed in the Opposition after the Chesterfield 
speech represented, it is to be feared, nothing so muoh as a strong 
desire to use Lord Rosebery, if possible, for pro-Boer purposes. In 
this sense alone the idea of the anti-imperialist Liberals has been to 
capture and exploit Lord Rosebery. The Chesterfield speech, like 
any other, was good enough to beat the Government with, but if the 
Cabinet could be overthrown by. Lord Rosebery there could be no 
security that the anti-imperialists would fail to manipulate the subse¬ 
quent possibilities for their own purposes instead of his. They see, in a 
word, the value of Lord Rosebery’s aid in helping file Opposition to 
regain power. But they do not intend that power shall he used as 
Lord Rosebery would like to use it. In this respect Home Rule is 
of course the crux of the whole situation, and until the country knows 
what would be the course of a Liberal majority upon that issue, no 
such majority will ever be returned by Imperialist votes. But this is 
following an academic issue too far. 

The important facts are of another kind pending the long travail 
to whioh the Opposition is committed; no matter what manner of new 
birth it may ultimately deliver, its policy is not asked for and cannot 
prevail in connection with the end of the war and the beginning of 
the settlement. The confidence of the nation in Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner is much firmer than ever. Their position will be 
unassailable jf Lord Kitchener stamps out the guerilla in the ooune 
of the present year. That is now the probability. Were the war 
once ended the oountry would no sooner have drawn its deep breath 
of almost incredulous relief, than it woifld turn with immense recog¬ 
nition towards Mr. Chamberlain as the minister to whose indomitable 
will and energy, never shaken for an instant throughout the struggle, 
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the Government owes its continued existence and the Empire in all 
probability its salvation from another and a finally fatal compromise 
with the extinguished South African Republics. For all the purposes 
of the next General Election the references to the war in the Chester¬ 
field speech which the majority of the Opposition consider of sole 
importance are not important. What is of permanent oonsequenoe is 
the spirit which will eventually prevail in the Liberal Party with 
regard to Lord Rosebery’s apparent counsel upon “ freedom from the 
Irish alliance and its oonsequenoe s,” and his reoommendation of the 
clean slate. A.t present the majority of the Opposition rejects that 
prescription, and the question of the oiroumstanoes in which a liberal 
'Goverameht Ynay again be seen in power is not a ooncem of practical 
politics. 

The real choice before the country in respect of the next three or 
four years, which are quite sufficient to engage our whole attention, is 
between a strong Unionist Cabinet and a weak Unionist Cabinet. 
How is the former to be secured, and the latter to be avoided P 

Some pleasantly has been expended upon the passage in'the last 
Fort sightly Review mentioning the belief that the Duke of 
Devonshire may be offered the Premiership when Lord Salisbury 
retires. No one oan hope more devoutly than the writer that any 
depressing contingency of this sort may be averted from the nation, 
and we shall all hope that the contingency is as remote as it ought to 
be, and as has been generally assumed. The only redeeming feature 
contemplated in a Duke of Devonshire Premiership was that it might 
enable Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery to work together. 
Other merit it could not have. Dismissing it from consideration, 
the choice between a weak Unionist Cabinet and a strong Unionist 
Cabinet, which is the only practical form of the question of “ alter* 
native Governments ” now before the oountry, is a choioe between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain for Premier. Upon this point there can 
no longer be a doubt as to the wish of the nation or as to the reasons 
for it. Whether a Cabinet is strong or weak, depends not upon the 
sum of the individual vbIubb of the Ministers composing it, but upon 
the distribution of their influenoe. Ministries of all the Talents are 
exceedingly liable to fail for the very reason that strong personalities 
neutralise pooh other, and make the Cabinet as a whole as weak in 
decision as though it were composed of .irresolutes. Again if the 
initiating position belongs 10 the less vigorous elements, it is impossible 
for a more energetic statesmen, however supreme in his department, 
to exert his full driving power in the Cabinet. He must respect the 
nominal equality of his colleagues so long as he is not formally 
entitled to supervise them. The distinction here, however narrow it 
may seem in theory, is in political action quite vital. No 
Government? in a word, con have a really organio mind if its domin- 
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ating personality oocupies a subordinate position. If Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain were Prime Minister, we could be satisfied by that fact that 
such lamentable weaknesses as the successive fiasoos upon education 
have exposed would not again occur. But no one would regard 
Mr. Balfour’s Premiership as giving any such guarantee. Prejudice 
against Mr. Chamberlain, somewhat of an intelligible but vuainly of 
a discreditable nature, exists in the Unionist Party. It would be idle 
to ignore it. But it is as certain as anything in politics need be, 
that if the Colonial Secretary, being what he is in his qualities and 
faults, were also a person of hereditary title, it would not be possible 
to dispute his pre-eminent fitness to suoceed Lord Salisbury. 

The events of the last few weeks have not only raised Mr.' 
Chamberlain’s position higher than that of any other man in politics 
in the estimation of the Empire: they have gone far to remove a 
reasonable objection to his further predominance. No one could have 
improved the retort to Count von Billow. The situation was a 
delicate one. An answer to the German Chancellor was demanded. 
The least indiscretion might have caused the gravest mischief, either 
by giving the German people the legitimate grievance they had not 
previously possessed or by exposing this country to universal ridicule 
through an ineffective rejoinder. The sphere of foreign policy was 
supposed to be Mr. Chamberlain’s thin ice. But he replied to Count 
von Biilow with a dignity, force and skill that any professional diplo¬ 
matist might have envied. None could have surpassed it, and the nation 
has realised that even in foreign policy Mr. Chamberlain has shown 
himself able to speak for England on emergency ag no other man 
has succeeded in doing for twenty years. And when Mr. Chamber- 
lain has caught the right tone of any question in this way he does 
not again lose it. Nor is it in the least likely, in the new position in 
which this episode leaves him, and after the experience of both kinds 
it has enabled him to acquire, that the Colonial Secretary will repeat 
the two blazing indiscretions of his references to international affairs 
before the war. After all, Mr. Chamberlain has never said anything 
so wantonly wounding to another country as Lord Salisbury’s terrible 
reference to Spain as “ a dying nation.” t 

It will be agreed that the continued existence of the Government 
throughout the war and after a second General Election was due to 
the Colonial Secretary alone. ’Without him the present Government 
could not stand. Against him it is very unlikely that any Govern¬ 
ment would lqpg stand. The only Unionist Cabinet that could be 
depended upon to revitalise the Unionist majority would be one 
with Mr. Chamberlain at its head. A final objection is urged by 
those advocates of national efficiency who recognise in the Colonial 
Secretary by far the most efficient personality in politics. It is urged 
that even Mr. Chamberlain cannot do everything, and that in his own 
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department he is heavily engaged. Both statements are true. But 
on the one hand, in spite of the immense calls which the work of his 
office has made upon him, he has shown, and stall shows, more free 
energy than any of his more leisured colleagues. When he speaks 
on education, for instance, he goes to the root of the matter as those 
more especially responsible for educational policy have never done. If 
he oouldnht do everything he could do more than anyone else towards 
getting everything done. There is one oontingenoy which has never 
been sufficiently considered. Prime Ministers have been Foreign 
Secretaries and Chancellors of the Exchequer. Except for temporary 
periods' of emergency, such doubling of responsibility is not defensible. 
But we are in one of the periods of temporary emergency. It will not 
disappear with wax, but only with the subsequent efforts to deal with 
the questions that have grown out of the war. Why, therefore, 
should not Mr. Chamberlain be Prime Minister without ceasing to be 
Colonial Secretary. If he were, nothing could seem more characteristic 
of the new age of politios, and it would make an impression upon the 
imagination of the Colonies—to whom Mr. Chamberlain is more than 
axe all other statesmen put together—second to nothing which has 
been done even in these last creative years. 

In spite of the dislike with which the present writer’s view, that 
Chesterfield is only Birmingham with a superior gloss, was met a 
month ago, the consensus of testimony upon that head becomes more 
and more remarkable. Mr. John Morley, who is an honest thinker, 
cannot for his life see the difference' between the New liberalism and 
the New Toryism. Mr. Balfour is in the same difficulty when he 
ponders Lord Rosebery's warning against overloaded programmes. 
Abroad no one can grasp the difference between the Colonial Secretary’s 
principles and those of the ex-Premier. The Voncarts, the Socialist 
organ in Berlin, had the good fortune to coin the wittiest thing yet 
said of the Chesterfield policy. “ Lord Rosebery is Mr. Chamberlain 
—etlifion de luxe.” Whether this plain truth is a promising germ from 
which the revival of real party life can be expected to spring, is a 
question not now necessary to discuss. Whether, the notion of third 
parties being finally eliminated, the ex-Premier should belong to the 
party which is more or to that which is less in agreement with his 
principles, may also remain debatable. And whether he would be 
willing, as the nation would much desire, to take the Foreign Office 
upon the only side in connection with which a solid Imperial 
administration is likely to be possible for the next few years—that is 
a query which may be thrown in with the other two. Bht what is the 
sum of the inquiry is that upon Lord Rosebery’s arguments in favour 
of national efficiency, Mr. phamberlain and no other ought to be 
Prime Minister. 


Calchas. 



THE WAR AND THE LIBERALS. 

“ Er^a seat lost to the Unionists is a seat gained to the Boers. 1 ' 
Epigrams of this kind are always open to misoanstructian f and the 
Liberals have availed themselves of this somewhat indiscreet utter¬ 
ance, endorsed, as it was, by a, perhaps, too outspoken statesman, to 
repudiate a charge to which they are peculiarly sensitive. At every 
liberal meeting it is asserted as a recognised truth that the Govern¬ 
ment owed their success at the last General Election to the fact that 
the electorate were misled into believing that the British Liberals,' 
in common with the Irish Home Rulers, were more in sympathy 
with the Boers than with their own fellow-oountrymen in South 
Africa. The assertion is as untrue as the contention that the success 
of the Unionist Party at the polls was caused by false representations 
that the war was virtually over. The return of an overwhelming 
Ministerial majority at the General Election was due, not to any 
popular approval of the mode in which the war had been conducted, 
but to the sound popular instinct that the wur was more likely to be 
carried on with vigour by the Unionists than by their L 'eral 
opponents. If the electorate had genuinely believed that the war 
was over at the time when the late Parliament was dissolved, the 
result of the polls would, I am oonVinoed, have been, to say the least, 
far less unfavourable to the liberals. It was exactly because the 
public felt doubts as to whether the war was really finished that 
they went solid for the party which had pledged itself to see the 
matter through. It was reluctance to change horses when crossing a 
stream, not a belief that the stream was already crossed and the 
opposite bank reaohed, that led the constituencies to give the 
Unionist administration a fresh lease of office by an increased 
majority. The British public had come by instinct, rather, perhaps, 
than by reason, to the oonviction that the phrase which I have 
quoted above was not a mere party ray, hut a true statement of a 
plain fact, and voted foT the Unionists in accordance with this con¬ 
viction. It may, I think, be useful to point out the grounds whioh 
rendered the attitude adopted by the Liberal Party towards the war 
one of the chief causes, if not the chief cause, of Boer resistance 
having proved so determined and so protracted. 

Let me say at starting that I have no wish to charge the Liberals 
as a body with any want of patriotism. I am convinoed that the 
great majority of the party in search, of a leader are honestly 
anxious to uphold the honour of Great Britain and to protect the 
interests of the British Empire. My complaint is that the Liberals 
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lira hitherto failed to realise the plain truth that the attitude they 
have adopted in deferenoe to party exigencies has inevitably tended 
to defeat the object they have equally at heart with their Unionist 
opponents, namely, that of bringing the war to a speedy and honourable 
dose. There is, I know, a oertain Motion of the liberal Party which 
honestly considers the war in South Africa to be a sin and a shame 
on the paft of England, and which therefore feela it a duty to advocate 
the conclusion of peaoe at any prioe, and at any cost I can under* 
stand the view taken by such moo as my did friends Mr. John 
Morley and Mr. Courtney, and though I regard their view as mis¬ 
taken I cannot blame them for employing every influence at their 
disposal to stop the war. I have no idea that any consideration I 
could urge would modify their opinion as to what they deem the 
unrighteousness of the war. I am even more oonvinoed that nothing 
I or any one can urge would induce the Irish Nationalists to desire 
anything hut the defeat and the humiliation of the United Kingdom, 
or would persuade the oamp followers of the Liberal Party, the Bryn 
Roberta and the Lloyd-Georges, to modify their pro-Boer sympathies. 
My argument is addressed only to that large class of liberals who, 
whether they call themselves liberal Imperialists, Qladstonians or 
Radicals, hold that the war can only he terminated by the absolute 
suppression of all armed resistance to our Imperial authority within 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. I oannot wonder at the 
sensitiveness of this class of liberals to the imputation that their 
political attitude has prolonged the resistance of the Boers. It is 
only in accordance with the routine of party warfare that this impu¬ 
tation should be»despribed by all authorised exponents of Liberalism 
as a shallow device of the Unionists designed to impugn the 
patriotism of His Majesty’s Opposition. I oannot but think, however, 
that if the Liberals would take the trouble to realise how their 
attitude is judged from the Boer point of view, they would see cause 
to modify their attitude and thereby to free themselves from the 
charge, that, however unintentionally, they are practically encouraging 
the Boers to prolong their armed resistance. I read time after time 
in the Westminster Gazette, the ablest and most moderate organ of tbe 
Liberal Party, thtit it is absurd to imagine the Boers are really 
influenced by speeches made in England by English politicians whom 
they barely know by name ; that the leading men of the Liberal 
Party have done everything in their power by their utterances to 
oonvinoe the Boers that tne annexation of the twin Republics is, 
under the circumstances, an absolute necessity for England, and that 
in consequence the responsibility for the prolongation of the war rests 
with the Unionist administration, not with the Liberal Opposition. 
I do not dispute this contention being put forward in good faith; I 
think, however, it would be asserted with lees fervour if the liberals 
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realised the interpretation plaoed by the Boers upon the attitude 
adopted by the Liberal Party both in Parliament and in the Press. 

An admission that the Boers are hopelessly, almost, inoredibly, 
ignorant of foreign polities, and of the conditions, social, political 
and economical of all foreign States, is not inconsistent with an 
assertion that they are well acquainted with their own history, and 
especially with those periods during whioh they have been brought 
first into oontact, and then into conflict, with England. According 
to their way of thinking the struggle between British supremacy and 
■Boer independence forms the central pivot round whioh all recent 
history has revolved. Of the adult males in the Transvaal over thirty, 
there oan hardly be one in a hundred to whom the series ^ of events 
which commenced with the annexation of the Transvaal by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, and terminated with our surrender, after our 
defeat at Majuba, are not imprinted upon their memory by personal 
experiences. Even amongst Boers of a younger generation these 
events are known by recitals of their parents and kinsfolk who had 
fought the British redcoats and, according to the Boer version, had 
smote them hip and thigh, till they had confessed themselves beaten 
and sued for peace. The lesson taught by these memories was one 
that could be read running. To speak plainly, the Boers came 
to two conclusions from their experiences of the campaign which 
ended with Majuba. The first was that they were more than a 
match for British troops. The second was they could rely upon the 
support of the Liberal Party in England to baffle the execution of 
any Imperialist policy in respect of South Afrioa which might find 
favour with British Conservatives, and to ultimately effect its reversal. 
I do not assert that this conclusion was correct, but I do assert it was 
justified from a Boer point of view by the known facts of the case. 
Let me recall briefly what these facts were. 

It was in 1877 that Lord Carnarvon, who was Minister for the 
Colonies in the British Ministry, brought forward a scheme for con¬ 
verting the various South African States into a Confederation similar 
to that of the Dominion of Canada. The incorporation of the 
Transvaal. An enabling bill was brought into Parliament by the 
Government and was strongly opposed by Mr. Gladstone, as loader of 
the Liberal Party. The scheme, whioh was mainly the outoome of 
Sir Bartle Frere’s policy as Governor of the Cape Colony, broke down 
owing to the opposition of- the Dutch element in South Africa and 
to the antagonism of the Liberals in England, and finally died 
Btillbom. Belt during the period when Confederation was still 
under discussion in South Africa, the Transvaal was annexed 
by the British Government at the , instance of Sir Bartle 
Frere. Whether the annexation was wise or unwise, just or unjust, 
is an issue foreign to the purpose of this article. It is enough to say 
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that the reasons put forward in favour of annexation were accepted 
as valid by the official Liberals, but were disputed with great 
acrimony by a number of independent liberals of whom Mr. Leonard 
Courtney was perhaps the most prominent. Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Gladstone returned to power, and almost his first act on becoming 
Prime Minister was to dismiss Sir Bartle Frere from bis Governor¬ 
ship. Efts recall was understood at the Cape as involving the 
abandonment of any idea of Confederation; and the Boers not 
unnaturally supposed that the annexation of the Transvaal would be. 
cancelled as a matter of course. This expectation was not fulfilled 
at the outset. When Parliament met in 1880 the Queen’s Speech, 
as drawn up by Mr. Gladstone, contained the announcement that 
Her Majesty intended to maintain her supremacy over the Transvaal. 
Lord Wolseley was sent to the Transvaal to try and pacify the Boers, 
who were already threatening a resort to arms for the recovery of 
their independence. His Lordship speaking as the authorised 
representative of the British Government assured the Boers that the 
British flag would wave over Pretoria so long as the sun rose in the 
East and sunk in the West. 

Notwithstanding this assurance the Boers rose in arms against the 
British authorities, and attacked the British troops. In November, 
1880, the agents of the Pretoria Government were prevented by 
armed Boers from levying execution in the Queen’s name on a Boer 
farmer who had refused to pay taros due to the Crown. In order to 
uphold the authority of Great Britain three hundred British troops 
were sent to Potehefstroom, the locality in whioh the first act of 
overt insurrectidb had taken plaoe. The smallness of the force 
employed to enforce the law encouraged the Boers in the belief that 
England, under a Liberal administration, attached no serious value 
to the retention of the Transvaal, and on the 15th of December, the 
anniversary of the one great victory the Boers had ever won in their 
innumerable wars with the Kaffirs, a mass meeting was held at 
Heidelberg, at which the restoration of the Bepublio was declared, 
and the Boer flog was hoisted in lieu of the Union Jack. Sir Owen 
Lanyon, the British Governor of the Transvaal, was ordered by 
the leaders of the insurrection to quit Pretoria within forty-eight 
hours, and to hand over the capital to the insurgents in order to 
avoid bloodshed. On the Governor’s refusal to comply with these 
conditions, the Boers fired upon a detachment of British troops on 
their march to Pretoria, and killed one third of the who]p force while 
the survivors were taken prisoners. Within a few days the only 
portions of the Transvaal which remained under British authority 
were the towns of Pretoria, Potchefstroom, and Standerton, and the 
garrisons of these towns were forthwith blockaded by the Boers. 
Meanwhile the Home Government could not make up their minds 
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either to let the insurgents depart in peaoe or to take the steps 
required to put down the insurrection. The campaign was one long 
series of ineffectual attempts to relieve the besieged garrisons with 
inadequate forces under inefficient oommand. The cause of the 
Boers was espoused openly by a large section of the English 
Liberals. A committee was formed to urge upon the Ministry the 
dtlty of restoring the independence of the Transvaal; and the 
Government, while asserting that England oould not give way in 
presence of an armed insurrection against her authority, let it be 
understood that if the Boers would only lay down their arms, they 
might recover such a degree of independence as would satisfy all 
reasonable requirements. Negotiations were instituted between the 
Colonial Office and the provisional Government established by the 
Boers in the Transvaal. These negotiations were conducted through 
the agenoy of the Orange Free State, and on the very eve of 
Majuba Sir Hercules Robinson, who had succeeded Sir Bartle 
Frere as Governor of the Cape Colony, telegraphed to President 
Brand that “if armed opposition ceased forthwith Her Majesty’s 
Government would thereupon endeavour to frame such a sohexne as 
they believe would satisfy all enlightened friends of the Transvaal.” 

I am not concerned to criticise the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
policy adopted by Mr. Gladstone in respect of the Transvaal insur¬ 
rection. If the events of the last few years do not suffice to condemn 
this polioy in the sight of all sensible Englishmen, nothing that I 
or anybody oould say is likely to prove effective. It is, however, 
only fair to admit that the Transvaal question did not excite any 
very keen interest amongst the British public at” the period with 
which I am dealing. The country was undoubtedly weary of the 
oonBtant wars we had had to wage in South Africa at our own cost 
and risk for the protection of our colonies against Kaffir raids. 
Neither Conservatives nor liberals attached much value at the time 
to the possession of the Transvaal, and it was only in accordance with 
British nature that the spectacle of a small and insignificant State 
venturing to defy the might of the British Empire should excite a 
certain amount of sympathy even though the defianoe was directed 
against our own country. Whatever may have Wen the explanation 
there can be no doubt about tbe foot that the war in the Transvaal 
was conducted in a half-hearted way, both on the spot? and at home. 
The Gladstone Government were more anxious to get out of an 
embarrassing position than to uphold tbe authority of England in 
South Afrioa. The knowledge that the home authorities were, to say 
the least, indifferent to any successes in the field whiok might 
necessitate the prolongation of the war; paralysed the energies of the 
officers in command of the British troops. On any other hypothesis 
it is difficult to account for the almost unbroken series of ineffectual 
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advanoes and disastrous repulses which, on our side, characterised 
the military operations of the campaign. 

jfc.On the 27th of February the campaign came to an end with the 
defeat of Majuba Hill. A week later Sir Evelyn Wood, who had 
suooeeded to the command of the British troops in South Africa on 
the death of General Colley, concluded an armistice with the Beer 
insurgents. The armistioe was concluded without the previous 
sanction of the British Government. It was contended on Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s behalf that he reoommended the conclusion of an armistice 
simply and solely from military considerations, as he deemed it 
utterly incredible that the Government oould ever make peace upon 
the.terms on which, as be had reason to know, the Boers would alone 
oonsent to lay down their arms. Be this as it may, the Ministry 
sanctioned at once the prolongation of the armistioe on the ground 
that the negotiations with President Brand had been commenced 
previous to the battles of Lungs Nek and Majuba, and that the 
accident of our having in the meanwhile sustained a disastrous, if 
not ignominious, defeat fumishedno adequate excuse for our refusing to 
prooeed with the negotiations in question. When onee the negotia¬ 
tions were resumed, it beoame obvious, alike to the British and the 
Boers in South Afrioa, that the Liberals under Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership were prepared to oonoede any terms demanded by the 
insurgents, provided these terms oould be arranged in such a manner 
as, in Chinese phrase, “ to save the faoe ” of England. On March 
22 Mr. Gladstone announced in the House £of Commons that an 
arrangement had bqen concluded between Sir Evelyn Wood, acting 
on behalf of the British Government, and the Boers, by which absolute 
self-government was restored to the Boers. The only restrictions 
on the completeness of our surrender were that the Suzerainty of the 
Queen was to remain in force throughout the Transvaal; that the 
Imperial Government was to control the foreign relations of the 
Transvaal with other States; that Her Majesty’s troops should have 
the right to enter and cross the territory of the Transvaal for military 
purposes in the event of any native war; and that a representative of 
the Suzerain Powerthould reside at Pretoria with the title of Resident. 

Publio instinct in England resented the idea of a surrender on the 
morrow of a military defeat, and I doubt whether the sudden termina¬ 
tion of the war in the Transvaal was popular even with the liberal 
Party.' Still, tire leaders ot the party, with hardly an exception, 
expressed their approval of the conclusion of peaoe, andf declared that 
far from any disgrace attaching to England for her surrender of the 
Transvaal after an inglorious campaign and a derisive defeat, the 
world at large and the Boers in particular would regard our action as an 
act of generous magnanimity. The Conservatives attaoked the surrender 
on party rathef than national grounds, and the oountry may fairly he 
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said to have acquiesoed in the policy of “ scuttle,” not indeed with 
enthusiasm, but with a feeling that perhaps after all it was the best 
ending of a bad business. X need not say that the Soars did not adopt 
the version of our surrender put forward by Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues. From the Soar point of view we surrendered because we 
had been defeated, because we were sick of the war, becauso we were 
not prepared to make the sacrifices required to secure a successful 
termination of the campaign, and more than all because the direction 
of the State was in the hands of the liberals, who, as a party, were 
opposed to any extension of our Imperial liabilities. ' * 

At the oonolusion of the armistice a Commission was appointed to 
meet at Pretoria to draw up a treaty of peace between - England and 
the Transvaal The meeting of the Commission was delayed by the 
untoward incident that, though the armistice was signed on the 6th 
of March, news of its conclusion was not communicated to the British 
garrison of Potehefstroom till the 22nd of March, and that in con¬ 
sequence the garrison after a prolonged and gallant defence had 
been compelled to surrender owing to the lack of food. Considering 
that the distance between Majuba and Potehefstroom is only Borne 
two hundred miles, and that the tracks from one place to the other 
are along a stretch of fiat open veldt, it is difficult to suppose the 
Boer forces beleaguering Potehefstroom were ignorant of the armis¬ 
tice within a fortnight of its conclusion. To quote a narrative of the 
campaign, written with a strong bias in favour of the liberal party: 
“ This little episode, happening at the time it did, had an unfortunate 
effect, causing some ill-feeling on either side.” On learning the facts 
of the surrender Sir Evelyn Wood insisted upon the return of the 
guns captured by the Boers. Two months however elapsed before 
the Boers consented to restore the guns they had obtained by the 
suppression of intelligence, which they had promised to communicate 
to the British garrison. It was only in the first days of June that 
the Commission was enabled to meet at Pretoria to discuss the details 
of the treaty about to he concluded. As the British Government 
hod no intention, and what was mare, was known to have no inten¬ 
tion of resuming the war, our Commissioners were not in a position 
to stand out for any conditions not included within the terms of the 
armistice. In consequence no adequate provision of any kind was 
made for the protection of the Boers who had stood by the British 
authorities during the annexation period, or for the good treatment 
of natives Who had rendered us assistance during the war. The 
Vdksraad, which was convoked to ratify the Convention, declined to 
do so for many weeks, on the plea that the terms were not such as 
the Transvaal had a right to demand; and it was only after Mr. 
Gladstone had intimated to the Boer leaders that he would he pre¬ 
pared to modify the treaty later on if it proved-in any respect 
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unsatisfactory, that the Yolksraad ratified the Convention on the 
14th Ootober, 1881. 

With the final conclusion oi peace the interest of the British public 
in (he fortunes of the Transvaal was suspended for a considerable 
period. The story of the war and of our surrender was not exactly 
a brilliant chapter in our national annals; and crying over spilt 
milk is not a practice oongenial to the British character. Both 4he 
Ministry and the country were alike anxious to hear as little at 
possible of British South Afrioa in general and of the Transvaal ir 
particular. Meanwhile, the course of events tended to confirm the 
conviction of the Boers that with the Liberal Party in office they 
. had no cause to fear any determined opposition to their desire foi 
absolute independence, unfettered even by the nominal trammel: 
imposed by the suzerainty of Great Britain. 

In the Bummer of 1883 the Yolksraad sent a deputation to England 
to obtain various modifications in the Treaty of Pretoria required 
from a Boer point of view in order to render the Convention work¬ 
able. The deputation, whose head was President Kruger, arrived 
in London early in November, but was not received at the Foreigr 
Office for some time owing to the news that Mompoer, a Kafiu 
chief, who had been taken prisoner by the Boers and sentenced tc 
death, had been hung in Pretoria just before their arrival. In all 
probability Mompoer deserved his fate, but, as he was a chief undei 
our protection, the British Government had interfered on his behalf 
and had obtained an undertaking from the President of the Transvaa 
that the sentence of death should not be carried into execution til 
Mr. Kruger hdd bad the opportunity of discussing the matter ii 
London with the Minister for the Colonies. As a sort of protest 
against Mompoer’s having been hung in defiance of this under 
standing, the late Lord Derby, who had left the Conservative Party 
and taken office as Secretary of State for the Colonies under Mr 
Gladstone, declined to receive the Commissioners of the Transvaa' 
till a deoent interval had elapsed. When, however, sufficient respect 
had been shown to the manes of Mompoer, “ the little episode ” wai 
not allowed to disturb the friendly relations between the Transvaa' 
and the Liberal Administration. In accordance with the request: 
of the deputation the following modifications were made in thf 
Treaty of Pretoria. The Transvaal State was allowed to change iti 
name into that of the South African Beptkblio. The offioe of Real 
dent was abolished, and his place, it was agreed, was to be filled ir 
future by an Agent, whose status was left undefined* It was, how¬ 
ever, decided that our Agent was not to communicate directly witl 
the Imperial Government, but indirectly through the ohannel of oui 
High Commissioner, who was also the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
and as such responsible to the Cape Ministry. Our control over the 
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foreign relations at the Transvaal was abandoned with the solitary 
proviso that no Treaty should he concluded by the Republic with any 
Power except the Orange Free State till the draft had been submitted 
to Her Majesty’s Government for six months. After this period 
had elapsed the Treaty was to become valid provided no objection 
had been made on the part of the Suzerain Power. The right of 
Cheat Britain to march troops through the Transvaal* without 
demanding permission from the Government of Pretoria was also 
abandoned. In fact, the Treaty of 1881 was whittled down till 
nothing was left beyond a vague claim to a nominal Suzerainty on 
the part of England, and even this claim, as the delegates declared 
on their return to Pretoria, had been tacitly surrendered. What 
other conclusion, I would ask, could the Boers draw from the facts 
to which I hare briefly referred than that they had no cause to fear 
any effective antagonism to their schemes of aggrandisement on 
the part of England so long, at any rate, as the liberal Party 
remained in office P 

It is possible the willingness of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
to throw away the few safeguards provided by the Treaty of 
Pretoria for the protection of British subjects residing in the 
Transvaal may be accounted for, to some extent, by the popular 
belief, then prevalent, that the South African Republic was falling 
to pieces. Internal disputes, financial embarrassments, general cor¬ 
ruption and wholesale jobbery manifested themselves in the Trans¬ 
vaal with renewed vigour after the restoration of independent Boer 
rule. The British settlers who bad made homes in the Transvaal 
had, under one pretext or another, been driven out of the country as 
soon as the war was over, and the probability seemed to be that the 
oountxy would fall back into the disorganisation which bad preceded 
its annexation by Great Britain. Within a few months, however, of 
the London Conference, a new element was introduced into the 
Transvaal problem. Hie development of the Rand mines by British 
industry had reached a point which established the fact that the 
Transvaal was the owner of one of the richest goldfields, if not the 
richest, that the world bad ever known. Forthwith British settlers 
poured into the country, and with their arrival wfealth began to pour 
into the Treasury of the South African Republic. 

It so happened that the sudden acquisition of wealth by the 
Transvaal coincided with'the accession of the Conservatives to power 
after the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. Circumstances 
bad changed,' and the indifference with which the British public bad 
hitherto regarded the Transvaal was suooeeded by a very widespread 
interest in the fortunes of the Republio. This change of sentiment 
made itself manifest in the attitude of the British Government. 
The surrender of the Transvaal was an accomplished foot which 
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E n g l and had neither the ■wish near the power to remove. By the 
treaty under which the Boers had reoovered their independence, 
equal rights and privileges to those promised to the native-bom 
burghers were guaranteed to British subjects within the territories of 
the Bepublio. It therefore became the duty of the British Govern¬ 
ment to gee that this guarantee was duly observed, and this* duty, 
as the Boers soon learnt by experience, was discharged far nftare 
effectively under a Conservative than under a liberal administration. 
Thus the Boers were confirmed in their belief that the Liberal 
Party in England were their natural allies. 

Again, by an accidental coincidence, the return of an overwhelming 
.Unionist majority at the General Election of 1895 was followed by 
the agitation on the part of the Uitlanders for the redress of their 
grievances under Boer rule, and their demands were actively sup¬ 
ported by Lord Salisbury’s Administration. The agitation culminated 
in the Jameson Baid. The repudiation of the Raid by the Ministry 
failed to convince the Boers that the British Government had not 
been a party, directly or indirectly, to the invasion of their territory, 
while the hysterical vehemenoe with which the Baid was denounced 
by the English liberals, as compared with the moderation displayed 
by the Conservatives in condemning the proceedings of our fellow- 
oountrymen in the Transvaal, strengthened the view held in Pretoria 
that in the event of any attempt on the part of England to redress 
the wrongs of British residents in the Transvaal such an attempt 
would encounter the determined hostility of the liberal Party and 
of their Nationalist associates. 

The limits ot space preclude any exhaustive discussion of the 
causes which led the Boers to oount upon the support of the Eng¬ 
lish liberals at the period when President Kruger, having, as he 
thought, completed his armaments, and having concluded an offen¬ 
sive and defensive alliance with the Orange Free State, declared war 
against England, and invaded her territory in Natal. It is enough 
for my present purpose to say that the reliance of the Boers upon 
liberal support was not in itself unreasonable. I am fully aware 
that a large sectiop of the liberal Party are as patriotic and as loyal 
as the Unionists themselves. What I do blame in them is their 
apparent incapacity to realise the suspicion to which they are not 
unjustly exposed by their party record. If then leaders had had 
the oourage at the outset to declare that in their own opinion and in 
that of their followers the war waged by England was a just and a 
righteous war, and one which must be carried out to the bitter mid 
by the whole force of the British Empire, the war, X am convinced, 
would have been terminated long ago. Whether this is so is a 
matter of speculative opinion which cannot he proved or disproved. 
But I fail tp comprehend how sensible and honest liberals can 
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refuse to see that their past record renders the duty of speaking out 
plainly more incumbent upon them than on ordinary politicians. 
It is their boast that they are the inheritors of Gladstoninn prin¬ 
ciples, the sole Burvivors of the great party which he led to ruin. 
If thejr contention is true, they are in favour of the polioy which 
dictated the surrender of the Transvaal after the defeat of, Majuba. 
I 5o not say they are so wedded; but I do say they are suspected 
abroad, and especially in South Africa, of being so wedded, and 
suspected ’on strong prima facie evidence. They have indeed voted 
the supplies necessary for the war, but as yet they have never 
adopted a loyal and open attitude by making it known that in 
respect of the war they are one at heart, not only with the British- 
Government, but with the vast majority of their British fellow- 
oountrymen. On the contrary, they have never lost an opportunity 
of criticising the conduct of the war ; of making the most of every 
reverse our troops have sustained j of repudiating individual respon¬ 
sibility for the methods employed in order to suppress the guerilla 
warfare waged by the Boers; of denouncing alleged abuses of 
power on the part of our military authorities at home and on the 
field ; of declaring that the country is growing weary of the burden 
of the war; and of intimating, without the slightest evidence in sup¬ 
port of the intimation, that the Boers would be ready to make peace 
if the Government would only make conciliatory advances. Even 
Lord Rosebery advocates our recognising the authority of President 
Kruger, and our entering into semi-official relations with him in the 
faint hope that he might suggest terms on which negotiations might 
be based hereafter. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman can find nothing 
better to dwell upon at this crisis in our country’s fortunes than 
“ the methods of barbarism ” which he considers have been employed 
in the course of the campaign. Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, and 
the minor lights of the Opposition, have never yet ventured to protest 
against the scurrilous abuse of our Ministers and of our generals 
employed by such members of their party as Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, and others of the same kidney. They have never 
dared to denounce, in outspoken terms, the exultation expressed at 
every defeat of British troops by Irish Nationalists of the Redmond 
and Davitt type. They have satisfied themselves with jplaying the 
part of candid friends, exaggerating our failures and disparaging 
our successes. Liberals, Buch as Mr. Courtney and Mr. Marley, who 
honestly believe the war to be a crime, and do not hesitate to express 
their belief, I regard with respect; but towards Liberals who, holding 
the war to be just and unavoidable, are yet afraid to identify them¬ 
selves with the war party, my feeling, whatever] else it may be, is 
certainly not one to which tile term respectful could be fairly applied. 

At home all political utterances are understood to be employed in 
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accordance with the rules of our party warfare. But to the Boers 
our party system, is as unintelligible as the differential calculus. It 
is only natural the Boers should judge of the future by their experi¬ 
ence of the past. That the England of to-day is not the same 
England as that of Mr. Gladstone’s era is a fact they have no means 
of realising. They all reoolleet how this oountry undertdbk the 
annexation of the Transvaal with a light heart. They all remember 
how, after a number of defeats, England apparently grew weary of 
the oontest. They can never forget the proudest inaidant of their 
annals, when England on the morrow of an ignominious disaster 
abandoned any further attempt to maintain her possession of the 
-Transvaal, and accepted the terms of surrender dictated by the 
subjects who had thrown off her rule. They know, too, that this 
refusal to face the music took plaoe under a Liberal Administration 
in England; and they feel confident that if they can hold out long 
enough to render the British nation impatient of the sacrifices 
required to carry out the purpose for which the war was undertaken, 
they may rely on the annexation of the Republic being cancelled in 
deference to popular opinion as represented by the English Liberals. 
The reliance may be misplaced. I have no doubt myself that it 
rests on no basis of solid fact. But from a Boer point of view the 
record of the past justifies the anticipations of the future. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the assertion at which the Liberals 
take so muoh umbrage, namely, that every seat lost by the Govern¬ 
ment is a seat won by the Boers, is not a mere piece of party rhetoric, 
but the statement of sober truth. It would be absurd to suppose that 
the Boers follow the vicissitudes of English party contests with very 
close attention. But it is matter of notoriety that pro-Boer 
partisans in the United Kingdom lose no occasion of assuring their 
correspondents in the Transvaal and the Free State that public 
opinion at home is turning against the war, that England is weary of 
the oontest, and that the liberal Party are anxious to bring the 
campaign to a dose on any reasonable terms. The flowing tide will, the 
Boers are assured, sweep all before it when once the liberals carry the 
day. The non-committal attitude adopted by the liberals as 
a party in respect of the war has tended inevitably to enoourage 
the Boers in prolonging their armed resistance, and the abandonment 
of this attitude would do muoh to dispel the fatuous hopes by which 
the Boers are led to oontinue the war. * If this is so the Moderate 
Liberals, so long as they refuse to dissociate themselves from their 
pro-Boer colleagues, have no right to oomplain if every Liberal suocess 
is regarded by their fellow-countrymen as a gain to the Boer cause, 
and therefore a loss to the fcause of England. 


Edward Dicey. 
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NoTHUfo could be more na\f in itself or more amusing to a oynioal 
observer than the tempest of indignation unloosed in England by the 
latest performances of Count von Billow. His reply to Mr. Ghambeiv 
lain was the most palpable political blunder committed by a German 
Minister since the creation of the Empire. In the ooznplacent 
unwisdom of its substance and the trivial cleverness of its form it 
was the work of a feuilletonist, not of a statesman. Its laok of sound 
judgment and serious faculty would have done the greatest credit to- 
the most superficial amateur at the Wilhelmstrasse, and that such a 
display of dandy debate should have become possible when the 
successor of the Iron Chancellor discusses in the Reiohatog an inter¬ 
national question of the most delicate and critical kind, is one more 
ill-omened instance of the ebb of luck on every side of German 
polities which has attended the fourth Chanoellor’s tenure of office. 
When we remember the ferocious sneers of Prince Bismarck at the 
statesmen of the Second Empire, it is impossible not to he struck by 
the fact that Count von Billow, with his florid and facetious person¬ 
ality and the fluency of his light rhetoric, bean on the whole a 
far more vivid resemblance to the Due de Giamont than to 
Bismarck himself. A cheaper sacrifice of serious statesmanship to 
tinsel effect than the “ II mord le grunt,” quotation will hardly be 
found in the declamation either of Gramont or OUivisr. If 
Frederick the Great suooumbed to the phrase, then the less Frederick 
he. As soon as peoples believe themselves invincible, their day is 
nearer at band than when they feared for their future. To say that 
criticism of the Prussian army was “biting at granite,” did not 
prevent the Pr u s sian army at Jena from biting the dust, and the 
spirit of the boasting epigram was the cause of the catastrophe. 

But there was neither diplomatic mystery nor sadden revelation 
about the attempted lesson to the Colonial Secretary. The speech 
was neither novel nor surprising. It was precisely what had been 
predicted for weeks by every well-informed observer of German 
polities. It was the last of a systematic series of speeches, lively in their 
type and monotonous in their repetition. No one in all' probability 
was more disconcerted by the latest result of them than the author. 
He had taken # the extraordinary slowness, the entirely characteristic 

(1) It ought to In add that this article was hi type Mart the views it expreeaes 
Moafasd ringnlar oonobontion bp tin eonauneaniaat of a campaign against th» Vernik 
ChanoaDwfn some of tfca moat influential organa of the German press. “A master ol 
qwdoaa phrases ” whose «• indefinite dip l o m a ti c platitudes an no longer acceptable,” 
»J» <ha clerical £M»sets Volkwitung . Whan it and the Peesiasts and rrmltfkrttr 
ItUmg agree that a sta te s m a n is a iailnre, no actuary would reckon his official 
existence a good lib. 
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and inimitable slowness, of the English people in awakening to the 
nature of bis taotios for a genuine long sufferanoe of what they 
already understood. 

Count von Biilow in short had only meant to do again what he had 
frequently done before. He had played the game with impunity 
so long as to have entirely forgotten that it was dangerous. „ The 
Iron Qhahoellor never went so for in his references to this oountry^ae 
has repeatedly been done by the Chanoellor in Dresden china. 
More. England never has been publicly handled in these last two 
centuries by any foreign statesman after the manner in which Count 
von Biilow has indulged himself, and there is no other nation which 
Count von Biilow has treated or would core to treat in the same style. 
"When he promptly introduced the Navy Bill in the Beichstag after 
the battle of Colenso, in the Severest of his cauteries, his speech was 
understood by his audience to mean that England’s Imperial 
supremacy was following that of Spain and Holland. “ No one,” he 
permitted himself to remark, “ can say what oonsequenoes the war 
will have which in the last few weeks has set South Africa in flames. 
The English Prime Minister said some time ago that the weak nations 
were always becoming weaker and the strong ones stronger. Every* 
thing that has since happened proves the truth of the words.” In 
the speech upon the seizure of the Bundesrath, he need not one 
syllable of conciliatory oomment, but roused the repeated and 
prolonged cheers of an assembly saturated through and through with 
Anglophobia, by speaking exactly as he might have done had the 
British apology been an abject surrender extorted from a hostile and 
reluctant Power. Elated by these successes the German Chancellor 
has gone farther, and has never spoken in the Beichstag with refer¬ 
ence to the conventional friendship with England without deliberately 
exciting the unfriendly laughter of the fractions at our expense. This 
is an entirely new amenity between nations, and the odd thing is 
that it should have drawn no effective protest from this country till 
now, and that Count von Biilow, pursuing the easy tenor of his 
satirical way, should at this particular point have been overwhelmed 
without notice by the full fury of British wrath. The most distasteful 
exhibition of the Chancellor's pretty wit was in the dehate following 
the return of the Kaiser from Queen 'Victoria’s burial, wham Count 
von Biilow. explained that the-visit which moved the heart of our 
people had no politioal meaning on th» German side, bat that if 
England (hoes to indulge in sentimental ecstasies upon the subject, it 
would he absurd for Germany to rebuff her enthusiastic advances. 
Thus the suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain had impotently attempted 
to assail the honour of tha German army was in a mere “ concatena¬ 
tion accordingly ” with all Biihrw’s odd. levity of thought and 
expression whenever England is concerned. “We desire friendly 
relations—u£on the basis of complete reciprocity and mutual respect.” 
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Upon such refrigerated platitudes he rings the banal changes, until 
England feds like Anna TTananina trying to live with her irreproach¬ 
able and detestable prig of a husband. It will be admitted that a 
stranger and more unpromising dialect has never been practised in 
diplomacy between two friendly nations. Every speech made by the 
fourth Chancellor upon questions touching Anglo- German relations 
has left them coder and still oooler than before. They are now 
below zero, and will assuredly remain at that temperature unless the 
Kaiser thaws them by another touch of his warm genius. This is 
what Count von Biilow has done, and unless another Bill suoh as 
has often been talked of for the increase of the German ftavy 
by yet another fifty per cent, is in contemplation, he has done it 
absolutely without need. Under the present conditions of European 
politics, the fourth Chancellor’s achievement is suoh that Bismarck 
might well rank his successor with Gxamont, Ollivier and Mr. 
Gladstone, of whom he said that if he had done as much misohief to 
his oountry in as short a time as they had to theirs, the rest of his life 
would not be long enough for prayers and penance. There is very 
much of the airy Aidbiades in Count von Billow’s parliamentary 
manner, and in politics above all the bitter cynic can nearly always say 
to Alcibiades, “ Go on and prosper—for thou wilt ruin them all.” 

There is a more serious and unpleasant question than the persiflage 
which gives the subtle Anglophobe bouquet to the sparkle of Count 
Billow’s speeches. It is that of the habitual bad faith of his diplo¬ 
macy. Upon this point it would be futile to minoe words. The 
German Chancellor has attempted, in this as in every other sphere, 
to imitate the praotioe of Prince Bismarck, but always at the cost of 
this oountry, and with the invaluable result to us of making the 
Foreign Office more firm and cautious in its dealings with him. 
“ Truth,” said the Iron Chancellor of his old master William I., 
“ was dearer to him than anything else. In my diplomatic business 
I also have endeavoured to speak the truth always, but circumstances 
sometimes compelled us both to deviate from it a little in public. 
How hard that always was for the old Emperor! He always blushed 
on such occasions, and I—I could not look at him, and so quickly 
turned away.” There is a good deal idealised in this affecting and 
inimitable picture, but there is also something real. Whatever may 
be thought of the well-known devioes of Bismarckian craft, they 
never went beyond the necessary, and were oonoealed as long a9 
possible. But what the great Chanoellor did for necessity the clever 
Chancellor does for riefame. He does not wait to be found out. 
He hastens to advertise his own sharp praotioe. He has oertainly 
secured at least one object which, according to circumstances, may 
prove one of the most important achievements of German diplomacy, 
as her press asserts, or, on the other hand, may remain a nebular 
hypothesis for generations. But let us oome to details upon the 
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subject in which Count von Billow has achieved the remarkable 
double result of making the Foreign Office thoroughly awake to the 
tactics of the Wilhelmstrasse and the British nation to the real 
sentiments of the German people. 

Nothing in the Granitred* gave more or more just offence in this 
country fyan the characteristic passage in which Count Biilow hinted 
that he had received “ assurances from the other side ” as to the 
innocent intentions of Mr. Chamberlain in the Edinburgh speech. 
It would he hard to Bay whether the superficial audacity or the 
essential and absurd feebleness of this move is most to he marvelled 
at. Count von Biilow could not but know that he would he met 
with a flat denial, that he would he unable to reply, and that only 
one inference would remain to be drawn by the least acute intelli¬ 
gence. In other words, his statement could only mean, not that he 
had received “ official explanations ” from Lord Lansdowne, but that 
he had tried to get them and had failed, the whole tone of the 
“ granite speech ” being an attempt to avenge the failure, so ill-con¬ 
trived that it made a discomfiture conspicuous which would otherwise 
have remained unknown. The episode gives the real calibre of Count 
von Biilow, and there could hardly be a more telling exposure of the 
difference between the old Jove in jack-boots and the Bismarck en 
pantoufles. 

This, however, is not the first incident of the kind, but only the 
least successful. Count von Biilow made Mr. Chamberlain’s 
acquaintance when be came to England with the Kaiser at the 
beginning of the war. The German Foreign Minister, as he was 
at that time, Shade himself excessively agreeable to the Colonial 
Secretary, and, as is understood, seduced the latter into same open¬ 
ness. Upon Count von BuIow’b side the result was the Samoa 
Treaty, upon Mr. Chamberlain’s, the Leicester speech. That was 
the one humiliating incident of Mr. Chamberlain’s career. More ex¬ 
alted nonsense than the suggestion of a Teutonio-American alliance— 
“ whether on paper or in the minds of the leading statesmen of the 
countries concerned”—was never uttered by a public man. The 
Colonial Secretary’s excuse was that he had evidently been overcome 
by a private enthusiasm for Anglo-German fraternity, such as would 
never be suspected from a single word in the subsequent tenour of 
Count von* Billow’s speeches and semi-official notes. But the latter, 
happily for this country, made a far-reaching mistake in under¬ 
estimating the one man who might have exercised a powerful leverage 
upon English popular opinion in favour of Germany, and he made 
a more profound error yet in changing his tune towards England as 
soon as he had got what %e wanted. The Leicester speech like the 
Edinburgh speech, though in a very different and much more mis¬ 
chievous way, placed the German Government in a real difficulty. 
Count von Biilow extricated himself in 1899 by the tactioe which be 
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Iim since consistently oontinued. He published through the Ham - 
burghische Correspondent a semi-official despatoh in whioh, to quote 
the admiring words of a Teutonic Chauvinist, “ Herr Chamberlain 
was uoofled at (verspottet) in beautiful style, and the whole point of the 
incident simply turned round with such skill as to play off the excel¬ 
lent relations of the German Empire to Russia against England.” 1 
This communique from the Wilhelmstrasse received little notice in 
England, where we were engrossed by the opening events of the war, 
but if it is carefully reed it will be seen to give the key to the not very 
profound but perfectly consistent system of Count Billow’s policy. 

•• The pert of the Chamberlain speech touching upon Anglo-German matters is 
regarded here (Berlin} as a new proof of the high value which 'England tela at 
present upon friendly relations towards Germany, and npon their Beduloue 
cultivation. There is no need for any long exposition of the feet that Germany 
also knows how to estimate at its full significance the undisturbed relations with 
the powerful British Empire, and that it has no objection to a friendly co-opera¬ 
tion so far as it may correspond to German interests. But since our own interests 
are the decisive factor in shaping our international relations, the equilibrium 
between England and Germany, pieced so energetically to the foreground by the 
Colonial Minister Chamberlain, finds its valuable supplement in the good rela¬ 
tions which hind ns to Russia.” 

A few weeks later, and once mure through the Hamburghische 
Correspondent, Count von Biilow revealed to Mr. Chamberlain and the 
world that the Anglo-German agreement touching Portuguese .East 
Africa, upon whioh the Colonial If mister had laid mysterious stress, 
had been confidentially oommunioated to the diplomacy of St. Peters¬ 
burg and approved by Russia before it was signed. A more stinging 
facer for the statesman partly indnoed by the expansive amiability of 
Count von Biilow to make the Leicester Bpeech, it would he difficult 
to imagine. But note the fundamental want of Bismarckian 
judgment and reeouroe drown in these oommunioations, with their 
surface smartness and essentially unskilful contents. Count von 
Biilow fails again at the real difficulty of the game in which the 
First Chanoellor delighted. He is a juggler who cannot keep even 
two bells in the air at onee, and is bound to let one or the other drop. 
Instead of exploiting Mr. Chamberlain while hunpmring St. Peters¬ 
burg, the only method of satisfying St. Petersburg whioh' oocurs to 
him is to give Mr. Chamberlain away with ignominy. A more amazing 
error was never made by a shallow judge of circumstance and 
character. Not oontent frith that achievement, in whioh the inex¬ 
cusable indiscretion of the Leicester speech and our reverses in the 
war made his position temporarily secure, he proposed the doubling 
of the navy in a speech which could not have been framed to greater 
effect if it had been deliberately meant to rouse, aa it did, the 
suspicion and vigilance of England. It will be admitted that a 
more oolossal blunder in that connection it would have been impoe- 
' (1) England mi dat Dtuttcht i Erich, le'.priy, 1900, p. 13. 
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Bible for the feuilletonist as statesman to commit. By tins alone Count 
▼on Billow may prove to have neutralised the Kaiser’s naval policy. 
Elated, however, by the series of suooesses we have described, Count von 
Biilow went farther, and, having embittered Mr. Chamberlain with 
some excuse, he prooeeded without excuse to estrange Lord Salisbury. 

He had got a ready and handsome apology from us in the Bundes- 
rath case ;*he flourished it in the Beiehstag as if it had been extorted by 
threats, and laboured the language of menacing indignation without 
one syllable in recognition of British friendship or British difficulties. 
It has been noticed by visitors to the Beiehstag that when Count 
Billow wishes to be tragic be reearts to chest-tones, which is another 
reminisoence of the Duo de Gramont and the statesmen of the Seoond 
Empire, the use he chose to make of the apology far the seizure of 
the Bundesrath was, perhaps, one of the reasons which effectually pre¬ 
vented Mm from getting any “ official assurances ” as to the Edin¬ 
burgh speech. Another grating instance of this sharp praotioe, as 
has been explained, was in the detestable debate upon the Kaiser’s 
reception amongst us when Queen Victoria died—no political mean¬ 
ing in that gracious episode upon the German side, but another 
example to recall the formula of the HamburgJutche Correspondent of 
“ the high value set by England upon the sedulous cultivation of 
friendly relations with Germany.” 

The classio example of Count Billow’s dealings with England 
is, of course, “ the Yang-taze agreement.” That edifying transac¬ 
tion has been discussed too often to need elaborate analysis here. 
But let us recall the vivid ethioe of the matter. At a moment when 
the wire between Berlin and St. Petersburg is seriously interrupted, 
England and Germany make an agreement concerning tbe integrity 
of China, wMoh is understood, with all imaginable simplicity, at 
Whitehall to convey an unmistakable hint to Russia. The Conven¬ 
tion is no sooner published than all the principal German newspapers, 
with oarsfully-prepared spontaneity, call it the “ Tang-toe agree¬ 
ment,” and represent it as a triumph over English diplomacy, and a 
proof of the impotence to whioh British pride has been reduoed by an 
unholy war. Count Biilow follows this up by declaring that what 
may become of jffanohuria is a matter of perfect indifference to 
Germany, and he actually uses an agreement with England not only 
to reduce England’s prestige, to the sooompaniment of the whole 
gleeful symphony of Schadenfreude in his press, but to restore the 
good relations with Russia by representing Great Britain to that 
Power as the only enemy. Nothing for all short-fighted purposes 
could have been more unscrupulously smart. But nothing can be 
more obvious than that the “ Tang-tsse agreement” will be the last 
of its kind, and will probably exercise as significant an influence 
upon the orientation of British diplomacy as the ocation upon the 
Ftottcngeeet* vnB. exert upon British naval policy. 
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It would be, perhaps, unfair to hold Count von Biilow personally 
responsible for the ludicrous zeal with which the German Press 
improves upon the example set them by the “ Yang-taze agreement.” 
Was it James Payn or Anthony, Trollope who said of the 
symmetrioel method of Wilkie Collins that “ not the blowing of a 
nose ft r the shutting of a window but was made to have a direct 
bearing upon the plot P ” Not a hair of the diplomatic situation can 
be tuned in any part of the world, but the German journals will 
protest that it is another revelation of the decadence of British prestige. 
When Franoe succeeds, with our hearty goodwill, in settling accounts 
with the Sultan, every important newspaper in the Fatherland declares 
the occupation of Mitylene to be a blow to Britain. When the Hay- 
Paunoefote Treaty is ratified we have again crept under the Caudine 
forks. Strangest of all, when Italy dances the “ Valse Tripolitaine,” as 
an extra tour with France, and leaves her Prussian dragoon and her 
Austrian hussar twisting their moustaches by the wall, the chorus of 
Teutonic journalism declares that nothing, absolutely nothing, will 
induce any partner in the Triple Alliance to resort to the Divorce 
Court, bat that England’s position in the Mediterranean is most 
gravely menaoed. “ Neither the blowing of a nose or the shutting of 
a window ” can occur in the diplomatic sphere, but it is full of 
meaning for our ultimate fate. Prince Henry is announced to visit 
America when Miss Roosevelt launches the Kaiser’B yacht, and Herr 
Krupp’s malevolent organ in Berlin, in words as full of meaning as 
Burleigh’s nod, warns us to look out. That the entire press of a serious 
nation is addicted to these childish Chinoiteriee is a significant symptom 
of the defects of the modem German temperament and intellect. 
Count von Billow is not responsible, but it is all very Biilowian. 
The brusque and unseemly denial in the Nord-Deuteche Allgemeiiie 
Zeitung that the Prinoe of Wales was visiting Berlin upon the invita¬ 
tion of the Raiser, gave the gutter-press in the capital and some 
organs of standing in the provinces the opportunity of representing 
the heir-appaienf s journey as a penitential embassy only removed in 
degree from that of Prince Chun. This certainly is not what the 
German Chancellor intended. But he is equally unhappy in what he 
intends and does not intend, and if in all his 1 ' communiques and 
speeches where England is concerned, he satisfies the Pan-German 
agitators who embrace the dismemberment of Austria and the down¬ 
fall of British sea-power in one comprehensive dream, it is impossible 
to suppose that he can expect feeling in this oountry to he simultane¬ 
ously improved Enough has been said to show that if the German 
Chancellor be as, in some quarters we are strenuously assured, a 
genuine and warm friend to this country, tpie affection was never more 
brilliantly dissembled. Even the reply to a coarse mountebank like 
Herr Iiebermann von Sonnenburg, in which the German Chancellor 
spoke of British soldiers as at least knowing how t6 die, would 
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have been infinitely more effective if all well-informed observers 
had not predicted before that reply waa made that, after ■coring' off 
Mr.'Chamberlain on the one hand, the too facile orator would eeim the 
early opportunity certain to be afforded him by Pan-German exoesses 
on the other hand of effaoing any disagreeable impression that*might 
remain u£on the Britiab mind. Views jeu ! Decidedly Count vfcn 
Biilow ie not subtle. 

General Oaprivi was better than olever. Prinoe Hobenlohe was 
other than olever. The fourth Chancellor is clever merely. Count 
von Biilow has endeavoured most sedulously to frame himself upon 
the Bismardoan model. He has striven in an utterly changed 
world to revive the Iron Chanoellor’s methods and to echo the phrases 
of the man of Mood and iron. This reminds one of the not unknown 
delusion of young men who imagine that they oan write like Shake¬ 
speare. In politios, Bismarok is the inimitable. His suooess was a 
matter of genius, not of system. Count von Biilow in attempting 
the imitation has committed himself to an attractive experiment, in 
which suooess has never been achieved. M. Hanotaux thought to 
copy Richelieu, and with the inevitable result. Bismarck’s genius 
lay precisely in the inexhaustible resource with which he dealt with 
complications as they arose. To always do what Bismarok would 
have done is an excellent principle, like that other of doing as 
Napoleon would have done. This maxim adopted, the only difficulty 
is to know what Napoleon would have done. And as for principles of 
action, the Iron Chancellor gloried in having nothing of the sort. 
He said they were as-embarrassing as if a man should try “ to walk 
down a .very narrow forest path with a long pole in his month.” 
Great men are not bound by their own precedents. But this is what 
their imitators are apt to be, and this is perhaps what is most 
generally fatal to the imitators. Of genuine invention in 
diplomatic situations of a novel kind Count von Biilow, as we have 
seen, has not shown a traoe. Bismarok maintained with marvellous 
suooess the equipoise with Russia and England, realising that 
good relations with the one were his best security for good 
relations with the other. The present Cbanoellor has effeotnally 
suooeeded in overturning that equilibrium, and in his anxiety to 
preserve the traditional friendship with the eastern neighbour, which 
was the cardinal principle of Bismarddon ‘diplomacy, has lost the 
simultaneous understanding with England—that is, the ingenious 
guarantee that Berlin should be first and St. Petersburg next. Now 
the WShelmstrasse plays seoond violin in I.-rope. 

If Count von Biilow’s attitude towards England and the results were 
deliberately intended, as some suspect, to make part of some masterly 
and unfathomable policy, we should expect to see in other directions 
very different oonsequenoea from a very different oonduot. But what 
has oconrred on one side has ooonrred on all. There could have been 
von. i.xxi. n.s. 
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no mare rapid and prodigal dispersion of great diplomatic assets than 
has been effected under the fourth Chancellorship within little more 
than twelve months. If the Triple Allianoe is“ no longer an absolute 
'necessity foe Germany,” it is beoause it is henoeforth a mere facade. 
Italy separated from Franoe upon the Mediterranean question. She 
h$B settled with the Republics upon that issue. Her claim to the 
reversion of Tripoli will be secure if an opportunity to materialise it 
should arise. Her remaining and more vital interests upon the 
Balkan side of the Adriatic are in oonflict with the policy of Austro- 
Hungary and with the ideals of the Pan-German League. Since 
Count von Billow became Chancellor Bussia has at last succeeded in 
drawing Montenegro, Servia and Bulgaria together, and'throwing a 
racial barrier across the path of German hopes in the Bast. Our 
problem in South Africa is simplicity itself compared with “ the 
Polish danger ” in Prussia, where the fourth Chancellor proposes to 
apply with greater harshness and expense the “ Hakntist ” methods 
which have failed in the hands of all Prussian governments horn 
Frederick the Great to Bismarck. We want to colonise the Transvaal. 
Count von Billow’s policy is one of German colonisation within 
Germany itself among a Slav people who are an organio portion 
of a hopelessly prolifio and tenacious race now numbering eighteen 
millions of souls. They are politically divided, but geographically 
and morally they are one solid mass, animated by a more intense 
national consciousness than Pdland undismembered ever knew. 
Severity to the Poles was one of Prince Bismarck’s methods of con¬ 
ciliating Bussia. Count von Billow’s mechanical, repetition of the 
farmer policy of Prussia, at a time when Bussia’s treatment of her 
Polish subjects has wholly altered, promises to drive all the Poles to 
dream of reunion under the Tsar as they have never done before. 
The protest of Prince Czartoryski in the Galician Parliament against 
the punishment of the children who refused to say their prayers in 
German at Wreschen, was met by the Beiohskanzler in worse than the 
“ granite speech ” manner. So that in Austria the Poles, who have 
been the strongest support of the Triple Allianoe, seem certain to 
became as hostile as the Czechs. * 

In Hungary the Pan-German agitation, which Count von Biilow 
has never denounced, is provoking the rising anger of. the Magyars, 
and the recent anti-German disturbances in Buda-Pesth are a signi¬ 
ficant sign that there also a rift threatens to open in the lute. 
Across the Vosges the publication of General Voyron’s letters to 
Count Waldersee destroyed in a moment the fond illusion that 
Franoe, in spite of the remarkable suavity and steady skill with 
which her policy towards Germany, as towards other Powers, is at 
present conducted, can be expected to throw herself upon the neck 
of her conqueror. The Republic, unlike the Bourbbns, has learned 
much—and forgotten nothing.' While the Sultan seems at last on the 
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point ol granting the final concession far the Baghdad Railway, 1 the 
comments of M. Witte’s organ upon the blond invitation to Russian 
subjects to invest in that enterprise, were the polite model of malevo¬ 
lent neutrality, finally, Berlin has at last, and very wisely, taken 
the striking step of acknowledging the Monroe Doctrine by explain¬ 
ing at Washington the moderation of her intentions with regird to 
Venezuela. Those who in the last few years have been trying to 
warn this country that friendship for England among the German 
people was as rare as saltspoons, seemed, before Count von Billow 
became Chancellor, to be preaching to the desert. The “ granite 
speech ” has effected the awakening of a slow nation with a com¬ 
pleteness which had seemed previously impossible. In German 
foreign policy Count von Billow’s management of the Bismarokian for- 
mulse seems to be resulting in a tolerably comprehensive bankruptcy. 2 

In the sphere of domestic policy the reversion to the Iron Chan¬ 
cellor’s economics does not promise to be more fortunate. To 
speculate upon the ultimate consequences of the Tariff Bill would be 
useless. It may be qualified,' withdrawn or wrecked. Its fate in 
any of these cases would probably seal that of Count von Biilow 
himself. In the meantime the uncertainty in which it involves the 
future aggravates every factor in the commercial depression and 
prevents the revival of business. Emigration has begun to increase. 

If Count Caprivi had never said anything else than his famous 
words, “Germany must export either men or goods,” the maxim 
would have proved him a better economist than his successors or his 
predecessor. The proposal for nearly doubling the duty on com, 
coming with thelErst industrial crisis, has given the Socialists a cry 
such as they have never had since the foundation of the Empire, and 
the anti-imperial party, after a period of slowing down in its prooess 
of expulsion, has again resumed its old alarming rate of growth. 
The most curious feature of all is the revival of particularism in 
South Germany. Any foreign opinion upon this point would he 
resented by all Germans, and probably received with incredulity by 
others outride the Empire who have long been led to assume that the 
old jealousy and ^yiotion between Prussians and Bavarians were 
extinct. A few weeks ago, the most widely-riroulated newspaper 
in Berlin jointed an article by its Munich correspondent from whioh 
the following suggestive extract may he given:— 

“Outside, 'in the Empire 1 (imSeich), as people like to say here, the power and 
influence of Dm Baycritchc Valerian d 1 are under-estimated. These should be some 
food for thought in the fact that a journal in which Prussia and the Gorman unity 

(1) Since signed. —— - 

(2) A graver symptom than any doted in the text has since appeared in the negotia¬ 
tions Between Austro-Hungary and for common notion against the German 

tariff. This would mean nothing elee than the isolation of Berlin—the ruin of the 
entire Bismarckiea system, and the prematura termination of Count Billow's career. 

(2) An anti-Prussian journal. , 
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crested by Prussia are vituperated in s manner not fit to reprodnM, in which 
every weeA the German Emperor ii inralted by expression^ for which in Berlin the 
responsible editor would be put under look and key for life—that this paper not 
only lies in every tavern, and is read by the lower classee of the population. On 
the oontrary, it can be seen in the hands of very considerable people, who enjoy it 
with unconcealed satisfaction. Thar® it no doubt that in the last decade, since 
Biamafek quitted office, the Imperial ideal in Bavaria has suffered in power and 
regpeet. The pcrtioularieta of the white and bine make their voices heard in scorn 
of everything that comes from Berlin and the detested Pr us s i a n s I do not 
believe that in the time of the first Ohanoellor the Bavarian journals would have 
indulged themselves in the language rooently heard when the question of a single 
Imperial stamp was once again made the subject of public discussion. And I 
osnnot foes myself from the impression that those in the high places of the 
Empire fail to recognise this development of things, which, indeed, offers no 
serious dangers now, but may gradually lead to them.” 1 

The point in this connection ia that the oondition of the finances 
of the Empire and of all the States except Prussia threatens to 
oompel the introduction for the first time of direct taxation for 
Imperial purposes. It will be impossible to pay for the new navy, as 
was expected, out of the automatic increase of the present sources of 
indirect revenue. The people must feel the pressure whioh the attempt 
to beoome the first naval as well at the first military power upon the 
Continent will entail. Ia the meantime the future of Germany in 
diplomacy, in constitutional development, in trade, has beoome at 
least as anxious a problem as that of England. Count von Billow's 
misfortunes have been at least as, serious as bis faults. But hitherto 
be has seemed unable to mend either the one or the other. Whatever 
becomes of the fourth Chanoellor, whose policy at bottom is one of 
deferenoe to St. Petersburg abroad and of surrender to reaction at 
borne, it may be assumed with tolerable safety that efforts will be 
made to draw this country once more into a position which has 
paralysed her diplomatic independence for a quarter of a century. 
Germans, in spite of the conciliatory tone in which the subj'ect has 
been widely discussed in this country, and the remarkable response 
from M. Witte’s organ and the Nome Vremya, still believe that 
Anglo-Russian differences are irreooncileable. They are convinced 
that having backed the wrong horse upon the Bosphorus, we are 
about to back the other wrong horse in Persia. If they are right the 
Lord, who abandons stupid people, will deliver us, sooner or later, 
into their hands. England can have no desire but to'live on good 
terms with Berlin, but ahy relapse into sentimental sophistry would 
assuredly be followed by the reactions, unseemly and dangerous for 
both countries, which we have seen in the last few weeks, and if the 
nation is wise it will remember that better relations with Russia and 
Franoo should be the chief object, and a good understanding with 
Germany a genuine but entirely secondary aim of our foreign policy. 

Follex.. 

(1) Berliner Lokal Any iyer, December 12, 1901. 
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A hvnsr^p years have passed sLnoe Victor Hugo was bom. It is but 
a small space of time when we consider the number of centuries 
through which the rich and various literature of Franoe has flourished. 
Vet it has been long enough far this one man, by his own power or 
as thejepresentative of the spirit of his time—according to our theory 
of history—to turn the mighty stream of that literature into a new 
channel. It has been long enough also for the most conflicting 
judgments to be recorded concerning his achievement. 

Even yet the time has not come for any final statement regarding 
the precise value of Hugo’s work. "The conflict of opinion regarding 
that work may, or may not, show the futility of literary criticism. 
There is, however, another way of estimating the calibre of a great 
literary personality. We may, for the moment, ignore his literary 
output altogether, in order to consider the man himself who was the 
primary source and origin of that output. What the man was that 
we may he sure his work, with binned outline or added glamour, also 
was. There are few writers whose personality is so obscured in their 
work as Victor Hugo; be himself wrote, as early as 1835 (in the 
Preface to Chants t/u Crejmseuk ), and with more truth than an 
author always shows in self-analysis, that his personality was only 
faintly indicated in his hooks. In gauging that personality, there¬ 
fore, we only follow ‘the indication he has himself given when we 
throw aside his books altogether. 

In estimating Victor Hugo’s achievement and place in the world, 
we have, indeed, to follow the same course as has been found desirable 
in the case of on even greater figure of the nineteenth century, 
Napoleon. We no longer study Napoleon by accepting the opinions 
of friends or foes, or by gazing at the map of Europe he changed so 
profoundly; we gather together all the illuminating facts we can find 
concerning the man,.and so at last are learning to reach a reliable 
estimate of Napoleon’s place in the world. And if we are to reach a 
reliable estimate of Hugo’s achievement in literature we must like¬ 
wise east aside the empty and conflicting discussions of critics, and 
even far a time close his own hooks, to come to the man himself. 

The initial fact that Hugo’s work furnishes singularly little self- 
revelation of the more obvious kind is itself, one may note, very 
significant. A profound and almost instinctive secretiveness is every¬ 
where characteristic of the peasant, and nowhere more so than in 
France, a fact which Balzac in Lea Payaana and Zola in La Terre have 
powerfully illustrated. It is not difficult to aooount for. Sincerity 
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marks the aristocrat, and secretiveness marks the plebeian, simply 
because force—which need not be secretive—is the traditional weapon 
of the lord, and aunning—which most be secretive—is the traditional 
weapon of the peasant. Now Hugo belonged to a raoe of peasants. 
He qould never have performed his special work in the world if 
underneath all other elements in his nature there hod not been 
ineradioably rooted the solid and primitive qualities of the French 
peasant. His grandfather sprang from people who, so far os is 
known, all cultivated the soil in Lorraine; this grandfather, however, 
took an upward step in the world, he became a joiner, and that 
he eminently represented the solid virtuee of the Free oh artisan we 
may judge by the fact that he was “ oouronni ” on the Ffcte des 
Epoux in 1797; all the relations at this time, one notes, were 
becoming artisans, craftsmen, small tradesmen—bakers, hairdressers, 
bootmakers, and so on. From "his mother Victor Hugo inherited 
traditions which only intensified those that came through his father; 
on this side, indeed, we are not among peasants, but among the 
middle-doss, but the stolid bourgeois virtues of these pious Breton 
maternal ancestors could only serve to emphasise the paternal tradi¬ 
tions. We see at once the primary source of that plebeian 
self-concealment which is so marked in Viotor Hugo’s work. To call 
it insincerity is to misunderstand it, for so fundamental an instinct 
is a massive and solid quality, more allied to a virtue than to a vice, 
and without it we should oertainly have had no Viotor Hugo. 
Whenever we look below the surface of his work or his life we come 
on this solid rock of ancestral peasant and bourgeqjt nature. When 
M. Claretie called on Hugo in his old age he'saw the Petit Journal 
lying about, and tells us that he was surprised, adding—sagaciously 
enough—that he oould not tell why. The great poet might speak 
after the manner of Homer and -ffleohylus for others’ pleasure; for 
his own pleasure he shared with the humblest of hie countrymen a 
devotion to the Petit Journal. In the same manner this enthusiastic 
patriot cautiously invested the large fortune he ultimately amassed 
in foreign stocks. For Victor Hugo poetry was not on everlasting 
self-revelation. This descendant of cultivators and craftsmen 
cultivated the great craft of poetry with the same honest, stolid, 
fundamentally impersonal spirit in which his forefathers had followed 
the crafts of carpentering, boot-making, or hair-dressing. Circum¬ 
stances sometimes forced him to take up what on the surfaoe seemed 
a revolutionary attitude, but his ideals always remained the same. 
Even in 1831, when still a young man, he wrote that his poems were 
“ (hose of an honest, simple, serious man, who desires liberty, better¬ 
ment and progress, tot at the same time with all due precautions and 
all due moderation ”; and one seems to be listening to the immortal 
Homais. Ho displayed the moderation and domesticity of the 
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plebeian Frenchman even in his vioes; he was not faithful to his 
wife, hat his devotion to his mistress endured for half a oentuxy. A 
genuinely romantic and aristocratic figure, such a person as Villiers 
de l’lsle-Adam, inheriting the blood and the temper of crusaders and 
templars, could never have played Victor Hugo’s part in the world of 
literature or have wielded his influenoe. For that was needed all 
the shreVd caution, the stolid impenetrability, of the essential 
peasant. 

So far I have stud nothing of Hugo’s father. It is obvious that 
when we have made clear in the poet’s character the part played by 
the peasant, the craftsman, the bourgeois, we have only begun the 
analysis of his genius; we have only set down one of its elements, 
fundamental* as that element may be. Hugo’s father brings us to a 
farther stage in his making. In this generation the Hugos seem 
to have abandoned their village associations, nearly all joined the 
army, and Joseph-Ldopold-Sigisbert Hugo—his name alone indicates 
the swelling ambitions of the Hugo family, for he was the son 
of a simple Joseph Hugo—became a soldier at the age of fourteen, 
on the eve of the epoch-making year of 1789. He was extremely 
sensitive to the influences of the eventful days in which his youth 
was passed; he was affected by the nervous erethism so common at 
that period; at one time he changed his name Leopold to Bratus. 
He became a lieutenant-general under Napoleon, when generals were 
springing up from the ranks in all directions, and having written 
J fdmoires, in which his own virtues were emphasised, not without some 
violence to the actual facts, he died at the age of fifty-fiTe. He was 
not a man of geniiv, but he was clearly a somewhat exceptional man; 
with him the Hugo family stepped outside the narrow parochial limit 
of those homely avocations and virtues in which its energies had 
during long ages been slowly built up, and took part in the life of the 
world, realising the existence of ideas. Thus he leads us directly up 
to his famous son. 

It was during the Brutus episode, when he was stationed at Nantes, 
that General Hugo met his future wife. Her name was Sophie 
Trebuchet, and she was the daughter of on old-fashioned Breton ship¬ 
builder ; they wnfe very royalist people and very religious, many of 
the feminine members of the family being TJrsuline nuns. Sophie, 
though not religious, shared the royalist feelings of the family, but 
does not seem to have regarded this as any obstacle to her marriage 
with “ Brutus.” She is described as petite and mignonne, with hands 
and feet like a child’s; she had no pleasure in natuib nor any inqui¬ 
sitive desire for knowledge; altogether, a seemingly insignificant 
person who brought no obvious positive element to modify her son’s 
paternal heredity, yet not without a oertain individuality of her own, 
as shown not only by her freethinking tendencies, but also in a 
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certain 'virile authority which later die came to aoquire aa a result of 
ha huehand’e long abaenoes, and which eventually culminated in a 
separation. Through ha dan came a certain element of nervous 
weakness which was by no means without significance. She is, again, 
significant from the fact of the difference of raoe; the more or less 
Germanic people of Lorraine and the more or less Celtio people of 
Brittany represent the two most opposed elements in the population 
of Franoe. Victor Hugo’s mother, however characterless die may 
personally seem, brought to him the racial instincts of a poetry-loving 
and sea-faring people, which may well have served to give direction to 
the more active and fundamental elements furnished on the paternal 
side. 

Moreover, the mere fact of marked difference of raoe, of a kind of 
cross-breeding, is itself a source of the variational tendency, and 
cannot he passed ova as a probable facta in the constitution of 
Victor Hugo’s genius. 

Two children, both sons, woe the first bora of this marriage, and 
both were large and robust infants. Seventeen months after the birth 
of the second, on the 26th of February, 1802, at Besanfon, was 
bora the third child, Viota. At this time his father was twenty-nine 
years of age and his mother thirty-one. Fa some time before the 
birth of this child his mother, we are told, was »inguliiremeut gfnir. 
Unlike his brothers, he was a small, delicate, puny child, and the 
doctor declared that he oould never live; small and ugly, his mother 
described him, “ no longer than a knife.” This weakly tendency 
persisted through childhood, and was certainly an influence of the 
first order in turning the young Hugo’s activities injo imaginative 
rather than practical channels. He. was melancholy and languid, 
frequently found in corners crying, fa no cause in particular. At 
school he was the smallest child there, and special care had to be taken, 
of him; he was under the care of the schoolmaster’s daughter, and 
almost his earliest recollections were of being taken in the mornings 
into ha bedroom and placed on the bed, where he watched her put on 
ha stockings and drees. This physical delicacy and languor waa, 
however, only one aspect, though a significant aspect, of the silent, 
gentle, fragile child. On the other side he was reflective and intelli¬ 
gent, learning to read even before he was taught. His brain had 
gained through the inhibited activities of his body. 

Vet it was Hugo’s good fortune not to be permanently hampered by 
delicate health. On the contrary, when his early feebleness had per¬ 
formed its function by leading the Bhy and sensitive child into the path 
from which henceforth he oould not retreat, eventually he aoquired, and 
retained to the end, all the coarse robust vigour of his peasant 
ancestors. Rodin has remarked that there was much of the Hercules 
about Hugo, and in every deecription of bis physical appearance and 
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habit* the atrength and vigour of hia oonatitution and appetitea are 
emphaaiaed. Germain Sie, who examined him at the age of seventy- 
rii, declared that he had the body and organa of a man of forty. 
Until hia last illness, when over eighty yean of age, hia health was 
always perfect. He dept like a child; he rose at six and was able 
to begin work at onoe, and it waa no fhtigue to him to write standing; 
he ate enormously, miscellaneously, and rapidly, yet he never suffered 
from indignation ; hia teeth could crush peach stones; his beard, said 
the barber, was three times tougher than anyone elae’s and destroyed 
all the razors; his eyesight waa so keen that he could reoogniae friends 
from the top of Notre Dame, and that he never required glaeaea even 
in old age. His good-humour, it need scarcely be added, waa perfect, 
hia gaiety bolbssal, and of Rabelaisian character. M. Dalon, the 
eminent sculptor, possesses a carefully made cast of Hugo’s face, bead 
and neck, taken shortly after death, and the oast baa lately been 
studied by a well-known anatomist. Dr. Papillault. Hugo was of 
full medium height, solid and thickset, hut so far as can be judged 
from the measurements of the head hia brain was by no means above 
the average in size; his face waa unduly large and brood as com¬ 
pared to the head, and gave an impression of very developed 
animality; there were many signs of lade of facial symmetry, and 
the lips and nose were thick, the eyes small. The poet was evidently 
conscious of the animality of his face, and in his portraits was always 
accustomed to bend his bead forward so that the forehead caught the 
light and looked very large, although in reality its dimensions were 
by no means remarkable. 

At a very early^age Victor Hugo began to see the world. He was 
scarcely six weeks old when be was taken by bis parents to Corsica, 
Elba, and neighbouring places; a few yean later be was in Rome. 
A more important journey, indeed one of the mart decisive influences 
of bis life, took place at the age of nine, when be aooompanied bis 
mother to Bayonne (here for the first time falling in love with a girl 
a little older than himself), and on into Spain. He was now just old 
enough to obtain impressions which, while not precise or accurate, 
were yet strong to affect his ohildiah imagination, and acted as a power¬ 
ful ferment, developing with energy of their own and emerging later 
to give life to his work. Thirty years afterwards, when he saw once 
more the Spanish places he had known as a child, they seemed to 
him dull and commonplace. 

Spain is not dull or commonplace even to-day, but Victor Hugo's 
experience was none the less significant. It waa no Vscident that 
Spun, rather than France or Italy, should thus have exerted a 
definite influence on his nhi]di«h imagination and on the shape and 
colour of his future work. Spain is the one European land in which 
the spirit of medievalism still lives, in which the very atmosphere of 
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old romance may still be breathed. Whether or not, as M. Mabilleau, 
one of his most penetrating critics, believes, he had a real affinity 
with the Spanish temperament, it was oertainly the direct influence 
of Spain on this sensitive, moping child which moulded the romantic 
and medieval movement in whioh Victor Hugo was the great 
protagonist. 

JFhe world of books soon began to open before the eyes of this 
eager receptive child. Ha rather Voltairian mother was not among 
those who think that books are dangerous, so the young Hugo was 
free to devour Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, Faublat, Bestif do la 
Bretonne, and at the same time that irresistible pushing ambition, 
which in other forms had stirred in the immediately preceding 
generations of the Hugo family, began to make itself felt. It was 
characteristic that Chateaubriand, with his rhetoric, his sentiment, 
and his exotic oolour, was young Hugo’s first idol. “ I will be 
Chateaubriand or nothing,” he said at fourteen, and at the same time 
gave himself up, as far as possible, to writing prose and verse stories, 
translations, odes, tragedies, epistles, elegies, idylls, epigrams. An 
accident which confined him to bed for some time served to foster 
the fever of poetic production, and at fifteen he was a laureate of the 
Aoademy. 

These early years, from the age of puberty, when he first began to 
write, to the completion of adolescence, were of immense and per¬ 
manent importance in their effects on Hugo’s art. This child of a 
race of peasants and craftsmen, ol laborious and impersonal workers, 
though circumstanoes had led him into a totally different field, still 
remained a craftsman, laborious and impersonal. The whole of his 
early work is in substance purely conventional; it reveals no personal 
emotion; even in his enthusiasm for Chateaubriand he feels nothing 
of the breath of personal emotion in Chateaubriand; it is the exotic 
dieor whioh attracts him. Young Hugo had instinctively made 
poetry his craft, and he treated it strictly in the spirit of the crafts¬ 
man. Even when, after adolescenoe was over—and possibly under 
the stress of his mother’s death and of bis love for Addle Foucher, 
who afterwards became his wife—his work really became more 
emotional, this element always remained a little bald, a little thin. 
Behind the magnificent products of his poetio craft, the artist himself 
was oontent to possess a* very simple and modest stock of personal 
emotions, quite commonplace emotions, which the humblest of his 
fellow-citizens could share. 

We have to bear this in mind when we are tempted to charge 
Victor Hugo with insincerity. There have been some poets who have 
concentrated in their works the quintessence of their personal emotion, 
who have oast the meet intimate experiences of their lives to be 
crushed as grapes in the wine-press of their art. Viator Hugo had 
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no sort of affinity with such poets. It was not merely that he was 
far too shrewd, at bottom far too stolidly self-possessed, to he anxious 
to subject himself to any such violently disintegrating process. Not 
only was the impulse absent but, it may be said, the necessity far it 
was also absent. Hugo had acquired so splendid a mastery of his 
oraft that a very small modicum of personal emotion warf amply 
sufficient to Bet the craftsman at work, and the emotion was trans¬ 
formed into objective ait, vast and exuberant, long before it could 
attain—even if it had the capacity to attain—any high or specialised 
degree of intensity. Thus it was that while at the periphery of his 
immense activities he fascinated his admirers by a splendour of utter¬ 
ance that-seemed to them to rival Homer or -33schylus, in the oentre 
the possessor of this dme aux mille voix was seated in Olympian calm 
with Le Petit Journal beside him. To describe such an attitude as 
insincere is to misunderstand it altogether. 

On the intellectual side Hugo was equally limited and equally 
sincere. He accepted with great seriousness his own mission as a 
thinker and a moralist, and with an easy and off-hand manner he 
flung about jargon terms from metaphysios or science and the names 
of remote historical personages. But at every step he plunges into 
absurdity, and an intelligent schoolgirl can see through his science 
and his erudition. Probably no poet of equal eminenoe has ever been 
so far below the higher level of bis day in intellectual equipment. 
Benouvier, the distinguished philosopher, who is an enthusiastic 
admirer, at the same time devotes a chapter of his hook on Victor 
Hugo le Poite to his “ Ignorance et Absurdity.” It is to the limited 
character of his emotions and his small intellectual equipment—com¬ 
bined with immense self-oonfidenoe—that we must attribute that 
sentiment de faux which Benouvier, again, notes as marked in Hngo’s 
work. The soul at the centre of the great embodied voioe is quite 
inadequate to the vast constructions it calls into being, so that in all 
his work there is a certain unreality, a certain lack of oarreepondence 
to the actual facts of nature. Yet these limitations were the neoeesary 
conditions for the attainment of the special qualities which Hugo’s 
work displayed i& so high a degree. The primitive and myth-making 
character of his imagination, the tendency to regard metaphors as 
real, and to aooept them as the bans of his mental constructions and 
doctrines, them tendencies, whioh Hugo shared with the savage, are 
dependent on rudimentary emotions and a high degree of ignorance 
regarding the precise relationship of things. Hugo’s defects were an 
essential dement of his qualities. 

Every poet must have a mind that is predominantly auditive. 
Hugo was oertainly indifferent to music, and oould not ring a single 
note oorrectly. But an ear for music and an ear for verse are two 
quite distinct forms of the auditory mind, and the absence of one in 
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no degree interfere* with a very high development of the other. 
Ereiy poet must have a developed ear, whatever sense may oome next 
in development To he a poet at all argues a predominant delight 
in verbal melody, and this Hugo possessed in the highest degree; 
he was very careful of sonority and consonance, of syllable harmonies, 
a master of rhythm and cadence; for notwithstanding that at certain 
poipts he broke though the rules of classic verse he retained a horror 
of licence and was a strict upholder of law in verse as in grammar. 
In Hugo’s case vision was unquestionably the sense that came second, 
so closely following his ear in importance that some have declared it 
must be put first. That can scarcely he confirmed, hut certainly 
vision modified and moulded the whole of Hugo’s art. Jn .his early 
formative years this virion was purely verbal and without any basis 
in actual observation, hut during 1826 and 1827, after his tour in 
Switzerland, and when he had acquired the habit of going out in the 
evenings to study the sunset effects around Paris, the vision quality 
of his i m a gin ation began to become precise and self-oonsoious, and it 
developed with increasing years. It was during 1826 and 1827 that 
he wrote the Orientales, and the idea of that volume came to him 
while gazing at a sunset. If we examine into the special qualities 
of Hugo’s vision we find that it is above all a sensibility to light 
and shade, whiteness and blackness, the opposition of sunshine and 
obscurity. It would seem that even the love of antithesis, which 
became eventually a marked and one might almost say morbid 
defect of his style, was really based on this sensory delight in the 
opposition of light and Bbade. There are no signs of any delicate 
sensibility to colour in his work. Although colour h by no means 
absent it is not finely seen colour, hut usually a delight in violent 
contrast, and really, one may say, a special case of the antithetic 
opposition of light and shade. The extreme predominance of 
white and black in Hugo’s work is brought out by an analysis of his 
colour words. I have made such an analysis in the case of a large 
number of poems from the Orientates, the Pennies tTAutomne and the 
Chants du Crtpuseule. In the order of decreasing frequency the 
chief colour words are found to he white (including^ “ argent ”) and 
black, both equally frequent to within one unit j then follow red 
(including a considerable variety of words), golden (and yellow), 
blue (and azure), green, finally at some distance purple, hnd lastly 
grey. So numerous are those colour words which really indicate 
the simple opposition of light and shade, that if we separate out the 
white, black and'golden groups we find that they considerably out¬ 
number all the other colour words taken together. Such a result 
throws a very significant light on Hugo’s psychology, and is 
absolutely different from that which we obtain when examining the 
work of either of the two great French poets who have followed 
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Hugo. In Baudelaire, indeed, there is the urns abnormal predomi¬ 
nance of black, but in bis oaae it is an index of temperament and less a 
seen black than a felt darkness, nor is it acoompanied by any anti¬ 
thetic whiteness, while in Verlaine, the poet of nuance, both H«Aiw 
and whiteness rink into the background and grey becomes pre¬ 
dominant^ * 

Hugo’s tendency always to visualise his imagery precisely is easy 
to traoe through his work. As one of bis oritios has pointed oat, 
even sounds are sometimes in his hands described in terms of vision. 
The intense reality of vision, of the image, of the metaphor, lay at 
the foundation of all his mental constructions. For Hugo, as for the 
savage, the image evoked the idea, and was regarded as a sufficiently 
adequate cause of the idea. That, indeed, is the source of the 
primitive power and charm of Hugo’s work. But it could only have 
arisen in a mind that was at once very acutely affected by virion 
and very deficient in the reserve of intellectual ideas which in the 
ordinary educated oivilised man controls and modifies the impressions 
furnished by right. 

An indication of Hugo’s tendency to regard the world as a virion 
is seen in his spontaneous and late-evolved love of sketching. Those 
amateurish drawings which he loved to execute—mostly fantastic 
old-world dreams of architecture—clearly illustrate his delight in 
white and blaok, in light and shade, and may well be described by 
two of the favourite adjectives which he often abused, “ sombre ” and 
“ mysterious.” Even more significantly, perhaps, we find his 
visual sense illustrated by his handwriting. Nearly all his manu¬ 
scripts are in the ’Bibliotheque Nationals, and they have been 
carefully studied by Paul and Victor Qlaohant. At first his hand¬ 
writing was slight and small, seeming to betray a sort of physical 
timidity, but during the oourse of his oareer it swells and rises, 
beoomes almost hieratic; to a writer of the first order, he seems to 
say to himself, must belong writing of the first order, and to do 
justioe to this writing he latterly always used thiok blue paper of 
vast folio form. 

This gradual expansion of Hugo’s handwriting is significant, not 
only of the gradual expansion of his own self-conscious personality, 
but, one may indeed say, of the whole history of the Hugo family. 
Beginning' very humbly as peasant cultivators of the soil, the Hugos 
went on rising and swelling in their upward ambition through three 
generations to reaah the inevitable goal of insanity. We seem to 
trace already a faint indication of coming mental disequilibrium in 
the pompous baptismal name of Hugo’s father (suoh names, it is well 
reoognised, being very sigffifioant of a tendency to mental unbalance) 
and the career of “ Brutus ” Hugo himself, also shows suoh traces. 
Actual insanity seems first to appear, however, in Victor Hugo’s own 
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generation; his elder brother. Engine (the brother nearest in age to 
himself), who was warmly attached to him, sharing all his tastes but 
not his genius, went mad on the very day of Viator’s wedding, and 
remained in an asylum until his death some years later. Victor 
Hugo’s own daughter, Adile, was ultimately consigned to an asylum, 
and often of his children have shown signs of mental ^ anomaly. 
Victor Hugo himself, however, though thus as it were surrounded by 
insanity, always remained unquestionably sane. He seems to have 
found a safe anchorage, partly in the immense and aoquired pride of 
his own apostolio mission, and partly in the oongenital inheritance of 
peasant stolidity which was so liberally bestowed on him. His pride 
was indeed abnormal and almost morbid. It forced him .to Jbe at every 
moment, as he himself put it, “ a torch ” to humanity, to deny 
himself the pleasures of friendship since friendship oould only be 
between equals, to beoome impervious to ridicule, to develop into a 
great master of reclame. But at the same time, it may well be, 
this pride served to give him serenity and equipoise, to balanoe the 
tendencies of his poetic temperament and so to guard him from that 
fete to which his brother succumbed. A carious proof of the bene* 
fioial effect which his pride had is still extant: like many others who 
live on the borderland of the abnormal, Hugo oould write verse 
automatically, as he discovered at the age of fifty, by means of a 
spirit-rapping table. To Borne imbalanced persons this discovery 
would have been fatal; not so to Hugo; he never even published any 
cd these verses, partly, as he said, out of respect for the mystery— 
for he took the phenomenon very seriously, being always credulous 
where the supernatural was concerned—but partly, ha he added, out 
of respect for his own inspiration. Hot only by his pride was he 
safeguarded, hut also, it must he repeated, by that large share of 
peasant and bourgeois temperament which on both sides he had 
inherited in such peculiarly large measure. He was always, one 
might almost say by hereditary instinct, a great craftsman rather 
than a great artist. “ If we take a higher idea of the artist and his 
art,” remarks Hugo’s enthusiastic admirer, M. Benouvier, “ than that 
which attaches to skill of execution we must say that Victor Hugo 
was not a pure artist.” The philosopher’s observation is true and 
subtle. We have but to think of the En glish lyric poet who was 
drowned in the Mediterranean within a few days of the 'publication 
of the Ode* et Ballades to realise the difference between the artist 
whose whole personality was fused into his work and the craftsman 
who, indeed, developed his craft on a scale of magnificence never 
before achieved in poetry, but yet remained a craftsman, strictly 
outside the high-strung rhetorio he produced, finding his own 
personal comfort and support in Le Petit Journal. 

At the outset I alluded to Napoleon. When we survey the career 
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of Victor Hugo and the varum* factors which, a* we have seen, went 
to the constitution of his genius, it is difficult not to he reminded at 
many points of Napoleon’s career and genius. Both were great con¬ 
querors in the fields they had ch o se n for the display of their energies, 
both made a great stir in the world, and both, having left their own 
mark on i£, saw their direct influence speedily swept away by their 
successors. They were alike in being man of low birth who fought 
their own way unaided; they were alike in their pride and ambition, 
the overweening sense of their own mission; they were both great 
foroea rather than lovable personalities; they both lived on the verge 
of insanity, and perhaps both were saved from falling over by that 
element of oommonplaoe vulgarity which both alike p o ss e ss e d. It 
may seem to some that sueh an analysis as has here been attempted 
tends to belittle an imposing man of genius. In reality it reveals an 
underlying affinity between the two greatest craftsmen, the two 
supreme figures, of nineteenth-century Franoe, 

Havelock Ellis. 
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It is* a very lamentable flung, as Mr. Walla pointed out an a reoent 
luimU of this Review, that we are often compelled, owing to the 
laok of an interested publio, to gain our knowledge of serious foreign 
books through the medium of belated and abridged translations. It 
is not merely that we thereby sometimes deprive ourselves of the best 
fruit of foreign thought, but that we often at the same time do a 
serious injustice to those who have spent muoh labour in order that 
we may be wiser and better. The late M. de Bloch was a ease in 
point. The exigencies of publishers and public required that his 
great work should be issued in an absurdly abridged form, and served 
up to the publio under a misleading and somewhat sensational title. 
Yet the Future of War —whether right or wrong in its main thesis 
—was a book which was well worthy of serious study by every¬ 
one interested in politics or sociology. Other nations, at leak, 
thought so. In England alone M. Bloch’s views were never honestly 
discumed. Thereby we did ourselves a grave injustice, and a still 
graver injustice to a man who for the extent of his knowledge, his 
talent for organisation, and his extraordinary capacity for work— 
not less than for his personal character—was certainly one of the most 
remarkable men of his time. 

It is sometimes said in England that M. de Bloch was a dreamer 
and a theorist. That cardinal misconception of his character having 
once arisen it is easy to explain the rest, and only after having 
utterly banished it is it possible to understand his aims and ideas. 
It should hardly be necessary to explain that diesmere do not 
administer railways and finance empires. Yet this, to put it shortly, 
was the essence of M. Bloch’s career. He was first of all a man of 
work ; only secondarily a publicist, and in both an embodied pro¬ 
paganda against dreams and delusions. When all Russia bad 
succumbed to the impossible ideals of the Slavophiles, he was writing 
books to teaoh her that in honest finanoe and in better communications 
lay the only road to salvation. Though a sincere friend to the 
country of his birth, and oonneoted by many ties with ultramontano 
Polish patriotism, he recognised the foot that in open provoca¬ 
tion of their piasters the present path of Polish prosperity does 
not lie; and he devoted his talents and his influence to establishing 
better relations with Russia by means of a movement which he lived 
to see attaining a very great measure of suocess. The characteristics 
of a dreamer might surely have been expected to reveal themselves 
in protest on behalf of oppressed nationality. M. de Bkwh protested 
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in the following practical words: “ An oppressed Pole or Alsatian 
on the borders of Russia, Austria, or Germany, is a danger to that 
State in time of war.” Everywhere he depreciated sentiment and 
appealed only to enlightened self-interest. He waged a vehement 
war against the methods of the orthodox peace parties, and often 
turned into good-humoured ridicule what he regarded as their 
unpractical appeals. Yet, in spite of his repugnanoe for their methods, 
he aooorded them liberal support, for his practical mind was far too 
broad not to recognise that very often sentiment is an even more 
powerful weapon than sense. 

It was inevitable that a man whose character was so grossly mis¬ 
understood should have been misrepresented also in his views. 
Hie majority of even well-informed persons have no other idea than 
that M. Bloch was a man who attempted to prove that war was 
impossible. Misstatements so gross generally cany within them 
their own refutation, and M. Bloch, who had called his book The 
Future of War, was given to asking caustically how he could have 
written of the future of an institution which he proclaimed to be 
impossible. He even went to the trouble of pointing out that during 
the eight years which he had devoted to the subject there had been 
three wars of considerable magnitude, not to mention innumerable 
expeditions against uncivilised people. “ If, therefore,” be used to 
say, “ I declared that war was impossible, I must have given up 
reading my newspapers eight years ago.” In spite of this obvious 
retort many people, especially in* England, were of opinion that the 
outbreak of any imaginable war, no matter where and under what 
circumstances, veouljl be enough to prove M. de Bloch’s mistake. The 
outbreak of the South African War was naturally heralded as such an 
event, and .even to-day many people regard the fact that that war 
broke out—and not merely the oourse which it took—as a refutation 
of the whole thesis of The Future of War. 

Yet M. de Bloch’s great “ theory,” in spite of the elaboration with 
which it was worked out, was a perfectly simple one, and had nothing 
whatever to do with those minor contests which form the great 
majority of the disturbances of the world’s peace. To put it in the 
briefest possible fdhn, be wrote about a particular war and not about 
war in general. His thesis—and happily nothing has occurred 
either to prove or disprove it—was that the war which might break 
out in certain limited conditions which, at present exist on the 
European Continent bad beoome impracticable as a means of solving 
differences, in consequence of a certain correlation of military and 
economic influences, the importanoe of which (he added incidentally) 
as factors in preventing war must in the nature of things tend to 
increase. A war, in short, between the Dual and Triple Alliances 
was not likely to be decisive, and would be profitable to neither 
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alliance, and probably disastrous to both. The reasoning by which 
he reached this oonolusion is perfectly plain, and whether right. or 
wrong at least gave no good oause far the misunderstandings which 
everywhere hampered its honest discussion. On the one hand he Baw 
two great allianoes, very nearly equal in combined numbers, wealth, 
discipline and moral qualities. This was the first changed condition 
in > the military situation of Europe. The second factor* which ho 
regarded as still more important, was that modern weapons and 
tactioal methods had developed on lines which gave an immense incre¬ 
ment of strength to the defensive, and enabled small bodies of 
men to defend a line of front against superior enemies for a much 
longer time than they could have done in the past. .This foot, he 
argued, tended to remove the one great inequality between the 
European allianoes which lies in their relative speed of mobilisation, 
the slower Power being easily able to maintain a successful defensive 
until its mobilisation was completed. The third factor of the military 
situation was the changed conditions of frontiers. Here M. Bloch 
spoke as an expert, for he had not only advised as to the directions 
of strategical railways in Poland, but had also made personal inspection 
of the more important European frontiers, and was in possession 
of much exclusive information which he used with great iugenuity 
and discretion. Everywhere ho saw the frontiers fortified on an 
unprecedented scale, and to the rear of the frontiers second and 
third defensive lines, behind which stretched vast plains which tho 
spade and the magazine rifle would turn into impregnable fortresses. 
Such wero the main factors of the military situation, and from them 
he drew what he regarded as the perfectly obvious and reasonable 
conclusion, that, reasoning from a military standpoint alone, the war 
of the future would be very prolonged. 

But these changes in the military situation, though they might 
prolong a war, would not in themselves be sufficient to make it imprac¬ 
ticable. Wars have lasted years in tho past, and ended not the less 
decisively. It was bereM. Bloch’s economic studies, which form, per¬ 
haps, the most authoritative portion of his thesis, were brought to bear. 
No man was ever better informed on practical economic problems than 
hi. Bloch. He had been a banker, a railway contractor, the employer of 
thousands of men, and tho president of many great industrial companies. 
He had drawn up schemes for the provisioning of his native city in 
time of war; he was an expert in anything that related to agriculture, 
and he was a high authority upon international finance. Therefore, 
having once been convinced that a war between the great Powers 
would be veiy prolonged, he devoted his mind to studying its prob¬ 
able economic results. The problem he set himself was whether a 
prolonged war would merely he followed by economic ruin or whether 
economic ruin would impose the cessation of war. The latter was his 
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oondiuion, and his premisses are again perfectly plain. No great 
European State, he argued, can feed itself, with the exception of 
Russia and Austria-Hungary. But Russia, owing to geographical 
position, and to the certain interruption of sea communication, cannot 
feed her ally, and Austria has no surplus to feed hers. Those govern¬ 
ments which have established granaries far the provisioning of “their 
armies have neglected to provide for the civil population. Let war 
onoe break out and industry will he interrupted, agriculture will 
be hampered, wagee will disappear, and savings be rapidly dissipated 
—if ipdeed the governments are able to meet the rapid ran 
upon the savings banks which will result immediately upon a 
declaration of jvor. The industrial population of the Continent, 
honeyoomhed with Socialism and already in passive revolt against the 
burdens of militarism, could therefore never stand a strain which 
was only borne with difficulty by the agricultural States of the past. 
U. de Bloch had made most elaborate inquiries extending over yean 
as to the exact eoonomio and social conditions of the European pro¬ 
letariat, and he came to the conclusion that there was no possibility of 
their withstanding the disruptive influences of a great war. No 
patriotism oould he proof against universal starvation. On the other 
hand the governments, he was convinced, after an equally exhaustive 
inquiry, oould no more stand the strain than the peoples. Hia lowest 
estimate of the total direct expenditure of all the Powers on a great 
war was £4,500,000 a day. Russia was economically the strongest, 
owing to her predominantly agricultural position and her simple 
organisation. Tet even she would be prevented from reaping the 
fruits of this advfntage owing to her weak financial position. The 
resources of every State would give out after a few months of 
warfare. 

These facts constituted the premisses of M. Bloch’s famous syllogism, 
and, although they may be disputed, onoe accepted it is diffiouit to see 
what objection can he made to his conclusion. If, on the one hand, for 
military reasons alone, war must last for years before decisive advan¬ 
tages can he gained, and if, on the other, eoonomio exhaustion must 
ensue within a few rgonths, it is indisputable that war is impractic¬ 
able as a means of solving international disputes. Snob at any rate 
was the essence of M. Block’s thesis, and whether right or wrong it 
is certainly not the thesis of a dreamer, but that of a very practical 
man who has balanced two counteracting fofoes, each of which—the 
military foree tending to prolong war, and the eoonomhyfowo tending 
to shorten it—has an indisputable existence. 

It has been widely stated in this ooontry that If. Bloch's con¬ 
clusions were rejected by military men. This, however, is inoorseot. 
The only formal tribunal to which they were ever submitted—a Com¬ 
mittee of Generpls appointed by the Russian General Staff, reported 
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that while his book contained many minor inaccuracies of detail, it was 
a most valuable work on the whole, and the Chief of that Staff declared 
that it was a masterpiece of military literature. But M. Bloch had 
more confidence in the judgment of his friend Von der Goltz, who 
adopted his theory that economic exhaustion would be the most likely 
determinating factor in a great war. In England If . Bloch was 
tested by South African events, and as far as they could apply he 
was perfectly willing to accept the test. The British, he declared, 
had learnt by experience—what he had foreseen from reasoning—that, 
other things being equal, the defensive had increased in power 
enormously sinoe the last great war. On the other hand the war 
was in no way a test of his economic teachings, the. economie effect 
upon England being inconsiderable, while the Boers were precisely 
that unorganised, agricultural race which he had declared could best 
stand the strain of war. 

To English critics M. Bloch had the obvious retort that if the 
South African war had not iu some respects verified his theories, it 
had in all cases utterly demolished theirs. But did the war in the 
main justify confidence in his judgment as a student of military 
affairs f His opponents declared that he was justified only in those 
theories which were already accepted by all military men. Yet this 
was certainly untrue. For M. Bloch wob not content with merely 
subjecting his abstract theories as to what would happen in an 
improbable European war to the particular test of South African 
experience. He not only predicted the consequences of a European 
war, but in regard to what was to happen in South Africa he com¬ 
mitted himself beforehand in terms of unimpeachable precision which 
leave no doubt whatever that he foresaw the course of events. A 
few weeks after the war broke out, he declared in a letter to the 
writer that a superiority of four or five to one would be necessary to 
break down the first Boer defence, and he elaborated this in a 
pamphlet {The Transvaal War ami its Problems) written at a time 
when everyone, in this country at least, was confident that half the 
force which was ultimately employed would be more than enough to 
cope with the Boers. So far, at any rate, he could claim to greater 
foresight than his critics. 

But a later publication on the same subject gives so much better 
evidence of his acuteness and information that it is worthy of more 
detailed description. This was his pamphlet Lord Roberts’ Campaign 
and its Consequences. The most remarkable fact about this pamphlet 
is that it was begun at the time of the relief of Kimberley, and 
published shortly after Lord Roberts had entered Bloemfontein in 
triumph. The total and unexpected Collapse of the Boer resistance 
had firmly convinced the British public that the war was approaching 
a decisive end. Against this optimism not a voice .was raised. In 
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some quarters, indeed, it was hinted, as a trivial detail, that the 
“ restoration of order ” might entail some police work. Bat nowhere, 
save in one quarter, was a warning voice raised to tell the British 
public that the warfare which would succeed the occupation of the 
Boer oapitals would be infinitely more prolonged and costly than the 
first stage, }nd that so far from withdrawing troops they must be 
prepared for years of struggle, with their corollaries, continuous 
reinforcements, heavy expenditure, and a great loss in life. 

H. Bloch was the exception. His pamphlet, as pamphlets do, 
passed almost unnoticed. Tet from beginning to end it was a mass 
of cogent reasoning and confident prediction that the war, so far from 
being near its end, had hardly ended its beginning. Having passed 
in review the topography of South Africa, the inadequacy of its com¬ 
munications and resources of food, and the character of its people, 
M. Bloch predicted that after the regular warfare was over, a period 
lasting for years of the severest guerilla warfare would ensue, which, 
in default of a formal peace, could only be ended by the hunting down 
of every individual Boer in the field. “ Never before,” he says, 
“ were there so many conditions favourable to the defence in guerilla 
warfare as are to be found on the side of the Boers, and strategists 
and tacticians look forward to the hostilities which will ensue on the 
invasion of the republican territory with something of the thrilling 
interest with which physicians follow tbe development of a new 
disease.” 

M. Bloch's conclusion was that there would be only one way to 
subjugate the Boers, and that was to build lines of blockhouses along 
the chief communications, to subdue the country district by district, 
and to rely upon patience and 'the attrition of years to do the rest. 
The causes of this, he declared, would be the vastness of the country, 
the peculiar military characteristics of the Boers, the difficulty of 
provisioning isolated British forces, and so on. Of course, these 
latter reasons are now commonplaces. Everyone—even ministers— 
can talk learnedly of their inevitable effects. But Id. Bloch’s 
triumph lies in the fact that he laid them down in black and white 
at a time when not qply the lay public, but the military experts and 
the military advisees of the Government were positively confident 
that the war would be over when Pretoria had fallen into British 
hands. 

M. Blooh justly regarded this pamphlet as evidence of his foresight, 
and he sometimes used it as a weapon against military critic* who con¬ 
demned his major theory. That theory, happily, still remains untested, 
and that he was right about South Africa does not prove that he was 
right about Europe. But it is beyond dispute that on the one 
occasion in whiah he left the path of generalities, and risked his all 
by predictions qpsoeptible of immediate test, his daring was justified. 
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Is it not therefore reasonable to assume, in default of proof to the 
contrary, that a man ■who displayed so much more acumen than the 
generality of critics in an individual instance of war had also some 
prevision of a great truth when he worked upon broader lines F 
The assumption is all the more reasonable because M. Bloch’s 
reputation as a man of knowledge and judgment rested upon a secure 
base many years before he undertook the study of war. It was inevit¬ 
able from the character of his earlier works that that reputation had 
not extended to England, but it would be interesting to know how 
many of his critics were aware that he was anything more than “ a 
wealthy merchant who had devoted his retirement to the study of 
war. ’ So far from this bong the case, all his life he had been a 
man of prodigious industry and exceptional culture, and he had, what 
is rarer still, a talent for organising great schemes, and elaborating 
great ideas upon philosophical lines. The work which he accom¬ 
plished in nearly every sphere of practical activity might have 
profitably oocnpied a dozen lives; and to realise his uncompleted 
projects—uncompleted only in execution but complete in every 
provision and detail—would oocupy a dozen more. His published 
works would fill an average library, and on any one of them an 
ordinary man might have been oontent to rest his reputation. But 
most of these works, written in a little-known language, and highly 
technical in their treatment, were not of a kind to advance bin name 
abroad, and it is a fact that although ho had visited England nearly 
every year since he was a young man, his name was probably not 
known to a dozen Englishmen until after The Future of War had 
attracted the attention of the world. • * 

To s ummar ise M. Bloch’s publications even briefly would require a 
volume.. But it may give somo idea of his prodigious power of work 
to mention, some of them merely in statistical form. The works in 
the possession of the writer, excluding his innumerable pamphlets, 
articles, and contributions to the daily press, and his translated 
works which he supervised in minute detail, fill some ten thousand 
mostly quarto—pages. In 1875 he published in two volumes 
an important work upon the Hussion railways, most of which is 
purely statistical. Three years later appeared a more important 
work dealing with the same subject. This hook, The Influence 
of Itailtcaye upon the Economic Condition of Rttttia, occupies flvo 
quarto volumes, and describee in detail the effect of the newly 
constructed sailway network upon the wholo social and economic 
organisation of the Russian people. It is a riaasio of matter-of-fact 
exposition, and even to-day is very interesting as a defence of 
M. de Witte’s much-debated policy of mortgaging the 
resources of the Russian Empire in order to improve its communica¬ 
tions. In 1882, after another interval of three years, he had completed 
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his History of Russian Finance in the Nineteenth Century. This work 
fills four volumes, at fifteen hundred quarto pages, and is not a mere 
aggregation of columns of figures, hut a history of Russia during 
eighty years of the last century, on every page of which may he seen 
the author’s extraordinary knowledge of politics and finance. He 
produced^ on the same vast scale, a work upon The Comparative 
Economic Conditions of the Russian Provinces. He investigated ihe 
conditions of agriculture in Bussia and Poland, and produced two 
separate works dealing with these subjects at a time when he was 
already occupied in writing his Future of War. He began a great 
movement, whioh has sinoe produced very beneficial results, by 
publishing a,volume upon Agricultural Ranks in Russia and Abroad. 
Yet all these works, so far from being the fruit of a lifetime, were 
published in the short interval of fifteen years, and represented 
merely a fraction of his activity—represented, strictly speaking, the 
hours of recreation which he snatched from the administration of 
railways, the management of great banking and industrial interests, 
and service on commissions dealing with administrative reform. Nor 
does even this exhaust the sum of his activity. He had still sufficient 
leisure to cany out various great philanthropic projects, and it is 
largely due to him that Warsaw, in spite of many disadvantages, has 
kept its position as the most civilised and social community in the 
Hussion Empire. 

The Future of War is not—as it appeared in English—a mere 
statistical survey of military and economio facts. It would have 
been much more appropriately entitled A Cyclopatdia of Modern Life. 
In its four thoufiand pages may be found in elaborate detail almost 
every fact of importance in the life of modem Europe. It contains 
what is probably the most compact and proportioned exposition of 
the moral, political, social and economio conditions of the six Great 
Powers to be found in any language, and a remarkable series of 
comparisons by means of which the relative as well as tho absolute 
position of each oountry may be found. It deals with war both 
technically and broadly from every point of view, and it contains a 
complete bistory of the literary and philosophical movement in favour 
of its abolition. It describes in detail every pending or probable 
cause of international strife. It sums up everything from the con¬ 
sequences 6f Bismarckism to the nutritive value of a Russian navvy’s 
food. To use on expression invented by Macaulay “ nothing was too 
great or too little far it.” It is cemented into a consistent whole by 
]£. Bloch’s daring generalisation; and it summarises the views upon 
almost every conceivable subject of many of the most eminent men 
in Europe. • 

Yet with such a record for work M. Bloch was still unsatisfied. 
For, although in bis later yearn be bad given up most of his business 
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preoccupations, he was still engaged with innumerable projects oon- 
neeted with his various studies. He published scores of pamphlets 
and contributed innumerable articles to the Russian, Frenoh, and 
Herman press. He continued his relations with the Russian Ministry 
of Finance. He carried through a favourite project by creating a 
great museum of war and peace at Lucerne. He supervised {he trans¬ 
lation of his books, and designed hundreds of vast tableaux displaying 
piotorially the comparative conditions of war and peace. He followed 
the events of the South African War; and on the outbreak of the 
Chinese revolt oame to England as the fountain-head of Sinology, 
advocating views which have certainly been justified by events, that 
Europe had nothing to gain and everything to lose by intesferenoe in 
Chinese affairs. He leotured at The Hague, in Paris, and in London, 
and drew up a vast scheme, extraordinarily perfect in detail, for a 
propaganda against Militarism on the Continent, a project whioh 
unfortunately he did not live to realise. 

To say that such a man was a dreamer, or even a theorist, shows 
a gross misconception of his character. Yet, from the nature of his 
work, M. Bloch was one of those exceptional prophets who are 
honoured most in their own country. Although he professed a cosmo¬ 
politanism of the best type, which consists not in indifference to, but in 
equal affection for all countries, he was never really understood out¬ 
side Russia and Poland. In Franoe he was, perhaps, better liked 
and understood than anywhere else in Western Europe. In Germany 
he was detested and vilified owing to the mere accident that in his 
propaganda against modern army organisation he was accustomed 
to take the German army as archetype, and to declare that Germany 
could not profitably invade her neighbours. In England he was 
misrepresented by a Press which, while it prates amiably of the 
blessings of peace, despises a peace prophet as a fool. His frankness, 
his liberality, and his zeal were mistaken for egotism by those who 
knew nothing of his character or of his work. Yet there never was 
a man less egotistical or aggressive either in manner or mind. He 
was indeed firmly convinced that he was in the right—that was the 
essence of his life-work. But he had none of the prophet’s con¬ 
temptuous fanaticism which we see in his countryman Tolstoy. 
His zeal for ideas never hampered him in his career of practical good. 
He taught the Russians the value of railways, of intense agriculture, 
and of practical education, find thus did more than any other man to 
arrest the process of economic decay begun by the Emancipation. 
And, to his personal credit it may be added, at a time when Russia 
was a hotbed of corruption, he acquired a large fortune without 
losing the reputation of an incorruptible 
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“FRANCESCA. DA RIMINI.” 


Gabriw.e d’Annunzio’s new play, Francesca da Bimini, the manu¬ 
script of Which is now in my hands, was acted at Rome, by Eleonora. 
Dose and her company, on December 9th of last year. The English 
newspapers have told ns, The Timet unsympathetioally, The Daily 
Chronicle sympathetically, how things went at that stormy fire horns’ 
performance. Has there, since Hemani, been such a battle over a 
play in verse P. Now the play has been freely out, and I hear that 
at Florenoe, acted with the cuts, it was acted successfully. I have 
not seen it acted, and can but speak of the play as I have read it I 
propose only to give a brief account of the play itself, together with 
some specimen translations in the metre of the original. 

The play is written in blank verse, but blank verse so varied as to 
beoome almost a kind of ten libre. This form of blank verse is not 
new in Italian. We need only open Leopardi to see almost exactly 
die same structure of verse. Take these lines of Leopardi (“ Sopra 
un basso rilievo antioo sepolorale ”): 

“ Morte ti chiama ; al cominciar del giomo 
L’uHimo istoute. Al nido onde ti parti 
Non tomorai. L’aspetto 
De' tuoi dolci porenti 
Laaci per aempre. II loco 
4 cui mova, e aotterra: 

Ivi fio d'ogni tempo il tuo soggiorno." 

Now take these lines, ohosen at random from Francesca: 

“Magiammai 

M'eran fiorite, come in questo maggio, 

Tante, taste ! Son cento, 

Son piii di cento. Ouaida! 

S'iole tocco, m’abbruccio. 

Le vergini di Sant’ Apollinari 
Nomardono coei nel loro cielo 
D’uro.” 

In Engliah.we shall find the most perfect example of blank verse 
varied into half-lyric measures in some of the choruses and speeches 
of “ Samson Agonistes.” 

“ But who ia this I What thing of soa or land— 

Female of aex it seems— 

That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way aailing, 

Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
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" nuscascA da bikini . 1 


' la& Snedi a h wmMi w a v i n g , 

Oouxttdby all tin wind, tint hold them piny 1 ” 


]bUww Arnold, is “ Empedoole* os Etna," “ The Strayed 
BeveHer,” and some of his most famous meditative pieces, has used 
dm same metre, carrying his experiment indeed further, and playing 
with ponses in a mare complicated way, not always, to my ear, with 
entire success. I am not sure that metre such as this can ever really 
beoome an English metre: 


Thou guard eat them, Apollo ! 

Over the grave of the slain Fytho, 

Though young, intolerably severe ! 

Thou keepest aloof the profane. 

But the solitude oppresses thy votary. 

The jars of men reach him not in thy valley, 

But can life reach him 1 

Thou fencsst him from the multitude : 

Who will fence him from himself I ’ 


Mr. Henley has made for himself a rough, serviceable metre in un¬ 
rhymed verse, full of twitching nerves and capable of Lurrying or 
dragging. 

*' Space and dread and the dark— 

Over a livid stretch of sky 
Cloud-monsters crawfing like a funeral train 
Of huge primeval presence 
Stooping beneath the weight * 

Of some enormous, rudimentary grief; 

While in the haunting loneliness 

The far sea waits and wanders with a sound 

As of the trailing skirts of Deetiny 

Passing unseen 

To some immitigable end 

With her grey henchman. Death.** 


Now the essential difference between the metre of d’Annunzio and 
these other instances of a similar metre is that, with d’Annunzio, the 
metre is purely a means to an end, a dramatic end. He has aimed 
at giving variety and emphasis to blank verse, so as to make the verse 
render the speaker’s mood with the greatest exactitude. Where, in 
ordinary blank verse, a single line is broken up into two or three 
small speeches^ which have to be fitted into their five feet with an 
ingenuity which, on the stage at least, goes for nothing, he lets his 
short lines stand more frankly by themselves. And he moulds a long 
speech into greater flexibility, letting the voice pause on a single 
short line ooming after longer lines, for emphasis, or running a short, 
unaocentuated line rapidly into the next, in a very effectual kind of 
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nyambmmt. Yet, witii «H to vsxkty.thie metre in not,aeis so much 
c ont emporary French Kbro, a vague, unregulated wehii, which 
may be reed equally ae prow or ae vene, and in which one baa to 
■such for the heat while one k ree din g it The heat is always 
regular, dear, With the exception of a few dactylic 

peaeagea^ of whioh the meet important ooonra in the addresS to the 
fire, it ia strictly iambic, and it ia made of the normal verse of .five 
feet subdivided into verse of three feet and two feet As far as 1 
recollect the verse of four feet ia never used, nor can I find a verse 
of fpur feet in the blank verse of Leopardi, though it ia freely, and, I 
think, legitimately, used hy every English experimenter in this metre. 
Italian vqraq, with its incessant elisions, its almost invariable double 
endings, lends itself, better than that of any other living language, to 
a metre which, in d'Annun sip's hands, beoames so easy, so much like 
prose, and yet so luxurious, so rich in cadenoe. In the translations which 
follow I hare of course rendered the double endings, for the most part, 
by single endings, using double endings at my discretion, as in 
ordinary English blank verse. My version is vary literal, alike in 
words and rhythm, but my lines do not in every case correspond 
precisely with the lines of the original. They are intended to re- 
prflduoe every effect of the original, as that can best be done in 
English verse, written on the principle of d'Annunzio's Italian verse. 

The motto of “ Francesca da Rimini ” is the line of Dante : 

" Noi cite tingemmonl mondo di eangnigno,” 

and the play is more than a tragedy of two lovers, it is a study of an 
age of blood, the •thirteenth century in Italy.* In the real story, 
Paolo and Francesca were both married, she a mother and he a father 
of children, and it was only after ten years of marriage that Gian- 
ciotto surprised them together and stabbed them. Dante, in the fifth 
canto of tiie Inferno, leaves out all but the bare facts of love and 
death. D’Annunzio refers onoe or twice to the wife, Orabile, but not 
to the children, nor does he leave any long interval between the 
beginning and end of the passion. But he gives us two people of 
flesh and blood, luxurious, pondering people, wbo love beautiful 
things, and dream over their memories; yet people wbo have no 
characteristics that might not have existed in an Italian man and 
woman of’the thirteenth century. Paolo is a perfect archer—we see 
him shoot an arrow from the battlements, which, we axe told later, 
has gone through the throat of one who mocked his brother to bis 
face ; we hear of his armour, his hone, as well as at bis drill in 
musio and the gentler arts. It is a very manly and vivid Paolo who 
speaks in such lines as these: 

“ It is the voice of spring 
m I l:e;ir, and from your Ups the mnaio rune 
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Over the world, that I have seamed to hear, 

Biding against the wind. 

Sing in the voioe of the wind, 

At every turn of the way, 

At every glade, and high 

On the hill-tops and on the edges of the woods. 

And by the rushing streams, 

When my desire bent back. 

Burning with breath, the mane of my wild horse. 

Over the saddle-bow, and the soul lived, 

In the swiftness of that flight. 

On swiftness. 

Like a torch carried in the wind, and all 
The thoughts of all my soul, save one, save one, 

Were all blown backward, spent 
Like sparks behind me.” 

Franoesoa is full of tender feeling, and some of the most beautiful 
lines in the play are the lines which she speaks to her sister. Here 
is a characteristic passage out of the first act. 


Francesca. Peace, peace, dear soul, 

My little dove, why are you troubled ? Peace ; 

Ton alao, and ere long. 

Shall tee your day of days. 

And leave our nest as I have left it; then 
Your little bed shall stand 
Empty beside my bed, and 1 no more 
Shall hear through dreams at dawn 
Your little naked feet run to the window. 

And no more see you, white and barefooted, 

Bun to the window, O my little dove, 

And no more bear you eay to me : “ Francesca, 

Francesca, now tbe morning star is born, 

And it hss chased away the Pleiades.” 

Sakabitaxa. So we will live, ah me. 

So we will live for ever. 

And time shall flee away, 

Flee away always! 

Fbakcesca. And you will no more say to me at morn : 

11 What was it in your bed that made it creak « 

Like reeds in the wind I ” Nor shall 1 answer you : 

“ I turned about to deep. 

To sleep and dream, and taw, 

As I was sleeping, in tbs dream I dreamed ” . 

Ah, I shall no more tell you what is seen 
In dreams* And we will die. 

So we will die for ever ; 

And time shall flee away. 

Flee away always! , 

Samaritan a. O Francesca, O Francesca, you hurt my heart. 
And see, Francesca, 

You make me tremble all over. 
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F&uroasca. Little one, peace, 

Peace, be at net. 

EUmiUTAJA. Ton told me of the dream 

Ton dreamed loot night, and while 
Ton (poke I aeemed to hear 
A sound of voioea calling out in anger. 

And then a cry, and then 

The eonnd of a door (hutting; and than ailence. 

Ton did not finish telling me your dream. 

For then 

The women began urging, and you (topped; 

And you hare left my heart in pain for you. 

Whom is it that our father gives you to 1 
Fbahcxbca. Sister, do you remember how one day 
Id Ahguat we were on the tower together 1 
We aaw great elouda rise up out of the sea. 

Great elouda heavy with (form. 

And there was a hot wind that gave ua thirst; 

And all the weight of the great heavy sky 
Weighed over on our heads ; and we saw all 
The forest round about, down to the shore 
Of Chiaasi, turn to blackness, like the sea ; 

And we saw birds, flying in companies 
Before the murmur growing on the wind. 

Do you remember P We were on the tower. 

And then, all of a sudden, there was dead 
Silence. The wind was silent, and I heard 
Only the beating of your little heart; 

And then a hammer beat. 

As by the roadside some flushed plunderer. 

Hot for more plunder, bent, 

Shoeing his Ijorae in haste. 

The forest was as silent as the shadow 
Over the tombs ; 

Ravenna, dusk and hollow as a city 
Sacked by the enemy, at nightfall. We, 

We two, under that cloud. 

Do you remember I felt as if death came 
Nearer, yet moved no eyelid, but stood there 
Waiting the thunder. 

But, as the man-at-arms on the battlements says of her: 

“ Quella 

Non i gii donna di paura.” 

She questions him about the Greek fire whioh be is stirring in a 
cauldron. 


Fbaucksc*. Is it true 
That it flames in the sea, 
Flames in the stream,. 

Bums up the ships. 

Burnt down the towers. 

Stifle} and sickens. 
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Drain! a man’* blood in hi* vein* 

Straightway, and make* 

Of hi* Hath and his bona* 

A little black ashes, 

Draw* from the anguish 
Of man the wild cry of the beast, 

That it maddens the horse, 

Toms the valiant to stone 1 

Is it true that it shatters 

The rock, and consumes 

Iron, and bites 

Hard to the heart 

Of a breastplate of diamond 1 

Mas-at- Arms. It bites and eats 
All kinds of things that are, living and dead, 
Sand only chokes it ont, 

But also vinegar 
Slacks it. 

Francesca. But how do you 
Dare, then, to handle it I 

Man-at-Arms. We have the license 
Of Beelzebub, that is the Prince of Devils, 

And comes to take the part 
Of the Malatesti. 


She light* one of the fiery stave*, indifferent to the danger, intent 
only on the strange, new, perilous beauty. She holds it up, and cries 

to it: 


O fair flame, conqueror of day ! 

Ah, how it lives, how it lives vibrating, 

The whole staff vibrates witb it, and my hand 
And my arm vibrate with it, and my heart. ‘ 

I feel it nearer me 

Than if I held it in my palm. Wouldat thou 
Devour me, fair flame, wouldat thou make me thine ? 
I feel that I am maddening for thee. 

And how it roars ! 

It rosre to seek its prey, 

It roars and longs for Sight; 

And I would fling it up into the clouds. 

Come, change the arbalest! 

The sun is dead, and this, 

This is the daughter that he had of death. 

O, I would fling it up into the clouds. 

Why do you linger ? No, I am not mad, 

No, no, poor watchman, you who look at me 
la wonderment. (Shc'laug/u.) 

» No, but this flame is so 
Beautiful, I am drunk with it. I feel 
As I were in the flame, and it in me. 

You, yon, do you not see how beautiful. 

How beautiful it is? The bitter smoke 
Has spoilt your eyes for seeing. Ifitahines 
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So gloriously by day, hour will it shine 
By night t 

(She approaches the trap-door through which the 
rtaire go down into the tower and lower* ike 
burning staff into the darkness.) 

A miracle! a miracle I 

Max-at-Asmel Madonna, God preserve us, you will bum 
The*srhole tower down. 

Madonna, I pray yon! 

(He hastily draws bads, out of the stag of sparks, the 
staves prepared for fire, which are lying about.) 
Fkaxcesca (intent on the light). It is a miracle! 

It is the joy of the eyes, and the desire 
Of splendour and destruction. In the heart 
Of silence of this high and lonely mount 
Shall I spread forth these gems of frozen fire. 

That all the terror of the flame unloose 
And bring to birth new ardours in the soul 1 
Tremendous life of swiftness, mortal beauty ! 

Swift through the night, swift through the starless night, 

Fall in the camp, and seise the armed man, 

Euawathe his sounding armour, glide between 

Strong scale and scale, hunt down 

The life of veins, and break 

The bones asunder, suck the mazTow out, 

Stifle him, rend him, blind him, but, before 
The final darkness foils upon his eyes, 

Let all the soul within him without hope 
Shriek in the splendour that is slaying him. 

She is exalted by ; the sight of the blood-red roses growing 
the saroophogus, and she cries to the rosea: 

O beautiful, and perchance 
A holy thing, being born in this most ancient 
Sarcophagus that was the sepulchre 
Perchance of some great martyr or of some 
Glorious virgin. 

(She wo lie round the sarcophagus, touching 
with her fingers the carvings on the 
finer tides.) 

The Bedeemer treads 
Under his feet the lion and the snake; 

Mary saluted by Elizabeth ; 

Our Lgdy, and the angel bids “ All bail! ” 

The Blags are drinking at,the running brook. 

And now the blood of martyrdom re-flowers 
In purple and in fire. Behold, behold, 

Sister, the ardent flame ! 

Behold the roeea that are full of fire I 

But never have they fiowtred until this May, 

Such floods, such floods of them. 

There ore s hundred: look $ 
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The; bom m« if I touch them. 

The virgins vowed to Stint Apollinarii 
Bom not with each en erdaar in their heaven 
Of gold. Samaritans, 

Samaritans, which of them my yon 

Fonnd here a sepulchre 

Alter her glorious martyrdom 1 O which 

Of them wee sepulchred 

Here, tell me, here, after her martyrdom 1 

Look, look, it is the miracle of the blood ! 

Violent deeds go on around her wherever she is. In her iather’s 
house brother fights with brother, and it is her brother’s bleeding face 
which appears to her through the barred window, with ominous 
significan ce, at the dose of the first act, as Bhe sees Paolo for the first 
time, and offers him a rose. In the house of her husband she sees 
fighting from the walls, and her husband’s brother, Malatestino, is 
brought in wounded in the eye. There is a prisoner whose cries 
come up from the dungeons underground, while Malatestino, who is 
afterwards to betray her to her husband, persecutes her with his love. 
She hates cruelty, but like one to whom it is a daily, natural thing, 
always about her path. 

“ To fight in battle is a lovely thing, 

But secret slaying in the dark I hate,” 

she says to her husband, as die telfe him of his brother’s thirst for blood. 
Towards her husband her attitude is quite without modern subtlety; 
he has won her unfairly, die is unconscious of treachery towards him 
in loving another; die has no scruples, only apprehensions of some 
unlucky ending to love. And when that ending comes, and the lover 
is caught in the trap-door as he is seeking to escape, and the husband 
pulls him up by the hair, and kills them both, the husband has no 
moralising to do; he bends his crooked knee with a painful move¬ 
ment, picks up his sword, and breaks it across the other knee. 

The action of the play moves dowly, bnt it moves; behind all its 
lyrical outcries there is a hard grip on the sheer foots of the age, the 
definite realities of the passion. D’Annuntio has learnt something 
from 'Wagner, not perhaps the beet that Wagner had to teach, in his 
over-amplification of detail, his insistence on so many things besides 
the essential things, his. recapitulations, into which he has brought 
almost the actual Wagnerian “motives.” When the moment is 
reached which must, in a play on this subject, he the great moment or 
tile moment of failure, when the dramatist seems to come into actual 
oomjfetition with Dante, d’Annnnzio is admirably brief, significant, 
and straightforward. Here is the scene in which “ Galeotto fu 11 
libro, e chi lo scrisse.” 
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Paolo. Why do yon taka the garland from your head 1 
Francesca. Became it era* not you who gave it me. 

I gave yon onoe a roae 
From that sarcophagus. 

Bnt now, poor flower*, I led 
Toor free hade ie all apent! 

(Paolo rites, and goss up to the reading dtdt 
and toucher the violets.) * 

TPaolo. 'Tie true. Do yon remember t On that night 
Of fire and blood, yon asked of me the gift 
Of u fair helmet; and I gave it yon : 

’Twaa finely tempered. 

. The steel and gold of it hare never known 
What rust is, soiling. And you let it fail. 

Do you remember 1 
I picked it up, and I hare held it dear 
Ae a king's crown. 

Since then, when I hare set it on my head, 

I feel twice bolt], and there is not a thought 
Within my heart that is not as a Same. 

'Jit bends over the book.) 
Ah, listen, the first words that meet my eye 1 
“ Made richer by that gift than hod you giren him 
The gift of all tho world." 

What book is this ? 

Francesca. The famous history 
Of Lancelot of the Lake. 

(She rites and goes over to the reading-desk.) 
Paolo. And have you read 
The hook all through ’ 

Francesca. I have come. 

In reading it, only to here. 

Paolo. • # To where 1 

Here, where the mark is 1 (He reads.; 

"... but you ask of me 
Nothing ...” Will you go on 1 

Francesca. Look how the eea is growing white with ligh ! 
Paolo. Will you not read this page with me, Francesca 1 
Francesca. Look, yonder, how a flight 
Of swallows comes, and coining sets a shadow 
On the white sea ! 

Paolo. Will you not read, Francesca 1 
Francesca. And there is oue sail, and so red it seems 
Like fire. * 

Paolo (reading). “Assuredly, my lady, says 
Thereat Galeotto, ho is not so hot, 
lie (loos not ask you any single thing 
For love of you, became he fears ; but X* 

Make suit to you for him ; and kuow that I 
Had never asked it of you, but that you 
Were better ofif for it, seeing it is 
The richest treasure you shall ever compass. 

Whereat says she . . .** 

(Paolo dratrs Francesca gently by the hand.) 


voi.. i.xxi. N.s. 


s 
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Bat you, will yon sot retd 
Whit the tnye 1 ’Willyon not be Guenevem 1 
See now how eweet they at. 

Tour violate 

Xbat yon heve cut away I Come, mad a little. 

(Their heade lan togtHer over Ac toot.) 

, Francesca (reading). "Whereat eaya ehe: Thia know I 
wall, and I 

Will do whatever thing you ask of me. 

And Oaleotto anawen her : Much thanks, 

Lady! I ask yon that yon give to him 
Your lore ...” (She stops.) 

Paolo. Bnt read on. 

Fran case a. No, I cannot eee 

The words. , . 

Faono. Bead on. It says: "Assuredly . . 

Francesca (reading). “ Assuredly, says she, 1 promise it; 

Bnt let him be mine own and I all his, 

A«d let there be set straight all crooked things 
And evil . . .” Enough, Paolo. 

Paolo (reading, hoareely and tremulously). "Lady, says 
he, much thanks; bnt kin him then. 

Now, and before my face, for a beginning 

Of a true lore ...” Yon, you 1 What does she uy I 

Now, what doee she uy 1 Here. 

( Their white fata lean over the hook, until their ehceke 
almost touch.) 

Francesca (reading). “ Says she: For what 
Shall 1 he then entTeated 1 But I will it 
More than he wills it . . ." 

Paolo ( following , brokenly). “ And they draw uide. 

And the queen looks on him and sees that he 
Cannot take heart in him to do aught more. * * 

Thereat she takes him by the chin, and elowly 
Kisses him on the mouth . . .” 

(He maker the tame movement toiearde Francesca, 
and kisses her. Ae their moathe eeparate, 
Francesca ■ taggers and faUe back on the 
cushions.) 

Francesca (faintly). No, Paolo! 

It is not any port of my purpose to compare “ i’ranoesco da Bimini ” 
-with Mr. Stephen Phillips’ “ Paolo and Franoesca,” hut, after trans¬ 
lating this scene, I had the curiosity to turn to the corresponding 
scene in the English play. The difference between them seemed to me 
to he the difference between vital speech, coming straight out of 
a situation, and poetising round a situation. In d’Annunrio you 
feel the blind force and oncoming of a living passion; and it is this 
energy which speaks throughout the whole of a long and often 
delaying play. Without energy, “ la graoe litUraire supreme,” as 
Baudelaire has called it, beauty is but a sleepy thing, decrepit or 
bom tired. In “ Francesca da Bimini ” beauty speaks with the 
voioe of life itself. Arthur Svmonn. 



ITALY AND ENGLAND. 

A CHANGE AND ITS CAUSES. 

• 

Fox about twenty yean the so-called Anglo-Italiaa understanding 
has been one ot the factors of the European policy, but on the 14th 
December last Signor Giulio Prinetti, the Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, announced to the Italian Parliament that he had 
concluded an Agreement with France. Now, as both the old Anglo- 
Italian and the new Franoo-Italian Agreement were entered into by 
Italy for the protection of her interests on the Mediterranean, it 
appears evident that one Agreement destroys the other. 1 2 

The object of this article is to show how it was that Italy, the 
friend and ally of England, was led to conclude an Agreement with 
France whioh, if it does nothing else, fully nullifies her Agreement 
with England, and therefore the farter, of which I spoke in the 
opening sentence of this article, has oeased to exist. Why ? 
Because the Anglo-Italian Agreement was chiefly concluded to 
prevent a coup de main of France on Tripoli, and on this very subject 
is grounded the Franco-Italian Agreement. This is highly dis¬ 
appointing at the best, and I think that there is no one single 
responsible man in 'either country who can contemplate the possi¬ 
bility that in a future dispute concerning the Mediterranean 
England and* Italy would be found on opposite sides, without 
casting away the evil thought as a thing to be dreaded. Yet if the 
Franoo-Italian Agreement does not per «e lead to this, it opens the 
way to it. Moreover as long as Italy was going hand-in-hand with 
England we knew where the two were going, but when Italy joins 
hand-in-hand with France, taking into account the ill-concealed 
aspirations of the latter, there is at least some ground for apprehen¬ 
sion. Anyhow the Anglo-Itolian Understanding was a well-known 
figure in political geometry, whilst the Franoo-Italian Agreement is 
for the time bein& an incognita? 

(1) Sinoo this article has been written M. Barrfcre, the French Ambassador in Home, 
undM. Ddoaasd, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, have made public utterances 
concerning this Agreement. The statement of M. Barrtae, that all Mediterranean 
questions between France and Italy are now settled, is too generic to bo of any value, 
but the statement of M. Ddosssfi, that Italy baa given fVanoS a free hand on the 
wort of Trade—eub Moroooo—it of ft ray gnat importance, beeauae, if it mourn 
anything at aU, it mean, that France haa aome aepiratioua toward that part of the 
world, whioh England may foal compelled to oppaee. 

(2) Some light op thie waa abed by an Italian politician in a vory long letter, pub- 
liahod in Tie Thun of January 10. According to writer the Franco-Italian 
Agreement ia: “ Neither a protocol nor o convention, lees still a treaty, but a formal 
declaration cohnteraigned In writing, and exchanged between the representative, of 
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Talking about this with a Mend, he told me that there was 
reason to be pleased rather than otherwise, because the new Agree¬ 
ment was but another step towards a European confederation. “You 
Bee,” he said, “ on one side we hare the Triple Allianoe (Austria, 
Germany and Italy), on the other the Dual Allianoe (France and 
Russia), then there is a Bussian Convention between Germany and 
Russia, an Understanding between Germany and England, and now 
Ifranoe has concluded an Agreement both with England and with Italy 
concerning Africa. A few more of such combinations and the con¬ 
federation of the European States would be a. fait accompli." Iam 
rather thankful for this suggestion. A wave of optimism does one 
a great deal of good, especially when one has to face a change like 
that I am now writing about. 

As the political situation has changed I think it is worth our while 
to inquire as to the causes of it, as even The Times asserts that it 
cannot be attributed to fickle-znindedness on the part of Italy, and 
much less to her ill-will towards England. Before entering into 
this inquiry I wish to moke a personal declaration. I belong, so to 
say, to both countries, I have interests, relations and friends in both; 

I have followed closely the politics of both, and although a politician 
I do not belong to any political party in either country. Therefore if 
I have to come to the conclusion that the chief cause of this unwelcome 
change can be found rather in England than elsewhere, it will be 
because an impartial and somewhat painful scrutiny of all the details 
of the Anglo-Italian negotiations has led me to that conclusion. 

A policy based entirely on feelings of sympathy has been called a 
sentimental policy, which practical men have condemned as useless 
at the best. Well, the Anglo-Italian relations for many years, in 
the middle of last century, were entirely sentimental; ou one side a 
general feeling of sympathy towards a people fighting bravely for 
their independence and unity, on the other side unstinted admiration 
for the ancient constitutional government. Unfortunately sentiment 
and interest seem to be two opposing forces, and in politics sentiment 
appears to be a mere ornament to be dispensed with when not con¬ 
venient or suitable to the do ut dec policy. "When the Italians found 
out that it would be more profitable to them for Ihe protection of 
their interests to come to terms with France than to rely any longer 
upon the good offices of England they did so, and from their point 
of view very wisely. 

Before I prooeed further, I must state the do ut des of the Italian 
foreign policy. For the last twenty years, that is to say from the 


Fnuct and Italy. Something, in fact. reaemUing the oonroraatiwu tnuuferred to 
J»i*r which took plan in 18 J 8 between Lord Salutary and If. Waddingtou, Uoou- 
ment, to which France appealed when ah. aeiaed TunU." Tbi. remark i. ..minoua; it 
aeenuto allude to Urn potability of Franon appealing to the new document, in a future 
£. *jfS n<T ' *“• Iu,5r ’ «* » the tat CW ahe uaod tlpm to tilenoo 
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French oooupation of Tunis, it lias been as follows : An alliance with 
the two oential Empires, to protect Italy from any possible aggres¬ 
sion by land, and a Naval Understanding with England for the 
protection of Italian interests on the Mediterranean. Ear all pur¬ 
poses, therefore, and in as much as concerned Italy, the Triple 
Alliance was Quadruple, though the Foreign Office oonstgntly 
refused any overture to render it such. Though a purely defensive 
League, it aimed at defending Italy against a possible attack from 
France, and safeguarding the Italian interests on the Mediterranean, 
in' other words, protecting Borne as the capital of the kingdom, and 
preventing France from repeating her high-handed work on Tripoli. 
Now, when* the occupation of Tunis took place, there was much 
correspondence between London and Borne, and the conclusion to 
which the two Governments came to was that, short of a declaration 
of war, the action of France should be resented. Italy, as the most 
interested party, took up an attitude of apparent hostility, which 
found in France a corresponding feeling, and with the advent of 
Crispi to power, in 1887, this unfriendly feeling became alarming. 
For ten long years a war to the knife was carried on by both 
parties, which only ceased when Crispi left the seat of power, for the 
last time, in 1896. 

The Italians, shaken by the disaster of Adowah (to prevent which 
nothing was asked from, or offered by, Austria and Germany, and 
little was asked from, and nothing was granted by, England, as will 
be seen later on), began to ask themselves of what use to them had 
been the Alliance with Austria and Germany, and their Understand¬ 
ing with England, and they could not find a satisfactory reply to 
their inquiry. Before, however, beginning to pull down the old 
edifice, they very wisely began to build the foundations of a new 
structure. They adopted towards France a more friendly attitude, 
which found a reciprocating sentiment on the other side of the 
Alps, where, too, a great change was in process. In short, the dis¬ 
agreement between Italy and France concerned Tunis and Rome. 
Italy had pretensions on Tunis, and France was apparently siding 
with the Papal party, which was working for the restoration of the 
temporal power. 

A few words about these two questions. Tunis has been called 
the apple of discord between Italy and.France. It was Bismarck 
that tempted France, at the Congress of Berlin, # to go to Tunis, 
after Italy refused to be thus tempted. He knew full well that 
such an occupation, by whichever nation done, would have strained 
the relations between France and Italy, and Italy would have fallen 
into the constellation of Bismarck. So long as England did not 
openly reooguise the right of Franoe in Tunis, so long the question 
would huve Yemaincd open. Whether it would have been wise or 
not to keep that question open* any longer is immaterial to the 
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present argument, bat tbs daring at the same baa partly destroyed 
the raison <fttre at the Anglo-Italian Understanding. Tet there 
still remained the question of Tripoli, and that was sufficient to keep 
the Understanding alive. Bat Lord Salisbury, who in 1896 reoog- 
nised thfe French right to Tunis, in 1899 reoognised the right ot 
France to the hinterland ot Tripoli * 

It is not my business to critioise here Lord Salisbury’s policy, but 
simply to state the tact that with the Anglo-Franoo Conventions ot 
1896 and 1899 he has sacrificed the very Italian interests which the 
Anglo-Italian Convention was supposed to protect, and that thereby 
he has virtually rendered it useless to Italy. At the same time that 
Lord Salisbury was thus loosening the ties with Italy,'France waa 
making herself more agreeable to her Eastern neighbour. In fact 
a contributory cause to the change I am writing about can be 
found in the greet alteration which took plaoe in the home policy of 
Franoe after the dosing chapter of the Dreyfus affair. The clerioal 
agitation had a great deal to do with the anti-Dreyfus campaign, and 
that agitation aimed also to render the Franoo-Italian relations ever 
more strained in order to make possible, in some expected events, a 
restoration of the temporal power. That was the policy of 
Cardinal Rampolla, whose representative in Franoe for many yean 
had much to do in framing the domestic and foreign policy of Franoe. 
Cardinal Bompolla’s allies in Franoe, big and small, were all anti- 
Dreyfusards, and with the collapse of that party Rampolla’s policy 
and prestige were destroyed for ever. The French Government had 
no more reason to listen to the oounsels of Itslyls enemies, and the 
French Ambassador in Borne, with great tact and foresight, took 
every opportunity to let the Italian Government and people know 
that tile Vatican had ceased to influence Paris. In this way the 
Italian apprehensions as to a possible Papal policy on the part of 
France were allayed. 

Nevertheless one may be inclined to think that Italy would have 
been not so ready to conclude the Franoo-Italian Agreement had 
Lord Salisbury shown a more friendly disposition towards Italy in 
other matters, of which later on. 

The Timet newspaper of Deoember 18, in a very moderate article, 
put the best construction possible on Signor Ptinetti’s* statement. 
What it said about England’s friendship toward Italy and about the 
present good relations with France is very pleasing and to the point, 
but it missed entirely tbe crucial point: that France had renounced 
in favour of Italy a part of the rights on the hinterland of Tripoli 
which Lord Salisbury had reoognised t» Franoe. We know how 
these things an sometimes managed, and I may advance the following 
explanation. Franoe having found Lord Salisbury very well disposed 
asked and got more than she truly expected, and her Object might 
have been that of showing, onoe more, to Italy that she would fare 
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much better II she would oome to terms with her then relying, u 
she did for many year*, on the good office* of England. That lo aa an 
was not taught in Tain: Italy approached France in order to aouad 
the sincerity of her policy, and Franoe folly responded to Italy's 
overtnree. . 

That Branoe was more generous towards Italy than England ^oan 
be gathered from the oommenta of the French press: that Fran oehaa 
renounced In favour of Italy part of the rights of the Anglo-Frenoo 
Convention can be assumed from the comments of the Italian press: 
that the Franoo-Italian Conrention has destroyed partly the Anglo- 
Franoo Conrention can be deduced from the statement of Signor 
Prinetti, and* that the Franoo-Italian Conrention has jeopardised the 
Anglo-Italian Understanding seems to he the only logical conclusion 
one may arrive at. It is an undeniable faot that Lord Salisbury’s 
Conrention of 1899 “ aroused suspicions among the Italians,” which 
suspicions the Foreign Office had not the “tact and the fore¬ 
sight ” to prevent. This is my contention, and as I propose to show 
here two typical oases where this exercise “ of tact and foresight ” has 
not been forthcoming, I wish to quote, as a kind of prefaoe, the con¬ 
cluding paragraph of The Times, which is as follows: 

“ There is no use in hiding from us the fact that things hare been 
said and done and omitted, both in London and in Borne, of late 
yearn, by those responsible for our relations with Italy, which hare 
had a regrettable effect upon the minds and feelings of Italians in all 
stations. ... We trust and believe that (and I think The Timet it 
fully justified ip its belief and I feel sure that it will not he disap¬ 
pointed in its oonfidenoe) Italy has not forgotten, and that the la not 
ungrateful far, the servioes we have done her in the pest.” This 
reminds me of what the late Mr. Stillman wrote to the same paper 
from Borne. While deploring that Italy did not reoeive from 
England the help and support she had a right to expect, he added: 
The Italian gratitude for England is so deeply rooted, that do what 
you like, it will never slacken. At the same time, however, he 
thought fit to express the wish that in future more oourideration 
should be shown by the Foreign Office towards Italy. This very good 
advioe has now been repeated by The Times, with other words hut 
with the same friendly spirit and with greater authority. 

For brevity’s sake I must limit my exposition of frets to the 
details of only two items of the Anglo-Italian relations which more 
than anything else have shaken the confidence of Italy in England 
and led the It alian s Franoe-ward. 

I will mention first an incident of very small importance in itaelf, 
but very characteristic of Lord Salisbury’s disposition toward Italy, 
who seems to have always studied the beet way possible to deprive Ids 
very rare aots of kindness of every trace of gracefulness. On the 
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30th January, 1896, Lord Cromer received a special messenger from 
Ras Mangaaha with the following letter, written in Amoxio:— 

" To Queen Victoria, Queen of Kings, Empress of the Great Bed Sea. From 
Ras Uangasha, son of King John, King of Kings of Zion and Ethiopia. 

“ Witfi all due respect I beg to offer to your Majesty my greetings, sad I hope 
you^tre well. Thank God I am well. ' 

“ My father all his life lived under the shadow of your friendship, and it is 
said that such as the father does so should the son follow in his footsteps. 

“ The former friendly relations between your Kingdom and the Kingdom of 
Ethiopia have not been changed. Bnt now the Italians have come and have 
occupied my country. I beg your Majesty will not be unmindful of the old 
friendship which exists (sic) between yonr Government and my father, which he 
advised me to maintain. 

“ I have delayed writing to yoar Majesty because the roads are cut, otherwise 
nothing would have prevented me from writing. Neither mountains nor rivers 
will prevent me from writing or failing in my friendship to a friend." 

Lord Cromer at once informed of this fact the Italian representative 
at Cairo, supplying him at the same time the above translation of 
Ras Mangasha’s letter. The Italian Government wired on the same 
day to its representative: “ Lord Cromer would do a great act of 
kindness to His Italian Majesty if he would answer to Rns Mangaaha 
in conformity to the reply given to a similar letter by Her Majesty 
the Queen and the Sirdar Kitchener on December, 1894, which was 
to the effect that the best proof of friendship towards England Ras 
Man gash a could give, was that of coming to an understanding with 
Italy, the friend and ally of England.” 

The reply mentioned here after it was writtem was never sent 
to its destination on account of hostilities having broken out in the 
meantime. Lord Salisbury was asked merely to repeat in 1896 the 
same act of goodwill towards Italy which it was the privilege of Lord 
Kimberley to render her two years before. Lord Salisbury had but 
to order a fresh copy of the former reply; instead of this he spent 
all the month of February in discussing with the Italian Ambassador 
what kind of reply to send, though General Barntieri, the Italian 
Government, the Italian Ambassador, and Lord Cromer were 
pressing Lord Salisbury to give a satisfactory feply at once, as the 
war was getting every day more serious. On February 19, after 
much insistence, the Italian Ambassador received from Lerd Salisbury 
a draft of a reply, which be sent, duty bound, to Rome, and where 
it was found wanting. In fact Signor Blanc, tho Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, wired to the Italian Ambassador as follows: “ The 
scheme of reply you sent me does not make any distinction whatever 
between the English friendship towards.Mangasba and that towards 
Italy, whilst the reply of Lord Rosebery, the same Mangasha, 
spoke of Italy as the ally of England, and therefore we think that 
the sending of snch a reply will he noxious to our interests.” On 
the 25th February the Italian Ambassador wired to Homo as 
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follows : “ The Foreign Office has admitted that the scheme of reply 
I sent yon was not correct, and another will he prepared at once.” 
Two days after the Italian Minister wired to the Ambassador thus: 
“ The Foreign Office in answering to Ras Mangasha ought to take 
into consideration that not only be is our enemy but that he $onnot 
be treated as a sovereign who never was such, hut merely one of the 
chiefs.” On the morrow Lord Salisbury handed over to the Am¬ 
bassador the new reply, which was more agreeable to Italy. Here 
it is:— 

“To Ras Mangasha, son of King John, King of Kings of Zion and Ethiopia.” 

•' Sir,— I am commanded by the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress 
of India, &c., &c.’ to inform you that your letter, dated 21st of September last, has 
been received (and that it has given Her Mnjeaty great pleasure to hear from yon). 

“ While assnring yon of the friendly feelinga (sincere frie nd s hi p) with which the 
Qneen continues to be (is) animated towards you, I am to express Her Majesty’s 
great regret that hostility should have broken ont between Abyssinia and Italy, 
irh <'rh is the friend and ally of this country. 

“ Her Majesty earnestly hopes that peace between the two countries may soon 
lie concluded on satisfactory and lasting terms, and I am to add that you cannot 
give a better proof of your friendship for Her Majesty them by endeavouring to 
contribute to such a settlement 

1 will explain my interpolations to the foregoing reply. The 
words within the parentheses were in the former scheme and were 
omitted in the final reply, and the words italicised were not in the 
former scheme, and with this little guidanoe any one can see that the 
first draft was a senseless document. Now I do not think tor a single 
moment that suah $ reply, had it been sent to Mangasha on the 
morrow of the reception of Ras Mangaaha’s letter, would have altered 
in the least the course of events, but surely Lord Salisbury could not 
have delayed one day more in making up his mind, inasmuch as on 
the very morrow of the handing in of the second draft to the Italian 
Ambassador, the Italian army wus defeated at Adowah, and England’s 
“ friend and ally ” had to bite the dust. 

This unpleasant incident passed, at that time, unobserved by the 
Italian public, and I am not quite sure but what this will he the first 
time the English public will hear of it. It has made a strong 
impression however, at the Italian Foreign Office. This would have 
been very likely looked over by the Consults, if in other negotiations 
then going on between London and Rome Lord Salisbury had shown 
o more friendly attitude. 

I am dealing here with what perhaps is the most painful period of 
thu Anglo-Italian relations under the management of Lord Salisbury. 
The Italian Ambassador hful to fight his diplomatic battle with the 
Foreign Office as if he hod been a French Ambassador dealing with 
the Sublime Porte. I will limit myself entirely to the official docu¬ 
ments, as fomented to the Italian Parliament on 27th April, ISfiti. 

Raratieri, who was then engaged in the war ended with his utter 
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disaster, wired to Rome on December 12,1895, that “ It would 
produce a great effect upon Maoonen if our troop* were allowed to 
land at Zeila, if only for a few days.” In ooniequenoe of toil Signor 
Blano wired to the Italian Ambassador informing him of Baratieri’s 
suggestion, and adding, “We think preferable a definite refusal 
of England th«i the illusion that she is sharing a solidarity of 
interests with us to our exclusive danger and to that of our 
relations with France. Please, therefore, oommunioate at onoe to 
Lord Salisbury General Baratieri’s request, and ask him for a straight¬ 
forward reply.” In reply to this the Ambassador wired to •Borne, 
“ For some time I have tried to persuade Lord Salisbury as to the 
usefulness of landing some Italian troops at Zeila. -To-day I have 
shown him Baratieri's telegram, and he led me to understand that he 
would rather grant the passage through Zeila than the permission to 
stay there, and that on that point he was going to oommunioato with 
the India Offioe. He promised to give me an early reply, which I 
have reason to expect will be favourable. Having expressed to him 
the doubt that England sometimes hesitates to comply with our 
desires, lest that she should raise the suspicions of other Powers, he 
told me that our friendship was not and ought not to be a mystery to 
any one.” 

On December 15 came another telegram from Baratieri limiting 
his first request merely to a demonstration of friendship between 
England and Italy. “ It seems to me,” he wired, “ sufficient to our 
purpose to land at Zeila, and only for a few days, about two hundred 
soldiers in order to spread about the news of £ur alliance with 
England, and of our intention to occupy the Hsrrar.” On December 
13, the Italian Ambassador was able to wire to Borne as follows: 
“ .Notwithstanding the opposition of the India Offioe, Lord Salisbury 
grants us (he permission of landing our troops at Zeila, and I confirm 
entirely what I have wired you on the 13th inst., namely, that he 
allows us to land the troops at Zeila, hut not to remain there. I have 
reason to praise the German Ambassador for the assistance he has 
given me on this occasion." Signor Blanc, in oonsequenoe of this 
telegram, wired to Baratieri that Lord Salisbury bad granted the 
passage through Zeila. 

So far, so good, but nowoomes the wont of it. On 19jh December, 
Signor Blanc wired to the Ambassador, “ I authorise you to write to 
Lord Salisbury an official note to substantiate the verbal communi¬ 
cations be ha* •made you, and please wire to me at onoe, whether I 
can oommunioate to Parliament that there would be no difficulty on 
the part of Great Britain to the pasaage of our troops through Zoila.” 
To this the Italian Ambassador replied that Lord Salisbury was rather 
against making the Agreement public, to which Signor Bhuto answered 
as follows: “ Please observe to the Foreign Offioe that so long as 
the Agreement is kept secret it would produce no moral effect on 
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Maocmen and Menelik, and that the danger of being surrounded by 
all the foroea of Ethiopia will oontinue.” Far a week the Italian 
Ambassador was unable to see Lord Salisbury, who was then at 
Hatfield, and on December 24, the Ambass a d or suggested to go and 
see Lord Salisbury there. Only seven days after this the Ambassador 
was able to see Lord Salisbury, and an January 2 be wired to Some 
as follows: “ I have presented to Lord Salisbury the official note* 
firstly agreed with him, to whioh he will give me an answer soon. . 

. . I do not think we could have obtained more, but even this little 
represents a token of friendship of the British Government towards 
us.” Two days after Lord Salisbury handed over to the Italian 
Ambassador bis feply, whioh was mare disastrous than bis first reply 
to Mangasha. This document is rather long, too long to be quoted 
in its fulness here. The first paragraph acknowledges the Ambas¬ 
sador’s note and request; the seoond expresses the “ satisfaction of Her 
Majesty’s Government to have been able to offer this proof of friend¬ 
ship and sympathy to Italy,” the third acknowledges the assuranoee 
of the Italian Government “ not to invade in any way the territories 
comprised in the Frenoh sphere of influenoe,” and the fourth and 
last paragraph, to which the Italian Government took objection, is 
as follows: 

“Her Majesty's Government have, as your Excellency is aware, contracted 
certain obligations towards that ot France by the Agreement of 1888, and although 
that Agreement does not contain any apecifio pladge binding Great Britain to 
oppose any alteration in the $taha of .the Harrar, it would, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty's Government, be contrary to ita tenonr that Zeila or any other position 
of the British Protectofateehould be made a basis of operation calculated to have 
that effect. The French Government, for reasons connected with the safety and 
welfare of their Protectorate in the Gulf of Tajnrra, attached great importance to 
the maintenance of Harrar in its present position, and both on grounds of got d 
faith and of policy it appears to Her Majesty's Government to be most desirable 
that, before any step is taken, or any announcement made with regard to the 
passage of Italian troops through Zeila, assurances of a satisfactory nature should 
be given at Paris upon this point. They would probably be more willingly 
received if tendered directly by the Italian Government, hut Her Majesty's 
Government would be ready to make the communication if yonr Government 
should prefer that conned* 

It will he seen that the last paragraph entirely destroys the 
previous three* and that Lord Salisbury pnt as tint qua non to tho 
already granted concession a condition which the Italian Govern¬ 
ment oould not aooept because (a) the Frau no-I talian relations were 
then very strained, (5) Crispi would have willingly saArifioed every¬ 
thing rather than putting himself under any obligation with France, 
and (c) the French intrigue hqd a great deal to do with the Abyssinian 
war against the Italians. The late Mr. Stillman dearly stated so in 
his autobiography. 1 It would he absurd to suggest that Lord 

: (l) “Lord SalisAiry, according to a compact with Italy and Austria, few a common 
sotion In all questions concerning the Tnrkbdi Empire, on the oooaakmof the Armenian 
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Salisbury was not aware of these three objections; anyway he put a 
sine qua non which was fatal to his concession. 

The It ali a n Ambassador informing his Government of Lord 
Salisbury's reply explained the change of mind as follows: “ The 
language of the Italian and French newspapers, concerning the 
alleged cession of Zeila, aroused the suspicions of the French Govern¬ 
ment, and Baron de Couroel, who was then in Paris, was sent at once 
to London to protest at the Foreign Office against suoh concession 
to Italy, hence Lord Salisbury has thought fit to make, in bis Note, 
some reservations.” Evidently the Italian Ambassador, as* one of 
the parties in the transaction, has put the best construction possible 
on Lord Salisbury’s reply, but at Home it produced a very painful 
impression, as can be deduced by the following telegram of Signor 
Blanc: u The excessive reserves contained in Lord Salisbury’s Note 
are against the spirit and the letter of the pledges the British Govern¬ 
ment made to Italy, as stated in and executed by the Convention 
annexed to the protocol of May 5, 1894. "We have not need to go 
to London to come to terms with Paris, we could and we can do so 
directly. The action of the British Government compels us to 
present, whenever we should think proper, to Parliament the British 
Declaration of May a, 1894.” 

On the same day Signor Blanc had a conversation with Sir Clare 
Ford, in the course of which he asked: 

(a) What status England wishes in the Horror but that agreed in 
the Anglo-Italian Convention of 1894 P 

0>) What assurances Italy could give to France- but to confirm our 
acceptance of the limits of the French zone, proposed bv France 
herself in 1891P 

(r) What communication could England make to France but to 
repeat Lord Kimberley’s Note to the British Ambassador in Paris, 
dated July 17 ? 

In communicating this conversation to the Ambassador, Signor 
Blanc continued: “ I added that I did not wish to describe to Lim 
the feeling of our army and of our country as to the English friend¬ 
ship, at seeing forbidden to us, from sheer deference to France, a 
simple demonstration outside Zeila, with which a few companies of 
soldiers could have the effect of calling back to Harrar-Moconon, who 
is now attacking our position at Macalle.” 

From a subsequent ’report of the Italian Ambassador, dated 
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January 18,1896, one gathers that Lord Salisbury, having concluded 
with Franoe the Convention of February 2, 1888, did not feel bound 
to respect the Boaebery-Sjmberley Convention with Italy of May 5, 
1894, hence hie deference to Franoe, and the Ambassador goes on 
to say : “ It seems, therefore, to me very dear that Italy and any 
other civil Power, has very serious objections to make against.the 
Anglo-France Convention of 1888, and that if Franoe and England, 
in concluding the same, were not animated by hostile feeling towards* 
us, they must modify it in a manner to limit the action of the Harrar, 
as u just compensation for its guaranteed integrity.” 

On January 21,1896, Signor Blanc informed the Ambassador that 
Sir Clare Ford had called to inform him that the Anglo-Franoo 
Convention of 1888 “ did not allow that Zeila, or any other place of 
the British Protectorate, may be used to effect an alteration of the 
xtatus in the Harrar.’* Then Signor Blanc goes on: H I have 
observed to him that the question of the passage of troops through 
Zeila remained purely theoretio,and that the correspondence which took 
place on this subject ought, according to our idea, to be considered by 
common agreement strictly confidential, as it does not seem to me 
helpful to our good relations, to let the public know that England 
makes dependent on the consent of Franoe, and considers an 
alteration of the »tatus of the Harrar, the establishment dt facto of our 
<!<■ jure Protectorate. I then added to him that after what had 
happened the only way to show us that the position that Lord 
Kimberley assumed towards us with the Anglo-Italian Convention of 
1894 was not abandoned by Lord Salisbury would he to communicate 
that document to their Respective Parliaments.” 

'While Lord Salisbury was so dilatory in his negotiations with Italy 
he was very expeditious in his dealing with Franoe, and very yielding 
too, as he undoubtedly was when, in the Anglo-Frenoh Convention 
concerning the Siamese affairs, he consented to insert the article 
referring to Tunis. On the very eve of the publication of the same 
Convention, Mr. Chamberlain presided at a banquet given in 
London to the new Governor of Queensland, at which the Italian 
Ambassador was present. Mr. Chamberlain, in the course of his 
s}>eech, spoke very highly of Italy, of the importance of England 
and Italy being united in a common action in Africa, and praised the 
Ambassador. The tatter was so elated with that speech that he 
informed at onoe his Government, suggesting at the same time to ask 
the British Government to allow the troops to land at Dongaretta, 
which did not present any of the diplomatic difficulties that Zeila 
did. Signor Blano accepted at once this suggestion, and asked the 
Ambassador to approaoh Mr. jChomberlain in order that he might 
influence Lord Salisbury in favour of Italy’s request “ The public 
utterances,” concluded Signor Blanc, 11 made by Mr. Chamberlain at 
tho banquet, anetat the Anglo-Italian solidarity in Africa, which have 
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been up to now denied by aotion*, will fully justify your step.” Even 
Qua step m taken in vain. 

It will bn noticed thetas Qua o orree p ondenoe went emit beoame leas 
bwerneee like, and that the Italian contention from 
b e ginnin g to eadwaa that Land Salisbury ahonU act towards Italy 
eelawdlGaboriey did. After vrhat l have oollad from the bulky 
'Correspondence I think it appears dear that Lard Salisbury, in¬ 
tentionally or unwittingly, baa compelled Italy to neglect the Foreign 
Office and to study the Quay d’Oraay. If this waa the result he had 
in mind to achieve, our congratulations axe due to him, and it is by 
this light that I wish the reader should read the following words oi 
Signor Blanc to Sir dare Ford. 

11 It® have no reason whatever to conceal this state of things from our Parlia¬ 
ment. For what concerns England that correspondence speaks well of the correct 
attitude of the pterions cabinet (Gladstone-Kimberley), with which it knew how 
to be just towards Fiance and towards ns alike; and X regret not being able to have 
the same impression as to tho proceeding with which Lord Salisbury, abandoning 
the attitude taken up by Lord Kimberley, has entirely adopted the French theory. 
against tho application of our Protectorate, acquired after the Convention of 18Sb 
and fully recognised by Europe. If England refuses us the passage through 
Zeila, we cannot consider her refusal a friendly act, but she would be in her 
right; but the British Government had no and has no right to take advantage >f 
ouch a refusal to make a declaration, which France may turn to account against ns, 
should we decide to march into the Harmr from our posscssi..n of Aseab. If tbe 
Harrar should he thus protected to our enemies by France propped up l»v 
England, it follows the alternative that either we have to givo up our colonial 
undertaking or to be prepared to defend onr rights against whatsoever hostility, 
even if European, and we could not but call Parliament to judge of the resolu¬ 
tions we may take concerning tbe same." • 

The last published document concerning Zeila seems a mockery. 
It is from Signor Neraerini, and it is dated Aden, 14th March. 

“ 3116 local authorities inform me that Lord Salisbury has granted me 
the permission of visiting Dongaretta but without any pledge as 
to its cession.” Contrary to the saying, this time truly was too late 
to mend The fatal battle of Adowoh was already fought and lost, 
and the opportunity of England rendering some service to Italy 
our « stalwart friend and ally,” was also lost • 

In summing up, during the first three months of 1896 Lord 
Salisbury showed quite a Sultanie dilatorincss in dealing with Italv 
and spent many weeks to decide whether to grant or not tho passage 
through Zeila, which would have undoubtedly altered tbe oourse of 
events and‘saved Italy the disaster of Maroh 1, 1896, but be was 

to conclude the Siamese Convention and to insert in it the article 
referring to Tunis. This was understood in Italy as adding insult to 
injury. Italy rooeived this blow without a murmur, but still waters 
run deep, here and elsewhere, and now it appears clear that Italy 
took men tho resolution of re-shaping her foreign policy. 
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And now a few word* in wndnawi. I think I hare shown 
that a change has taken place in the foreign policy of Italy, which 
touches directly the relation of that ooontry with England, and I 
have indicated what, to nay idea, an the main and the contributory 
caoeee of this change. The aipl—Hwee Load Salisbury offered to 
the Italian -fcwerimsat havotat wtirilsfl Italy; what explanation, 
if questioned, he could give to his eoentxytoan, X trow not Bnt eo 
much will I say in his favour, that the Anglo-Italian negotiati ons 
abore commented upon took place at a time in which Lard Salisbury's 
hands were full up with other pressing matters: the Jameson Raid, 
the German Emperor’s telegram, the flying squadron. Whether, 
however, “tact and foresight ” would have at the same time appeased 
France and Satisfied Italy, as Lard Kimberley was able to do in 1894, 
is another question. 

It may be said that in the foregoing I have given the Italian 
version of the dispute. I was compelled to do so because I wished to 
ground my quotations and observations only on official documents, 
and up to now only the Italian Government has taken the public into 
its confidence. And I do not think it safe to rely upon the occasional 
conversations one has with members of the diplomatic body of both 
countries, which are often misleading, and the writer was in more 
than one case misled on this very subject. Therefore, until we are 
in possession of the other version, the one I have given holds good. 
Most probably the blame for the unsuccessful negotiations of 1896 
can be fairly distributed between Loudon and Borne, because if Lord 
Salisbury was vacillating and somewhat abrupt, General Ferraro, the 
Italian Ambassador, did not know how to manage a delicate matter 
diplomatically, and Criapi, his master, was not exactly the man to 
imbue his representative with tact and gracefulness. Evidently the 
fault was with both parties: things were asked by Italy in a way to 
make their being granted difficult, and were refused by England with 
an abruptness likely to seriously imperil the future relations with that 
country. It takes two to quarrel, but it takes also two to agree, 
and Lord Salisbury and General Ferraro, though they intended to 
he friends, misunderstood one another. Ferrero has gone from 
London, Crispi has phased away, and Lord Salisbury has transmitted 
into other hands the Foreign Office, and I rejoioe to be able to state 
that these changes have highly improved the situation. Of course 
the misohief of the past remains, but its consequences can be 
mitigated in tlie future intercourses, which are now much more 
cordial than they were two or three years ago, and perhitps, with “ tact 
and foresight ” on both rides, the bad impression left among the 
Italians of all ranks by the negotiations I have dealt with may be 
shortly suooeeded by a more pleasant one. 


Anglo-Italian. 



A. MARY p. robinson.* 

I. 

It ig out thing to idfmt t oountry, and quite another to be adopted 
by dm* oountry. In the ease of a woman, marriage wi$h a native ie 
Hot ■nfflniant. She may live for ever in her husband's land a 
foreigner, unsympathetic and unrecognised. While he lives, she oan, 
of oourse, oonnt upon the usual measure of civility from his people; 
but onoe he dies she is expected to efface herself and dwell unsought 
in the solitude of widowhood, or betake herself back to her own people. 

Madame Dannesteter (now Madame Duclaux, but -we prefer to 
call her by the familiar name) began her married life by a complete 
conquest of the Paris of letters, and then that portion of fashionable 
Paris interested in letters. For a time her conquest was purely 
personal, a conquest based upon feminine charm and grace, and a 
large and exquisite sympathy. Such qualities win their way quicker 
and deeper far than the most brilliant gifts, and form an 
admirable claim for the writer. When all these claims combined 
are centred in a most attractive outward form, it is not surprising 
that Paris showed itself as proud to adopt the writer as the woman, 
and behold Mary Robinson established a French womau and a 
French writer. 

Before she wrote in Freneh, the translation of her poems, 
with a preface, by James Darmesteter, had made her known to 
French readers as a poet. Writing of this volume, M. Gaston Paris 
says: “ Never was the originality of a poet,*always so difficult to 
render, seized with greater force and subtlety, wedded with keener 
sympathy, expressed with greater felicity; never, perhaps, was a soul 
more intimately penetrated by another soul. A volume of Miss 
Robinson reached him while he was staring at Peshawar. Read in 
that distant solitude, these poems of a grace so profound and in 
music so penetrating, awakened all the echoes of his thoughts and of 
his heart. Returned to Europe he became acquainted with the 
author of Darwinism and An Orchard at Aviynon, and these two 
destinies that everything seemed to separate, were united in a 
common destiny—brief, alas! but in whioh during six years vibrated 
in an enchanting harmony two of the most richly-strung lyres that 
the new timee have breathed upon. Thus for onoe in this world, 
where life and dreams rarely meet but to break one another, poetry 
became reality, and reality was an exquisite poem.” 

Madame Darmesteter’s work is diverse, and appeals to widely 

(l) The CMtrtci Jtom, Lyrical amI L'arralnt, t>f Mary UMntm {Madam Swim). 
(T. Fuller Unwin.) 
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different reader!. Poet, Greek tranalator, n — yist, historian, end bio¬ 
graphy? ; add to tkeee accom p l i s hm ents a finished and dUB&Uvl 
style in two lengmy. The poet haa priority, lurMkslEity 
Robinson published her first volume of ppstiy inher t w &ty Q bvt 
year —A MmuffiU qf Honeysuckle — a atffn and volwaie, a 

delicate egho of Rossetti, somewhat oho&e and aeU-oonaaioda for so 
fresh an hour, perfumed rather with exotie flavour and scholarship 
than with the wild and untrained sweetness of the honeysuokle. 
But unmistakably the reveries and fanciea of a poet; undeniably the 
announcement of a ringer of rare and precious art. Swift upon this 
handful of verse came the auaterer labour of the Greek translator in 
The Crooned Hippolytus, a singularly melodious rendering of 
Euripides into English verse. Three years after she made her first 
venture in prose, and wrote a sympathetic monograph on Emily 
Bronte, which gave to light in those days a great deal of unpublished 
matter obtained from Miss Nussey, and gleaned in a pleasant stay in 
the country of the Brontes, where all the world since has stayed, and 
of which ail the world sinoe has written. In the series of “ Eminent 
’Women,” Miss Robinson contributed another monograph, Marguerite 
of Angoulime, a book so distinguished a scholar as M. Gaston Paris 
has pronounced to be the fullest study that exists of the life of the 
Queen of Navarre. Along with fresh poems, “ The New Arcadia,” 
profoundly pessimistic, various scholarly and remarkable articles signed 
“ Mary Robinson ” appeared in the Fortnightly Review, the Con¬ 
temporary Rerieir, and the Historical Review, collected afterwards into 
a volume entitle^. The End of the Middle Age*. Here we detect the 
influence of the late John Addington Symonds. One hardly knows 
which to praise most: the erudition of the writer, or the style of 
these articles. And with An Italian Garden, which contains, incon¬ 
testably, some of our finest poetry, ends the career of Mary Robinson. 
Marriage interrupted the projected history of the French in Italy 
under Charles V. and Charles VI., and instead of this imposing task, 
Madame James Darmeeteter was content to begin by winning an 
academy prize with her volume of pretty French contes. Marguerites 
du temps passt, and writing a fresh series of mediaeval studies for the 
Fortnightly Review and the Contemporary Rerietc on private life 
in the fourteenth century in France. One day or another these 
erudite and brilliant articles will he collected into a volume. She 
wrote for MM. Haohette'a series of “ Gfands £crivains Fran^ais ” 
Froissart, a labour of love for so impassioned a student of Froissart’s 
period. 


Then sorrow struck her heavily, and when die rose tr am the blow, 
it was not of her own work she had any thought, but of that which 
bereavement left her to terminate. She edited her husband’s volumes 
of Critiques and Etudes Anglaises, and wrote for them a very beautiful 

VOL. LXXI. n.s. * 
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preface, which tm published in 'the Strut d* Parit and in Cotmopolit. 
And nnoe then As has contributed notable articles to the Reme de 
Parit, drawing a marvellous oonummd of Frenoh, and mastery of 
every precise and elegant effect of the loveliest proee on earth. 

Her TBn gliiJi life of Henan, with the dightly altered French trans¬ 
lation," was qtdie an event in London and in Pari*. Nothing more 
graoeful, more tender, more large and simple than this fine work has 
Madame Darmesteter accomplished. It holds a high place in the 
literature of both countries. 

n. 

It will be interesting to English readers to have a translated precis 
of M. James Darmesteter’s preface to his translation of Mary Itobin- 
eon’s poems, published in 1878 by Lemerre. “ Idealist poetry has not 
produoed anything," wrote M. Darmesteter, " neither in England nor 
elsewhere, purer, more penetrating, more profound. All the beauty 
of nature, all its treasures of form, of colour, of sound; all its imagery, 
its perfume, its music are but the expression in a foreign tongue of 
the interior drama and ode, in turn vast and indefinite like the 
universe and destiny, or limited and personal like a destiny. The 
distinctive character of these poems, which gives them a place apart in 
the idealist group, is the cloee union of two qualities rarely united: 
lucidity of thought in the intensity of the dream. For here the poet’s 
soul is doubled by a meditative and eeientifio intelligence; or rather, 
poetry, thought and science are here hut the multiple forms of a 
sane imagination, infinitely sensitive, profound and sincere. The 
author is known in the region of political, religious and literary 
history ... this poetry has the supreme gift which a decadent century 
has lost, spontaneity: it bunts from the plenitude of the heart and 
of thought. Hence the dassio purity of composition; not a line, not 
a word that is not placed there at the call of a feeling or on idea. No 
idle introduction; the emotion or idea breaks forth with the first 
word, the first ory, or proceeds unarreeted, without a backward slip, 
from pulsation to pulsation, to the final crisis. The emotion is too 
true not to be sober, the impulse too powerful not Jo be direct. Each 
piece is a living plant whose sap rushes from root to flowers. This surety 
of composition doubtless is part of the very genius of the author, the 
frankness of amotion and expression that makes straight for its aim ; 
but it has been developed by an intimate knowledge of the genius of 
Greeoe and Italy. This poetry, profoundly English by the intensity 
and gravity of fading, has all the purity and olarity of the sun of 
Greeoe, flower of the North expanded in the breezes of the South." 

Though A Handful of Hontytuekle is a work of first girlhood, 
there is nothing loose or vague or unfinished about these verses; 
quite the oontnuy, we are startled by a surprising and inexplicable 
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maturity of thought sad soMstf of oatp wid n, •% fhfehnr we 
should aspect a girl of twenty, even po i a id rig genius, to wdtet 

•< Then is no Hid it jot Make, 

Thsesrth is drunk with right, 

The hollow heavens hold to eheok 
A wave of opal light. 

Unearthly light I the stare ere art 
That aaw the moon'a decline. 

The inn ia not ariaen yet, 

And still these heaven a ahine I 
The light ware awella 6am sky to award. 

The dnll miata roll away. 

Lo! at the eaat a flaming award, 

And neriaea day I ” 

Hare is a picture of dawn, shorn of all the esoess of imagery and 
oolour, of young imagination. And could anything well be more 
austere or restrained than this poem ? Not a word here is used for 
the mere pleasure of eye or ear, which is a signal proof of wisdom 
at twenty. Yet in this atmosphere of legend and love, colour and 
music, flight and plunge are a heavy provocation into the inane, and 
this girl among her dreams must have felt as fine a frenzy as another 
to let fancy fly untrammelled by law or order. And not only does the 
maturity of idea and expression surprise us in this slim volume of 
unfledged girlhood, but far more the maturity of aspiration. The 
delioate pensiveness, the veiled melanoholy that runs in soft minor 
cadence through all the poetry of Madame Daxmestefer is here at 
once revealed. • . 

“ But comfort, then, thy wesrineas and pain. 

Thine unrewarded aearch ia not in vain ; 

If them can ease some other's harder port, 

A nobler end than rest then shall attain.” 

Later on in a collection of eight songs from An Italian Garden, 
we are struck equally by an extraordinary tad admirable sounding of 
life. There are charming lilting little verses that ring of Browning 
in his loveliest moods, as for instance: 

“ How is it possible 

Von should forget me, 

Leave me far ever 
And never regret rnej 

1 was the soul of yon, 

Fast love or loathing. 

Lost in the whole of yon,— 

Now am I nothing t ” 

But this is not Browning nor another. It has the originality of 
a deeper and subtler thought, and is so true and quick and arresting 
* *2 
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that the lips repeat it unoonsoiously as a oommonplaeo, a truism ouoo 
uttered, so absolutely, so intensely does it, in its delicate brightness 
and arohness ol expression, utter in eight lines a frail sentiment not 
deep enough for ache or bitterness: 

<* I know you lore me not—1 do not love you ; 

Only at dead of night 
I smile a little, softly dreaming of you 
Until the dawn is bright," 

I lore you not; you lore ms not; I knew it! 

But when the day is long 
I haunt you like the magic of a poet. 

And charm you like a song.” 

• • 

And the end of the dream, how lightly, swiftly, and how inevitable 
the choice expression! 

Onoe I dreamed I sat and sang with you 
On Ida Hill. 

There in the echoes of my life, we two 
Are singing still." 

In deeper feeling nothing she has written surpasses tho sober 
ecstasy of the verse uttering a constancy beyond the tomb : 

“ But, O, my love, my life is such an urn 

That tender memories mould with constant touch, 

Until the dust and earth of it they turn 
To your dear image that 1 love so much ; 

A sacred urn filled with the sacred past 
That shall recall you while the clay shall last." 

The Stars is a magnificent poem in its entirety* admirably sug¬ 
gestive like all Madame Darmesteter’s poetry. I will quote the first 
six lines of this most beautiful sextina ; 

“ Stars in the sky, fold upon fold of stars! 

And still beyond the stars those gulls of sir 
Flecked soft and pals, with milkier stars beyond. 

Millions of miles above our dusky world. 

Pale stars, whose light down the unplumbed abyss 
Falls, ere it reach us, through a thousand years." 

A 

Darwinism has the same quality of intellectual suggestiveness, tho 
same soft brilliance of tone, the delicate mingling of sadness and 
hope, a borderland touched somewhere between radiant pessimism 
and clouded optimimam. 

* “ There stirred 

The old unchanged remote distress, 

That pierced his world of wind and bird 

With some divine unhappiness 

Till some new gift undreamed, impressed, 

End the new travail of the soul" 
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I have quoted enough to prove Madame Dannesteter’s claims to a 
lofty plaoe amongst the great singers of the eentuiy, a rare claim for a 
woman poet. As a rule women say hut never think. Sentiment, 
and not originality, is their average distinction, while intellect is 
seemingly a thing they despise. limpidity, polish, depth and 
precision, cultivated characteristics of Madame Dannesteter’s muse, 
are conspicuously absent in their work. The girl of nineteen, who 
thought for herself, and went to Greece and Italy for ha inspiration, 
who, still in girlhood, translated Euripides into fluent melodious farm, 
has fulfilled the intellectual promise of that girlhood. With exquisite 
deftness she has produced some of the finest effects in modem poetry, 
with the fewest and slightest of words, aid has combined an admirable 
complexity of melody and harmony with a striking simplicity. 

ra. 

Poets who stoop to prose rarely win here the admiration accorded to 
their inspired productions. And so with some surprise we may frankly 
own to our subjugation by the winning charm and grace of Madame 
Darmesteter’s prose after the subtle perfection of her tender and 
pensive poetry. Her prose work is not so rigidly restrained-within 
the limits of a melancholy temperament (not a melancholy throned 
embittered in the dusk of solitude, but a smiling melancholy which 
interprets life as a kind of veiled silver-grey dream and destiny 
as a divine struggle against ineffectuality) ; has its little touches of 
mirth, and eaprieq of humorous quaintness, and lends freshness to 
erudition, a delightful fragrance to the murky atmosphere of 
parchment. Guided by her, it is as if we penetrated the locked 
chambers of history in the illumination of a serene and transfused 
radiance, with a feint odour of flowers about us, ear as well as eye 
gratified by a murmuring music. In French and in English it reveals 
depth in the most engaging limpidity, is free from torment or 
pedantry, has all the clarity and precision of Gallic tradition, with 
the elusiveness and plenitude of English prose. 

I will not linger over the hooks of Madame Darmesteter’s youth, 
though they have their value, hut are, as we expect young studies 
to be, immature and self-conscious. Ha life of Emily Bronte is 
vivid and sympathetic, steeped in admiration of the austere and lofty 
character it depicts, hut the style is still too youthful to arrest us. 
The writer has not yet found her distinguishable ndte, the delicate 
polished harmony, the ripe selected phrase which, woven into a 
personality, gives an incommunicable flavour to style. As a 
rule, the absent quality of * the prose of most women is charm. 
They may write brilliantly, they may write tenderly, gracefully, 
eloquently. The vast structure in English literature shows us in 
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feminine work triumphs in each of these oharaoteriatios. But that 
elusive unanalysable wind “ ohann,” in its deepest, subtlest, most 
penetrative significance, the gift of enchantment, the distilled oon- 
soious esaenoe of an individuality offered like the bouquet of mellowed 
wine, $his is what we too rarely find in their prose. Perhaps it is 
because there is not enough of the consistent egotist in wopian. She 
is fasually more concerned with what she has to say than the manner 
in which she shall say it. If she stops to think of her art, she 
risks becoming a pedant, for then she is apt to take herself too 
seriously, and mistake obsonre nonsense for philosophy. On the other 
hand, she is generally too easily satisfied with the hasty and imperfeot 
telling, too easily daisied by cheap triumph, too restive and precipi¬ 
tate ; too ruthlessly the idle victim of her own cleverness and fluency to 
learn and nurture the mellowing influences of slow and rare pro¬ 
duction. For charm is something infinitely more than a matter of 
temperament, however large a part this may play in its development. 
Henoe it is a surprise and a delight to find a woman writing prose 
that is interpenetrated with the dignity and soft enchantment, that 
truly bright classical grace of form we relish in the masters who 
have helped to create tradition by which our taste is ruled. Is my 
olaim excessive P Bead bnt such a passage from her Renan, and the 
reader must perforce agree with me. 


“ Bemember uot only the geunt and solitary aspects of the place, but the kind 
of peraons who dwell in those email gray cities, at once to damp and so scantily 
foliaged under the incessant droppings of the uncertain heaven. There is a 
great indifference to worldly things. And the dreamer—♦e may count him as 
ten per cent, of the population—be he poet, saint, beggar, or merely drunkard—is 
capable of a pure detachment from material interests which no Buddhist sage 
could surpass. There is a vibrating ‘ other worldlineta' in the air the gift of 
prayer is constant; religious eloquence the brightest privilege; and religious 
fervour a commonplace. Yet, all round, in the high places and the country holy 
wells, Uab and Merlin, the fairies and the witches, keep their devotees. And 
over all the grey, veiled, melancholy distinction, which first strikes us at the note 
of such a place, there ia the special poetic Celtic quality, the almost immaterial 
beauty which has so lingering a charm.'’ 

I 

lust as lingering is the exquisite melody of this passage. How 
large the effect, and how austere and studied the fora), and what a 
si ngul a r felicity of phrase. Even in the first immature volumes 
some such notable sentence attracts the eye and captures imagination. 
For one of the best of the writer’s gifts is that of making her 
readers dream as well os see. She is not only erudite, hot she so 
vividly lives herself in the dear romances of the Past that, my faith! 
aa we follow her we cannot choose hut live, too, in those remote 
times that her fancy end lemming have compelled her to adopt. 
Margaret of Angoultmo, ns we read her, we see and understand 
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better than the heroine of the lest psychological novel, though the 
book is inferior to her latest work. Yet here, too, we meet with 
memorable sentences, swift and remarkable characterisations for 
whioh it were worth reading the study. She attributes Margaret’s 
charity of judgment to “a oertain chivalrous denseness.’’ “The 
pedestal,” die resumes, “on which this idealising woman set her 
idols was so high that she did not see their feet of day, and, bowed 
down before her shrines, she oSezed a life-long, unparalleled devo¬ 
tion to those whose real quality die never even saw.” Here we are 
furnished with a truism, until now unexpressed, to explain the 
densenesss of devotion in so many fond and faithful women to 
worthless idols. Here, too, is a keen touch in deciphering that 
same inconsistent character; " She showed that compassion is larger 
than conviction; charity more honourable than faith. Her character 
was not great. It lacked decision, strength, moral judgment, and 
the splendour of mental purity. But her impassioned sweetness 
made it beautiful and rare. Her mercy and magnanimity were the 
saving of a nation.” And no less remarkable is the cold flare of 
indignation against Diana of Poietiere:— 

“ The orb of Diana filled the earth with its pale, cold, romantic aud illusive 
light. The moon had arisen and reigned over an Altered world ; a world without 
colour, at once vague and hard, all black and white; a world of superstition, at 
phantasmal ghosts and fears; a world of enchantment; a new Armida’a garden, 
where the young adore the old, where a courtesan is honoured as widowed 
fidelity, where Probity is avaricious, treacherous and a bigot; a moonlit world 
where the false and tire true an equally shadows ; the world of Diana and of 
Montmorency." * • 

But turn to her next monograph, which is in French, Froittari, 
and you will recognise what strides this writer and historian has 
made in a few years. Contrast the two quotations from Margaret 
of Navarre with the few strokes that paint us Froissart and Jean 
le Bel:— 


“Nous connaissons Froissart, son caractere facile et amiable, son esprit vif, 
ohservateur et juate,«s<m genie exquis et intoriasahle comme le babil dee oiseaux 
dn matin. On lint Froissart aussi longtempe qu'IIerodote: l'un et l'antre 
tendent aux nations vieillies une coupe claire oil brillent quelques gouttes de la 
fontaine de JSuvence. Dana le lonrd gobelet dVtain de Mesaire Jean le Bel le via 
Sere a je ne sais quel goftt de sang : mais e'est un breuvage foitifiant, breuvage de 
rude soldat, de seigneur hospitalier et brave.” 

• 

And again of Froisart: 

“ Mais e’est surtout sea eaqujssea d’hommes et sea portraits hiefs, solides et 
vigoureusement frappes comme autant de mddaillea de la Benaissance, qui font 
reusltre le paasi devant nos' yeux. Cette varidte et cette vivacite intariasablea 
illuminant l’hjstoire comme d'en dedans . . . 
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And After e quotation from Froissart, die ex cl a ims : 

•* Quelle pureti de mate dint ees quelquee lignee 1 Une page pareille, et tint 
d’aatre* rani fralchee qtfil a prodiguies ra travere de son teuvre, repoeenl comme 
une main de tte posie eur le front fiivreux de notre temps. Ce eont 11 dee chons 
qni ne perdront jamais de lenr prix, bien loin de 11: car c'eat en vieillissant 
qu’an a’aperfoit combien est belle la fralcheur de la simple jeuneese. Cette 
fnichenr, cette Imo d’rafrat Uprise du merveillenx, Froissart lesrpo»si*da en 
perfection, et mil en m£me temps a eu le regard plus clair, l’oreille plus fin, 
l’esprit plus net et pins juste." 

She has caught, you perceive, the large grace and delicate spirit 
of French prose. 


IV. 


With the publication of Froissart, happily Madame Darmestetcr 
does not abandon the English public. The reviews are still familiar 
with her dainty evocations of mediaeval history. And she can look 
around her and tell us what she has seen in delightful pages. 
“ Spring in the Woods of Valois,” is as fragrant as the air of any 
woods I have breathed. It is written in so vivacious, so happy u 
mood, with such a captivating touch of sprightliness as to bring the 
very life of theforest and the roads, the glamour of glades and intoxica¬ 
tion of the forest air about you in the mustiest library. I read it at 
night in a little city chamber, and found it grievous to lift my eyes 
from the last pages and realise that all was dull without and all con¬ 
fined within. I had tasted so vividly the smell of the golden broom, 
wandered so joyously down French forest-avenues, gazed over miles 
of blossom, sniffed the scent of the lilieB of Compiegne, dreamed amid 
silent ponds and turreted castles, now in the sheltered shades of the 
valley, now upon the cool hill heights. A little history too, hut of 
the lightest, a mere reminiscence, as behoves an incorrigible dreamer 
among historic shades. This prose, as I have said, has a gentle 
humour and a pretty archness that are part of the expanded indi¬ 
viduality of the writer, for the bloom of happiness is fresh upon it. 
When fragrant leaf and blossom along the dusty roads delight 
her, she cries: “ O white-flowering delicate mock-acacias, were I 
the King of France I would multiply you by all my high roads, 
for none is more beautiful to the eye and none is more majestic or 
more bountiful than yon.” And the forest by moonlight solemnly 
thrills the sources of remotp origin. Compiegne is touched with such 
endearing (harm that the wall-girt reader wants instantly to take a 
ticket for Compiegne and dally felicitously in the woods of Valois. 

He erudition displayed in the articles on the French burghers 
and workmen of the fourteenth century is solid, and is presented in 
as attractive a form as possible, for Madame Dannerteter is one of the 
bright elect who can never be dull; hut I own I prefer her 
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researches in less practical paths. Remembering the Wood* of Valois, 

I cannot help regretting that ao fine and vivid a talent, a sensibility 
so keen and broad and deeply sympathetic, ao luminously romantic 
a vision as her’a, have not been more engaged upon our modem life, 
and less absorbed by the past. But historians, like poets, are bam, 
and each must follow his vocation. A distaste for methetoatics 
implies no‘disrespect of Laplace, and the serious reader, in whose 
decorous ranks I have, alas! no plaoe, will he always breathlessly 
interested in such solemn questions as the workman’s wages and 
expenditure, and the burgher’s little daily triumphs and humiliations 
in remote days. I prefer Valentine Visoonti and the Italian days. 
This subject sfce has made thoroughly her own, and treats with all 
the surety of dose and long study. Her End of the Middle Agee is 
quite a remarkable book. Here, as elsewhere, she treats history as 
romance, with the advantage to history. We have so many snuffy 
and spectacled historians who take their mission so ponderously that 
it is nothing less than a refreshment, as well as s dazzling revelation, 
to find a woman audacious and original enough to treat facts as 
prettily as legends, and, unawed by parchments and policy, discuss 
the lurid secrets of diplomacy in the light and perfumed prose of 
poetry. May I here insert a little anecdote of Madame Darmesteter 
I lately heard from one who does not know her personally P It 
appears that years ago, when she was in the first bloom of lovely 
youth (she bad, as a Florentine afterwards told me, flashed into the 
bright beauty of Florence, an exquisite and unforgettable vision, a 
poem in herself more radiant than any die bad written; in fact, as one 
of the residents safd te me, “ One of the loveliest creatures we ever saw 
in Florence ”) she came to Paris. A man of letters spoke of her to 
an Academician, a grave and illustrious historian, “ Since you tell me 
Bhe is charming, I shall he glad to make her acquaintance,” said the 
historian, “ as a woman, you understand, even as a poet, if you insist; 
but as a historian, never. Tell her to stick to her poetry, or take 
to novels, but entreat her to give np history. There never was a 
woman born capable of understanding, much less writing, history.” 
The great man met^Iiss Robinson, and on her departure, to quote 
his own words, “ saluted her en confrhre." “ If,” he afterwards 
said, “England contains four such women, she ought to he the 
greatest nation in the world.” “ Then you think she is capable of 
writing historyP” interrogated his friend. “Mon ami, c’est un 
mftitre,” replied the historian. . 

The singing days, as she dolefully tells us in her last volume of 
verse, are over, and but for her charming English life of Renan, so, 
too, might we fear are ovdr the days of English prose. The first 
French volume was a pretty tour de farce, Lee Marguerites du tempt 
Paeet, faded flowers gathered among old bodes. Froieeart came. 
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an admirable contribution to a well-known series, and then, after a 
long silenoe, an article I am inclined to .regard as one of the best she 
has ever written, on James Darmesteter, that appeared in the Recue 
de Paris , June 16th, 1896. 

Surely few pens have ever rendered fuller, more delicate homage to 
the beloved dead than that contained in these luminous pnd tender 
pages. They are written so simply, too, with such unconscious graoe 
and pathos, that on dosing the review, the reader feels an immense 
wave of gratitude for having been so generously and surprisingly 
taken into the writer’s confidence, and allowed for a moment to share 
her bereavement. We are permitted to see and understand so much 
of those last days that preoeded the “sudden ruin of her life.” 
“Peut-£tre,” she writes, dwelling upon a project death strangely 
interfered with, and which she oharmingly calls, “ un rive effeuilU.” 

“ Peut-etre se eentait-il plus malade qu’il ne le voulait dire i Je bu» pourtant 
certain e que la bantise de la mort ne l'opprimait pas d'une obsession cons tante. 
Wais je croie deviner aprtja coup, qu'il voyait plus clairement de jour en jour la 
fragility devant la mort de tout en qui eat science, beaute, cbarme, esprit, bonbeur, 
en opposition avec le prix de ee qui sumage seul dans ces heures extri-mes." 

Nothing could be larger or nobler than the image she traces of 
her husband: 

“ II savait vine sans Ami celeste ; il acceptait de mourir sans espoir de poradis, 
sans la grande consolation de l’etemel revoir. II ne la nie pes, il ne la raille pas, 
cette douce consolation : settlement il n’oee pas trop compter sur ells. L’homme 
sur la terre ne doit demander qu'une regie terrestre, car tout ce qui explique 
l’infini d^passe sa pensee, conditionnie par la nature. Vivoqe en justice, mourons 
en paix. C’est la une religion bien humble et bien ficre* une foi stoiquo et triste. 
.... Au fond de sa douceur channante, de sa candeur d'eufant Mni, de sea 
ironies breves et troublantee, de eoa beaux enthoueiaames de prophfete, sous la 
grtce et le cbarme de sa nature exquiae, il j avail trois assises de roc ui^branlables: 
la patience, le courage, la veradte. Tout ce qu’il diaait, pensait, faisait, c-tati 
fonde sur elles: et c’est par ellea que sa simplicity i-tait toujours noble, an douceur 
aans fsiblease, et sa justice sans haine.” 

So it ends: 

“ Li oil il est a present, je pause qu'il dort bien, qq’il dort b touts eternity, 
dens son tit de sable 6n, sous un manteau de fleun bleues, a l’ombre de la foret. 
Sa tite a la cbevelure encore jeune et drus repose sur la bible bebruque de sa 
mire ; entre tea mains il tienl un tivre de chansons. Qui aait quels reves ban tent 
son sommeti 1 S’il lui en vient, ila doivent fitre beaux et pun et vnds. Mail 
qu’il dorme on qu’il live, qu’il ee aouvienne ou bien qu’il e'en soit alii lutter 
ailleura dans quejgne progression inim ag in able de l’itra, je saia an moina que ion 
courage, sa patience, sa veracity, quoiqu’ii lui arrive, sont egalea a sa destiny* 
Quo Dieu me le garde ! It n'y a qu'une nuit entre nous ; que Dieu lo prot&ge!" 

Such lines are an unexpected revelation in a review. And yet 
the sentiment they exhale is not literature. Their great beauty 
consists in their unveiled simplicity and sincerity. Onp feels that the 
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writing of this essay was a mournful delight, a bitter-sweet consolation 
in anguish. It has all the piety of prayer, the religion of duty. 

Another French article I may call English attention to is a 
masterly study of Rossetti, for the same Review—that Review 
for ever sacred to her because of its founder and first brilliant editor, 
Junes Darmesteter. It was regarded in Paris as one of the most 
attractive articles that had appeared in any French review for a 
long while. The writer’s complete seizure of every nioety, of every 
effect of French prose is astounding. Precision and breadth, supple¬ 
ness and melody, grace and finish, no quality is lacking here to 
mar a finished achievement. I shall content myself with a long 
quotation which presents the English poet so oaptivatingly to the 
French puMio: 

“ Ce qui fmppait d’abord, c’etait la beautfi da front, d'tm modeU plan, ample, 
massif, qui rappelait lea buatea de Shakespeare. Un mouvement impatient 
rejetait continuellemeut en anifcre lee fina cheveux soyeux, trti brtma, qni le 
voilaient. Lea yeux gtaient etrangea, d’uu gria bleu, taillia en amande, maia ai 
la r^finent fendua qua le blanc de l'ccil paraieeait entre la papilla et la paupifere 
inftrieure, laquelle ae detacliait, aur le teint mat et uni, par un ton branitre, 
comme uieurtri. Cea grands yens, perdu, dana lenr rive, etait vraiment des yeux 
de pocte. Le nez, dilicat et aquilin, etait fort diprune a l’endroit oil il se 
rattachait au front, lea narinee dilates, et freminantes. La bouche ipaiaae 
boudait sous la mouatache rare. Le baa de la figure, qu‘on ae rappelle si plein 
dana lea deraitrea anndea, dtait alora frele et menn, le menton petit, l’angle de Is 
mtchoire aigu. Lea ponimettes dtaient un peu saillantea, lea jonea ddji piles et 
creuaes. Unc demarche legtrement fanfaronne donnait 4 ce bean jennebomme 
un air plein d'assurance et d'iinportance memo ; et quelque choee de protecteur 
et de familier. Lee mains et lea piada dtaient petite, attach is linemen t. Malgre 
•es allures un peu JebiSillees, aa toilette ncgligde, Boaeetti, mime etudiant, avail 
de fort bonues famous, une politease gracieuae et ingenue d’ltalien bien elevd, 
et dans tonte aa mauiire d'etre, je ne sais quoi d’inaonciant et dc crfiue qui 
plaisait. II regardoit aon interlocuteur bien dans lea yeux, d'un regard 4 la bus 
intrdpide et affectueux. La voix forte et so no re, avait dea accents d'une douceur 
infinie. A travera aon air de nonchalance et de pareeae on aentait l'homme concia 
at rt'solu.” 

I have quoted at length to prove my claim for these articles that 
they have nothing in common with the oheap manufacture of review 
articles nowadays* when literature, like all things else in the 
land, is blighted and slurred in the reign of shoddy. The article 
that used tp bear evidence of the erudition, the study of a life-time 
almost, the grave and imposing essenoe of a writer’s culture, seriously 
composed, conscientiously written, if not 'always exhibiting genius, 
at least always testifying to abundant core and labour, baa now 
become the fugitive occupation of Insure, undeterred by ignorance or 
a want of wit or wisdom. It rarely rises above the level of the 
newspaper article, and anything will serve if it be but signed by a 
popular name, or a name dear to an admiring clique. To capture 
public approval by a fourth-rate novel or empty and undigested 
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verse is to prove qualified to ■write on all subjects under the sun 
in the onoe solemnest monthlies. The less one has to say, the surer one 
is of saying it, and to break a futile lance in the void iB to sit throned 
a god or goddess upon the diminishing prestige of our literature. 
The bourgeois, lamented Flaubert, has a hatred of literature. If 
things*do not mend, or some standard of taste and aooampljshment be 
not speedily evolved from present anarchy in letters, we all shall be 
tempted to join the brutal bourgeois in his hatred. We shall reach 
this undesirable condition, however, by the road of contempt. 

M ada m e Darmeateter’a Renan, recently published in French, is still 
fresh in the memory of English readers. If she were to write 
nothing else, she has secured her laurels now. This- fresh, serene, 
liberal, double-tongued volume is the flower of her maturity, her best 
achievement in prose. Open it at any page, and you will be arrested by 
the beauty of phrase, the dignity and reticence of sentiment, the under¬ 
current of poetry and sadness. I know not what to praise moBt in it; 
the large and easy treatment, the delicate reserve or the subtle dis¬ 
tinction of style and characterisation. Renan in English, clothed iu 
all his French grace and charm, with an echo of his own measured 
and musical note, and an added tenderness in the requisite trans¬ 
position. This is how she introduces that most slippery and elusive 
of personalities, that diverse and undulary genius:— 

"Seven handled yean ago the Celtic poet* invented a new way of loving. 
They discovered a sentiment more vague, more tender than any the Latins or 
the Germans knew, penetrating to the very source of tears, and at once an 
infinite aspiration, a mystery, an enigma, a caress. They discovered ‘ 1*Amour 
Courtois.’ Yesterday their descendant, Ernest He*an,' would fain have 
invented a new way of believing. . . . The ' amour fine ’ of Lancelot has 
passed from our hooks into our hearts ; we feel with a finer shade to-day 
because those Celtic harpers lived and sang. I dare not say that Itenan has done 
as much for faith—that he has transported it far from the perishable world of 
creeds and dogmas into the undying domains of pure feeling. But at least the 
attempt was worthy of a Celt and an idealist." 

Could Benan himself, that great charmer, desire to read anything 
more charmingly expressed ¥ We may not partake of the warm 
charity of his biographer and friend, remembering rather the vexing 
interrogation of the gracious and gentle irony that underlay his 
optimism than the essential virtues of his life, forced tq dwell upon 
the fatal underlying sense of fragility of its strength, doubt of its 
tolerant sincerity. But we may not deny that his biographer is 
master of her subject, and that she has succeeded in presenting to us 
the whole Benan, a glint of each facet of his variable genius sot in a 
frame marvellously fit for so delightful a subject. Benan, the writer, 
we have long learnt to distrust all in yielding to the fascination of 
his genius, but we aooept with his biographer that his work, as well as 
his own life, designed his epitaph, VerUntem Dilrzi, and with her we 
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gladly yield homage to the directness, the disinterestedness of that 
life, its laboriousness and purity, its high endeavour and stupendous 
achievement. His tolerance and optimism dissatisfy by their very 
inhumanity, for -which reason we cannot feel them to be sincere. Is 
it in the nature of a creature so limited as man to be at once so Jiberal 
and so charming, so erudite and so indulgent, and still pursue truth 
as an only end f Is truth ever quite so sunny, so flexible, so capti¬ 
vating f We thought her, and still think her, fashioned of eternal 
lineaments, something more lofty, more sad and austere. We picture 
her ever as both hard and uncompromising, else why so many tears 
and sacrificed lives in her pursuit P This witching, radiant, musical 
gaiety of Henan beguiles us, but not as truth. We know that this 
man of commanding and varied genius has set a standard of perfect 
style for the ages to come, and that the exquisite oharm of his work 
will be felt as long as the world is susoeptible to the thrill and glamour 
of beauty. But we are far less certain of the value of his influence. 
As a thinker, a moral support, Ernest Henan’s mission is greatly less 
evident. Too much grace, too much irony, too supple and subtle an 
intelligence, too pervasive and persuasive a smile. We expect 
qualities lees literary in our moral guides, even when accompanied, 
as here, by every virtue that man can possess. Madame Darmesteter 
claims for him the plaoe of greatest genius of our generation. Tes, 
but the weight of that genius is diminished by a spirit of dainty- 
mockery, and our doubt of his sincerity. Even so warm a partisan 
cannot persuade us. The doubt will ever remain, however much we may 
delight in the manifestation of so supreme an art of beguilement as 
his. Yet again, when most inclined to censure an irritating flippancy, 
we are constrained to admire a revelation of such consistent worship 
of virtue, such a free subjugation by the beauty of faith, nourished 
in the mild austerity of a blameless and beautiful life, and recognise 
his sovereignty upon the tender and graceful compulsion of his loyal 
biographer. 

A quotation from her Renan reveals in the biographer a tinge of 
the master’s optimistic indulgence:— 

“ The construction of *the universe allowe for infinite waste. Other forms will 
bear: oil will not be blasted. Evil is a sort of moral carbonic acid gas, mortal 
when isolated and a real danger to our existence, yet, when combined with other 
gaeee, not only innocuous but even neceeeaiy to our vital power* in the present 
state of their development. The important thing- in life is not our misery, our 
despair, however crushing, but the one good moment whicharatweighs it all. 
Uau is boro to suffer, but he is born to hope.” 


* y. 

Since the above pages were written, the subject of this slight 
article has married M. Duclaux, the eminent director of the Pasteur 
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Institute, and rinoe her marriage Madame Dudaux has published a 
volume of essays in French under the title of Grande JScritains 
if Outre Mancha. Of this collection, the most remarkable studies are 
those of the Brontes and the Brownings. It seemed nothing fresh 
oould be written about the Brontes, but a poet of such deep and 
delicate sensibilities as Mary Robinson may be trusted to find 
something to say on these things with all the charm of freshness 
for us. It would be a strange thing indeed, if the wild and mournful 
beauty of those tragio lives failed to touch us once mare in the 
interpretation of a warm and graaious personality, in the garb of an 
original characteristic French the writer has made for herself, which 
is quiok, persuasive and softly toned. Her sympathy is flashed 
upon these austere Northern figures, so different in every way from 
herself, in a radiant inspection which goes to the very deeps of their 
suffering, and yet soothes us into consolation. The great poet 
turned promteur, is still unacquainted with violenoe, with revolt, 
with laughter, with any of the acrid or noisy sentiments of humanity. 
She caste upon this illustrious trio of sisters some of her own gentle¬ 
ness and serenity, and being herself of the raoe of sirens, we axe 
persuaded by her to acoept their fate without excessive commisera¬ 
tion. Their greatness rests on the heights of the quiet heroism they 
reached, and it is manifest that it is not pity we should feel in con¬ 
templation of suoh a lonely life as Emily Bronte’s, but admiration. 

On the same soft, sensitive wave of interpretation and interpene¬ 
tration of genins, she carries us into "the marriage of true minds ’’ 
in Manage de Poites. Poet within poet, genius diverse and blent 
in one, wavering apart through distinct and aSsertive characteristics, 
wavering in unalterable warm sympathy, and ever steadfast in union : 
here is a picture to tempt a woman poet. And adorably has she 
performed her task. How well we understand Browning’s frail 
Pompilia, his Tuscan muse, sublime Elisabeth, beloved of Florence! 
Here is the sketch of her on their first greeting: 

“ LA voiU,btendue tout k plst sur son cenapd, si frble, si menus; ondiraitune 
fleur un pen fanie, mais d'un parfum enoore trbs suave. EUe soulbve sa petite 
t£te timido pour contempler eet inconnu qui devient son hdte ; de cheque cfit t 
de sou trout pur, une avalanche de boucles brumes tomhent sur de pannes joues 
oreusbes per la douleur; des yeux gris, sdrieux, candides, lnrgement fendus 
considbrent ee jeune homme avee une intensity toute spirituelle. Mais toute 
entibre n’a-t-elle par l'air d’un esprit? A-t-elle jamais vrcu de la vie humaise? 
Scale dans sachtmbre, toujour* seule, telle Miranda sur sonile enchnntde, telle la 
Belle an Bois Dormant oublibe du tempB et loin dea luttes elle est demeurbe hors de 
notte destisbe commune. Et pourtant cette voix exquise, mais trap fragile, suit 
dire sur tout ce qui agite les homines, dee chosee seuties, sincbres, pnfssantes. Cette 
petite ttte sett d'abri k de grandee pensbee.” ’ 

Follows a very tender transcription of quotations from the 
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Portuguese sonnet* into Frenoh verse. The Tuscan idyl is delightfully 
told with all the impressionable appreciation of the most feminine of 
writers, delicately glancing into the nest of the most feminine of 
ringers, and in dear and luminous pages die tells the tale to 
French readers steeped in all the charm of remembrance. For the 
note of Madame Dudaux’a prose is a sunny melancholy, a gay and 
gracious penriveness, a plearing touch of irony as gentle as a smile, 
a delight in unexpected contrasts, nowhere more audaciously illus¬ 
trative than in her last brilliant and amusing article in the Setme de 
Farit, “La Franoe d’Ausone,” where France of to-day is so convinc¬ 
ingly connected with the old Gaul of the fourth century with 
quaint touches of humour and surprise. For if she can oontem- 
• plate the world’s disasters with a smile, rite is none the less 
interested in the movements of the times and a true lover of the 
past; the dreamer round unremembered tombs and shrines—with soul 
attuned to the charm of the remote and vanished, thrilling to the 
suggestive melody of the old romances of the world, to the imperish¬ 
able witchery of legend and old song and the faded splendours that 
lie forgotten in the folds of history—finds consolation in present 
conflicts in the recognition of the eternal likeness of man to man in 
the long roll of the oenturies. The bid quarrels ended, and so will 
ours: such is the philosophy of this cheerful pessimist—and others will 
begin when ours have happily ended. All the must of erudition is 
taken from this learned study by a dainty irony and softness of touch, 
and we realise with ease and vividness how little things have funda¬ 
mentally altered in Franoe during fifteen oenturies. Then as now 
life ran in the main brightly, with suavity, and the same high 
standard of domestic duty and courtesy, the same high level of intel- 
ligenoe, and with all the familiar drawbacks of character and tem¬ 
perament in publio life and in the routine of education. 

But we cannot help deploring the poet’s long silenoe, for we miss 
the old depth and quiet intensity. Mary Robinson has never met 
with the appreciation she deserves, and has not token her proper place 
in the rank of English posts. It is absurd to olass with all the 
minor poets singing to-day the writer of such lines:— 

“ Let us forget we loved each other much, 

' Let ne forget we ever have to part. 

Let ne target that any look or touch 
Once let in either to the otherVheart." 

• 

In how few words here is the depth of passion reaohedP And 
could anything be more perfect then the third and fourth lines P 
And such a verse from “Florentine May,” a wonderfully lovely 
poem— 
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“ Night dear with the moon, filled with the dreamy fire 
Shining in thicket and close, 

Fire from the lamp in his breast that the luminous fire-fly throws; 

Night foil of wandering light and of song, and the blossoming rose. 

Night, be thou my desire! 

enriehea English literature with another note added to that of the 
great angers gone. And where will you match in modem work the 
enohanting grace and sweetness of these lines:— 

“ 0 mandolines that thrill the moonlit street, 

O lemon flowers se fresh and faintly blown, . 

0 seas that lap a solemn music sweet 
Through all the pallid night against the stone, 

O lovers tramping past with happy feet, * 

0 heart that hast a memory of thine own— 

For mercy's sake, no more, no more repeat 
The word it is so hard to hear alone.' ’ 

It was Mary Robinson's misfortune to sing at an hour when a 
host of inferior singers and imitators clamoured for notice. She was 
submerged in this futile wave, and later more martial and emphatic 
singers came and caught the publio ear. The world is listening still 
with a rapturous sense of satisfaction to many a louder poet unaware 
of a rare singer who is silent 


Hannah Lynch. 



SCIENCE AND RELIGION AT THE DAWN OF 
. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

(THIRD ARTICLE.) 

YIII.—The Admitted Difficulty or the Problem of Free-will. 

• 

Milton is not generally regarded w a humorous writer; bat there 
is considerable .humour in one passage in Paradise Lost, whieh 
mentions an endless discussion of the problem of free-will, as one of 
the penal occupations meted out to the damned. Those who are 
thus punished sit on a hill disputing, “ and know no end, in wan¬ 
dering mazes lost.” And if the problem of free-will is considered 
from a certain point of view, we may safely say that our most 
laborious philosophers on earth have not been more successful in 
dealing with it than their rebel friends in Hell. Where all other 
thinkers law failed I shall not try to succeed. I shall confine 
myself to drawing certain important conclusions from their failure ; 
and in order to do this, let me briefly explain and illustrate what the 
nature of their attempts and the nature of their failure is. 

That a man is free, at any given moment, to do a given thing or 
not to do it, is the natural belief of all of us, the educated and tbe 
uneducated alike. We doubt ita truth, or deny it, only after long 
reflection. Such reflection, however, at a very early date hod begun 
to oonvinoe thinkers that it was beset with grave difficulties; and that 
actions which seem free, when looked at in the light of ordinary 
thought, must really depend on other and larger causes than the 
conscious choice or volition of the human beings who perform them. 

This philosophy of determinism, this negation of free-will, has 
presented itself in different forms to the thought of different ages. 
To the Greeks it presented itself as a doctrine of Fate, or Necessity— 
Fate or Neoessity being conceived of as some ultra-divine Power, 
which controlled the acts and fortunes of gods and of men alike, 
influencing their desires and characters by an arbitrary and external 
compulsion. This conception of Fate is no longer entertained by 
anybody; but the dootrine of determinism- is re-stated in a form 
very closely resembling it by a school of Christian theology, not even 
yet extinct, which teaches that man’s salvation is not in his own 
hands, bat that even before be is bom he is predestined to be saved 
or lost by the almighty power and deliberate purpose of God. 

Both these theories of determinism—the Hellenic and the Cal- 
vmisho alike—deal with the free-will problem in a manner which is 
vol. mi. n.V. v 
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purely theologioal. The latter, however, naturally tends to beooma, 
in part, philosophic; and the dogmatio assumption that God has, as 
a fact, pre-arranged the career and the ultimate lot of everybody, 
develops into the argument that He must have done so from the very 
constitution of His nature. If God knows everything, it is urged— 
the future no less the past—He must have absolute knowledge 

beforehand of everything that will he done by everybody; and thus 
it follows from the logioal necessities of the oase that men can act 
only in aooordanoe with that minute prevision which God, from all 
eternity, has had of the life of eaoh of them. Theologioal dogmatism 
here is losing itself in purely seoular logic; but a yet more important 
step is taken when the soene of the controversy is removed from the 
region of theologioal ideas altogether; and instead of turning on oar 
oonoeption of the mind of God, begins to turn exclusively cm an 
analysis of the mind of man. 

Praotioally, under these conditions, the doctrine of determinism 
re-appears; but it is stated in new terms, and defended on new 
grounds. Will—so the argument runs—is determined by the 
strongest motive; and motive again is determined by two things— 
the character and temperament with which the individual is en¬ 
dowed at his birth, and the oiroumstanoes with whioh, from his lnrth 
onward, he is surrounded. It is perfectly obvious that he has at 
starting no voice in the settlement of either of these—of his circum¬ 
stances on the one hand, or his talents and temperament on the 
other; nor is the power of free and independent ohoioe, which is 
obviously absent from him when his life begins, ever smuggled into 
bis nature at any subsequent period. * * 

Theology and abstract logio bare here given plaoe to psychology. 
The problem is referred to the tribunal of definite observation 
experience; and in the modem sense of the word it begins to be 
scientific. It has not, however, arrived at its last stage yet. During 
the dowse of the nineteenth century a series of discoveries were 
made, which had the effect of placing it once more on a new basis, 
and presenting it to us in connection with a new order of foots. The 
discoveries referred to are those which demonstrate the nntiiliag 
connection between every mental process and some pbyrioel prooess. 
its counterpart—a oonneotion so olose that the highest faculties of the 
mind can be suspended, interfered with, restored to activity, or 
destroyed, by treatment- applied to given puts of the body. 3he 
brain, in faot, - as the organ in which the life of the body is oentralised, 
is shown to us as bearing to consciousness, thought and will the same 
relation that is borne by one side of a pieoe of taps stiy to the other. 
Sinoe, then, our mental conditions axe inseparable from »n«wui 

equivalents; and sinoe their equivalents—namely the processes of the 
brain and body—taka place in aooordanoe with the unchanging laws 
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which prevail elsewhere throughout the material universe, how can 
the former oontain any principle of fr ee do m which is not passemed 
by their inseparable companion, the latter? Such, briefly stated, is 
the free-will problem in its latest form—the form which it has 
assumed to-day. It is, then, a problem which has pa mod through 
the following stages. At find it was a problem of theology; then it 
was a problem of metaphysics; then it was a problem of what we 
may call subjective psychology: then it was a problem—an objective 
problem—of physiology; and now we may say it is a problem of 
psychology and physiology combined. But through all theee stages 
of its history one thing is remarkable—thst whilst, in the interest of 
morality and the ordinary convictions of mankind, there has been a 
constant endeavour to establish the doctrine of man’s freedom, 
the balance of strict argument has been always on the other side, 
whether the argument started from dogma, metaphysics, or obeer- 
vation. 

The intellectual difficulties experienced by the advocates of free¬ 
will in former times may he shown by the two following examples, 
of which one is supplied by a theologian, the other by s lay 
philosopher. 

If God and the will of God cause and direct everything, what 
room, Thomas Aquinas asks, can there possibly he for the free 
volition of man P And he seeks to escape from the difficulty by the 
theory that God acts not directly, but through two sets of secondary 
causes, one being oauses which are nec e ssa r y and uniform, the other 
bring causes which are contingent or voluntary; the former producing 
the various phenomena of nature, the latter producing those of human 
action. Both originate in, and are set in motion by, God; hut just 
as the forme^ whioh produoe the phenomena of nature, remain 
natural and necessary, though God is their prime author, so do the 
letter—namely, the volitions, which produce human action—remain 
in the same way free, though God is their author also. This theory 
is, no doubt, highly ingenious, as the extraordinary intellect of its 
inventor might lead us to expect that it would be; but its ingenuity 
merely hides—it dees nothing to solve—the difficulty. It does 
nothing towards removing the great underlying contradictions 
between the .postulate of the existence of one universal end omni¬ 
potent will, and the postulate of the concurrent existence of ether 
wills that are independent of it. Let us now turn to the English 
philosopher. Looks, and see what, according to him, ipths conclusion 
of the whole matter. “ I cannot,” he says, “ have a clearer percep¬ 
tion of anything than that I am free; yet I cannot make freedom in 
men consistent with omnipotence and omniscience in God; though I 
am aa fully persuaded of both, as of any truth I must firmly assent 
to ; and, therefore, I have long since given off the consideration of 
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that question, resolving all into the short conclusion, that, if it he 
possible far God to make a free agent, then man is free, though I see 
not the way of it.” 

We need not dwell on the arguments of either of these two great 
men; far the problem of freedom has in our day assumed a form 
which to them was unknown, and to which their arguments are but 
partially applicable. It is true that even to-day there li# in wait for 
the theist the same theological difficulties which baffled them both 
equally; but modern controversy on the subject is not primarily 
concerned with these. The theological apologists of to-day,, no less 
than their scientific opponents, approach the problem as being 
primarily not theological, but scientific. We will, therefore, dismiss 
from our mlini« the arguments used by controversialists, when the 
conditions of the controversy were different from what they are now; 
and we will see how the matter has presented itself to thinkers on 
either side, since the problem has assumed for both of them a 
purely scientific character. 

IX.— The Difficulty as it Appears is Voders Controversy. 

When free-will is oonceived of as mere natural fact, and apart from 
any difficulties suggested by considerations as to the nature of God, 
the average man, unless he is led to give special thought to the 
subject, sees no reason for doubting that free-will is a reality. 
Let me, therefore, once more briefly remind the reader of whut, 
by-and-by, we shall have to consider fully—namely, the main 
grounds on which modem science contends that-freB-will Lb impossible. 
The grounds are three; and a few words will be enough to make 
each, in a general way, sufficiently intelligible to everybody. The 
first is supplied by what I have called the science of subjective 
psychology, or a study of the mind’s action as revealed to us by 
conscious experience. The second and third, which, though dis¬ 
tinguishable, are very closely allied, are supplied by the objective 
study ef the physical human organism. The general argument from 
psychology may be summed up thus:—In the absence of motive there 
can he no act of will at all. When motives ore present, will is 
always determined by the strongest. Of the two arguments from 
physiology and the allied sciences, one is the argument incidentally 
mentioned already—that qinoe every act of will, every motive, feeling 
or desire, has itg physical equivalent in some movement or condition of 
the brain, all mental processes must follow the same laws as those which 
prevail through the whole physical universe. The other argument 
from physiology illustrates and corroborates this. It comprises a mass 
of facta which show how the qualities of the individual organism 
depend on parentage, physical health, climate, and oiroum- 
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stances, »o that whilst it is the organism which detarmmss the 
chamotar end will of the indiridual, it is a multitude of external 
causes that determine the character of the organism; and to these 
facts are added others, which connect volition and consciousness with 
a variety of vital prooesees, semi-conscious, sub-conscious, or 
automatic. • # 

Of these three classes of argument the two last—the physiological 
—are the most distinctively modem, having made their appearance 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, and not being com¬ 
plete yet. But the psychological, though not novel, is equally modem 
in one sense—that it is no less a vital part of the controversy as it 
exists to-day. 'Whatever advanoes may be made in our knowledge 
of the human mind by a study of the human organism as its physical 
basis or equivalent, a study of its phenomena as revealed to us 
through the medium of consciousness, is as essential now as it ever 
was in the past. Indeed, if we are to understand the question of 
free-will at all, we must see how it is stated by the subjective 
psychologist first, and consult the physiologist afterwards. 

"We will therefore turn to two of the keenest of modem thinkers 
who have dealt with free-will from a striotly psychological standpoint, 
and consider the problem as put before us by them. Their treatment 
of it possesses this signal advantage—that it starts with a recognition 
of the whole psychological case for determinism, and aims, in the 
face of all this admitted evidence, at finding a way of escape bom 
the conclusions with which determinism threatens us. These writers, 
moreover, are suitable as exponents of the problem for another reason 
—that they represented severally the two most opposite schools of 
modem thought, the one being an English Roman Catholic, the other 
a German Atheist—the one being Dr. Ward, the other Schopenhauer. 
The acuteness of Schopenhauer’s intellect is too well known to require 
comment; but the ordinary reader is probably not aware that Dr. 
Ward, on the admission of his most distinguished opponents, was one 
of the clearest and most logioal of the English dialecticians of his 
time; and as Mr. Wjlfrid Ward shows us, in his interesting Life of 
his father, Dr. Ward’s treatment of the free-will problem in particular 
excited the admiration of John Stuart Mill, both as a statement of the 
arguments for* the determinism, whioh Mill himself aooepted, and as 
an attempt to escape from them, the suooess of whioh he denied. 

We will first consider the ease as put before os by this writer. 
Having summed up with great force and lucidity the psychological 
arguments by whioh the determinists seek to show that free-will is 
impossible, Dr. Ward, instead of attempting to find any internal flaw 
in them, admits that so far as a large part of human life is concerned, 
they are oorreot, irrefragable and conclusive. They are erroneous 
only when we* take them as applying to human life as a whole. 
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■ad fail to lee tint th<are is a part of it, small perhaps bat all- 
imgw t aa i ' a a<*t of noted enclosure, within which their application 
oweaa. W»»d anintaina that will is of two Unde, of which one is the 
wwHwt oij^t h> calls « spontaneons impulse,” the other of what 
h» The former corresponds strictly with will as 

ooooened «f by the determinists ; hot the latter, endowed with that 
tjhiosi which the detexminiats declare to be impossible, is, on 
occasion, capable of oonnteraoting the power of the former. This 
aaewns e of true freedom, however, is an occurrence which is com¬ 
paratively rare, and the degree to which it modifies the spetftaneoos 
impulse, even when it does modify it, is, as a rule, slight In other 
warde, Dr. "Ward frankly admits that most of the actions of all of us 
are as completely determined and necessary as the most thorough¬ 
going determiniat could maintain them to be. “ Given,” says Ward 
“ (at any particular’moment), certain faculties, tendencies, habits, and 
the like in the soul. . . . Science, considered in its abstract perfeo- 
tion, may calculate infallibly tbe spontaneous resultant of these 
motives—or, in other words, my will’s spontaneous impulse. Now 
tads proposition,” Dr. Ward proceeds—and here he introduces tbo 
peculiar feature of hie system—“ is indubitably consistent with free¬ 
will, because I have the fullest power of opposing my will’s 
spontaneous impulse.” He illustrates his meaning by the following 
homely example. He imagines some public man, devoted to 
hunting, and living in a hunting county, who, just when he is 
on tbe point of starting for a day’s sport, receives a letter which begs 
him to go to London, in order that be may take part in some 
ijnpoitsiit but irksome business. Shall he obey the summons; 
ox shall he remain and hunt? There are certain imaginable, and 
highly probable, cases in which habit, taste, or temperament would 
decide that he should remain and hunt ; and in each of these «««». 

we should have an example of the influence of spontaneous impulse_ 

e action of a will not free, but rigidly conditioned by circum¬ 
stance, and capable consequently of acting in one way only. But, 
says Dr. Ward, in addition to these cases, which, according to the 
determinists are typical of all human action, tBere is another case 
oonoavable, the possibility of which the determinists would deny, but 
which is, nevertheless, not only conceivable, hut is also shown hv 
«*penenoe to he possible and of constant occurrence. He illustrates 
this by supposing that the man, whom he has already imagined, 
though not less conscious than he was, according to the previous 
supposition, of the spontaneous impulse to hunt instead of going 
fcj London, “puts forth an anti-impulsive effort. His reason 
reoogmaes how very important is the public interest at issue. He 
nauutely, therefore, enters his carriage, and orders it to the station.” 
On the way, however, there supervenes a “ compound,phenomenon ” 
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an Us mind. On {ha an* hud Us spontaneous impulses an urging 
him to return and mount his hunter; and on the other, the opposite 
impulse, baaed on the d feta to a at mason, masts his spaofcmaow 
impale— with “unre mit ti ng ms rg l rin r e si s tanc e.” On the cae hand, 
m hnt a will that at the o ot s o tos of “dmfac"; an the othar we 
hare »will -ytsiis toe outcome el ^to ad hto **; andwidlst the acts el' 

nets at the latter am free, and “external to tsssnee altogeto—.” 
Theta seoand arid at this kind dost actually is prosed,Dr. 
Ward oentends, by the direct evidenoe of oanaaousneaa. “ In a large 
number of oases,” he says, “I know by certain and umniatuhaUc 
experience, what is that act at will to which my entire circumstances of 
toe moment would dispose me. And this being so,” he proceeds, “ it 
is easy amongst these oases to pick out a considerable number, in 
which experience equally unmistakable testifies to the fret that, 
instead of preferring the act to which I should he tons disposed, I do 
in reality elicit some act that is signally different If then,” he says, 
“ I act at any moment otherwise than awarding to such impulse, I 
set in some way different from that to which my entire eiioumstancee 
of the moment dispose me. And if I ever so act, determinism is 
thereby disproved.” 

The value of Dr. Ward’s argument we will consider presently: but 
we will first see how this problem is dealt with by Schopenhauer. 
He, too, starts as Ward dose, with admitting that, in a certain sense, 
toe arguments of the determinista are unanswerable, and that freedom 
of the will is an illusion ; hut just as Ward series to escape from the 
difficulty by maintaining that, though one kind of will is determined, 
there is another kind of will that is free, so does Schopenhauer eerie 
to show that though no kind of will is free, “moral freedom and 
responsibility ” are nevertheless realities. In his essay on “ Free 
Will," having given a history of toe problem from toe days of St. 
Augustine downwards, and having shown that it was not till com¬ 
paratively reoent times that it began to assume a completely scientific 
aspect, he signifies his complete agreement with the meet extreme 
school of determinifts, quoting with admiration toe utterances of 
Hobbes, Spinosa and Priestley; and declaring that the belief in free¬ 
will is not only inoorrect hut ridiculous. Hobbes, he says, was the 
first thinker who went really to the heart of toe question, and Hobbes 
shows that toe very definition of a free agent is nonsense; far what 
people mean by a man who has free-will, is an agent who, when 
every cause is pre se n t neonsaiy to make him produce some given 
effect, is nevertheless able no^ to produce it. Spinoza and Priestley 
elaborate the same truth, that will is a necessary cause of action, hut 
that it is not a free cause, heoause will, like everything else, demands 
same cause itself, which makes it act in some specified way. Kant, 
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indeed, soys Sohopenhauer, tMnh this truth so firmly established, 
that philosophy, instead of proving it, must take it henceforward as 
a starting-point. Such being the oase then, and the operations of 
the human will being just as neoessary in their notion as any other 
natural process, how does Sohopenhauer vindicate the reality of what 
he calls “ true moral freedom," and, together with this^ true moral 
responsibility 9 The following passage from the last chapter of his 
Essay will show us. 

“ If," he says, “ as a result of the foregoing exposition we have 
made the reader see olearly that the hypothesis of free-will must be 
absolutely cast aside and abandoned, and that all the actions of men 
are submitted to an inflexible neoessity, we have now at last brought 
him by the same route to a point where he will be able to conceive 
true moral liberty —an idea whioh belongs to a superior plane of 
thought. 

“The truth is there is a further faot to be considered, which 
hitherto I have intentionally left upon one side, in order that I might 
not interrupt the clear course of the argument. This faot is nothing 
else than the plain and unmistakable sense possessed by all of us of 
our own moral responsibility, and of the imputability of our own acts 
to ourselves—a sense which rests on the inexpugnable conviction 
that of our own acts we are ourselves the authors. Owing to this 
inward conviction of all of us, nobody, however fully persuaded that 
our acts are merely links in a chain of necessary causes, ever dreams 
of shifting the blame excited by his faults from himself to the 
motives by which he was caused to commit them, (hough it be per¬ 
fectly well established that these motives being present, the faulty 
acts in question must have taken place of neoessity: for he recognises 
that this neoessity is submitted to a subjective condition; and that 
so far as the objective factors in the oase are oonoerned, an act of a 
different, even of an opposite, character might have been performed 
by him, if only he himself had been a different kind of man. So 
far as he is concerned, it is true that no other act was possible than 
that actually performed by him; but this is only because he is what 
he is, and not different from what he is. . . . Thus that true moral 
responsibility to which his consciousness bears witness, has only an 
indirect and derivative connection with his notions. Its essential 
connection is not with his actions, but his character; and it is, in 
reality, for his character, not for his actions, that his consciousness 
assures him that he is responsible: . . . and sinoe it is only from our 
possession of this ingrained sense of responsibility that we are able 
to infer the existence of moral liberty at .all, this liberty must reside 
whore responsibility resides, that is to say, in a man’s character. 

. . . These considerations, as it is easy to see, lead us to seek for the 
liberty of the human being, not where the common -penso of the 
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vulgar wek lor it—in ft man’* individual aets, but in hi* entire nature 
and essenoe, which we muet lode upon aa being in itself a (ingle free 
act, manifesting itself solely—for an understanding submitted to the 
forms of time, spaoe, and causality'—under the appearance oi a mul¬ 
tiplicity of actions, which actions exhibit themselves as rigorously 
determined by their several motives, precisely because of the funda¬ 
mental unity of the thing in itself, the nature of which they reveal. 

. . . Our sense of personal power and causality is no illusion; but 
the true application of what it tells us transcends the sphere of 
actions, and rises, if we may say so, to a higher level—-to our nature, 
to our very selves, from which souroe, under the influence of motives, 
our acta neoeSsarily flow. ... To sum up, man never acts other¬ 
wise than aa he wills to act, and yet at the earns time his actions are 
always neoessary. The reason is that he already w what he i till*; 
[and the fact that his acts, under the influence of given motives or 
circumstances, follow with absolute necessity from what he is and 
wills] merely proves that his actions are the absolutely unerring 
expression of his individual essence. . . . Thus,” says Schopenhauer 
in conclusion, “ according to this solution of the problem, liberty is not 
denied, but is merely elevated to a more exalted plane. It disappears 
as an empirical fact, but it reappears as a transcendental fact.” 1 

Here, then, we have two typical modem attempts to place freedom 
of the will and moral responsibility on a scientific bams, and reconcile 
them with a scientific psychology. We will now go on to consider 
what they are worth, and what they really come to. 

X.—The Fitility ok ai.l Attempts at ant Intellectual 
Escape prom Determinism. 

What they really come to can be summed up in a word. They 
both of them come to nothing. We will take the arguments of the 
Roman Catholic thinker first. 

The sole result at which Dr. Ward arrives is not even an apparent 
reconciliation of free-will with determinism. He leaves free-will, on 
the one hand, as unthinkable and unintelligible as be finds it; he 
leaves determinism* on the other, with ita foundation unshaken and 
untouohed. Instead of doing anything to reconcile the former with 
the latter he contents himself with admitting that the mysterious 
action of the former extends over a smaller domain of human oonduot 
than most of the advocates of free-will suppose, and that the domain 
of the neoee sar y or determined is very considerably larger. He 
defends free-will, in fact, by precisely the same argument as 
that of the wet-nurse, in one. of Marryat’a novels, who excused the 
existenoeof her illegitimate baby by saying “It is only a little one.” In 
eo far as be asserts that it exists and sots at all, he makes hie assertion 

(l) The above passages are slightly abridged from the original. 
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■imply as a dogma which defies the methods and principle* to lucidly 
applied by himself to the explanation of the vast majority of our 
actions; and he enable* himself to maintain this attitude only because, 
whilst he analyses rigorously the actions which he allows to he 
neoeesajy or determined, he does not analyse the exceptions which 
alone he declares to be free. He admits that our consdouqpess, until 
it if closely interrogated, present* the one class of action to ns aa no 
less free than the other ; hut whilst he cross-examines it, and refutes its 
testimony so far as regards the fanner, he unhesitatingly aooepta it 
bo far as regards the latter. Aa to the former his view is practically 
the view of Hobbes—that, given a combination of motives sufficient 
to make a man act in one particular way, it is impossible for the man 
to act in any way that is different; and he is entirely of the opinion 
of Sant, that " if it were possible to see into the soul of a man, aa 
revealed in its inward movements as well as in its outward sots—to 
understand all its motives, even the faintest and most elusive, and at 
the same time to have an exhaustive knowledge of all the external 
circumstances which directly or indirectly act on it, we oould predict 
the future conduct of such a man aa accurately as we predict an 
eclipse of the sun or moon.” But when he comes to the actions for 
which he claims the quality of freedom, all this analysis, this strict 
account of motive, disappears. The majority of men’s acts, be Bays, ore 
conceivably predictable beforehand, because the spontaneous impulse 
which causes them is the exact equivalent of a number of given 
motives; but a man, he says, “ has always the fullest power of opposing 
his spontaneous impulses; and how far he may choost to put forth 
such an exertion —thin is net abstractedly a matter of calculation at 
all: . . . and this circumstanoe precisely—neither more nor less—con¬ 
stitutes the one particular in whiol^hc doctrine of Free-will interferes 
with the strictly scientific character of psychology.” In other words, 
free-will, according to his own admission, is essentially will without 
a motive. Thus an event or process which, in the larger part of 
human conduct, his psychological analysis shows to he impossible 
and even unthinkable, is, in the smaller part, not only not 
impossible, bat of constant occurrence. If Dr. 'Ward bad avowedly 
stated this contradiction aa a mystery, which faith must accept, 
but which science and reason repudiate, his position would have 
been intelligible, and from a certain point of view unassailable; 
bat he has not only done nothing to reconcile, as a rationally con¬ 
ceivable fact, hu free or unmotived will with the will which is 
motived and determinate; but he has not been able, even in bis own 
mind, to adhere to his own definition of. what free-will is. For let 
ns turn to his exa m pl e of its exercise—the case of the man whose 
determinate will would make him stay and hunt in the oountry; 
whilst his free-will—hu “ anti-impulsive effort ”—overpomes his de- 
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terminate will, and tend* him on hia distasteful journey to London; 
and we shall find that Dr. Ward himself instinctively explains the 
latter as resulting from motive, no leas than the former. The fol¬ 
lowing are hie own words:—“On the one ride, the spontaneous 
impulse of my will [is in favour of my staying to hunt]; hut on the 
other side^my reason recognises dearly how very important it the public 
interest at issue. I resolutely therefore enter my carriage, and ofder 
it to the station.” The alleged not of free-will is, in other words, 
contingent on a preceding judgment relative to the importance of a 
oertaih piece of political business; and not on this judgment only, 
but also on the fact of the judgment obtruding itself on the man's 
consciousness Vith a certain force and vividness at a given moment; 
and behind this process, again, are a variety of other conditions, such 
as the whole of the thoughts, interests, and preoccupations uppermost 
in his mind on the particular morning in question, and the mind’s 
external circumstanoes which, previous to his " anti-impulsive effort,” 
had been influencing his train of thought and stimulating or putting 
to sleep such and such memories or associations. Dr. Ward’s 
attempt, therefore, to reconcile fre e will and determinism, not only 
leaves the two as muoh opposed to each other, and as mutually ex¬ 
clusive as they ever woe, but it also shows how incomprehensible is 
the idea of free-will in itself, and how difficult it is for one of its 
aoutest advocates to describe its operation without denying the very 
quality of freedom which he attributes to it. 

Let us now turn to the parallel attempt of Schopenhauer. 
Different as it is in its details, we shall find, if we examine it 
closely, that it fails no less completely than Dr. Ward’s does, and in 
practically the same way. Up to a certain point it is, no doubt, 
oogent enough; and if at thissgomt we were able to arrest our 
thoughts, and prevent their following the question into a further 
stage, it is an argument which might easily impose on us as a real 
solution of the problem. For the main idea embodied in it, so far as 
it goes, is true. This idea may be rendered plainer by the following 
simple illustration. At a given print, at which a ™™ is standing, 
a road divides info two—-both exceedingly tortuous—one of which 
leads to one town, the other to another; and the we will 
assume for argument’s sake, is free to bhooee either. But when once 
his chrioe has been made, when he has settled which town ahall be 
his goal, and has started on the road that leads to it, his entire 
course thenoeforward is not free, but neoeaoaiy. Be goes up and 
down hill, he turns to right and left, precisely as the gradients and 
the course of the rood make. him. This is what Schopenhauer means 
when he says that liberty resides not in the individual sets of a man 
but in hia character, and that hia character or hia nature must he 
looked upon as a single free act in itself, from which the individual 
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acts follow of necessity, and which they aoourately interpret and 
realise for the very reason that their operation is so unfailing. 
Schopenhauer himself shows that such is his meaning, and Kant’s 
also, by a very curious illustration cited by him, not in his Eeeay on 
Free- Will, but in his dissertation on The Foundation of Borah, which 
is appended to his Essay by his French translator, M* Beinach. 
The illustration in question is taken from a fragment of the Neo- 
Platonist Porphyry, preserved in the writings of Stobseus, and con¬ 
sists of a comment on the well-known allegorical story, introduced by 
Plato into his Republic. 

“ Anyone,” says Schopenhauer, “ who is capable of realising the 
essential identity of an idea, even under the most diverse forms in 
which the mind and imagination can clothe it, will agree with me 
that the Kantian doctrine of the distinction between character under 
its intelligible aspect, and under its empirical [that is to say the 
doctrine adapted by Schopenhauer himself], is an idea whioh had 
already struck Plato; though Kant was the first to express it in a 
rigorously philosophic form. . . . The identity of the two doctrines 
will become yet more evident to anyone who reads the explanation 
of the myth in The Republic, which has been given by Porphyry 
with such precision and dearness that the agreement between Kant 
and Plato is rendered self-evident. * The thought,’ says Porphyry, 
‘at the bottom of Plato’s mind, appears to me to be as follows: 
Souls before entering the body, and being submitted to this or that 
determinate kind of life, have the liberty of choosing one kind of 
life or another, which life they must lead thenceforward in the 
particular body which, according to their choice, ia given to them; so 
that they may at starting choose any kind of life they please—that 
of a lion, no less than that of a man. But when once the ehoioe 
has been made, this liberty is taken away from them. . . . The only 
liberty left them ia a kind of liberty rigidly conditioned by the 
nature of the animal bodies chosen; and though in it ia, in a sense, 
a force that may be called self-moving, what really directs it is the 
instincts which result from the nature of these bodies.’ ” 

We thus see that just as Dr. Ward seeks to vindicate the reality of 
free-will not by reconciling it with that logic of determinism, the 
force of whioh he so fully appreciates, hut by carrying it ofT, as it were, 
to some small secret sanctuary, where its acts are limited in number 
but remain just a$ unintelligible as ever, so does Schopenhauer carry 
it off also to another sanctuary, where its action is more 
still. Moral liberty, according to him, resides not in any of the 
choices made in the only life accessible -to our observation, but in 
some ante-natal ehoioe, which is only inferred theoretically, and 
the nature of whioh he admits it is difficult for the intellect to grasp. 
Let us assume, however, that some such choice is actually w.i<. by 
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every man—that he chooses hia own character, and in doing ao 
submit* himaeli to its naoeaahaaa. la tibia primal oboiea the 
reenlt of any motive, oar ia it nofcP If it is the result of motive, 
it doea not differ in kind from the train of determinist individual 
acts that follow it; and wa are as fax off from moral liberty as we 
were. If it ia not the result of any motive, we have indeed rdhched a 
principle Of liberty; hut we are as far off as we ever were from 
being able to explain or comprehend it 

But there is more to he said about the foregoing theory than this. 
If we assume a certain free ante-natal dunce as a fact in each soul’s 
existence, and are content to aooept it as a kind of religious mystery, 
vouched for by faith, though beyond the reach of reason, we are able, 
this primal surrender of reason being granted, to reconcile in an 
otherwise reasonable way a certain element of free-will in ourselves 
with the necessity of our individual actions. But at this point a 
further question confronts us. This supposed ante-natal act—has it 
any reality whatsoever P Plato might have believed in it; he 
believed in the transmigration of souls: but can modern science at 
philosophy find any place far it P To Kant this might have seemed 
possible ; it might have seemed possible to Schopenhauer: but, the 
conditions of thought being what they are to-day, is there any room 
for such a belief now P To ask this question is to pass from one 
domain of our inquiry into another—to pass from the domain of 
subjective psychology into that of physics, physiology, embryology, 
and other cognate sciences. 

XI.— *FllEE-WILt, Phtsics, asd Heredity. 

The demonstration of a relationship, empirically at all events 
indissoluble, which modern acienoe has made between every mental 
and emotional fact, and some equivalent fact in the brain, and of the 
relations existing between the brain and the physical organism as a 
whole, accompanied as it has been by a mass of parallel discoveries— 
discoveries of the unbroken process by which, from a microscopic 
cell, the physical equivalents of all thought and feeling develop 
themselves, and of fcow this oell itself oomee into being—this demon¬ 
stration and theso discoveries of tire past half century, though they 
do not supersede or render obsolete the science of subjective psychology, 
and do nothing to change a large part of the conclusions reached by 
it, have nevertheless in many ways effected a profound change in it 
In the first place, as has been already indicated hare, this connec¬ 
tion of every mental fact or prooess with a corresponding physical 
fact or process, so that the two appear as different rides of one and 
the same phenomenon, has presented the free-will problem to us as a 
problem of physios, of chemistry, of mechanics—a problem con¬ 
ditioned by the same laws and uniformities as those which condition 
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the formation of oryatale, the blending of metals, or the action of heat 
or steam. Viewed in this light, the theory of free-will becomes a 
theory that there xeadea'in the molecules of the brain a power which 
at any moment can cause them to behave in a way, partially at all 
events, independent of ’their oondition in the moment preceding; 
ear * suspend or not suspend, stimulate or not sti m ulate, this or that 
cerebral process, without being determined in its action by anything 
outside itself: and the psychological difficulty of reconciling free¬ 
will with the determining influence of motive beoomes the physical 
difficulty of reconciling it with the uniformities of the physical 
universe, and especially with the conservation of energy, or the per¬ 
sistence of foroe. Viewed from the physioal side, it is as diffioult to 
impute 1 free-will to the human mind as it would be to impute it to 
the hands of a chronometer. 

This mechanical difficulty, however, if we take it merely by itself, 
would not perhaps be insuperable. If we resolve to ignore, by a 
mystical act of faith, the psychological difficulties involved in the 
very idea of freedom, and if we allow ourselves to assume that the 
brain is mysteriously influenced by same hyper-physical farce with 
whioh for a time it is associated, the hypothesis of this free foroe 
does not neoessarily oontradict the scientific doctrine of the uniformity 
of the physioal universe. We can only say that science affords us no 
shred of evidence for supposing that such a force exists. But the 
connection of psychology with physics does not end at the point just 
indicated. It does more than present will to ns in the form of e 
meohanioal problem, leaving it open to us to suppose that the 
physical mechanism of the mind is controlled by some other force, as 
a looomotive is controlled by an engine-driver. This supposed other 
foroe, Schopenhauer conceives as “ character,” in which alone, 
aooording to him, moral liberty resides. This conception of free¬ 
will or liberty will be specially serviceable to us bare; for it will 
enable us to see clearly that even if the mere conception of free¬ 
will aa such is neither more nor less inconsistent with the objective 
laws of physios than with the subjective laws of psychology it is 
negatived with a force which increases every year* not by the general 
laws of scianoe, but by the facta of scientific observation. Soienoe 
may allow us to oanoeeve it, bat it will no longer alios? us to assert 
it. That is to say, if we look at the characters of men as they are, 
Schopenhauer's attempt to vindicate for them the nature of “ single 
free acts,” which comprise in themselves the essence of moral liberty, 
end thus render each of us a morally responsible agent, is now shown 
to be in such complete contradiction to facts, that it is hard to 
imagiM the mental condition of a man who oould hope, by such 
means, to place liberty cm a rational bens. 

For, if there is anything whioh the scieuoes dealing with man 
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make mote dear than another, it is the fad that the entire nature of 
the individual—mind, temperament, and idiosyncrasy of ohameter 
generally—is produced and absolutely determined by antecedent and 
oomtemporary oiroumstanoee. In the light of modem knowledge no 
possible faculty of the mind, unless it be a faculty of faitilj whioh 
puts reason and knowledge on one aide, oan find any stage or moment 
in the individual life when the character of the individual oonteihed 
any traoe of that moral liberty whioh Sohopenhauer denies to its 
separate volitions and acts. For Kant and Schopenhauer equally, a 
man’s, character, nature, or easenoe, is a transcendental something, 
which enters the sphere of out cognisance, full-grown and oomplete, 
and oonneots -itself, in its : completeness, with the uniformly acting 
brain, and, through the brain, with the world of uniformly acting 
motives. Perhaps this theory is true; but if it is true, it is a truth 
reached by religious faith only. Philosophy knows nothing of it; 
physiology and soienoe oontradiot it. So far as ordinary evidence 
of the strictest kind shows anything, if it is impossible to attribute 
liberty to a man’s volition and conduct, to attribute it to Ms 
character or his essence, and to oonsider this as a single “ free aot,” is 
still more impossible. So far as evidence oan show anything, it 
shows us that the life of the individual, as an individual, begins with 
the [ooalesoenoe of the ovum and the spermatosooh, whioh two 
elements are the first amongst the proximate determinants of its 
character, and have themselves been similarly determined by 
determinants in the past. Instead of a man’s character or easenoe 
being a transcendental something, whioh loses its essential liberty 
when it oonneots itself with his physical organism, and is bom into the 
world of motives, its development is slow and gradual. It begins to 
exist as a potentiality only in oonsequenoe of a oertain physical event, 
which took plaoe without' its' oonourrenoe or oonsoiousness; and its 
inseparable connection with physios! processes, of which it is Equally 
unoonsoious, continues until it sees the light in the form of a helpless 
baby, from which time Sohopenhauer admits that its faculty of free¬ 
will oeaaeB. That is to say, Schopenhauer’s psychology shows that ita 
faoulty of free-with leaves it ait' the very earliest moment at which 
physiology will allow us to oonoeivs of it as possessing a will at all. 
Sohopenhauer was perfectly 'right ih calling attention to the aoouraoy 
with which his own doctrine and that of Kant is expressed by Plato’s 
allegorical story of the souls choosing before birth their own bodice 
and conditions. The fact that this allegory illustrateeBohopenhauer^s 
meaning, shows us how utterly unconnected hie meaning is with any 
event or prooess whioh modem knowledge or thought will allow 
us to im a g i ne as taking plaoe in the world of reality. 1 

(1) A onrioua commentary on one of fho diota of Sohopenhauer above quoted U rap* 
plied u by the reoent history of hypnotism. Sohopenhauer, in wnphiriihg the fast 
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So for as the question is oonoemed of believing in free-will, on any 
grounds supplied ns by reason or evidence, it cannot be said that 
modem physiology and the other sciences connected with it, make 
such a belief theoretically more impossible than it had already 
been made by psychology: bat practically, to an incalculable degree, 
they acid farce to what psychology tells us. They take it up inde¬ 
pendently; they utter it in a new language; they present it to us in 
a tangible farm; they seem to placard the mind with posters, in 
which are diagrams illustrating its truth; and they block up many 
of the passes, and narrow others, through which the advocates of 
freedom have attempted to escape into the transcendental sphere. 
This last observation applies especially to such. apologists as 
Schopenhauer. It is less applicable to Dr. Ward, and others in a 
similar position, because they avowedly claim the support of religious 
faith, which all merely philosophic and rationalistic thinkers must 
reject. Regarded, however in the light of attempts to reconcile 
free-will in a scientific, or even thinkable manner, with the demands 
of logic, and the demonstrated facts of science, Dr. Ward’s argument 
and^Sohopenhauer’s are both equally worthless. 

Dr. Ward and Schopenhauer are only two thinkers out of the 
many who have made this same attempt, but for practical purposes 
they may be taken as representative. Just as all thinkers who deal 
with free-will cinder its theological aspect inevitably encounter the 
same difficulties, and seek and foil to evade them in the same way, 
so do those who deal with it under its philosophic and scientific 
aspect play what is, in all its essentials, the same foredoomed part 
also. For each of them there is the same difficulty to be solved. It 
is expressed by all of them in almost the same wends; and instead of 
solving it, they all of them merely persuade themselves that they 
have done so by dressing it up in some new form of expression, so 
that it seems to have gone, when in reality it is only disguised; or 
by pushing it back into some dim region of thought, where it oeases 
to be apparent because nothing there can he seen clearly. 

XII.— Nature, as Examined bv Science, shows no break in 
the General Order op Things, such as the Persistence 
op the Soul and Free-will Involve. 

What we have seen, then, in this and the preoeding articles, is as 

follows: We have seen that religion, in the sense which we are here 

• 

Hist s mum at moral liberty la giTen ns by our oommon consciousness, says Hist no 
one ever dreams of arcs ping from his moral respaneibUity by laying the Mm. doe to 
hi* acta on the motives that caused him to perform them. But this is precisely whet ie 
done by oertsin person m, who have aoted under hypnotic influence. Hey exculpate 
Hub own will by reference to another will behind it. Physiology is also giving s new 
significance to the sub-oonacioni and even the non.conscious sa the bans of Iho oonaoioua. 
I hope, on s future occasion, to elucidate this point. 
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attaching to the word, implies two things—a certain doctrine of God, 
and a certain dootrine of man; and that practically it is a doctrine 
of a relation between the two. On the one hand, we must postulate 
a oonscioos, benevolent, and ethical Ged; on the other, a soul 
which does not perish with the perishing body, and a freedom which 
enables thig soul to choose between good and evil. If we take away 
either of these two constituent parts, religion becomes as impossible 
as it would if we took away both. IJjra elimination of the soul is 
as fatal to it as the elimination of God. Accordingly, in considering 
the relation of religion to science, we here begin with taking the 
element of religion that is nearest to us, and open to our most direct 
observation—namely, man; and we have asked how far seienoe, or 
accurate positive knowledge, will sanction us in attributing to man 
those two particular characteristics which religion imputes to him, as 
on essential condition of its existence—freedom or moral liberty and 
a hyper-physical soul. We hare token them separately, and have 
asked this question os to eaoh—as to the soul first, and then as to 
moral liberty. Science, as interpreted by itself, affects to deny 
both. Religion is attempting to .chow, on soientifio grounds, that 
Bcience is wrong and misinterprets its own position; and we have, 
with regard both to the soul and to moral liberty, considered the 
arguments both of religion and science in detail. The result has 
been to show that, in so far as the apologists of religion take their 
stand on the same ground as their opponents, their attempts to 
defend the religious oonception of man are hopeless; and their fancied 
successes merely a. series of defeats. 

With regard to the dootrine of a hyper-physical soul, we have 
seen that the apologists of religion attack science, which is essentially 
a monistic system, at two points, attempting to show that, at these, 
the theory of monism is contradicted by observation. One of these 
points is the point at which matter first shows signs of life; the other 
is the point at whioh man is differentiated from other living 
organisms. 

Starting with the first of these alleged breaches in the monistic 
continuity of thingb, we have seen that our contemporary religious 
apologists entirely misoonoeive the opinions of soientifio thinkers on 
the question- of abiogenesia, imagining that many of them have 
declared abiogenesis to be a proved impossibility, whereas what they 
really declare is that all the evidence from analogy leqds us to assume 
that it is a foot, although it is no doubt true, that no experimentalist 
has as yet succeeded in producing it artificially, and no observer has 
as yet detected it taking place naturally. But we have seen some¬ 
thing more than this. We have seen that even if as to this point 
the religious apologists should he right, and an absolute breach should 
be demonstrated between inorganic matter and the primary forms of 

voi. lxxi. n.s. x • 
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matter which manifest signs of life, the religious apologists have 
gained nothing- for the oause of religion. Instead of indicating for 
man any hyper-physical soul, and exalting it as a mystery into higher 
spheres of existence, they would be merely identifying it with life in 
its lower and simpler stages, reducing the mystery of the soul to the 
mystery of the germ or cell, and a s s im i l ati n g the destiny of man to 
that of the ephemeral insect. The only break in monistic continuity 
which religion has any interest in establishing, is not a break between 
living matter and lifeless hut between a life that iB spiritual and a 
life that is merely organic. • 

Such being the oase, we turned to those further arguments by 
which the apologists of religion endeavour to show, by scientific) 
methods, that such a break exists; and we saw that these arguments 
divided themselves into two elasses—one based on the unique differ¬ 
ence in kind between the foots of consciousness and the facts of 
extended substances; the other based on certain differences between 
the faculties of man and those of all other a-nimitla As to the first 
of these arguments we saw that, if it proved anything, it proved a 
great deal more than those who use it desire to prove, and that 
instead of showing that man possessed a more spiritual essence than 
the animal, it showed that a similar spiritual essence was the 
common property of both. As to the second argument, we saw, from 
the admissions of the religions apologists themselves, that the attempt 
to vindicate for man any specifio intellectual faculties—such os that 
of forming universal oonoepts—which differ in kind, and not merely 
in varying degrees, from faculties exhibited by the higher order of 
animals, iB an attempt shown to be hopeless by any accurate study of 
facts; and that if between the human and animal faculties any break 
really exists, it is a break which hides itself from our eyes more and 
more completely, the more completely and minutely the facts in 
question are scrutinised by us. It may exist. If it does so, fnl+h 
alone can inform us of this truth. Science not only fails to afford us 
the slightest evidence of it, but it is daily strengthening the infer¬ 
ence that it is not a truth hut a fancy. 

And with regard to man’s alleged moral liberty, in virtue of which, 
alone of all known phenomena, his will is a force undetermined by 
any principle of causation, wo have seen that the position of the 
religious apologists is the same. To establish the reality of this 
unexampled portent, this causing but uncaused force, on smnnti fip 
grounds, is impossible, and every fresh attempt to get rid of the 
difficulties involved in it is merely a fresh demonstration that 
difficulties are insuperable. Psychology shows that a belief in any 
such liberty is utterly inconsistent with the facts of subjective 
experience, and physiology amplifies this demonstration, and 
mutes it into an objective form. Religious moralists, such as Dr. 
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'Ward, and non-religions moralists, such as Schopenhauer, try in Tain 
to plaoe the doctrine of liberty on a reasonable and scientific founda¬ 
tion. The utmost they suooeed in doing is to disguise the diffi¬ 
culty, so that they do not reoognise it themselves, or to elbow it into 
a shadowy comer. They none of them solve or even in the sifiallesi 
degree lessen it. « 

So far then as man is concerned the case stands thus. The 
religious doctrine of man, and the scientific doctrine, are, when triec 
by a common scientific standard, in absolute opposition. It is 
indeed, open to the religious apologist not only to insist that the life 
of man, like all, other life, may conceivably have an origin distinct 
from the extended substance which is the basis of all oth« 
phenomena, but also to insist that the sequence of all phenomem 
whatsoever—those of human and animal life included—are referable 
to some absolute and transcendental cause behind them, whicl 
arranged the phenomenal universe in such a way at the beginning 
that anything which has existed or taken place since was included in 
the primordial constitution of its simple or its composite substanoe; 
and it is open to them, if they please to do so, to call this first cause 
-God. But this line of argument is not really religious at all. It is 
purely philosophic. That it does nothing to prove the existence oi 
such a God as religion postulates will be shown hereafter. I have 
thus for been concerned only to show that it does nothing to support 
the two essential articles of the religious doctrine of man. These 
articles are, firstly that the life of each individual man, and secondlj 
that the will of each individual man, is'an essence, thing, or force, oi 
an isolated and unique kind, which is only accidentally connected 
with the phenomena through which we know it. Now the theory oi 
God, as a first cause of the universe, even if we grant it to lx 
necessary as an explanation of life, consciousness and volition, does 
nothing to remove man from the sphere of other phenomena. On 
the contrary its only tendenoy is to exhibit him as an inseparable 
part of them, the individual life with the will and all that is 
comprised in it being os much determined by external causes as are 
the size and the petition of a bubble which forms itself on the sea's 
surface, and doomed, like such a bubble, to break and never tc 
exist again. ’ The soientifio monist regards the individual life 
os a bubble on the surface of a substance which has its principles oi 
action in itself. The opponent of monism argues that this sub¬ 
stance is like a dock, which will not go unless wound up from 
without; and which, having been wound up once by God, is now 
in process of running down. T<et us suppose suoh to he the case: 
but how, in respect of the religions doctrine of man, does this sup¬ 
position help the religious apologist?. It leaves untouched the broad 
and indisputable fact that whoever made, and whoever wound up the 

x 2 ’ 
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universe, the life of the individual man, like all other individual 
liven, appears and disappears as the result of uniform causes—causes 
whioh, even if they are not identical with those inherent in non¬ 
living substance, have, ever since life began, been indissolubly 
associated with them. 'Mim did not begin to exist till long after the 
first winding up was accomplished. He will have ceaseclto exist long 
before the weights shall have run down. If we still adhere to the 
simile which represents the universe as a dock, man is presented to us 
in the guise of one of the wheels. What soienoe shows is that the 
human wheel, of whatever metal it may he composed, is controlled, 
even in its minutest movements, by the rest of the wheels or 
machinery, of which it forms an inseparable part. What the religious 
apologist has to prove is that this special wheel has some principle of 
motion in itself—that when the teeth of the wheel next it urge it to 
revolve in one direction, and at a given speed, it can revolve in another 
direction, and at a speed indefinitely different. It may be true that 
this wheel possesses these astonishing properties; but we do nothing 
towards showing that it does so by showing that it would not have 
revolved at all if the clock to which it belongs had not been wound 
up by a dock-maker. 

However we argue in favour of a hyper-physical first cause, in 
order to account for the phenomena whose uniformity science 
reveals to us, our arguments will exhibit man in his relation to such 
a cause merely as a helpless wheel crying out to the dock-winder— 
merely os the bubble on a wave crying out to the sea. This concep¬ 
tion of man—a perishing creature, whose will, although it determines 
his actions, is itself inexorably determined by causes outside itself, 
and who, if there he a God, eon have no abiding and no moral con¬ 
nection with him—this is not the conception of man whioh religion 
demands. On the contrary, it is the conception against which 
religion protests; but if based on scientific grounds its protest is 
helpless and useless. 

Having seen how religion stands, as related to science, in respect 
of the essential elements of the religious doctrine of man, we will see 
in the next article how it stands related to science, in respect of the 
religious, or of the moral, conception of God. We shall see that, if 
it meets science on really scientific grounds, it is quite as helpless in 
this latter case, as we have seen it to be in the former: and then I 
shall endeavopr to make it dear that this double failure does not 
show that religion has no grounds on which to defend itself, but 
merely that its present apologists are looking for them in the wrong 
place. . 


W. II. Mau.ock. 
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It is a mafter for congratulation that the Senate of the United 
States were so prompt in ratifying, with only six dissentients, the 
new agreement known as the Faunoefote-Hay Treaty. It was not by 
any means certain that they would do so, for the ways of the United 
States Senate are mysterious. The “ railway interests ” are believed 
to be opposed te any canal across the Isthmus, which may threaten 
to reduoe the trans-continental railway traffic; the “shipping 
interests ” are said to regard with doubt a project that may interfere 
with the earning of long-distanoe bounties; and the extreme Jingoes 
insist upon the right of the United States to fortify the canal. Still, 
the earnestness with which President Roosevelt advocated the Treaty 
and the canal, and the general favour with which the measure was 
received in the country, ensured its ratification. The moment is 
opportune to review the agreement itself, the circumstances that have 
led up to it, and the results that may be expected from it. 

The Isthmian Canal, said Mr. Roosevelt in his first Presidential 
message to the fifty-seventh Congress, is emphatically a work which it 
is for the interest of the entire country to begin and complete as soon 
as possible. It is one of those great works which only a great nation 
can undertake.witlj prospect of success, and which when done are not 
only the permanent assets of a nation’s material interests, but a 
standing monument of its constructive ability. “I am glad,” he 
eaid, “ to be able to announce that our negotiations on the subject 
with Great Britain have been conducted on both rides in the spirit 
of friendliness, mutual goodwill, and respect, and have resulted in 
my being able to lay before the Senate a Treaty which, if ratified, 
will enable us to begin preparations for the canal at any time, and 
which guarantees to this nation every right it has ever asked for in 
connection with thenjonal. The old Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, so long 
recognised as inadequate to supply a base for the construction and 
maintenance of a necessarily American ship-canal, is abrogated. The 
new Treaty specifically provides that the United States alone shall 
do the building and assume the responsibility of the safeguarding 
of the canal, and regulate its neutral use by all nations on terms 
of equality, without guarantee or interference by any outride 
nation from any quarter. The Treaty will at once be laid before 
the Senate, and, if approved, Congress can proceed to give effect 
to the advantages which it secures to us by providing for the 
building of the canal.” 
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It may be assumed that the Treaty would not H have been so 
strongly recommended to the Senate bad not the report of the 
TnUmn'ini Oanal Commission been so decisive in tone. One would 
not lifce to say how many Commissions of inqmry have been sent 
to T«rt«twn« since first survey by Colonel Childs in the 
forties; but this particular one was sent with the object of enabling 
fi» Government either to definitively recommend to Congress the 
construction of a particular line of canal, or the abandonment of the- 
project altogether as a Federal enterprise. The Walker Commission 
report that the most practicable and feasible route for a oanal upder the 
oontrol, management, and ownership of the United States, is that 
through Nicaragua. And they are of opinion that p. canal by this 
route may he constructed for 189,804,062 dollars. One mistrusts 
the preoision of the figures, hut the arithmetic of Isthmian Canal 
schemes has always been eooentrio. The Panama project would, it 
is estimated, oost 144,233,358 dollars, plus 109,141,000 dollars for 
concessions. The Nicaragua route is 183 miles, the Panama route 40 
miles, and the oost of working and maintaining the former is esti¬ 
mated at 1,350,000 dollars per annum more than the latter. But it 
is reported that the Nicaragua Canal can he made in four yean’ less 
time than the Panama Canal, that the hygienic conditions are more 
favourable, and that the Nicaragua route is more advantageous to 
commerce. We will not stop to examine these statements just now. 
Suffice it that they are emphatic enough to induce the President to 
reoommend the Nicaragua project to Congress, and the Senate to ratify 
the Fauncefote-Hay Treaty. 

Now, before we proceed to the consideration of “the present agree¬ 
ment, let us put in evidence the first article of the old Treaty:— 

" BULWEB-CLAYTON TREATY, 1850. 

“Annans I. 

“The Government of Great Britain and the United States hereby declare, that 
neither the one nor the other will ever obtain, or maintain, for itself any 
exclusive control over the eaid Ship-Canal; agreeing that neither will ever erect 
or maintain any fortifications commanding the aame, on in the vicinity thereof; 
or occupy, or fortify, or colonise, or assume or exercise, any dominion aver 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any port of Central America; nor 
will either make nee of any protection which either affords, or may afford, or any 
alliance which either has, or may have, to, or with, any State or people, for the 
purpose of erecting, or maintaining, any such fortifications, or of occupying, 
fortifying, or colonising, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part 
of Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same. Nor 
will Great Britain or the United States, take advantage of any intimacy, or nee 
any allian ce, connection or influence, that either may possess with any State or 
Government through whose territory the said Canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring, or holding, directly or indirectly, for the subjects or citizens of the 
one, any rights or advantages in regard to commerce or navigation through the 
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■dd Oensl, which shall not be oSered, <m the same terms, to the sulgects or 
dtixezui of the other/' 

The preamble to the Treaty just ratified is practically 
■with that of 1900:—" The United State* and Hie Majesty King 
Edward, being desirous to facilitate the construction of .a abip- 
oanal to oqpneot the Atlantic and the Pacific by whatever route may’ 
be considered expedient, and to that end to remove any objection 
whioh may arise out of the Olay ton-Bulwer Treaty to the construction 
of auch a canal under the anspicea of the United States, without im¬ 
pairing the general principle of neutralisation established by Article VLLI. 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, have for that purpose appointed aa 
plenipotentiaries Mr. Hay, State Secretary, and Lord Paunoefote, 
British Ambassador at Washington, who have agreed to the following 
Articles." 

The 1900 Convention consisted of two Articles, the first of which 
was as follows:— 


“Article 1.(1900 Convkntiox). 

“ It is agreed that the Canal may be constructed under the auspices of the 
Government ol the United States, either directly at its own cost or by gift or loan 
of money to individuals or corporations or through subscriptions to or purchase 
of stock or shares, aud that, subject to the provisions of the present Convention, 
the said Government shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such con¬ 
struction, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the Canal.” 

Observe that while this modifies the conditions of Article 1. of the 
Bulwer-Cl&yton •Treaty, it does not abrogate the agreement as to 
fortification and colonisation. The rest of the 1900 Convention puts 
into practical form the “general principle” of neutralisation set 
forth in Article Till, of the 1850 Treaty, which ran as follows:— 

BULWEB-CLAYTON TREATY, I860. 

“Article VIII. 

“ The Governments of Great Britain and the United States, having not only 
desired in entering into this Convention to accomplish a particular object, hut 
also to establish a gefiend principle, they hereby agree to extend their protection 
by treaty stipulations to any other practicable communications whether by 
canal or railway, across the Isthmus which connects North and South 
America, anil especially to the inter-oceanio communications should the 
same prove to he practicable, whether by canal or railway, which are now 
proposed to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In 
granting, however, their protection to any such canatf or railways as are 
by .this Article specified, it is always understood by Great Britain and the 
United States that the parties contracting or owning the same shall impose no 
other oharges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Governments 
■hall approve of as just and equitable; and that the same canals or railways, 
being open to the subjects and eltixsns of Great Britain and the United States on 
equal terms, shall also be open on like terms to the subjects and citixens of every 
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other State which is willing to grant thereto each protection as Great Britain and 
the United State* engage to afford.” 

The Second Article of the 1900 Convention as sent to the Senate 
was in the following terms:— 

* “ Article II. (1900 Cohvention). 

“(1.) The Canal shall be free and open in time of war aa in time*of peace to 
the vessels of commerce end of war of all nations on terms of entire equality, so 
that there ahull be no discriminetion against any nation or its citizens or subjects 
in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. 

“ (2.) The Canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war bo 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 

11 (3.) Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual or tqke any stores in 
the Canal except so far as may be strictly necessary, and the transit of such 
vessels through the Canal shall be effected with the least possible delay in 
accordance with the regulations in force, and wlth^only such intromissions as may 
result from the necessities of the service. Prises shell be in all respecta subject 
to the same rules as vessels of war of the belligerents. 

"(4.) No belligerents shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, or 
warlike materials in the Canal, except in case of accidental hindrance of the 
transit, and in such cases the transit shall be resumed with all possible despatch. 

“ (G.) The provisions of this Article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
Canal within three marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a belligerent 
shall not remain in such waters longer than twenty-four hours at any one time, 
except in ease of distress, and in such case shall depart ar soon as passible; but a 
vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart within twenty-four hours from 
the departure of a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

“(6.) The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the Canal shall be deemed to be 
part thereof for the purposes of this Convention, and in time of war as in time of 
peace shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or injury*by belligerents and 
from acts calculated to impair their usefulness as part of the Canal. 

“ (7.) No fortifications shall he erected commanding the Canal or the waters 
adjaoent. The United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the Canal as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder.” 

In effect, this Article provided that the Nicaragua Canal should 
have the same international status as the Suez Canal, but that the 
United States should have both the exclusive management and the 
exclusive policing of the waterway. * 

This was the Treaty which not all the influence of Nr. McKinley 
could induce the Senate of last Congress to ratify. One need not 
now recall the heated controversy in that Assembly over what in this 
country was regarded as a reasonable and fair arrangement, involving 
a large concession by Great Britain gracefully made in a spirit of 
frie n d ship and goodwill. The attitude of the Senate was, perhaps, 
not properly understood on this side, and too much prominence was 
given in the cabled reports of the debates to the “ high falutin’ ” of 
one or two spread-eagle Senators. Much was said in the heat of 
debate that most Americans condemned and that all Britons can 
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willingly afford to forget. Towards the close of Deoember, 1900, the 
Convention was sent back from the Senate to the President, “ with 
advioe and oonsent to its ratification,” bnt with three amendments. In 
the first plaoe, the preamble to Article II. was made to ran thus:— 

“The High .Contracting Parties desiring to preserve and maintain the 
‘ general principle' of neutralisation established in Article VIII. of the Claytan- 
Bulwer Convention, which Convention it hereby tupereeded, adopt, aa the barif of 
such neutralisation, the following rales, substantially as embodied in the 
Convention between Great Britain and certain other Powers, signed at Constanti¬ 
nople, the 28th ^October, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Maritime 
Canal.” * 

The agreement between Lord Paunoefote and Mr. Hay did not 
abrogate or supersede the B ulwer-Clayton Treaty. It merely modi¬ 
fied and amplified the conditions of Articles I. and VIII. of that Treaty. 
The second alteration made in the Convention by the Senate was to 
add to Section 5 of Article II. the following danse :— 

“ It is agreed, however, that none of the immediately foregoing conditions and 
stipulations in Sections numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of this Article shall apply to 
measures which the United States may find it necessary to take for securing 
by its own forces the defence of the United State# and the maintenance of public 
order.” 

The third alteration made by the Senate was to strike out alto¬ 
gether the Bhort Third Article of the 1900 Convention, which ran 
“ Article III. (1900 Coxvsamox). 

" The High Contracting Parties will immediately upon the exchange of the 
ratifications of this Convention bring it to the notice of the other Powers and 
invite them to adhere ^o it.” 

The injunction against fortifications on or adjacent to the canal 
was retained. 

It is believed that the action of the Senate of last Congress in thus 
re-casting the Convention in a form which the British Government 
could not accept, was a deep disappointment to President McKinley. 
He merely transmitted the amended Treaty with a mild expression 
of the hope “ that the amendments will be found acceptable to Her 
Majesty’s Government.” Secretary Hay did not put forward any 
arguments in support of the alterations. In replying. Lord Lans- 
downe reminded Mr. Hay that at the time of his Message to Congress 
in 1898 the Predident had emphatically assured Lord Paunoefote that 
he had “ no intention whatever of ignoring the Clayton- Bulwer 
Convention, and that he would loyally observe Treaty stipulations,” 
though he desired by friendly negotiations to obtain such a modifica¬ 
tion of it 88 would, without affecting the “ general principle ” 
declared in it, enable the canal to be made by the United States for 
the benefit of the commerce of the world. It was in these circum¬ 
stances, and notwithstanding the indisposition shown by the United 
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States in the case of the Joint High Commission presided over hy 
Lord Herscholl, to make any concession at all in the Alaskan boun¬ 
dary dispute, that Lord Salisbury consented to aocept uncondi¬ 
tionally the agreement provisionally drawn up by Mr. Hay and 
Lord Paunoefote “as a signal proof of Her Majesty’s Government’s 
friendly disposition, and of their desire not to impede the execution 
of* a project declared to be of national importance to the people of 
the United States.” The Convention as altered by the Senate became 
a wholly different matter. 

As an international contraot the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty* was of 
unquestionable validity, and a contract which, according to inter¬ 
national usage, cannot be abrogated or modified *save with the 
consent of both parties to it. The Senate disregarded this usage in 
proposing to abrogate the Treaty without any attempt to ascertain 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government. Lord Lansdowne pointed 
out in his despatch of February 22nd, 1901, that as Article I. of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty provided that neither party should oooupy, 
fortify, or colonise, or assume or exercise any dominion over, any 
part of Central Amerioe, and as there was no similar agreement 
expressed in the Convention, the abrogation of the Treaty would 
leave both Powers with entire freedom of action in Central Ameriea, 
exoept in the vicinity of the canal. The clause inserted by the 
Senate, reserving to the United States the right of taking any 
measures which it may find neoessary to secure by itB own forces the 
defence of the United States, appeared to be a violation of the 
principle that the passage of the canal should be fyee and unimpeded 
in time of war as well as in time of peace. For these and other 
reasons, set forth with great moderation and at some length, Lord 
Lansdowne declared that His Majesty’s Government preferred the 
modified Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to the Paunoefote-Hay Convention 
as altered by the Senate—“ as matters stand at present.” 

What influences have swayed Lord Lansdowne, and what con¬ 
siderations have induced him to modify the attitude he assumed in 
February, 1901, will doubtless be revealed in due time. It is not 
difficult to imagine what they are, nor is it difficult to find justifica¬ 
tion for the change. It has long been evident to those wbo have 
considered the matter in all its hearings, that the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty would sooner or later become neoessary to 
the preservation of cordial relations between the two countries. It 
has subserved its purpose and the time has come for a new arrange¬ 
ment. The real objection to the last Senate’s amendment of the 
1900 Convention was that it stepped jn arbitrarily between the two 
Executive Governments, and attempted to obtain by decree what 
could only he properly obtained by joint consent and oommon 
agreement. It was a fault in the method of procedure calculated to 
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give ofionoe, though no offence was intended. Ae happened, no 
offenoe was taken, and the resources of diplomacy were not exhausted. 
The new Treaty is expressly designed not to supplement but to take 
the plaoe of the Olayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

It begins by abrogating that Treaty. The First Article declares 
that the present supersedes the old one, and thus the way is cleared, 
beyond pdhribility of dispute, for the formulation of a wholtynew 
and distinct agreement. These are the conditions which the Senate 
have now approved:— 

‘‘Patjeoefote-Hay Treaty, 1901. 

“ I.—The High Contracting Parties agree that the present Treaty shall so per¬ 
se lie the Convention of April 19, 1890. 

“ II.—It is agreed that a Canal may be constructed under the auspices of the 
United States Government, either directly at its own cost or by gift or loan oi 
money to individuals or corporations, or through subscription to or purchase of 
stock or shares, and that, subject to the provisions of the present treaty, the said 
Government shall have and enjoy all rights incident to suoh construction, as well 
as the exclusive right of providing regulations for the management of the Canal. 

“HI.—The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralisation of the 
Canal the following rules, substantially as embodied in the Convention of 
Constantinople, dated October 28th, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez 
Canal, that is to say (1) that the Canal shall be free and open to vessels of com¬ 
merce and war of all nations observing these rules on the terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall he no discriminations against any such nation or its citizens 
or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise, such 
conditions and charges of traffic to he just and equitable. (Here follow five other 
mleB for the regulation and use of the Canals.) 

“ IV.—It is agreed that no change in the territorial sovereignty or international 
relations of the country or countries traversed by the Canal shall affect the 
general principle of neutralisation or the obligation of the High Contracting 
Parties. 

“ V.—Ratifications must be exchanged within six months.” 

Now, if comparison be made with the text of the 1900 Convention 
above, it will be seen that the First Article of that Convention 
becomes, in practically identic terms, the Seoond Article of the new 
Convention. The Third Article of the 1901 agreement is on 
adaptation and extension of the preamble to the Second Article of 
the 1900 agreement, before it was amended by the Senate, and it 
embraces the rules laid down in the various sections of that Artiole. 
The Fourth Article is new, and seems to have reference both to a 
possible expansive form of Monroism and to suoh a Confederation of 
the South American StateB as Bolivar the Iiberatbr desired, and as 
the present President of Venezuela is said to favour. Lord Lana- 
downe appears now to have waived the Third Article of the 1900 
Convention, under whioh tKe High Contracting Parties were to invite 
the adherence of other Powers to the terms of the agreement, and to 
this feature we shall refer presently. In the Foreign Belations 
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- Committee of {he Senate, two advene critics took exception to the 
danse which authorises the United States to police the canal, on the 
ground that Wmifa the power of control, whioh it was declared 
ought to he absolute. One Senator proposed the re-insertion of the 
dause added by the Senate last year to Section 6 of Artide II., of 
the 1900 Convention, with reference to “ measures which the United 
Statbs may find it necessary to take for securing by its own foroes 
■the defence of the United States, and the maintenance of publio 
order.” This proposal was rejected by the Committee, but the very 
fact that it was made serves to show the continued existence of 
discordant elements in the Senate. 

The Treaty i* also being objected to by the extreme Jingoes, 
because it does not expresdy declare the right of the United States to 
fortify the canal. This is not done, but the omission of Buie 7 of 
the Suez Convention, may, perhaps, be construed as involving the 
right in case of need. 

'With regard to Artide III., it may be explained that in the Suez 
Canal Convention Article IV. guarantees that the maritime canal 
shall remain open in time of war as a free passage, even to the ships of 
war of belligerents, and regulates the revictualling, transit, and 
detention of Buoh vessels in the canal. Article Y. regulates the 
embarkation and disembarkation of troops, munitions or materials 
of war by belligerent Powers in time of war. Artide YII. 
prohibits the Powers from keeping any vessel of war in the waters of 
the canal. Artide VIII. imposes on the agents of the Signatory 
Powers in Egypt the duty of watching over the , execution of the 
Treaty and of taking measures to secure the free passage of the 
canal. 

Of course, there is this material difference between the two canals 
—that whereas the Suez Canal is built through a territory the 
sovereign of which is a party to the Convention, the Nicaragua 
Canal will be built through territory belonging to a State which is 
not a party to the Convention, and over whose sovereign rights neither 
contracting party has any power of disposition. 

To return now to the objection, already alluded to, mode by Lord 
Lanadowne to the deletion by the last Senate of the dause in the 1900 
Convention, stipulating for invitation to other Powers io adhere to 
"the agreement. Without that adherence, Lord Lansdowne argued, 
neutrality of the canal would depend upon the guarantee of the two 
contracting parties. They are surely both quite good for all their 
engagements. Bat Lard Lansdowne went on to urge, that if His 
Majesty’s Government agreed to such,an arrangement, it would 
follow that " while the United States would have a treaty-right to 
interfere with the canal in time of war, or apprehended war, and 
while other Powers could with a dear conscience disregard any of the 
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restrictions imposed by the Convention, Great Britain alone, in spite 
of her enormous possessions on the American Continent, in spite of 
the extent of her Australasian Colonies, and her interest in the East, 
would be absolutely precluded from resorting to any such action, or 
from taking measures to secure her interests in and near the canal.” 

Since t$is objection was formulated to the Senate’s alteration of 
the Convention, Lord Lansdowne must have modified his views. 'But 
was there ever any good ground for the objection as stated P Let us- 
oonsider for a moment the position of the canal in the event of war. 
There! will be no difficulty in time of peace, exoept in accommodating 
the waterway to the needs of those who may use it, without exciting 
international'jealousies by suggestion or suspicion of preferential 
treatment. It is possible to exaggerate the advantages to trade—and 
especially to British trade—which the canal will offer, but once it is- 
constructed it will oertainly be used to some extent by the ships of all 
nations. It may be under exclusive American ownership and control, 
but it has been expressly stated as intended to be “ for the use of all 
well-disposed peoples.” Now, well-disposed peoples are supposed to 
be always at peace, and regulations for times of peace have no effect 
in times of war. In the event of war the canal will be actually 
controlled not by the police along its banks but by the ships of any 
Power that can seoure and retain the command of the sea-approaches 
to it. The free use of the canal in time of war will depend, for us, 
not on the Treaty but on our ability to open it from both seas for 
ourselves, and to dose it for others. Neither joint ownership nor 
joint control with the United States would affect our position— 
especially in a war with the United States. No amount of inter¬ 
national agreement for the neutralisation of the line of artificial 
waterway will neutralise the ocean routes to it. This is a consideration 
which ought to soothe those who are disposed to regret the abrogation 
of a Treaty which for fifty yean has affected Anglo-American rela¬ 
tions in Central America, at first and on the whole with benefit, bat 
often and latterly with disadvantage to both countries. The Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty would only permit of the construction of a canal, 
which both countries presumably want, on conditions which have no 
longer any real value. Disappointment has been expressed in some 
quarters that Great Britain is obtaining no apparent advantage—is 
making a large oonoession withont any quid pro quo. But in giving 
up tho Clayton-Bulwer Treaty we ore losing nothing of any value, 
and we are gaming what may be of great value—a new commercial 
highway. We also seoure what is surely worth a large oonoession—the 
preservation of cordial and Jrindly relations between the two nations. 
The United States have a perfect right to the police, as well as the 
commercial, management of the canal they propose to build across 
Nicaragua. And we have a perfect right, in event of war with & 
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naval Power, to prevent oar enemy from getting near the canal—if we 
can. If we cannot, a joint share in the management of a neutral 
waterway would not help us. Therefore, one need not entertain the 
apprehensions expressed "by Lord Lansdowne in his comments on the 
Senate’*mutilation of the first Paunoefote-Hay Convention. 

"Without going "back on the controversies preceding and* following 
the oonohunon of the Clayton-Bnlwer Treaty—the history of which 
the present writer has given elsewhere 1 —it is pertinent now to recall 
the part taken in it by the late Mr. J. G. Blaine, when he came into 
office as President Garfield’s Secretary of State. Be Lesseps had 
began to work at his Panama soheme in 1879, and soon afterwards 
he proposed that the Powers of Europe should combine in an inter¬ 
national guarantee of the neutrality of the canal. President Hayes 
had in a Message to Congress declared that the policy of the American 
Government was for a canal under exolusive American control, and 
Americans generally favoured the Nicaragua route, though they did 
not oppose the Pa n am a route. "What Secretary Blaine did was to 
send a despatch to all the "United States Ministers in Europe, formu¬ 
lating and elaborating the polioy indicated in President Hayes’ 
Message. According to Mr. Blaine, the United States Government 
recognised the necessity of a guarantee for the neutrality of the Panama 
Canal, "but maintained that the necessary guarantee already existed 
under a treaty between the United States and the Bepublio of Grenada. 
“ That guarantee,” wrote Mr. Blaine, * does not require re-enforce¬ 
ment, or accession, or assent from any other Power,” and any attempt 
to supplement the guarantee of the United States “Would necessarily 
he regarded by this Government as an uncalled-for intrusion into a 
field where the local and general interests of the United States of 
America must be considered before those of any other Power, save 
those of the United States of Colombia.” Thus spoke the rabid 
Monroeist, whose Pan-Americanism led him into many mistakes 
during his chequered political career. Secretary Blaine disavowed all 
desire to interfere with the commercial management and administra¬ 
tion of the canal, but insisted that the United Stages must have the 
political control. He pointedly declared that “ the passage of armed 
vessels of a hostile nation through the canal of Panama would bo 
no more admissible than would he the passage of the armed forces of 
a hostile nation over the rajlway linea” And one of his periods was 
positively minatqjy: “ The United States of America will insist upon 
their right to take all needful precautions against the possibility of 
the Isthmus transit being in any event used offensively against their 
interest upon the land and upon the see, 1 * and « any attempt to super¬ 
sede that guarantee by an agreement between European Powers which 

(1) The Slery of the JBulteer-CUytm Treaty. By Benjamin Taylor. The 
Century, March, 1900. 
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maintain vast armies and patrol the seas ■with immense fleets, and 
whose interest in theeanal and its operations can never he so vital 
and supreme as ours, would partake of the nature of an aHianoe 
against the United States.” Whilst Mr. Blaine said his Government 
would view such an agreement “with the gravest ormoerg,” he 
altogether ignored the joint agreement in existenoe between his 
country and Great Britain. The Continental Powers did not feel 
sufficient interest in the subject, or did not believe sufficiently in the 
completion of the canal, to reply in any definite farm to Mr. Blaine’s 
spread-eagle despatch. And as soon after it was sent President Garfield 
was assassinated, the subject sank into the background again. Bnt 
in November, 1881, Lord Granville replied to Mr. Blaine, approving 
generally of his opposition to an international guarantee, and calmly 
observing that the position of Great Britain in the matter— 
“irrespective of the magnitude of its commercial relations”—was 
already fully determined by the engagements entered into by her 
and the United States in the Convention “ commonly known as 
the Gaytan-Bulwer Treaty.” He added that “Her Majesty’s 
Government rely with confidence upon the observance of all the 
engagements of that Treaty.” This drew from Mr. Blaine a lengthy 
argumentative despatch on the subject of the Treaty, but nothing 
further oame of it at the time. 

The comparative simplicity which characterises the terms of the 
new Hay-Pauncefote Canal Treaty contrasts remarkably with the 
controversies which have raged between the two countries over the 
superseded Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. One interesting feature of the 
present situation, for Amer icans, is that the terms now obtained by 
their Government are to a large extent those claimed by Mr. Blaine in 
1881. Mr. Blaine’s contentions were that it was the fixed purpose of 
the United States to regard the question strictly and solely as an 
- Am erican one, to be dealt with and decided by the American Govern¬ 
ment, and that the conditions under which the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty was signed were temporary and could never he reproduced. 
When it was concluded the United States had no possession of 
any sort in CentrSl America, whilst Great Britain possessed the 
settlement of British Honduras and the adjacent islands, betides 
exercising a Protectorate over the Indians of the Mosquito Coast; hut 
subsequently the commercial interests of the United States in these 
regions beoame much enlarged, though American politicians have 
usually underrated the extent of British interests in the question. 

In providing for neutralisation the Hay-Paunoefote Treaty, how¬ 
ever, really carries out the principle of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
It was this principle which caused American statesmen of the past 
generation to support that Treaty—men such as Clay, Webster, 
Moray, Cass, and Seward—men who would not have endorsed 
the Treaty hat? they Been in it any thing inconsistent with the Monroe 
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Doctrine. Mr. Cass, lor instance, declared in the Senate, in 1856, 
that one motive for adopting thia treaty was that “ if carried out 
in good faith it would peaceably do the work of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and free an important part of our continent from European 
interference.” On another occasion, when expressing regret that 
Congress would not embody the Monroe Doctrine in a final resolution, 
he eaad that, for himself, if he oould not get the Monroe Doctrine, 
he would get the next best thing to it——conventional arrangements 
for “ the exclusion of European influence from this hemisphere, step 
by step, if neoessary, and in seeking to effect this object there are 
peouliar reasons whioh render it highly desirable to free all Central 
America from impending transatlantic) intrigue.” 'According to the 
views of American statesmen of this type, neutralisation, either 
under the Clayton-Bulwer or the Hay-Paunoefote Treaty, would be 
an international agreement to observe the Monroe Doctrine in that 
part of America. The opponents of neutralisation, on the other 
iwss/i, ma in t ain that it is improper that any European Power should 
enter into any agreement with the United States in regard to an 
Mimus canal. As it was put lately by Mr. J. G. Whiteley, Yioe- 
Plreaident of the International Congress of Diplomatic History, « it 
would seem to them heroic for the American Government to stand at 
she canal, sword in hand, and defy the nations of the earth to attaok 
it” But, just as Washington’s doctrine was that America should be 
neutral in the affairs of Europe, so was Monroe’s doctrine that Europe 
should be neutral in the affairs of America. These are the terms of 
ft^ ntain0d “ Pr “ id ® nt Monroe’s seventh Message to Congress 


"The Monroe Doctrine. 

i !‘ We th J erefo ™- to candour, and to the amicable relations existing 

between the United States and those Powers, to declare that we should consider 

7 K"* 40 “ te “ d “ t0 “7 Parian of this 

hemispheie as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
de penden cies of My European Power we have not interfered, and shall not 
t he G .°™ mm f t8 w ho have declared their independence and 
maintamed it, and whose independence we have, on great ooneidetation, and on 
just principles, acknowledged, we could not view aily interposition for the 
purpoee of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destine be 
any European Power in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” ’ umn y 

It was by a distorted reading of this declaration that Mr. Cleve¬ 
land precipitated himself into the dispute between Great Dwt.;.. 
and Venezuela on a mere question of boundary. It was by a die- 
terted reading of it, also, that the opponents of neutralisation per- 
suaded the last Senate to mutilate beyond recognition, or, at all 
events, beyond acceptance, the Convention of 1900. Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts, was one of the stoutest obstructors of that Conven¬ 
tion, just as he was, in 1895, one of the loudest prdfcloimers of the 
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inviolability of the Monroe Doctrine in the case of the Anglo- 
Venezuela dispute. The United States, he said then, must either 
maintain the Monroe Doctrine and treat its infringement as an act of 
hostility, or abandon it. And at the same time he declared that the 
people of the United States were resolved that the Nicaragua Canal 
shall be built^md absolutely controlled by the United States. Now, 
times are so changed, by the simple substitution of one treaty for 
another, though still preserving the principle of neutralisation, 
that Senator Lodge, who obstructed the Convention of 1900, took, the 
other day, the Convention of 1901 from the Committee on Foreign 
llelations to the Senate, and so engineered the measure as to secure 
its ratification. 

In a former number of this Review, 1 the present writer expressed 
the conviction that the commercial value of any canal across the 
American Isthmus has been generally exaggerated. It will, no 
doubt, be of much benefit to both hemispheres, but it will not be an 
epoch-maker in maritime commerce as was the Sues Canal. The 
people of the United States are, after all, of all the world the 
most directly concerned in the potential results of such a waterway. 
They have been too busy hitherto in railway-making and in other 
industries to have time for the moderate profits of shipping. Bat 
there is not much more railway booming to be done, and industrial 
enterprises have been developed to the point of repletion. A long 
period of prosperity has left the oonntry with a large surplus 
accumulated profits seeking new investments and ready to aoeept 
less highly-paying •investments than aforetime attracted American 
capitalists. For this capital a new outlet is required in ship¬ 
owning and shipbuilding, and I expressed the belief that the 
Nicaragua Canal is more necessary for the new expansive policy of 
the Republic than for its trade. It is, in short, more of a political 
than a commercial necessity. By severing the two continents the 
canal will draw them more oloeely together. South America is, at 
present, better known to Europe than it is to North America, as 
most of the capital, and nearly all of the enterprise, employed in 
developing the resources of the Southern Continent, is of European 
origin. “ Between the Teutonic Republic of the North and the 
Latin Republics of the South, the intercourse is by no means so 
close and extensive as onthusiastio Monroists. would like the world to 
assume. In all South America the population is net more than 
three-fourths of that of the United States alone, bat its area is nearly 
400,000 square miles larger. Although the greater portion of it is 
within the tropical zone, it is a continent of many climates, and 
has a profusion of natural wealth, including the products of every 
other continent of the world. Vet is its commerce as yet small 
compared with North America and Europe.” 1 By the canal it is 

(1) Tht 1 faritinu Xxpmrim of Am trxoa, Tux Fo m n u n aiia r Bznzw, July, 1901. 
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hoped to change all that—if, by subsidies, the United States can 
resusoitate her merchant navy. And the canal is to be built if 
Congress authorises, as it is sure to do, the appropriation of tho 
180,000,000 dollars asked for the purpose. It will not be completed 
for that aam, but that is a detail. 

ft has been well remarked in this Review by Mr. Sydney Brooks, 1 
that the Monroe Doctrine is less a policy than a religion, and less 
a religion than a superstition. And it is a superstition mainly, no> 
doubt, owing to the lack among Americans of instruction in high 
politioB. But it is a universal superstition which dominates the 
national policy of a generation which doeB not stop to consider the 
conditions under whioh the Doctrine was enunciated", or the effect it 
may have upon the sister Republics of South America. It is, indeed, 
singular how little the South American States reckon in the North 
American view of international politics and of American policy. It 
may be that the North Amerioan politician, if he thinks about tho 
matter at all, believes that the United States are rendering a good 
service to mankind by preventing the return of any part of South 
America to Monarchism. But are they doing so P Is thoro any¬ 
thing in the Monroe Doctrine to prevent any one of the American 
States from proclaiming a monarch or adopting on emperor of their 
own race ? It was not on account of tho Monroe Doctrine that tins 
Empire of Maximilian collapsed in Mexico, or that of Dom Pedro 
came to an end in Brazil. A South American “ Dictator ” is often 
as absolute an autocrat as ever sat upon a throne. In Secretary 
Olney’s famous Yenezuola despatch it was expressly stated that tlio 
Monroe Doctrine does not justify the United States in attempting to 
prevent the people of any American State from altering the form of 
government to their own will and pleasure. But, as Mr. Brooks 
says, “ Whether by accident or design, or os the result of the steady 
ousting of the Mestizo adventurers from authority by the foreign 
settlers, the United States seems destined to be faced with these 
alternatives: to fight and keep South America as it is; to ‘ Egyptisc- ’ 
the great continent on her southern borders; or to submit to seeing it 
parcelled out among the nations of Europe.” " 

There is no doubt what the choice will he, aud the consideration 
forced upon us is—Will the choioe he compelled by the construction 
of a Federal canal aoross the Isthmus ? May not Washington’s 
warning against entangling alliances he construed into a justification 
for annexing the whole Isthmus to the Federal Uuiou, even as Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines have been annexed P It is impossible to 
define the limits of tho new principle of Imperialism, with the nation 
saturated through and through with belief in tho righteousness aud 
justice and necessity of a new reading of Monroism. 

Bp.njamix Taylor. 

(1) Tui FosTVMHTLT Rsvxbw, December, 1901. 
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The BritishpuHio is long-suffering, and gnunWfingiy endures many 
things at the hands of its rulers, municipal, ecclesiastical, or political; 
hat even the British publio will tom in time. For many months 
now the question why 250*000 men cannot catch 20,000, or 10,000 
(according to official estimates), has been increasingly on men’s lips, 
while the official exouses far failure are wearing very thin. More 
slowly (for the average citizen's strong point does not lie in the 
understanding of national finance), but not less surely, men are 
beginning to ask why it oosts so much. A few go further and begin 
to wonder whether there is not some relation between the enormous- 
cost and the steady failure of our army in South Africa. For there 
is no surer sign of incompetence than waste. Extravagance means 
unorganised expenditure, and implies disorder, and with disorder for 
ally even valour and determination must struggle in vain. In this 
article I purpose to analyse, as far as may he, the war expenditure. 

In the first place I will set out what the total amount is according 
to the latest official figures, and in so doing will give in their order 
the successive demands of money—final demand was the usual 
description—made by the unintelligent anticipations of a Government 
whose optimism seems to gather fresh strength with each reverse of 
fortune. The Ministerial utterances accompanying these demands, 
which I quote from Hansard, are a liberal education in the arts of 
political ineffectiveness. 


First Demand, 20tii Octoher, 1899, for £10,000,000. 

At this time the Government seriously proposed to subdue the two 

Dutch Republics wjth some 50,000 men, operating for four months, 

at a cost of ten millions sterling. The Secretary of State for War, 

Mr. Wyndham, said: 

• 

“ At tlie beginning of hostilities, the scope and duration of which no man can 
confidently predict, it is at lei st prudent te put -a superior limit to the margin 
from which you may he called upon to draw men from time tostixne. . . . The 
Bums necessary for mobilising the field force of 47,000 men, for transferring it 
6,000 miles over sea, for equipping it and for maintaining it for four months in s 
land destitute of surplus supplies, ^re included in the third division of the White- 
Paper, aud the costic shown as £8,000,000.” 

The athefc two divisions of the White Paper gave £2,000,000 as the 
cost and maintenance of the reinforcements sent prior to the outbreak. 

8 t 2f 
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of hostilities It should be further noted that the official estimate made 
provision far “ prime charges,” and “ far continuous charges to 31st 
March, 1909,” {1) far the additions to the Natal garrison, (2) lor tire 
reinforcements from India and the Mediterranean—12,600 men, and 
(3) fiw r th» field loree of 47,000. 

On the 23rd October, in Committee of Ways and^Means, Sir 
Mitha el Hioks-Beaoh gave hia adhesion to Mr. Wyndham’s very 
aangnine estimate, saying:— 

“ Of oonrsa it is possible that these estimates may be exceeded; no oqe can be 
certain of accurately foreseeing the total cost of such a war as that in which we 
ere now engaged. But they have been, I am ante, framed with the utmost possible 
accuracy and care . . . and I aee no reason whatever to anticipate that the 
campaign may not be brought to a successful termination well within the period 
to which the estimates have referred.*’ 

The falsification of this “ accurate and oaiefol ” estimate was pain¬ 
fully early in the history of the war. 

Secokd Demand, 12tii February, 1900, for £13,000,000. 

Totax to Date, £23,000,000. 

In introducing this supplementary estimate Mr. Wyndham and his 
colleagues were still under the sobering influences of the early British 
reverses, consequently there was on this occasion instead of prophecy, 
apology, and in particular a very lame attempt by the Secretary for 
War to defend the Chancellor of the Exchequer from a “ most 
prodigious indictment,” to wit, that he, the Chancellor, “ laboured last 
October under the delusion that this war could be successfully 
concluded for the sum of £10,000,000." “ I wish to protect my 
right honourable friend,” continued Mr. Wyndham, “from any 
similar misapprehension with regard to this supplementary estimate.” 
Of oourse there had been no “ misapprehension ” as to the Chancellor’s 
meaning on October 20th, as a reference to his words quoted above 
will show. 


Third Demand, 6th March, 1900, for £37,797,000. Totax 
Demands to Date, £60,797,000. 

This was the sum tabled in the Army Estimates of 1900-1, and 
thus referred t6 in his Budget speeoh by the Chanoellor of the 
Exchequer. 

^• J ? r " A T'? “^PP a 7t »«> Parliament for 

fr" 1 *in the hope and expectation 
that tha estimate wluchwe have placed on the table will be sufficient torenduot 
tou war to a successful termination.” 
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This estimate ms framed on the assumption that the we* would be 
over—practically over—by 30th S e ptem ber. Well, the Government 
were obliged in July, unhappily, to ask Parliament fat further 
provision, tad this is how they did it. r 

Fourth Demand, 27th Jult, 1900, foe £8,500,000. • 

Total Demands to Date, £69,397,000. 

On the 27th of July Mr. Wyndham made an extraordinary con¬ 
tribution to the eoonomios of war expenditure, attempting to draw 
many and fine, distinctions between expenditure directly and that 
indirectly due to the war. He was also at great pains to point out 
that this latest Government estimate of the oost of the war was not 
so much due to previous “miscalculation*' of that oost as to a 
“ shortcoming"—whatever that may mean—and that for the rest it 
was ohiefiy made np of “ terminal charges," money to bring the troops 
home and give them gratuities at the end of the war. Here is what 
he said: 

“ This estimate has been framed to meet ell the charges that will come In 
course of payment until the end of February, 1901. . . . We are ashing for 
sea transport to bring bach 136,000 men. . . . Then the other factor in the 

terminal charges consists of the gratuities. These have been calculated upon a basis 
of £5 ss tbe unit. . . . There is also provision made which will enable ns to 

give a suit of plain clothes to ever; Beeervist on hie return, end further 
provision is made for the issue of a medal end other minor matters . . . 1 do 

not thinh that an; Jaige sum in addition will have to be ashed for when 
Parliament meets.” 

Incidentally it may be noted that sinoe all these elaborate prepara¬ 
tions were made for winding up the business of the war, some 10,000 
British troops have been killed or have died in South Africa, and 
nearly £100,000,000 has been spent. It is notorious that about two 
months after this provision of terminal charges the Government, with 
Lord Roberts’s assistance, declared the war over, and appealed to the 
country. Upon that statement they were returned to power, and 
immediately proceeded to prove its falsity by meeting Parliament 
with a supplementary estimate “ so large " as to afford Mr. Brodrick 
“ a certain measure of disquietude.” 

Fifth Demand, 11th December, 1900, fob £45,500,000. 
Total Demands to Date, £84,797,000. 

This was the first occasion upon which Mr. Brodrick was called 
upon to address the House of Commons as Minister for War; he was, 
therefore, not unnaturally, in a chastened mood. As Sir William 
Haroourt observed: “ This is tbe first time we have really had made 
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.tou* an admimton and a confession, not only of the errors of the 
past but of the proepects of the future.” However, no member of 
■ the present or past Government has ever yet shown himself capable of 
looking unpleasant facts squarely in the face—some qualifying 
■optimism clothes their narration of what, to ordinary minds, are facts 
of elemental ill-omen. Even then Mr. Brodrick could not abstain 
from Anting the near approach of the end of the war. 

“ We believe we are reaching the climax (he said). Before the House meets 
•in February Z trust we may be able at all events to give much more satisfactory 
assurances than we are in e position to make now. . . . We are not drifting, 
we are not deceiving ourselves,” t 

—but one month before they had deceived the country I— 

* l either as to the magnitude of the demands which we are compelled to make, or 
as to the necessity, as far os possible, of bringing them to a close. . . ■ Our 
credit as Ministers is concerned ... in bringing the war to an early 
conclusion.” 

Surely they had brought it not merely to an early, but to a prema¬ 
ture, conclusion some weeks previously! But let that pass. 

Sixth Demand, 28th February, 1901, for £3,000,000. 

Total Demands to Date, £87,797,000. 

This sum was for further expenditure on remounts (£2,000,000), 
as shown by an instructive debate on 8th March, and on Vote 7, 
provisions, forage, &o., £1,000,000. 


Seventh Demand, 8th March, 1901, for £56,070,000. 

Total Demands to Date, £143,867,000. 

Upon this occasion Mr. Brodrick made but slight reference to the 
War E sti m ates, and did not propose to prophesy as to the duration of 
the war. , 

“ All I would aay is that what we have taken as the coet of tho war ia wbat we 
regard aa being the full sum that we ore likely to have to aak from the House of 
Commons. In taking so large a figure it is an earnest of our intention to pursue 
the war at all costs to a conclusion.” 

In his explanatory Memorandum issued as a parliamentary paper, 
Mr. Brodrick was, however, unable to refrain from exercising the 
fatal gift of prophecy. In this he sa|d: 

" The provision under this head (i.e. War Services) is based on tho assumption 
that for the first four mouths of the new financial year, the field force in South 
Africa will be maintained at full strength, snd that a gradual diminution will 
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■mhrequently taka place. Prorisiosa it made for ike transport home of the 
Troops, and the gratuitlss poyatfe :n dom o Mlt rsti o n, at well as th« s p ia« 1 
Riatuity.” . . v ; 

There, for the moment, the matter reate. Everybody knows now 
that this last estimate of diminishing pressure after the en^of July 
has been aj ridiculously false as those that vent before: and that it 
is no longer a question of whether the Government must make another 
demand for money before the dose of the current financial year, bat 
of when and of how much. In the above statements of the various 
demands I have only given the sums asked and voted for the army 
services connected with the South African war. In setting oat below 
the total oost incurred or sanctioned to date, other matters such as 
interest and the cost of raising loans and the administration of the 
■“ annexed ” territories have naturally been included, as also the 
actual sum spent in 1900-1 as distinguished from the estimates. 

The latest official statement of the oost of the war was issued by 
the Treasury in May, 1901, and shows a total expenditure, inducting 
-the Budget estimate for 1901-2 of £147,657,000. As a matter of 
fact this statement was even then inaccurate, as it left out of account 
-the oost of issue of most of the loans raised to meet the war expendi¬ 
ture. This is dearly an error in aeoountantcy. This oost of issuing 
Treasury Bills, which do not bear interest in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, is duly shown on the expenditure side; and on the 
receipts side the full amount of Bills so issued, representing accurately 
the indebtedness incurred, is shown. But in the case of the Exchequer 
Bonds issued in JL900, of the Khaki Loan, and of the Consols issue of 
1901, the heavy discounts at which they were issued are not brought 
to account. Only the net receipts of the various loons are given, 
which is, of course, mideoding; as it is not £29,519,000, the net 
produce of the Khaki Loan, which the country owes the subscribers, 
but £30,000,000. In the aggregate these discounts constitute a 
serious addition to the cost of the war, as under:— 


Khaki Loan, amount issued . 

Net produce .... 

. . . £30,000,000 

. . . 39,519,000 


Discount . , 

S I ■ • . ■ 

£481,000 

Exchequer Bonds, amount issued 
Net produce .... 

. . . £34,000,000 

. . .. 23,433,000 


Discount . 

• 

577,000 

Consols, amount issued 

Produce at 94J .... 

. . . £90,000,000 

. . . 56,700,000 


Discount 

S 1 . ... 

3,300,000 

Total discounts » . 


£4,356,000 
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So for tbi« sum, which has nothing to do with the annual interest 
payable, and which is obviously a heavy and increasing—for our 
credit in the loan market falls with each fresh borrowing—item of 
expenditure due to the war, has not figured in any offioial estimate 
of its oost. The discount of £481,000 for the Khaki Loan includes 
£31,000 on aoaount of expenses of flotation, oash discounts for 
anticipatory payments of instalments, &o. With regard to the 
sixty million issue of Consols a similar allowance for minor expenses 
would amount to £62,000. This should perhaps be added, as the 
£1,250,000 estimated for interest on the £60,000,000 is only 
£12,500 in excess of the amount actually foiling due before the 31st 
March next, hut in order to keep as closely as possible to official 
figures I will leave it out. In round numbers then, we may say that 
up to the present £4,400,000 of war expenditure has been incurred 
for the flotation of loans apart from all charges of interest. This 
sum which Las been improperly ignored in all offioial estimates of the 
cost of the war must he included. 

Again, since the last official estimate of the total oost, falls to he 
added the large supplementary estimate of £6,500,000 voted on 
August 6 last “ to defray the charge, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1902, for 
a grant in aid of the Revenues of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Oolony.” We have the authority of Mr. Chamberlain, as also 
the plain dictation of common sense, “ to consider it a part of the 
expense of the war.” There is also the grant of £100,000 to Lord 
Roberts. We can now make out a table showing JJie cost of the war 
according to passed accounts and the latest official estimates. 


Cost of the Was. 


In 1899-1900— 

Supply Grants..£22,790,000 

Interest. 217,000 


In 1900-1901— 

Supply Grants.£63,737,000 

Interest, &c.. 1,383,000 

Discounts on issues of Loans . . 1,658,000 


lu 1901-1902 (Estimate)— 

Supply Grants (Budget) .... £56,070,000' 

» „ (Supplementary Estimate) 0,000,000 

Interest . . . • . . . 3,250,000 

Discount orf Consols .... 3,300,000 


£23,007,00(1 


66,178,000 


69,220,000 


, £158,405,000 

In order, however, to arrive at on approximate estimate of the cost 
of the war up to the 31st of March next, a considerable sum must be 
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aiiJed for the further supplementary estimate which it is well-known 
will be presented as soon as Parliament meets. According to a Parlia¬ 
mentary reply given by Lord Stanley (Financial Secretary to the War 
Office) on August 1 last, of the £66,000,000 granted for the war in 
South Africa, some £26,000,000 had been spent by the end of July, 
leaving onl^ £30,000,000 to finance the army through the remaining 36 
weeks of the financial year. According to the same authority the weekly 
cost of the war during July was approximately £1,250,000. It is 
notorious that there has been no relaxation of effort since then and 
that even now large reinforcements over and above the neoessary 
reinforcing drafts are going out. We may, therefore reasonably 
assume that the war continues, and is likely to oontinue to the end of 
March next, to cost at least £1,250,000 a week. The sum is easy. 
Thirty-five weeks at million sterling shows an estimated expendi¬ 
ture of, roughly, £44,000,000. Towards meeting this only 
£30,000,000 remained on the 1st of August, consequently it would 
seem at least highly probable that a further sum of £14,000,000 
will be required for the prosecution of the war down to the end of 
the current financial year. Adding this, we arrive at an estimated 
war expenditure for the current year of £83,220,000 (of which 
£70,070,000 is for army servioes) and an aggregate expenditure 
down to the 31st March next of £172,405,000. 

There are other considerations which point to the probability that 
the army in South Africa will oost at least £70,000,000 during tha 
current financial year. For 1900-1 its actual cost was £63,737,000, 
but it is well-knqwn that many accounts were held over until 1901-2 
and that this fact partly aooounts for the heavy disbursements, aggre¬ 
gating nearly £26,000,000, during the four months, April to July, 
1901. If only £3,000,000 of this expenditure belonged to 1900-1, 
we should have for the two yean, March, 1900, to March, 1902, an 
average annual expenditure on the army in South Africa of about 
£67,000,000. It is true that the expenditure on transport will be a 
good deal loss this year than it was last year; on the other hand the 
average numbers in the field are greater. For 1900-1, so far as oan 
be gathered from*the official returns of the strength at different 
dates, read in conjunction with the monthly summaries of deductions 
to be made from the Field Foroe, the monthly average number of 
men in the field was 205,000, with, say, 10,000 in hospital, total 
215,000. For 1901-2 the corresponding total monthly average hos- 
exoeeded 240,000 during the first seven months, and is not likely to 
be allowed to fall below that figure. 

We can now set out a sufficiently good estimate of the oost of the 
war for the 30 months ending 31st March next, divided into three 
main heads, army expenditure, debt services and incidental 
expenditure. 
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Abxy Expesditubb— 


1899-1900 

• 1 • e 

■ , 

£22,790,000 


1900-1901 

• • ■ 


63,737,000 


1901-1902 (Estimate) . 

• 

70,070,000 

£156,597.000 

Dxbi Sxbyiobs— 

* 1899-1900 



£217,000 


1900-1901 

• • • 

• 

2,441,000 

• 

1901-1902 

e • • 


0,550,000 

9,208,000 

Inumaaxsxs— 

1901-1902 

ess 

* 

£6,600,000 

6,000,000 


Total 


... 

£172,405,000 


So muoh for the total liabilities os at present known. Of course, 
if no material change ooours in the situation before next March— 
and by material change I mean the withdrawal of large bodies of 
troops—the oountry must make up its mind to further heavy expendi¬ 
ture. Even if the war could be finished by the end of the third 
year, say 30th September, 1902, the aggregate cost would almost 
certainly largely exceed £200,000,000, and might reach £200,000,000, 
to say nothing of the annual load of interest left running on, and the 
cost of repairing and restocking the ruined'territories. 

For the present 1 want to try to form a reasonable estimate of the 
military cost of the first two years of the war, showing what has 
been obtained for that expenditure. The data we have to go upon 
. are the Army Appropriation accounts for 1899-1900, showing the 
army wax expenditure to 31st March, 1900, to have been £22,790,000; 
the supply grants for 1900-1901, shown in the latest Treasury 
estimate of the cost of the war, at £63,737,000; and the Budget 
estimate for 1901-2 of £56,070,000. It is necessary to apportion 
this £56,070,000 for the six months ended 30th September, 1901. 
We know, from a Parliamentary reply on August 1, that £25,750,000 
had been spent at that time, and that the weekly expenditure was 
£ 1,250,000. Let us assume this rate to have been constant up to the 
end of September, which will show £11,250,000 (nine weeks’ expen¬ 
diture). Upon this basis we have an expenditure of £37,000,000 
during the first half of 1901-2. And combining all these sums we 
arrive at an estimated military expenditure as follows— 

Six months, 1899-1900 .£22,790,000 

Twelve months, 1800-1901 .... 63,737,000 

Six months, 1901-1902 . 37,000,000 

Two yean’ expenditure 


. £123,527,000 
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We must now attempt to allocate this sum among the main heads 
of expenditure. With regard to the first eighteen months, we have 
only to follow the official figures; but for 1901-2 it is neoessary not 
only to apportion the total, bat also to apportion its main divisions. 
The matter is further complicated, though not to a serious extent, 
by the incomplete separation in the detailed estimates of the cost 
of the China expedition from that of general war expenditure. 
Here are the official details in round numbers, as fax as can he 
given:— 



Was ExrmtmTUBX. 




. 

18D9-1900. 

Amounts. 

M00-19M. 

1901-1909. 

Estimates. 

'Votes. 


Millions of £. 

Million, of £. 

Million, of £. 

1-3 

Army Pay, Ac. . 

3- 

13*4 

15-6 

6 (part) 

Transport . . . 

7* 

16-3 

12- 

«( > 

Bemounts .... 

2-6 

6-6 

2-9 

1 

Pro visions . . . . 

6-3 

16-2 

14-2 

8 

Clothing .... 

1-3 

4-1 

3-2 

9 

Stores . 

3- 

9-9 

7-6 

10-16 

Works and Miscellaneous . 

•1 

3-8 

2-7 


Total . 

22-8 

67-2 

68-2 


Deduct China 

— 

3-5 

2-2 


War in Sonth Africa . 

22-8 

63 7 

56- 


The first thing to do is to apportion the expenditure for the China 
expedition. Tlje official estimates assist us under the two main heads 
of pay and provisions (1900-1, £700,000 and £500,000; 1901-2, 
£630,000 and £500,000), for the rest, I distribute it between trans¬ 
port, stores, and clothing (1900-1, £1,000,000, £1,000,000, and 
£300,000; 1901-2, £600,000, £500,000, and nil). It remains to 
mako the detailed apportionment of the £56,000,000 of 1901-2 for 
the first six months. I have proceeded upon the following basis : Of 
this total some £5,000,000 was taken for terminal charges, 2 J millions 
for gratuities, and 2 J millions for bringing the troops home. Deducting 
this, we have £91,000,000 as the estimate for the maintenance of 
the army in South Africa for the twelve months ending 31st March. 
I have already shown that £37,000,000 had been spent by the end 
of September, and I have, therefore, estimated that -g-g, or say 
nearly three-quarters of the amounts- shown under the principal 
headings for 1901-2 (after deducting for the Chfna expedition and 
for the terminal charges), were expended in the six months ended 
30th September. Upon these lines we arrive at the following 
statement:— 
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Fay of Troops, See. , 

1880-1900. 
Rix months. 
Millions of £ 

3* 

Transport 

7-6 

Bemounfp . , 

se 

Provisions 

6-3 

Clothing 

1-8 

Stores .... 

3- 

Works and Miscellaneous 

1 

Totale 

83-8 


nr Sooth Africa. 


1000-1901. 

1001-1900. 

Sint tiro jrooro 

TweLr* months. 

Six months. 

of War. 

Million* of £. 

Millions of £. 

Millions of £. 

18-7 

9* 

84*7 

14-3 

6-5 

88 *4 . 

6-6 

8*8 

10*3 

14-7 

10* , 

30* 

38 

3*3 

7*3 

8-9 

6* 

16-9 

3-8 

2* 

6-9 

63-7 

37. 

183*5 

-TSS 3 


-r= 


Of oourse, such a table cannot pretend to anything approaohing 
final aocuraoy—no doubt in the first six months the liabilities incurred 
were heavier than the actual expenditure, as we know to have been 
the case in 1900-1901, but the totals for the first two years are in all 
probability not very wide of the mark. Some of these main heads 
the estimates enable us further to subdivide, but in the mean¬ 

time it is necessary to determine the numbers to which this expendi¬ 
ture applies. 

The garrison in South Africa, including the Indian reinforcements, 
was, at the outbreak of hostilities, about 20,000 men. Including 
these, by the 1st August, 1900, 265,000 troops had been sent, but by 
that date 35,000 deductions had to be made from the field force for 
casualties and invalids sent home, leaving 230,000 in South Africa, 
including some 10,000 to 12,000 in hospital. By the 1st of December, 
1900, in spite of further reinforcements, these numljprs had fallen to 
217,000. By the 1st February, 1901, they were 205,000 (exclusive 
of recently raised oolonials); and by the 1st May, 1901, all included, 
they were 250,000. In the first six months of the war the process of 
reinforcement was extremely rapid. Between the middle of October, 
1899, and the 1st April, 1900, 163,000 troops were sent out from 
England and the Colonies, and about 20,000 raised in South Africa. 
These, added to the garrison, would give a total of 203,000 men by 
let April, and deducting the 13,000 killed, died, or sent home by 
that date, we have an army of 190,000 in South'Africa by the 1st 
April, 1900. Let us set out these figures:— 


The Abut nr South Africa. 


On 1st October, 1899 ., 
„ 1st Aprjl, 1900 
„ 1st August, 1900 . 
„ 1st December, 1900 
„ 1st February, 1901 
„ 1st May, 1901 


. . . 80,000 

. 190,000 
. 830,000 
. 817,000 
. . . SOS,000 

.' 260,000 


Including 
sick and 
wounded in 
hospital 
in South 
Africa. 


During the five months, May—September, 1901, the deductions 
from the British forces, not counting disbandments of local levies, if 
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suoh there were, averaged 2,700 a month, or a total of 13,500 (of 
whom nearly 3,000 were killed or died). It seems that the reinforcing 
drafts during this period were insufficient to oope with this rate of 
wasting, as only a few weeks ago Mr. Brodriek said we were issuing. 
241,000 daily rations in South Africa. Assuming then that the 
numbers had fallen to 240,000 by the 1st Ootober last, assuming also 
a proximately uniform rate of increase or decrease in arithmetfcal 
progression between the dates given above, we arrive at a monthly 
average number of troops in South Africa for the two years of nearly 
193,000. Let us say 200,000, or a concession of over 3} per cent, in 
favour of the Government every time the expenditure is divided by 
the larger figifire. We may also take this as the weekly or daily 
average. 

The total number sent over sea (excluding the garrison already 
in South Africa on August 1, 1899—10,000 men—and the 52,000 
troops raised locally) was, up to the end of April, 1901,285,000 men, 
and the numbers sent away from South Africa (not counting Boer 
prisoners) was up to that date 76,500. Adding on the one hand 
15,000 for reinforcing drafts, &c., landed between May 1 and September 
30, and 10,500 invalids, &o., and say 13,000 British and Colonials 
left South Africa during these five months, we have totals of 
300,000 men landed in South Africa and 100,000 men shipped 
thence during the two years. Any slight adjustments necessary to 
make all the figures tally may be put down to disbandments of local 
levies, or to further raising of South African local troops. 

There is a third point of statistical importance in connection with 
a general survey of the expenditure, and that is the number of horses 
and mules taken out and maintained in South Afr ica. On the 6th 
June, 1901, Lord Stanley stated in the House of Commons that up 
to the 31st of May, 173,000 horses and 80,000 mules had been sent 
out to South Africa; and that on the 11th May, 1901, 185,000 
animals, excluding oxen, were being fed. Mr. Brodriek, in a subse¬ 
quent debate, claimed that the War Office had conveyed over 260,000 
animals and had been for six months supplying horses at the rate of 
10,000 a month. Accepting these figures we shall probably be doing 
full justice to tne War Office if we assume that they conveyed 
300,000 animals to South Africa daring the first two years of the 
war. As to the number maintained, on the 27th June last Mr. 
Brodriok stated that there were then from*70,000 to 80,000 mounted 
troops. Locking to the notorious waste of horseflesh which has 
occurred in this war, but giving due weight to Lord Stanley’s state¬ 
ment that 185,000 animals were bring fed last May, I am sure that 
I shall be putting the number very high if I assume an average 
monthly number of 120,000 horses and mules maintained in South 
Africa for the use of the army. And in this estimate I take into 
• 
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account the purchase or capture of horses iu South Africa. Upon 
these various estimates, based as I have shown upon the published 
official data, the ori.ti.cal numbers applicable to the expenditure I 
have set out above are, for the first two years of the war :— 

(1^ An average army of 200,000 men with 120,000 horseB 
and mules; 

* (2.) 300,000 men and 300,000 animals landed in South Africa ; 
and 

(3.) 100,000 men conveyed thence. 

It remains to apply these figures to certain important heads of 
expenditure. 

Pay or the Akmy, £24,700,000. 

The 200,000 men received 24} millions in the two years, or at the 
average of just over £60 per man per annum. But here is the 
noteworthy fact. Of this £24,700,000 no less than £8,500,000 was 
absorbed by ColonialB and Imperial Yeomanry. Now, by the 
1st April, 1900, there may have been 25,000 Colonials and Imperial 
Yeomanry serving; by the 1st of December, 1000, there were 
43,000 in the field; by the 1st of February, 1901, 36,000 (exclusive 
of some recently raised Colonial levies); and by the 1st of May last, 
82,000, but since then many over-sea Colonials have returned and 
many Imperial Yeomen have been sent home. Upon these figures it 
is impossible to assume the average number of Colonial troops 
(Australian, Canadian, and South African) and of Imperial 
Yeomanry at more than an average 40,000 or on6-fifth of the total 
army. Let us take that very liberal estimate and what do we find ? 
Why this. That the pay of the army was allotted—two-thirds 
£16,000,000) to four-fifths of the troops (160,000) and the remaining 
third (£8,000,000) to one-fifth of the troops (40,000). In other words 
while the average pay of a Colonial or an Imperial Yeoman (includ¬ 
ing those recently sent out, who could neither ride nor shoot) works 
out at an average £100 per man per annum, that of all the rest of the 
army is only an average of £50 per man per atpuim. No wonder 
Tommy grumbles. Of course, it will be understood that pay here is 
used in a widely inclusive sense, but, however general its application, 
the striking oontrast has been arrived at by a uniform method of 
analysis. The persuasive foroe of 5s. a day may be a good recruiting 
sergeant, but it is a desperately expensive expedient in its aggregate 
results. 

Tbaksvort, £28,400,000. 

The striking point here is the enormous expenditure on sea trans¬ 
port. Calculating upon the lines I have already indicated, allowing 
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lor terminals for China, and for only partial expenditure of the Supply 
grants for 1901-2, the sum spent on sea transport in the two'years 
may he estimated at £20,000,000, the balance being apportioned as 
to £900,000 for land and ooast-wise transport in the United Kingdom, 
and £7,500,000 for land and inland water transport in the Cronies. 

I hare allotted the supplementary estimate of £2,000,000 for trans¬ 
port and remounts in 1900-1, presented last February, entirely *to 
remounts on the strength of the debate in the House on Maroh 8 
last, and of Lord Stanley’s statement in reply. Here, then, is the 
sum. In two years the Government carried 400,000 men and 300,000 
animals at a cost of £20,000,000. Of course I hare no means i t 
taking specifically into account the stores conveyed, but I would point 
out that passenger steamers allow passengers a certain amount of 
baggage on their passage money, that military stores of ammunition, 
&e., are not bulky, that the oost of conveying provisions and forage 
was doubtless incurred, ia the first instance, by traders, the Govern¬ 
ment either buying here at enhanced rates for delivery in South 
Africa, or in South Africa at corresponding prices, and that, conse¬ 
quently, the expense of conveying stores is rather to be looked for in 
the enhanced price of provisions under that head of expenditure. 

The shipping companies, working for a profit, convey passengers 
to the Cape at £10 a head; the average freight for a horse, as detailed 
by Mr. Brodrick in the House of Commons on March 4 last, was 
then £23 from Great Britain, the United States, Canada, or 
Hungary (varying from £24 13s. 6d. to £21 os. 7d.), £18 from 
Australia, and £14 5s. 3d. from Argentina. The mean freight 
(which included a profit) from these six plaoes was £23 las. Let 
u3 assume, therefore, that every animal costs twice as mnch to trans¬ 
port as a man. Upon this basis the matter works out thus:— 
livery man moved to or from South Africa oost the Government. 
£20, and every animal earned thither oost them, for passage money 
or freight alone, £40. Doesn’t that show waste? No cheapness oa 
a quantity, hut double ordinary commercial rates. I know there 
were other services performed, such as carrying Boer prisoners—of 
course the carriage of our siok and wounded is inoluded in my cal¬ 
culations. I know that a great deal of the money went in altering 
fittings in the most approved red-tape style, in demurrage payments 
due to bad organisation, and in non-employment through mis¬ 
management of ships chartered at exorbitant rates. But there are 
the hard foots reduoed to their simplest arithmetical expression. 
The Government so managed their transport that it cost them about 
double the ordinary profitable trade rates. 

Besides, let us not forget the opportunities for saving on the 
ordinary trade rates. On' the 6th June, 1961, Mr. Broiriok informed 
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the House of Commons that a typical infantry transport, to carry 
1,250 men, and of oourse their kit and stores, could be chartered for 
£5,000 a month, and that a similar ship could take 400 horses, 
from Canada, America, or Australia the voyage is a month, from 
~Bn glanfl three weeks, from India or the Argentine a fortnight. For 
£5,000, then, the Government could oany, in a “typical infantry 
transport,” 1,250 men, who, at £10 a piece, would represent £12,500, 
or 400 horses, representing, at £25 a piece, £10,000. Allow for a 
two months’ chartering, far the return of only one-third the number 
of passengers and no animals, and even then there is an enormous 
saving on the commercial rates, thus: two ships, two months each, 
£20,000; 1,250, and Bay 400, men carried at £10 apiece, and 400 
horses at £25, or say £20 a piece—total value of services, £24,500 at 
commercial rate; net saving £4,500. But the idea of eoonomy, 
save of the pernicious kind, finds no harbour in the official breast. 
Instead of saving—and £5,000 a month is no niggard price to pay— 
we have an average expenditure at the rate of double the commercial 
value of the services performed. How the money must have been 
frittered away—no, thrown away in handfuls—to bring out on such 
enormous totals such enhancement of the cost! 

Remounts, etc., £10,300,000. 

In the absenoe of corrected and specific official data, it is very 
difficult to arrive at any detailed appreciation of this vote. We 
know that the number of horses sent to South Africa was not at all 
the same as the numbers bought for the war under this head, as 
naturally there were animals already available on the establishment. 
Thus on the 22nd February, 1901, it was officially stated in the 
House of Commons that 145,000 horses had been despatched to South 
Africa, whereas four days earlier, on the 18th February, it was 
stated, also officially, that 103,000 had been purchased for South 
Africa up to the 31st January, 1901. With regard to mules, of 
which we know from Lard Stanley’s statement lost June that 
80,000 had been sent out by the 31st May, 190f, we may assume 
that practically all were purchased for South Africa specially. The 
Indian troops brought 1,000 mules with them, presumably drawn 
from the establishment, but so small a number may be disregarded. 
The 100,000 horses referred'to were purchased, I infer, outside South 
Africa. Of oourse horses have been bought and commandeered in 
that oountry, and aooording to Lord Kitchener’s weekly despatches, 
some tens erf thousands have been captured. Again, while the 
foreign purchases have required oash, doubtless many of those in 
South Africa have been settled for the time being by promises to 
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pay—a practice common to a good deal of the war expenditure—or 
by requisition notes. 1 think then, if we assume that under Vote 6, 
“ Purchase of Remounts and Transport Animals,” the Government 
have bought and paid for 150,000 horses and 100,000 mules, 1 am 
doing the expenditure on this acoount no injustice. 

Another difficulty is the range of prices between horses andffiomes, 
and horses and mules. Aooording to Mr. Brodridk’s statement in £he 
instructive debate on remounts on 6th June, 1901, the Government 
are in the habit of paying for cavalry and artillery horses at home 
an avenge of about £72 a head; for horses bought in Canada they 
paid £30 a head; and for those in Australia, the States, and 
Hungary from. £20 to £25 a head. Again, aooording to the con¬ 
sular reports, so said Mr. Hobhouse in this same debate, the average 
payment for mules worked out at £20. No doubt that was ridicu¬ 
lously high, or the Government would surely have oontrived to pay 
more. But let us start with that figure as a basis, and note the result. 
100,000 mules at £20 apiece represents £2,000,000; we have, there¬ 
fore, £8,300,000 as the cost of 150,000 horses, whioh works out at 
an average price of £55 a head. Surely a monstrous figure for an 
average, even allowing far all manner of incidental expenditure con¬ 
nected with the obtaining of such large numbers. Even if we gave 
the Government credit for another 50,000 horses bought and paid for, 
the average is stall over £40 a head. Over and over again it was 
shown in Parliament that this figure was excessive; that good 
Australian horses could be got for from £10 to £20 a-piece; that in 
Ireland, for instanoe, the Government paid the dealers £40 for what 
those dealers ha£ paid farmers £28; besides there is the official 
admission referred to above, that in Canada, Australia, the States, 
and Hungary prices ranged from £20 to £30. How oomes it, then, 
that the coBt of homes for the war in South Africa works out at an 
average of from £40 to £50 or more per head P The offioial admis¬ 
sions—and they were wrung from the War Office with the utmost 
difficulty—do not square with the known facts. Here, again, is 
extravagance, or worse, writ large over this department of the war 
expenditure. • 


• Provisions and Forage, £30,000,000. 

In the first place assume that it oosts as- much to feed a horse as it 
does a man, an estimate which favours the Government, for as a 
matter of army estimates forage averages rather leas per beast than 
food does per man. Upon this assumption the Government had to 
provide an average of 320,000 rations for men, homes, and mules. 
Canridering the character of the food supplied,Imean its limited variety 
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—I make no reflection on its quality at time ol purchase, at any rate 
as measured by prioe—and considering the large quantities required 
and the steady demand to be met, an expenditure of 10s. a week a 
head ought to yield either an excessive supply of necessaries, or an 
excessive profit. Put on 50 per cent, for war prices, though war prices 
are latfgely the measure of military incompetence in the business of 
li$), and we have 16s. a head—surely the outside expenditure which 
oan be accounted for without gross waste beyond the hazards of war, 
or illicit profits beyond what is tolerable even in army contractors. 
Well, 15s. a head per week represents £78 per head for .the two 
years, and this sum multiplied by 320,000, gives us just on 
£25,000,000. My estimate here is one of pure extravaganoe, but it is 
not enough for our military authorities—they have spent £30,000,000, 
or at the rate of 18s. a head per week. 

Look at the matter in another way. Deduct 10s. a week per head 
of the animals for forage—in the two years for an average of 
120,000 animals that means £6,240,000, leaving £23,760,000 for 
provisioning 200,000 men for two years. I am not haggling over 
thousands or tens of thousands: I do not want to press the Govern¬ 
ment to the matter of a million or two; so let us put aside £8,000,000 
as a reasonable sum for forage, and see what can be done in the way 
of purchasing necessaries for 200,000 men for two years with 
£22,000,000. That sum yields over £1 per man per week. Will 
the Government explain for what quantities and at what prices the 
rations actually supplied to our men must be worked out in order to 
account for this enormous expenditure P The South African Storage 
Company has reoently made a profit of a million (declared a dividend 
equal to 105 per cent., and carried £700,000 to reserve). I quote 
from Hansards Parliamentary Debates . 15th Maroh, 1901:— 

“ Ur. Field said He found from the report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General that, on 27th October, 1899, a contract was entered into with the South 
African Cold Storage Co. to supply fresh meat for the troops at lid. per pound, 
hut two-thirds of the supply was frozen meat. The hon. Member could say, as 
on expert, that lid. per pound for frozen meat was a famine price. . . . Frozen 
meat was supplied by the same firm to the troops in Cape Town at 5}d. per pound, 
while lid. was paid tor the same class of meat to feed the English troops in 
the field.” 

We see at a glanoe the relation between the profit of a million 
sterling to a commercial company and this bill of £30,000,000 for the 
supply of provisions and forage to the army. I have not the figures for 
the Cape by me, but I do not suppose that in a great stock-rearing, 
meat-eating oountry like that the wholesale prices rule higher than 
in London, and they are for beef from 4d. to 6d. per lb. fresh, and 
about 3d. a lb. frozen; and for mutton 3d. to 8d. a lb. fresh, and 
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about 3d. a lb. frozen. Allow an average of fid. a lb., and lees than 
£7,500,000, of the £22,000,000 remaining after providing forage, 
would be required to furnish 200,000 men with a daily ration of 
2 lb. of meat each for two years. Where, then, have all these 
millinna gone f We know where one million has' gone, but where 
are the others P Here also there is evidenee of unparalleled waste 
and extravuganoe. . 

The other heads of aooount do not lend themselves so well to 
examination, nor are they so important or so oostly. We may note 
in passing that olothing appears to have oast on the average 30s. per 
man per month which, having regard to war servioe, does not seem 
exoesmve, but then you can never trust the War Office. As to the 
item of nearly £17,000,000 for stores, all that I can say is that its 
colossal proportions are fairly well reflected and incidentally explained 
in the prosperity of some enterprising British firms. 

H. Morgak-Browne. 



MBS. GALLUP’S BAD HISTOBY. 


“The* Cipher Story,” says Mrs. Gallup,“is unique in literature, 
first from the peculiar method of hiding, and next, in what it tells. 
Tins is perhaps the only sentence in her book with which the average 
reader will find himself in complete agreement. The Cipher Story is 
unique and ought to remain so. A Times correspondent has suffi¬ 
ciently exposed “ the peculiar method of hiding,” or rather, the still 
more peculiar method of deciphering. Not less peculiar is the sum 
of “ what it tells.” 

It is possible, as far as the dates go, for Bacon and Essex to have 
been, as Mrs. Gallup asserts that Bacon, in his cipher, alleges that 
they were, the legitimate sans of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in drawing attention to some of Mrs. Gullup’s fallacies, has 
argued that, if Bacon thought himself the legitimate son of Elizabeth 
and Leicester, he was under the impression that “ bigamy constituted 
lawful marriage.” The reference is, of course, to the marriage ol 
Leicester (then Robert Dudley) with Amy Robsart, on 4th June, 
1550. Now Amy Robsart was “ so pitifully slain ” on 8th September. 
1560, and Francis Bacon was not bom till 22nd January, 1561. A 
marriage of Elizabeth and Leicester between September, 1560, and 
January, 1561, would have rendered Bacon, in the words of the 
cipher, “not base-born.” Yet the story which Francos Bacon is 
supposed to have written in cipher is so badly told that Mr. Lang’s 
criticism is quite fair. Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon asserts that Leicester 
and Elizabeth were married during their imprisonment in the Tower 
of London, that Baoon was the fruit of this union, and that the 
marriage was repeated “ a suitable time prior to my birth,” and after 
Elizabeth's accession, “ soe that I was borne in holy wedloeke.” Thu 
Princess Elizabeth was imprisoned in the Tower during the months 
of March, April, and May, 1554, while Leicester, who had been sent 
there in the preceding January, was released in the month of October. 
An intrigue was therefore possible as a matter of chronology, but 
(except for a vague hint about the necessity of getting rid of Amy 
Robsart) Bacon always expresses the belief that a legal marriage was 
possible in 1554. Thera can be no doubt about the legality of 
Leicester's marriage with Amy, which had been graced by the pre¬ 
sence of Edward VI. Nor does the author of the cipher story any¬ 
where betray a knowledge of the fact that four and a-half years 
elapsed between Elizabeth’s removal ftam the Tower and her acces¬ 
sion, and two years between her accession and Bacon’s birth. Still, 
the story is not chronologically impossible (except for Bacon’B 
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repeated aieertion that he was “ not base-begot ”), and we must 
approach it with an open mind. 

Mrs. Gallup asserts that Baoon hid in his biliteral cipher the facts 
that Queen Elizabeth bore a son to Bobert Dudley on the 22nd 
January, 1561, and another son on the 10th November, 15&7, and 
that these o&ldren were falsely registered, the drat as the son of 43ir 
Nicholas and Lady Anne Bacon, and the second as the son of the 
-first Earl of Essex and his wife Lettioe Ehollys. These are the 
traditional dates for the births of the men subsequently known as 
Francis Bacon, Yisaount St. Albans, and Bobert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, and Mrs. Gallup does not question their accuracy. There 
were, undoubtedly, many scandals about Queen Elizabeth, as there 
were about any queen of the sixteenth century. The death of Amy 
Robsart had given fresh life to these suspicions, and foreign ambas¬ 
sadors resident in England were Mger to relate, for the amusement 
of the Court at home, any tales derogatory to file Yestal throned by 
the West. On the very day of Baoon’s birth the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador wrote a report about these scandals. “ There is," he wrote, 
“ no lack of people who say that the Queen has already had some 
{Children], but of this I have seen no trace, and do not believe it." 1 
Similarly, five days before the birth of Essex, another Spanish am¬ 
bassador had a long talk with Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Court, 
but had no suspicion of the Queen’s condition. 1 It is difficult to 
prove a negative, and all this is not decisive. But we are arguing a 
question of probability. We are asked to believe that not only was 
the marriage kept a profound secret (although sufficient witnesses 
were present), and that no one, except those in the Queen’s confi¬ 
dence, had any suspicion of the birthB, but that, when the so-called 
Francis Bacon was sixteen years of age, there was an open confession 
on the part of Elizabeth, and that this also was kept from the public 
knowledge. “ We were in presence . . . with a number of the ladies 
and severall of the gentlemen of her court, when a seely young 
maiden babied a tale, Ceoill, knowing her weakeness, had whis¬ 
pered in her care! . . . Noe sooner breath’d aloud than it was 
hearde by the Queene. . . . Losing oontroll immediatelie of both 
judgement and discretion, the secrets of her heart came hurtling 
forth." It is true that, according to this statement, Elizabeth con¬ 
fessed only the single fact of his parentage, but it is none the less 
remarkable that no rumour of this scene, enaoted in the presence of 
witnesses, reached the outside world. Still another improbability 
has been unnecessarily worked into the story. Lingard has made 
accessible to all readers of history the unpleasant aooounts of the 
familiarities between Elizabeth and Seymour, the seoond husband of 
her step-mother, Queen Catherine Farr. The cipher story improves 

(l) Spatieh Calendar, 1558-1507, p. ISO. (3) Hid., p. 832. 
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upas this ao far as to make Elizabeth bear a ohild to Seymour, 
which he disowned and die murdered “ at the very first breath, least 
she bee openly duun’d in Court, inasmuch as King Edward was 
intollerant of others foibles, whilst partiall to his own.” The proba¬ 
bility of the truth of this story may be estimated by the age of 
Elizabeth and Edward V1. When Seymour fell, Elizabeth was 
sixteen years of age and Edward was eleven. 

The devoted Baconian may be inclined to believe all this. The 
improbable does sometimes happen, and the temptation here "is great. 
For if he can accept these stories his reward will ha the assurance that 
Bacon was, as it were, the sole partner of a literary syndicate, trading 
under the names of Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Burton. Why should he not “ to do a great right do a little 
wrong,” and outrage historical probability to this extent P But when 
he has done this, a still more difficult task remains. For Bacon has 
insisted on inserting in his cipher several strange errors about himself 
and his relatives. Not only was he unaware that Leicester had 
married Amy Bobsart; he also thought that his own proper name was 
his mother’s maiden-name, which he writes as “ Tidder.” At the end 
of his life, after he had been Lord Higb Chancellor of England, and 
although be bad witnessed the creation of Prince Henry as Prince 
of Wales seven years after the accession of bis father, James I., and 
the creation of Prinoe Charles four years after his brother's death, he 
was still under the impression that “ our law giveth to the first-borne 
of the royall bouse the title of the Prince of Wales,” We venture to 
think that if Mrs. Gallup had written her book after the death of 
Queen Victoria, we should not have detected Bacon in this error. Zt 
may be possible that Bacon believed that Elizabeth and Leicester 
“ came into our world, not the same daie onelie, but the same hour,” 
although no one else has confused June and September in this way. 
But it is scarcely possible to persuade oneself that, in the year 1596 
Bacon could write “ our wilfully blind mother (the phrase sounds 
curiously nineteeth-oentury) bath for many long yean been wedded 
to the Earle of Leicester,” or that, in 1623, he couffl write “ The oppor¬ 
tunities are at this Queene’s orders, therefore not scene, if it so 
gratifie Elizabeth.” Every schoolboy of 1623 knew that Elizabeth 
had died twenty yean before, and the news of Leicester’s death, which 
occurred in 1588, ought, by the most moderate computation, to have 
reached Baoon by 1596. This carelessness about the dates of the 
deaths of his parents extended to his friends. In a cipher statement 
in "Borneo and Juliet” he says “that it (love for woman) up¬ 
lifts our life who would ere question. Not be, our friend and good 
adviser, knowne to all decyph’ring any of these hidd’n epistles, Sir 
Amyaa Paulet.” There was but small chance of Paulefs question¬ 
ing anything, for be bad died ur 1588 and “ Borneo and Juliet ” was 
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not printed till 1597.. As the cipher depends upon the arrangement 
of the printed letters, it is useless to argue that such passages 
were written before the deaths of the people mentioned. 

Bacon, according to Mrs. Gallup, was not satisfied with using his 
cipher to relate interesting impossibilities about himself and his 
parents, and to claim for himself the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plays. He considered it a suitable employment for so busy a man 
to insert into his narrative meaningless statements of the more 
obvious historical incidents of his own time and the years immediately 
preceding his birth. We cannot conceive his motive for this un¬ 
necessary labour, unless we find it in the statement on p. 167 of 
Mrs. Gallup’s book: “I wish to get my cypher into students’ 
curricula.” It was a strange ambition, because to a sixteenth-century 
Englishman the word "curricula” could only mean racecourses. 
Gan it he that the cipher is out-ciphering itself here, and that the 
Lord Chancellor was really backing a home ? Or is it merely a way 
of imploring him that runs to read ? Whatever be the explanation, 
the schoolboy had better beware of accepting Bacon’s statements 
about the most dearly ascertained facts of Elizabethan history. 
Every schoolboy knows that, after the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, the Queen of England contrived to throw the whole responsi¬ 
bility upon a secretary, by name Davison. Most text-hooks add 
that Queen Elizabeth fined him heavily and disgraced him, destroying 
his career. The Bacon cipher informs ns that he was put to death. 
The Bacon cipher professes to be contemporary evidence, and the 
text-books make* no such daim. But Mary’s son, James I., some 
years after his accession, did not know that Davison bad been put 
to death, for he was convinced that he was merely a scapegoat, and, 
very honourably, extended to him some royal grace. Nor did 
Davison himself understand that he had been killed, for he sent a 
petition to the King. Is it conceivable that Bacon oould have 
misstated these facts P The other statement in the cipher, that 
Davison" sign’d for the Queene ” without her knowledge, and at the 
instance of Burleigh and Leicester, is equally impossible. Mm. Gallup 
says that it “ confirms what the most recent historians have noted.” 
Who are they, and what did they note P 

There axe two trivial dips in Mm. Gallup’s cipher story which 
seem to us to give a satisfactory indication of the manner in which 
the whde narrative has been concocted. The discoverers of the 
story were impressed by the interest taken by Bacon in ciphers. They 
found some variations in type in early editions of Shakespeare, 
Buxton and the others, and they proceeded to read a secret mean¬ 
ing into these variations. It would obviously lighten their task 
if they knew what Bacon was likdy to say, and they decided that 
be was likely to tdl some contemporary history. When the foots, 
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as they knew them, would not work into the cipher, it was easy to 
make the cipher work into the facts, for, as Mrs. Gallup lightly 
remarks, “ many stumbling blocks ooour in the books, placed there 
with the evident purpose of making the deciphering more difficult, 
which bring confusion to the work until removed" (p. 9). An 
eminent contemporary of Bacon was Mary Queen of Soots; it is 
therefore likely that he would say something of her. The cipher, 
without oonscious fraud, will as easily accommodate itself to Queen 
Mary as to any less charming topio. There is a well-known and 
frequently quoted passage in Sir James Melville’s “ Memoirs,’’, where, 
in the course of his lively conversation with Queen Elizabeth in 1565, 
the English Queen expressed a wish to see Mary, then in Scotland. 
“ I offered to convoy her secretly into Sootland by post, clothed like 
a page disguised, that she might see our Queen . . . and how 
that her chamber should be kept as though she were sick in the 
meantime, and none to be privy thereto but my Lady Stafford, and 
one of the grooms of her chamber.” Bacon was, at this time, four 
years old, but he had heard of the story, for, says the cipher, “ she 
was almost persuaded, I am well assur’d, to goe to Scotland with a 
gentleman from that Court in the disguise of a youth, as page to 
the gaye Courtier, whilst her chamber should, in her absence, be 
closed as though suff’ring so much payne as that it compelled her 
to deny audience to everie person save Lady Strafford and the 
physitian.’’ There is one slight inaccuracy here; but it is very 
suggestive. The history of the serenteenth century has rendered 
Strafford a much more familiar histor leal name (especially in America) 
than Stafford. There was, of course,{no Lady Strafford in 1565, and 
although an Earldom of Strafford had been created before Baoon is 
supposed to have written this. Bacon is not likely to have made the 
error. There is another slip of a similar nature. Among the peers 
who tried Mary Queen of Soots at Fotheringay were the Earls of 
Kent and Derby and Viscount Montaoute. The two latter noble¬ 
men might have accompanied the Earl of Kent to witness the 
execution. The cipher asserts that they were present, “ idlie con¬ 
versing.” But Secretary Beale has left, in his own handwriting, a list 
of those who witnessed the execution, a list corroborated, from other 
sources, and it does not contain the name of either Montaoute or 
Derby. Moreover (and this is the important point), the name of 
Montaoute appears in the cipher as Montague. The latter is a much 
more familiar name, especially in America; but Bacon must have 
known all about Lord Montaoute. There ore other inaoouraoies in 
the aipher story of the execution of Queen Mary, but we pass to 
a more interesting anticipation of Mr, Froude’s history. No 
reader of Mr. Frauds can forget his brilliant, if somewhat brutal, 
description of the soene at Fotheringay Castle, or his picture of the 
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doomed Queen standing “ on the blade soaffold •with the bladk figures 
all around her, blood-red from head to foot.” Ur. Fronde had some 
authority for his phrase; one contemporary writer does remark that 
she was executed “ tout en rouge.” But the majority of contempo¬ 
rary accounts go to show that her oostume, after she had disrobed for 
the block, oAudsted of brown velvet and black satin, and their state¬ 
ment is confirmed by the contemporary picture, painted to 
commemorate the Queen’s death. We must therefore grant the “ tout 
en rouge,” though Bacon oould soaroely have seen the US. of the 
Frenchman who wrote it; but the picturesque “ blood-red ” bears the 
unmistakable mark of Ur. Fronde, and when the cipher tells us that 
Mary “ stoode up in a robe of blond-red,” we can only oonolude 
that Francis Bacon was the real author of a History of England from 
the Death of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, hitherto 
attributed to James Anthony Fronde. Any remaining doubt on this 
point will be removed when the reader finds, on p. 312, the words 
“ our oolonios in all the regions of the globe, from remote Fast to a 
remoter West.” It is as likely that Bacon wrote Pope’s Homer and 
Fronde’s History as that he penned these words in the reign of 
King James I. For where were the colonies P 

Space forbids our dealing with all the errors and anaohronisms into 
which Mrs. Gallup falls, hut there remains one interesting topic 
which we cannot pass over in ailenoe. Few historical legends have 
impressed themselves more deeply on the popular mind than the 
story of Essex and the ring, and we are not surprised to find the 
cipher-Baoon quoting it in connection with the death of his 
cipher-brother, Essex. “ The event of the Earle’s death," he says, 
« never for an howre, or even for a moment seem’d possible to me 
after Robert stoopt his pride to send our proud mother her pledge— 
a ring given as if in doubt some great harm might ever threaten, altho’ 
neither surely tho’t it from the Queene his evil would threat. It 
was long enow, in truth sume time thereafter, ere this fact became well 
known. Her Ma. coming into the knowledge hut a short period ere 
she died. After out mis-guided Queene’s last murther, however, was 
by a ohanoe only prevented, it woe freelie bruited everywhere. It 
was then that I also found that th’ most preitous—yet, by his 
fortune, trulie valuelesse—token came short of its desir’d or rather 
intended end.” We have here the full story involved—that Essex, 
when condemned to death, sent to the Queen a rung'which she had 
given him as a promise of protection, that the Countess of Notting¬ 
ham, to whom he entrusted jt, failed to oonvey it to the Queen, 
and that the Countess, when dying, confessed to Elisabeth, who 
nearly shook the life out of the dying woman. It must be to this 
incident that the mysterious phrase, “ our mis-guided Queene’s last 
murther,” is intended to refer. Ne competent historian will now 
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attempt to defend the stray of the ring. It has absolutely no 
contemporary authority, and it makes its first appearance in an 
utterly untrustworthy work of the seventeenth oentury, a book which 
professes to he no more than “ a Romanoe.” The origin of the myth 
has been traced to a statement of the contemporary diarist, Manning- 
ham, who says that Essex had presented a ring to Queen Elizabeth, 
and that she wore it till her death. The tale had assumed 
considerable proportions by the middle of the seventeenth oentury, 
when the historian Clarendon looked into the evidenoe for* it, and 
pronounced it apocryphal In 1650 it received wider currency than 
ever, from the publication of the book to which we* have referred— 
“ A History of the most renowned Queen Elizabeth and her great 
Favourite, the Earl of Essex. In Two Farts. A Romance.” The 
plot of this story turns on the incident of the ring, whioh is related 
with many improbable details. The book was very popular, and the 
story has appeared in many varying forms, in fiction and professed 
bistray alike, till at last it has received such contemporary confirma¬ 
tion as Mrs. Gallup has it in her power to bestow. 

We have surely heard the last of the biliteral cipher. Mrs. Gallup 
herself has had to admit that it requires inspiration to read it properly. 
It has been elsewhere shown that, if Bacon wrote this cipher stray,Pope 
must have discovered it and made it the basis of his own translation 
of Homer, and we have endeavoured to point out that the acceptance 
of Mrs. Gallup’s theory not merely involves ludicrous improbabilities, 
but deprives Francos Bacon of any claim to the possession of average 
intelligence. We can scarcely hope that, with the last of this oipher, 
we have also heard the last of the whole Baconian controversy. The 
repudiation of Mrs. Gallup’s concocted narrative leaves the question of 
the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays precisely where it was, and he 
that was before this a believer may be a believer still, while the doubter 
will remain constant in bis disbelief. Meanwhile we may present to 
the followers of Mrs. Gallup an argument quite as reasonable as any 
in her hook. When Shakespeare’s contemporary, Francis Beaumont 
(1684-1616), wrote to lament the death of Shak&peare, he addressed 
him thus 

“ Sleep, rare tragedian, Shakespeare ! Bleep alone * 

Thy unmolested peace in an unshared cave.’’ 

Here then is the basis for a compromise. Shakespeare wrote only the 
tragedies, and so was not to share his grave with the writer of the 
comedies, who was obviously a different person. The conclusion is 
just as sound as anything that Mrs. Ghllup has produced. 

Robert S. Bait. 
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“I have always said that Banelagh was a gentleman.’* The 
speaker, a* jolly red-faced country squire, lond-voioed, good 
humoured, overflowing with sound health, animal spirits, and, after a 
capital dinner at Wynham Club, in the beet of tempers with himself 
and alb mankind, then up for the cattle week from his Norfolk home, 
had the credit, among his friends of two generations, of supplying 
Bulwer with the original from which was sketched Squire Hazeldean 
in My Novel. The gentleman who received him at the Travellers’, 
(md to whom these wards were addressed, of a manner feminine in its 
gentleness, speaking in a tone so low that the words seemed to melt 
like snowflakes in the air before they alighted upon the ear,presented 
a contrast picturesquely complete to his visitor. With a faint but 
not ungenial smile (for he had himself been a man of pleasure in his 
day), with a look of humorous perplexity on his delioately-cut face, 
in a voice only just rising above a whisper, he of the Travellers’ said 
to the Wynhamite .... “ That I am prepared to assume; in fact, 
it is rather implied in the business which gives me the honour of this 
interview ” ; there was something in the articulation of these words, 
as well as in the general iciness of their utterer’s deferential manner 
that produced an immediate and more than mesmeric effect upon the 
wide-acred and mudently descended East-Anglian squire. To quote 
A. W. Kinglake’s remark to the present writer: “ It was the only 
little piece of acting that I ever did in my life; before a minute 
had passed I had frozen him sober. ” Mr. Packe’s principal has already 
been mentioned; Kinglake’s was none other than his old Mend and 
contemporary Abraham Hayward. The perfectly loyal and equally 
reciprocated friendship between these two accomplished men of letters 
formed a beautiful, as years passed an a pathetio, trait in the 
character of each. To the many who knew and still remember him, 
William Kinglake's old age is a beautiful memory; he gradually 
withdrew from the world soon after he had taken his last ride round 
Hyde Park, or to speak with perfect exactness, upon a hired hack 
from his rooms at Begency Square, Brighton, to his Mend Sir 
Frederick Pollock, then, as was his custom, staying at Bottingdean. 
Then oame some weary years of waiting, brightened, or at least 
relieved, hy the philosophic oomposure amid trying pains and the 
equability of temper that .Kinglake had set himself to cultivate 
throughout life, and that gave to his placid death in same degree the 
grace of a Christian Euthanasia. Hayward, though he died at four- 
more odd, never seemed to grow any older. At his lodging in St. 

(1) A. W. Kiiglate: a Biographical mi literary Study. By the Rev. W. Tnckvdl. 
(George Bell & Bona.) 
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James’s Street, the very number, though not the same tenement, 
where onoe lived Byron, Hayward fell mortally sick. Ho enquirer 
or visitor equalled Kinglake in his assiduity. Then arrived a 
day, preoeded by an exceptionally bad night. Hayward’s exhaustion 
made him a little delirious; the words that immediately preoeded his 
dissolution, while a mare than human radiancy seemed to spread over 
and rejuvenate the old man’s face, were “ I don’t know what it is; I 
am sure it will be something grand." But, some hours before the 
end came, while the invalid’s pillows and head were supported 
between them by his devoted sister and his friend, Hayward had 
wanderingly whispered into Kinglake’s ear “we will* both of us as 
soon as our things can be packed go to stay with my sister at Lyme." 
Directly, was the reply, the servants can get ready. “On no 
aooount," faintly uttered the dying man, “hurry the servants.’’ 

It was Hayward who had been the cause of the interview already 
described at the Travellers’ Club between the Irish peer, once so well 
known on the town, and a real artist of words. Kinglake in Eothen 
produced an epoch-making book, which long since has become a classic; 
like the Crimean invasion, Eothen is subtly charged with influences 
intellectual or political, not merely in the closest sympathy with, but 
historically explanatory of, the simultaneous outburst of militant 
patriotism whose diffusion, throughout all classes and all parts of the 
Empire, makes memorable for ever the opening of the twentieth 
century. The Kinglake-Packe incident had grown out of a Hayward- 
Ranelagh contretemps. The two men belonged to the same club; they 
had lost their temper over some trifle; hot words passed; the oentury 
had not then advanoed in years sufficiently to make a dud, between 
two veterans of the past regime, as xidioulous as it was impracticable. 
The old Bond Street rout had, therefore, in the old-fashioned way, 
asked a friend to see his literary aggressor. The potential second 
acted for his principal in the manner already described; the affair 
was, of course, arranged; the two old gentlemen continued to their 
life’s close to glare at each other quite peaceably from their respective 
dub comers. In another episode, touched upon, it I mistake not, by 
Sir 'Wemyss Beid in his Life of Lord Houghton, Kinglake may have 
played a like part; bis other chief friend was Eliot Warburton, of Ttve 
Orescent and the Cross. Warburton I cannot recall, save by hearsay, 
as lost on the Amazon, some of whose wreckage was, in the present 
writer’s early childhood, washed to the shores of Devonshire from the 
Land’s End. As master of words and rhythm Kinglake must be 
placed above Warburton. As stylists .not less than patriots both 
belonged to the same sohool. Of that cult, not the founder but the 
earliest, whose writings are now read, George Borrow was born (1803) 
six or seven years before Kinglake, and before his junior by one year, 
who perished in sight of the Cornish rocks. To the names, already 
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mentioned might, in a literary sense done, be added that of John 
Henry Newman, who, like his Beoular contemporary of the pen, 
figured prominently in the reaction from the rhetorical prose of the 
eighteenth oentnry towards the mare classical simplicity and severity 
for whioh Addison had revived, rather than created, the taste. 
Among that group of writers Kinglake alone had enjoyed educational 
advantages comparable with those of Newman. like the future g^eat 
Oratorian; like his life-long ally, 'Warburton; like his predecessor of 
The Bible in Spain —all the sons of professional men in the provinces 
—Kinglake came of a good old county stock. Kinglake differed 
from his contemporary, Newman, and from his ally, Warburton. He 
learned all that, the Eton and Cambridge of his day oould teach ; he 
was known for a brilliant boy in Keats’ sixth farm, when Gladstone, 
Hallam and Heathcote were in the same class-room; at Trinity he 
was a leader of the set that included F. D. Maurice, Sterling, 
W. D. Cookesley (of King’s) and Alfred Tennyson. 

One interesting feature or experience is oommon to the earlier days 
of most of these men, not excepting Newman himself; the diction of 
that accomplished stylist differed in degree rather than in kind from 
that cultivated with scaroely less of success by many Oxford men of 
the same generation, but of inferior distinction. Newman’s English 
is the language wherein Benjamin Jowett showed himself a consummate 
performer; this is the sort of composition in which J. A. Fronde’s 
power of extracting the deepest and most varied tone and feeling, to 
be wrung forth from syllables made that historian a master. The point 
in which the sacred and the profane writers now placed together 
resemble each other was the formative influence of eastward travel 
upon their social and intellectual future. Before Borrow had served 
in Spain as an agent of the Bible Society, he had produced nothing 
of real literary promise. Eliot Warburton had lived the life of an 
Irish absentee landlord in London, till a winter trip np the Nile far 
pleasure or health inspired him with The Creecent and the Croes, as 
well as with those predictions of the future intimaoy between the 
kingdoms of the Pharaohs and of the Plantagenets that invest the 
book with so marked an interest to-day, and that, a generation after 
its writer’s death, have been so curiously fulfilled. As for Newman, 
in the year of the first Reform Bill, he left England an Oxford don, 
he returned to it with the discovery that Arianism was a Judaiaing 
heresy which sprang up in Antioch, and that the Anglican oommuniem 
went perilously near to lacking the notes of a truly Catholio Church; 
the lines, “ Lead, kindly light,” were written during a calm on board 
an orange boat in the Straits of Bonifacio. The famous Assise 
sermon of Keble did not oomb till a year later; but when Newman 
sailed from Falmouth in 1832, he had been, to all appearance, the 
orthodox member of a Protestant body; when, bronzed by the suns 
of the European if not Asiatic Orient, he next found himself in 1833 
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in the shadow ol St. Mary’s, he had “ almost persuaded ” himself 
into a convinced Romanist. 

Upon Eliot Warburton and upon William Einglake, the results of 
eastern travel were shown in a less dynamic way. About the 
same isms as his friend—like himself, with a successful manuscript in 
his pocket—Warburton returned to England; he was congratulated on 
hiq sale reappearance at his club, and together with Singlake he 
beoame a lion of the season. Newman’s secession, matured as it bad 
been by southern warmth, in Disraeli’s well-known words, dealt the 
Churoh a blow from whioh it still reels. The sights and aim of the 
palms and temples of the south ripened the two writers more 
immediately dealt with here into literary forces still felt by their 
posterity of the pen. 

Einglake returned from his travels with a reputation for social 
tact and knowledge of the world, that he maintained throughout his 
afterlife. These qualities, in the manner already described, made him a 
possible second to the principal in a dud which was never fought. 
In his pathetically humorous way, recalling his London days when 
the travels recorded in Eothen had brought him into social prominence, 
he would say the “women then seemed as if they expected me to throw 
them across a Sicilian steed and gallop into the desert.” The living 
Einglake was essentially one of those persons, for whom in a merry 
moment destiny had prearranged exceptionally droll experiences; he 
was at his best when recounting them to one or two Mends in the 
gently deprecatory manner that gave a flavour of its own to the 
reoital. Such was the case with the reminisoenoe, whioh opened these 
remarks. Others reflecting his travels might he added. During his 
Eastern tour he visited Damascus. Walking down the “ Street called 
Straight” he accosted a native whom from his dress he imagined to be 
a professional guide. When, however, the visitor asked for informa¬ 
tion on oertain paints of personal detail, the apparent oioerone showed 
signs of indignant resentment, began a homily on a text out of the 
Koran, and made a gesture of reverential impatienoe in the direction 
of a mosque; the man was a Mohammedan priest, not a guide; 
Einglake at no time of life had much time for rpeculative theology. 
Comparatively few, indeed, of “Eothen’s ” best stories or happiest 
sayings appear in that Eothen of which, at the presenjt writing, two 
or three new editions are independently announced. One of King- 
lake’s editors might do him a worse servioe than by collecting these 
floating narratives and compressing them into footnotes. Seldom can 
there have been so varied and prolonged an existence, so perennially 
fresh and versatile a man, whose story would be told better by the 
narrative of isolated scenes and incidents than by the biographer’s 
continuous record. In Einglake, unlike Palgmve and other pioneers 
of excursions in the near East, the taste for travel had been satiated 
before middle age was reached.. During later year* he seldom orossed 
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the Channel; the terrors of the talk cTattente effectually, he said, 
warned him off French railways. Onoe, indeed, he so far overcame 
that objection os at the dose of the Franco-Frussian war to visit his 
old friend Adolphe Thiers, then conducting the peace negotiations at 
Versailles. Well known in Paris daring the same period as £olwer 
and others among his contemporaries, Kinglafce had no French 
aoquaintano* within memoiy of the present generation. The typical 
Englishman Who then filled the popular mind across the Straits of 
Dover was Gambetta’s friend, at that time member for Chelsea. 
When, therefore, the thin delioate intellectual presence of Kinglake 
made itself felt in the grass-grown streets of Versailles on that 
January day, the loafers gazing at the English visitor began with one 
consent to mutter “ il doit &tre Six Dilke.” All the writers now 
braoketed with Kinglake, most of the men with whom the Crimean 
historian lived intimately, in some way or other left their personal 
impress upon the militantly patriotic movement of their own and 
of succeeding times, especially upon the dosing years of the nineteenth 
century with their military operations in the Transvaal or elsewhere. 
No person now living can recall a oontest so unanimously approved 
by all dasses and interests of the Empire as that undertaken for the 
emancipation of the Transvaal from the Boer oligarchy and its trans¬ 
formation into a real, not a nominal, republic. After a good deal of 
pain, or weariness worse than pain, Kinglake’B end came peaceably. 
His setting sun would have glowed with triumph had he been spared 
to witness some half-dozen years later the full expression, in the 
applause or achievements of his countrymen, of that national temper > 
whose most gifted*incamation he himself was, which, by many stirring' 
passages in the last, the Inkannan volume, of his great work, he only 
ceased with life itself to strengthen and stimulate. 

Tennyson, in the dosing passages of Maud, as a foot, in much of 
his best work belonging to that period, played the Tyrtaeus of the 
school whose later literary founders had been Warburton and King- 
lake the prose poets. Another remarkable member of the group 
of Cambridge contemporaries, including as it did Tennyson himself, 
was the famous banker, Mr. Lloyd Jones, who died Lard Overstone; 
this shrewd old school financier, with his sturdy, practical, good 
sense, ever repdy to he kindled into patriotic emotion, during after- 
dinner talks with his Cambridge friend at Freshwater, suggested to 
Tennyson more than one touch in the ■ oonduding lines alike of 
Locksky Mall and Maud. A sympathetic man witif great power of 
impressing his own ideas upon others, Lord Overstone fairly may be 
described as representing the business ride of the Jingo set, whose 
poets, during the Crimean period, were FitzGerald and Tennyson, 
whose statesmen might at times be seen in David TJrquhart, and 
whose pedestrian exponents, adorning every point of the subject 
they touched, were Eliot Warburtpn and William Kinglake. 
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In the remarks which open his hooks on the eighteenth oentuxy, 
Mr. Lecky, illustratively, has pointed out that, notwithstanding 
apparent inoonmstencieB in their manifestations, the essential prin¬ 
ciples maintained by English parties at different epochs, have 
varied less than might be supposed from the fact of the Whigs 
having been the unpopular advooates of war in the eighteenth oen- 
tujy, and the Tories who, under Harley and St. John, carried through 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, having, in 1782, resisted the accom¬ 
modations between England and America with the latter's European 
supporters, voted by the House of Commons under Rockingham. 
In the same way British Jingoism is among the most constant of 
political forces throughout the country. Its ingredients are per¬ 
petually changing. The conditions of its expression, its immediately 
inspiring causes, and its ulterior ambitions, are seldom or never at two 
different epochs the same. 

At the dose of the seventies, when a music-hall refrain first gave 
to a political sect the title with which, for the sake of convenience, 
Kinglake and his distinguished contemporaries have been associated 
here, the analysis of Jingo, in its genesis, would have supplied results 
very different from those obtainable by a minute examination of 
its constituents during the later developments of 1900. Through¬ 
out the period at which Lord Beaconsfield, with Lord Salisbury, 
brought back peace with honour from Berlin, Jingo meant an aggre¬ 
gate of interests, ideas, even nationalities and creeds, often at other 
times brought into mutual conflicts among themselves, but now for 
a time fortuitously united. On the Turkish side generally ranged 
the forces of Society, of the City, and, from its rivalry with the 
Greek Communion, of the Roman Catholic Church. Without a 
Gladstone and a Disraeli, as champions of counter attraction on 
either side, the division might not have been political at alL But 
the great Liberal leader was also the chief of Anglicanism; the 
High Churchmen, therefore, one and all, were Russophilee. Mean¬ 
while the Vatican and its servants in England rather bitterly opposed 
and snubbed the Puseyite rump that renewed its overtures to the 
Greek Patriarch. As the Romanists were generally moved by oppo¬ 
sition to the Orthodox Church to favour the followers of the prophet, 
so the political disciples of Auguste Comte, then by, dint of sheer 
mental power an European agency not to be despised, fell into lino 
with the friends of the Unspeakable because they owed Christianity 
a grudge. With Society, with the City, and with the Comtists 
went, of course, the musio-halls. East of Temple Bar Semitic 
agency fused into a solid and formidable whole the motley elements 
in the Jingo alliance. In the west ol London and throughout the 
country, the same duty was performed by the smart organisers of 
polite life. But for the fascination of Disraeli’s genius and the oon- 
tagion of Gladstone’s moral enthusiasm this antagonism might not 
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have been practicable, or probably would bare evaporated before the 
season was ball through. It oontinued, its tradition and its inspira¬ 
tion remain; they might, with little artificial intitement, re-appear 
in the twentieth century as forces not less formidable than they 
proved themselves in the nineteenth. . 

Very different from tins would, in the phrase of science, be found 
the formula of Jingo in its application to an earlier school of patriots. 
When Eliot Warburton first visited Egypt, Napoleon’s designs to 
make the land of the Nile the depot or the base of an attack upon 
British India, were bnt as the events of yesterday. When travelling 
further towards the rising sun, Kinglakc trod upon the dust of 
decayed empirefe; the one idea filling his sensitive and ohivalxous 
soul, was that as sovereign over kingdoms an which the sun never 
sets, England had made good her claim beyond European dispute to 
that Imperial succession. With the showy and unintellectual 
elements in the Jingoism of 1878, 1879, Kinglake could only have 
felt a sympathy reflected on it by the glowing memory of Crimean 
days. For the City, for Society, for latter day politics, he oared 
nothing ; the latest developments of the party Bystem he abhorred. 
He believed in England’s destiny and in the character of her sons, 
above all things he had no fears for the future of the race or the 
empire. National character, to quote his own words to the present 
writer, will survive even the House of Commons and the rival 
whippers-in. He had the satisfaction of living long enough to 
witness the first fruits of the harvest whose seed he had long sinoe 
sown, not only by his writings, hut by some of the most instructive 
speeches ever heard in Parliament, or rather not heard there at 
all. The reason of these last words very briefly may he explained: 
The understanding between Cavour and Napoleon 111. resulted in 
the unopposed annexation of Nice and Savoy by France. Kinglake, 
then in the House as member for Bridgwater, like others of his set, 
was furious ; he made a special effort, scoured the Continent in quest 
of original documents, returned to Westminster, delivered a speech, 
which for epigrammatic exhaustiveness of treatment and aocurate 
circumstantiality of detail made, though not at the moment, its 
effect, not only throughout London, but throughout the Western 
world. The'epeaker’s voice was pitched in so low a key as to he 
soaroely audible to those who sat near him, and were ready to hang 
on his every word. Among these was the late Qir Robert Peel, 
himself interested in and a dose student of the subject. To him 
Kinglake gave the notes which he had prepared. A day or two 
later Peel in his own sonorous sentences and with the magnificent 
organ, so admired by Mr. Gladstone, praotically reproduced King- 
lake’s speech amid applause literally indescribable. 

T. H. S. Escott. 
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AUBREY DE VERE. 

* 

. (Bojut, Jantabt 10, 1 SU ; Dam, Jascaey 20, 1902.) 

In the far romantic morning where the giant bards together, 

Binged with dew and light and music, struck their lyres in golden 
weather, 

Came a child and stood beside them, gazed adoring in their eyes, 
Hushed his little heart in worship of a race so bland and wise. 

They are gone, those gods and giants, caught Elijah-like to glory. 
And their triumphs and their sorrows are a part of England’s story; 
Tears and years ago they vanished; but the child, who loved them 
well, 

Still has wandered among mortals with a tale of them to tell. 

Theirs were voices heard like harps above the congregated thunder ; 
His, a trembling hymn to beauty, or a breath of whispered wonder; 
When the world’s tongue spoke his vanished; but below the turmoil 
rolled 

Fragments of romantic rapture, echoes of the age of gold. 

Others stun the years to homage with their novelty and splendour ; 
He was shy and backward-gazing, but his noiseless soul was tender. 
When he sang, the birds sang louder, for his accents, low and clear, 
Never hushed a mourning cushat, never scared a sunning deer. 

Now the last of all who communed with the mighty men has 
perished; 

He is part of that eternity he prophesied and cherished; 

Now the child, the whisperer passes; now extremity of age 
Shuts the pure memorial volume, turns the long and stainless page. 

Where some westward-hurrying river to the bright Atlantic dashes, 
In some faint enchanted Celtic woodland lay this poet’s ashes, 

That the souls of those old masters whom the clans of song hold 
dear. 

May return to hover nightly o'er the grave of their Be Vekk, 

Eumvnd Gosse. 




Striped Column*.England and WaW* Sent* too few. 

Solid Black Column*.Ireland’* Seatn*too many. 


fowixo thr UNDER-REPRESENTATION of Ekolaxh ani» Walks and th* 
OVER-REPRESENTATION of I it eland ihjhiko lHbQ-l'JOl ; Scotland has 

KKFW JT»*n.T NKFBUIKNTZZ) jitraiico lKRfi-]!Wii. 
















NOTE. 


Th* following qf&tement is one of a aeries of statements of fact which touch social, 
political, or national matters of interest and importance. • 

The matters that will he dealt with here too often escape the notice they merit, or, if 
shown to the public, they are not infrequently presented obscurely or with bias, or with 
inaccuracy due to hastiness or to inexperience in handling quantitative facts—a process 
that is essentially technical. 

These statements will be made absolutely without bias, and being prepared by a 
professional statisticym who has had more than twenty years’ actuarial experience, 
there is a considerable degree of probability that inaccuracy will be redooed to a 
minimum . 


II.—REDISTRIBUTION OP SEATS. 1 


Foe more than twenty years Ireland has been over-represented in the 
House of Commons. Ireland’s excess of seven seats in 1881, had in 
1901 grown to an excess of thirty-one seats, and during nearly the 
whole period Ireland’s excess of representation has been at the exact 
cost of the under-representation of England and Wales—Scotland 
having been justly represented during the last sixteen years. 

There now seems to he intention to remedy this anomaly, which has 
been the more irksome by reason of the fact that this faulty representa¬ 
tion has given undue importance to a partly hostile or disloyal section 
of the nation at the expense of the loyal subjects of the King. 

The following statement contrasts the actual representation with the 
proper representation of each part of the Kingdom, the proper 
representation being based on the respective populations in the years 
named. 



England and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United Kingdom. 

Year. 

Actual No.! Proper No. 
of Heats, i of feats. 

ActulXo. 
of Seats. 

Proper No. 
of Seats. 

Actual No. 
of Scats. 

Proper No 
of Seats. 


Total. 


L 

n. 

I. 

IX. 

I. 

II. 


n. 

18H1 

493 * 

490 

60 

70 

io:> 

98 

038 

038 

1880 

495 

507 

72 

72 

103 

91 

670 

670 

1891 

495 

614 

72 

72 

W3 

84 

670 

670 

1896 

495 

322 

72 

72 

103 

76. 

670 

670 

1901 

495 

620 

72 

72 

103 

72 

670 

670 


From the above table we may see exactly to what extent each part 
of the Kingdom has been over or under represented during this period 
of twenty years: thus— 

(1) Copyright, 1B02, by J.bn Holt Schooling. 
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Tear. 

England and Wales. 

Sootland. 

Ireland. 

1881 

1886 

1891 

. 1896 • 
1901 

3 seats too many. 

12 seats too few. 

*' M II 

31 „ 

10 seats too few. 

A just representation. 

•• •• 

M H 

(• M 

7 seats too many. 

13 ii »» 

19 it is 

27 „ „ 

31 t. 


The above comparison suggests that Mr. Gladstone's Redistribution 
of Seats Act of 1885 was a short-sighted Act, and not fair to England. 
It has worked out justly for Sootland only. We see that in each of tho 
years 1886-1901, England’s deficiency was precisely equal to Ireland’s 
excess. Bat it is possible that justice to England was not one of the 
essential qualities then desired; at any Tate, the representation of 
England and of Ireland, as adjusted in 1885. at once became of unjust 
proportions, and has become increasingly unjust ever since. If this 
improper condition is now to be remedied, it should be remedied with an 
eye to the future. Such adjustment as may be made, should not be 
based only upon existing facts, but upon the population of (say) ten 
years ahead of the present time. Twenty years may pass without 
another adjustment of seats between the three parts of the Kingdom, 
and we may rightly ask that some attention bo given to the near¬ 
future movement of the population. It is not probable that any 
material alteration will occur in the dynamics of the population such as 
would arrest the long-continued decrease of Ireland's population or the 
continuous growth of England’s population. Such alteration, within 
the term of ten or twenty years, is indeed so improbable that present 
action may safely be based upon the assumption that no such material 
alteration will occur. 

Assuming that the number of seats in the House of Commons is 
retained at 670, the proper share of each part of the Kingdom would 
be as follows, in the years named : — 



England and Walec. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Uni tod Kingdom. 

Year. 

Actual No. i Proper No . 1 Actual No. 

of Scat*. j of Scat*, of Saata. 

Proper No. 

of Beat*. 


Total. 

Total. 


*• I »■ 

I. 

i 

II. 

I. 1 II. 

\ 

i. 

II. 

1900 

495 631 

3G seats too few. 

! 72 72 

i • A just. 

; representation. 

103 67 

36 seats too many. 

670 

670 

1911 

495 535 

40 seats too few. 

72 73 

1 seat too few. 

103 G2 

41 seats too many. 

670 

670 


The 11 Actual Number of Seats ” above does not include any 
adjustment that may now be under consideration: it is a repetition of 
the present actual representation stated in tho first table. 
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The “Proper Number of Seats” above ie bated upon a forecast of- 
the population of each part of the Kingdom in 1906 and in 1911: using! 
for this purpose the rate of growth, or in the case of Ireland the rate of- 
decline, which obtained during 1891-1901. In this connexion it may be‘ 
useful to state the actual distribution of population in the three parts of j 
the Kingdom.in 1901, and the probable distribution in 1906 and in; 
1911. • ! 


• 

Distribution of the Population of the 
United Kingdom, in 

1901. 

1906. 

1911. 

England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 

United Kingdom 

Percent. 

78-6 

10-8 

10-7 

Per cent. 
79-2 

10-8 

100 

Per cent. 
79-9 

10-9 

92 

100-0 

1000 

1000 


The foregoing statements show that no adjustment is needed in 
Scotland’s share of seats, and that Ireland’s excess must go to England. 
Here is the comparison for the three years 1901, 1906, and 1911:— 



In 1901. 

In 1906. 

In 1911. ' 

England and Wales 
Ireland . 

31 scats too few. 

31 seats too many. 

36 seats too few. 

36 seats too many. 

40 seats too few. 

41 seats too many. 


If an impending redistribution of seats is based upon the facts for 
1901 [31 seats being taken from Ireland and given to England] 
England will again remain under-represented in increasing proportion 
for an indefinite period—perhaps for twenty years. But if the 1911 
basis be used [40 seats being taken from Ireland and given to England] 
the under-representation of England would be deferred until after tho 
year 1911, and England’s over-representation, upon this basis, extend¬ 
ing in diminishing proportion to the year 1911, would be followed 
by England’s underrepresentation that would begin after 1911, and 
then continue in increasing proportion until a further redistribution of 
seats might bcrmade. 

We are quite justified in basing any impending adjustment of seats 
as between England and Ireland not upon the present distribution of 
population, but upon the distribution of population which will obtain a 
few years ahead of the present time. Only by this method can we 
avoid an immediate relapse intp the under-representation of England— 
an injustice which already has been endured for too long. 

John Holt Schooling. 
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0»a swallow, or even two, may not make a summer; yet after the 
production of Mr. Phillips’s Herod at Her Majesty’s, and in prospect of 
that of his niytsee at the same theatre, and of Paolo and Francetca at 
St. James’s, those who love to sit by the shores of old romance, while the 
players interpret between them and Shakespeare, may indulge in a 
forlorn hope that a revival of poetic drama is at hand. There are, perhaps, 
some signs that we are moving past that crude form of idealism which 
calls itself “ realism,” and pressing forward in quest of a more richly 
imaginative form of dramatio art; and Mr. .Tree did well in making the 
bold experiment of producing the dramatic poem of a young author, with 
all the pride, pomp and circumstance of the modern stage. But if we 
are to persuade Poetry to be more than an'occasional visitor; if she ia 
once more to make the stage her home, we must treat her with reverence, 
and prepare the stage for her reception. 

It is not enough that poetical plays shall be splendidly mounted, or 
even splendidly acted; and in these days of elaborate scenery and 
magnificent costumes—when the actor seems to be primarily regarded 
as a spot of rich colour relieved against a finely-toned background, 
rather than a personage with a significant part to play in a complex 
dramatic harmony—the acting is not always as splendid as the mounting. 
It is no less important that the verse shall be beautifully spoken. Our 
modern actors must devote more intelligent study Up the difficult art of 
speaking verse upon the stage than they have hitherto done. 

English blank-verse is a poetical form of which England may well 
be proud. It is a form of imaginative expression quite unique for 
range of thought and for subtlety in the suggestion of delicate phases of 
emotion. It is most necessary then that the actor who has to use such 
an artistic form should be a master of his craft. The dramatic author 
is always at the mercy of the company which produoes his work. It is 
almost impossible for the most experienced critic, to say nothing of an 
average audience, to see the play through the playing, and judge of its 
merits unbiased by inadequate representation. This is emphatically 
the case when the play is also a poem. How can any one feel the 
charm of a poet’s verse if it be marred in the delivery—“ like sweet 
bells jangled out tune and harsh ” ? And this it too often is, in the 
mouths of even the best-trained actors and actresses of the present day. 
An ear for the rhythm of verse, like an ear for music, needs careful culti¬ 
vation; and it is apparently a rarer gift than that of an ear for 
music. 

Before verse can be properly spoken on the stage, tho actor should 
have at least mastered the elements of its rhythm, the time and 
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phrasing of each line and musical passage of the poetry he has to 
recite. But merely to understand this is not enough; the speaker of 
verse is the instrument through which the poet speaks. He must 
therefore produce his voice properly, and have it under perfect control. 
The art of speaking and the art of singing are intimately oopnected, 
and their technique is much the same, as regards the management of 
the breath and the enunciation of syllables and tones. As Coquelin 
puts it, with epigrammatic concision: “ V articulation c’ eat V dma do Ut 
diction .” 

But all this is merely preliminary, and should be learnt as a matter 
of oourse by every child at school, if English men and women are ever 
to speak their oVn language decently in daily life, and England is no 
longer to remain the land of bad voice production. 

In a modern play the actor of average intelligence usually understands 
fairly well the meaning of what he himself has to aay. In dialogue so 
subtle as that of Shakespeare—to take the most familiar and notable 
instance—it is very different. Here there are wheels within wheels, 
suggestion within suggestion. It is often quite evident that the actor 
has but a vague notion of the thoughts and emotions he has to inter¬ 
pret, and of the delicate manner in which they are expressed in the 
intricate structure of the verse. Hence his tendency to emphasise the 
wrong words, even in defiance of the rhythm; to neglect the relative 
value of the various clauses of each sentence, and of the sentences of 
which each speech is made up. He should fully understand what he 
is saying, and convey each shade of meaning and emotion by intelligent 
emphasis and intpnation. Otherwise he is like an ill-trained singer, 
singing more or less out of tune. 

Fortunately, the general drift of Shakespeare’s speeches is usually, 
though by no means always, plain enough; so that he can stand a good 
deal of mishandling in their details. But why mishandle him more 
than is necessary ? Why these wrong emphases, these ill-timed pauses, 
this staccato delivery of legato passages, these inexpressive intonations, 
this very imperfect phrasing ? Why this anxiety on the part of some 
actors to gabble off their speeches as fast as possible, and get to the 
cue; and on that of others to make a grotesque gamut of their voices, 
and gambol up and down upon the lines, now hastening, now halting, 
as if the verses were made to be subjected to elocutionary fracture or 
dislocation? We hear a good deal about reverence for 8hakespeare— 
and the reverence may be genuine enough as far as it goes; but it 
must go much further if he is to be adequately represented on the 
stage. 

It may be said, and said truly, that if the verse be spoken as prose— 
that is, with a due regard to 'the emphasis demanded by the sense, it 
will take care of itaalf. So it will, to a certain extent, if it be really good 
verse. It is difficult to make Shakespeare’s verse sound like prose; 
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yet even this astounding feat is sometimes accomplished by the skilful 
employment of perverted ingenuity in evading the rhythm. 

She actor should, of course, be able to speak verse as intelligently and 
intelligibly as if it were prose. If he merely does this, reading the 
lines by .their sense-emphasis, their melodic form will be felt through 
his delivery. He has laid the foundation of a good style. This is 
far better than the attempt to make verse of them, to show the audience 
that he knows something about scansion—a very futile kind of know¬ 
ledge, of which I shall have something to say presently. Look to the 
sense first, and do not trouble your head about Bcansion, which is 
merely the anatomy of metre. So far, so good. But verse is not 
prose; and the final grace of the delivery of verse is that it shall 
be given with a perfect feeling for the harmonies of rhythm and tone; 
that its music may be made to sound like an emotional incantation. 
'When shall we hear our actors “ speak far above singing ” ? For to 
apeak verse finely, beantifully, is a rarer, if not a more difficult art than 
even that of singing well. 

The rhythm of English blank-verse should be thoroughly under¬ 
stood before this form of verse, so subtle, so elastic, so beautiful, can 
be properly delivered on the stage. Much has been written about 
English rhythms and metres; but the subject has hitherto been much 
obscured by reference to the Classic forms of verse, in which accent is 
subordinated to quantity—the length or shortness of the vowel-sounds ; 
while in English verse, quantity—or rather the fulness or emptiness of 
the vowel-sounds, is subordinated to accent. Yet in the Classic metres, 
as in tile English, there must have been a give-and-take between accent 
and tone; and in modern verse the tone element sometimes becomes 
almost as important as the accent. 

When English blank-verse delivered itself from the trammels of 
rhyme, that naturalised exotic in Teutonic verse, its coming into 
existence was no doubt due to an instinctive feeling after a freer 
metrical form, more suitable for speaking than for singing, and 
admitting of an extended harmony, with sustained passages and varied 
cadences. It was to the lyric metres much what dramatic recitative is 
to the stricter forms of vocal music. At first the nhw metre was but a 
Gregorian chant, stiff and bald, but stately and solemn. From Marlowe, 
who first handled it like a master, Shakespeare took it; and in his hand 
the rhythm became less obvious and conventional, more subtle and 
spontaneous, as the verse became a more and more perfect expression of 
the thought and emotion it embodied. 

The conventional type of a blank-verse line, os of the line in the 
“ heroic couplets ” of Pope, is a decasyllabic line consisting of five 
reiterations of an unaccented followed by an accented syllable— a line 
of “ five feet,” as it is called, as in “The Bape of the Lock ” : 

Ev’n th to/ Mbit; the ft/tal ta/gine rftsri/. 
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Or in Keats’s “ Hyperion ”: ! 

Before/ the d&wn/ in seS/aog die/ should blush/ 

But a succession of lines constructed on this strict plan would be very 
monotonous. Even Pope, who regarded any departure from this form 
as a "license,” managed to evade it with the greatest ingenuity; while 
in fine blank-verse it is difficult to find many such lines in succession. 
In these lines from Borneo and Juliet the monotony is relieved by 
redundant syllables: 

This bad/ of love/ hy s&m/mar’a ri/pening breath. 

Kay prdve/ a beAu/teona flCwar/ whan next/ we meet/. 

In fact, the beauty of this kind of verse depends upon the infinite 
number of variations by which the strict form can be evaded. 

How this evasion may be effected, we must now consider. The two 
elements of metrical structure and musical sound in English verse are 
accent and tone, which roughly correspond to form and colour in design; 
and to these may be added patue, which plays an important part in the 
rhythmical effect. 

Accent is primarily produced by the stress upon certain syllables, in 
the pronunciation of words of more than one syllable; secondarily, by 
the sense-emphasis—and this emphasis may be so strong as to make 
the accent of pronunciation of inferior importance. Monosyllables have 
no accent of pronunciation, accent bring a relative stress; but in verse 
they are accentuated by the sense-emphasis, not merely by their position 
in a line. They have, of course, a tone value, differing in quality as 
their vowel-sounds are hill or open, empty or close. Some vowel- 
sounds are hard to classify as to tone value, or timbre. They are 
modified by accent, emphasis, and by the combination of consonants 
which accompany them. The close e in pent has a more prolonged and 
slightly fuller sound than the close a in pet ; and this differs also from 
the obscure e in monument. 

The line ending with : 

Is populous city pent 

differs much in effect from the line: 

Our bruised aims bung up lor monuments, 

in which the obscure e in the last syllable is unaccented. Shakespeare, 
indeed, frequently ends his lines with these unaccented, obscure vowels, 
such as the obscure a, the obscure a —as in populace, and the obscure y— 
as in enemy, or in adverbs like bolily, by which he avoids the monotony of 
the recurrent final accent. 

Variation in the rhythm t>f a line in which the normal metrioal 
system of five feet is the standard, suggested and understood rather 
than maintained, may be effected in several ways, of which the most 
obvious are: 
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1. By changing the position of the accents. 

2. By suppressing some of the accents. 

3. By introducing secondary accents, or vocal stresses. 

4. By the introduction of extra syllables in the line. 

5. Bp the employment of light or heavy lines, in which empty or full 

vowel-sounds predominate. , 

Perhaps the most frequent change of position of the accent is that in 
which the line begins with an accented syllable, as in the first line of 
“ Hyperion ”: 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale. 

But in a line of five feet the accent may fall upon any syllable, even 
upon the first syllable of the last foot, as in: 

GUlding/ your for/time's dawn/. Till then, silence'. 

This form of accentuation is, however, very rare, though lines ending 
with two unaccented syllables are frequent, as in Hamlet’s: 

That blurs/ the giaoe/ and Mash/ of mod/esty'. 

Somewhat rare also is an accent on the first syllable of the second foot, 
as in Shakespeare’s: 

My life/ steads on the le/rel of/ your uream , 

and in Keats’s: 

My heart, iohes and; a drow/sy numbness pains/. 

An accent on the first syllable of the third foot occurs in Julia’s line iu 
“ The Two Gentlemen of Verona ”: • 

Bo ctlm/ good wind/ bl6w not a word, away : 

and in Swinburne’s: 

0 fair- facod son/ hilling/ the stars/ and dews/. 

An accent upon the first syllable of the fourth foot occurs in Milton’s: 

Intel ligence of heaven/ (ingel, serene/: 

and in Keats’s: 

Distinct/ and vi sible/ symbols divine. " 

Next we come to variations produced by the suppression of accents by 
the introduction of an unaccented syllable in one or more places, without 
introducing an accent elsewhere. This is frequently done; and there 
may be as few aa^wo accents in a line. 

A four-accent line is almost as common as the normal five-accent 
line. The first line of “Paradise Lost ” has but four accents: 

Of mta’s first disobtdienco, rfhd the fr&it; 

and in such irregular lines the arbitrary scansion is seen to be quite 
futile, so far as the reader is concerned. Scansion is merely a oonven. 
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tional method of analysing metre, with which he has as little to do as 
with grammatical analysis. A line should be read not by the scansion,, 
but by the rhythmical phrasing, which depends upon the sense-emphasis, 
and accentuation of the words. Even as mere metrical analysis it seems 
idle to attempt to stretch these lines of leas than fire accent on the 
Procrustear^bed of the five-accent line. What is gained by scanning 
this four-accent line from “ Hyperion ” in the ordinary way: • 

Bat grfry/hnired SAt/urn, qnl/et As/ a stfrne/; 

Why mark a hypothetic acoent on m, where none really occurs ? The 
broad rhythmical division of the line is marked by the comma. Four- 
accent lines are so frequent in blank-verse that I need not multiply 
examples. Three-accent lines are also frequent, as in The Tmpett: 

Inf fraud with a ffrrtitude from Heaven; 

in “Paradise Lost”: 

Fall'll chArub, to be wish is miserable; 
and in “ Hyperion ” : 

Beside the fraiere of a rivulet. 

Two-accent lines are much leas common, but they occasionally occur, 
as in Julia’s: 

As in revenge of thy ingratitude; 

in Juliet’s: 

'Tis bat thy nfrme that is my frnemy, 

and in Oheron’a: * 

With Ari&dne and Antlopa. 

In the line: 

To the wild singing of the nightingale, 

there is a secondary vocal stress on the word mild, but not a true 
accent. 

The sense-emphasis may, however, produce a stress upon a monosyl¬ 
lable so important that it becomes equivalent to an extra accent. Thus 
iu Swinburne’s lines from “ Atalanta ”: 


and: 


Bow dfrwn, erf, wAil for pity; is this a time, 
Nfry, should thins frwn seed sliy himself, O Queen? 


we have by the sense-emphasis a stress so strong updh ery in the first, 
and upon teed in the second line, as to be equivalent to an extra accent 
in each case; making them tines of six accents instead of five. Such 
heavily stressed tinea, usually kharged with frill vowel-sounds, are not 
unoommon. Thus, in the first tine of the “ Morte d’Arthur ”: 


86 111 diy lfrng the noise of battle rolled, 
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we have a line of five accents, reinforced by two full syllables all and 
day which take a heavy vocal stress to give them their full rhythmic 
value. It is not, however, a seven-accent line in the sense in which 
Swinburne’s lines are six-accent lines; because these words have no 
distinct sense-emphasis on them. It may be noted that these full-toned 
syllables tend to obscure the accent on the syllables with which they are 
in juxtaposition; while short unaccented syllables tend to increase the 
intensity of the acoent, which they throw into strong relief. There are 
but three short syllables in the line, and these tend to emphasise the 
accent on noiee and the first syllable of battle —the shortest syllable in 
the line, but thrown into relief by the two unaccented ones between 
which it is placed. Such a heavy and sonorous line is at the opposite 
pole from that swift keen line of Juliet: 

’Tin bat thy name that is my enemy, 

in which the antithesis between name and enemy is flashed out by the 
two accented syllables, which concentrate the meaning of the line, so 
characteristic of Juliet, whose vivid imagination always grips the 
essential facts of every situation in which she is placed. Shakespeare 
instinctively finds a rhythm expressive of the moods of his personages : 
for the diverse passions of Othello, Macbeth, Lear; for the sweet 
reasonableness and righteous indignation of Hermione; for the frank, 
wholesome joyousness of Perdita; for the patient loyalty of Imogen; 
for the overtopping pride of Coriolanus; for the cynical humour of 
Bichard HI; for the fanciful wit of Mercutio. To study his rhythms 
is to study the light and shade of his characters. < 

We have seen that there may be more than five accents in a line 
where the Bense demands it; but there may be a vocal stress equivalent 
to an accent, upon every syllable of a ten-syllabled line. Such a line as 
the second of these is conceivable: 

Have os, ye winds! Who heeds year malice now ■- 

Come' Four i—hall, nun, snow, sleet! Blow! howl! rage ! mar! 

Such lines as this, and the first line of the “ Morte d’Arthur," should 
be read as much by the tonal value of their syllables as by their accents; 
and, indeed, the tonal value is always of the utmost importance, as the 
music of the line greatly depends upon this. Hence Tennyson speaks of: 

Idon thing* out hit hollow oes and see, 

'' Deep-chested music. 

Some elocutionists have a theory that every line of blank-verse should, 
be made to take the same time in delivery. This is mere pedantry, so 
far aa the stage is concerned. The tempo of blank-verso, and especially 
dramatic blank-verse, is a tempo rviato ; the natural time of the delivery 
of each line depending upon the rhythm demanded by the sense and 
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emotional expression. Some lines are naturally grave and slow, like the 
" Morte d’Arthur ” lines ; others swift, like that two-aeoent line of 
Juliet, or suoh a line as this, in which there is no long syllable: 

It is her wit kindles his enmity. 

It would take up too much space to go into the tone-value*of lines, 
dependent Upon variation in the position and sequence of the vqjrel- 
eounds. For an approximately complete analysis of a line of verse, it 
would be necessary not only to mark the primary and secondary accents 
or stresses by means of dashes and dots, but the tone-values by means 
of long and short marks, with colour to represent the different vowel- 
sounds ; while the effect of the sequenoe of consonants should also be 
taken into acoount. 

I have already given an example of the introduction of redundant 
syllables. This is of frequent occurrence. There are several re¬ 
dundancies in Imogen’s lines: 

I am ill; hut your being by me 
Cannot amend me : eooiety is no comfort 
To one not sociable: I am not very rick, 

Since I can reason of it. Pray you trust me lure. 

So, too, in Swinburne’s : 

Lends indiscoveraUe in the unheard-of West. 

Such lines are usually easy enough to read, but occasionally there may 
be a little difficulty in getting the true reading at first sight. Imogen's 
line: 

* To one not sociable: I Am not vAry alok, 

may be read as above. In this speech the superfluous syllables seem 
to mark her effort to fight against the languor which is overcoming her. 

In speaking verse on the stage, may I say again that the actor 
should dismiss from his mind the arbitrary rules of scansion, dismiss 
the notion that each line must contain just five accents, no more or less; 
and that he should nover attempt to correct the poet’s metre by intro¬ 
ducing accents when they only hypothetically exist ? Fortunately, in 
most cases there ft no temptation to do so, the natural sense-emphasis 
and accentuation of words carry him along. It is in lines with few 
accents, and composed chiefly of monosyllables that this error of over¬ 
accentuation usually ooours. If the line: 

It is the eAst, and jAliet is the its, • 

be read with accents upon the s»’i, the strength of its effect will be 
muoh marred; for the intimate connexion between the three most 
important words, sari, Juliet, and stm, will be obscured. 

Another fault of delivery, whieh sometimes occurs, is the drawling out 
of conjunctions and prepositions, such as and and of, thus: 
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We have sootdied the mehe, not killed it; 

Shall doee oondke hertelf; whilst <mr poor malice 
Bem t ins in danger am her former tooth. 

We have now to consider the more extended rhythm of periods made 
up of several lines, in connexion with which the effect of pauses may be 
best Btndied. The position and duration of pauses depend plainly upon 
punctuation—itself dependent upon the grammatical sense. But punctua¬ 
tion-marks are not to be taken as absolute indications of the duration 
of the pause they indicate. A comma, especially, has different time- 
values in different situations. Even with the more precise notation of 
music, the full effect of a passage is not obtainable by keeping in time 
with a relentless metronome; and in speaking verse the duration of a 
pause must to a great extent be left to the intelligence of the speaker. 
It is enough to say that there are two forms of the abuse of pauses, not 
uncommon on the Btage. The gabbler, eager to be in at the death of 
his speech, takes his semi-colons and colons in full stride. The loiterer 
introduces pauses where none are needed, and gaspB out his lines in 
disjointed fragments, thus: 

O—what a—rogue—and—peasant slave—am I. 

■These faults should be reformed altogether. Pauses marked by 
punctuation may occur after any syllable of a line ; but where they are 
not judiciously arranged they tend to kill the rhythm; as, for instance, 
when two strong pauses cut off from two consecutive lines a portion 
equivalent to a line—thus producing a strong cross-rhythm which prac¬ 
tically destroys the line it distorts, as indicated in the fallowing passage: 

0 better I were dead —/dead in the bloom 
Of stainless maidenhood ! / I am a wretch 
Grown loathsome to myself:/ I oould for shame 
Stab with thy sword my breast/. 

This is a hypothetic instance, and, of course, an extreme one; but such 
an arrangement of pauses occasionally occurs. Shakespeare usually 
avoids it; but sometimes has it, as in Frospero's speech : 

To credit his own lie —/he did believe * 
lie was indeed the Duke;/. 

Such pauses should, as a rule, be avoided, or at least craftily used. In 
broken dialogue they may S9 confuse the rhythm as to make a passage 
sound like stated prose. These lines from Paulo and Francuca, if spoken 
on the stage, would be almost certain to suffer shipwreck: 

Om. What I ban snared, fa that I let my teeth. 

And lose with agony;/ when hath the prey 
Writhed from our mastiff fangs t/ 

■£**■ Giovanni, loose 

Kiancesca'e h e n ds— t h e teen ore fa her eye.. 
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Even where peases of this kind do not occur, the carrying of rhythm 
and sense from line to line needs dexterous management, or the throbbing 
vitality of the verse may be impaired, and the whole rhythmical move¬ 
ment made weak and indefinite. I hope such a passage as this may 
not be taken as a model of all that is newest and most exqgisite in 
blank-verse by the young poets of the twentieth century: 

Now since I must * 

Sorely be absent on affairs, I eoold 
Note easily Franceses lean behiml 
If you were by her side. 

Kit 

And whom 

Than my own brother would I better leave f 
Ah, brother, such a charge I cannot well 
Support. If this thing happened by same chance, 

I in the houee, you absent—'tie a duty 
I could not willingly take up. 

See how 

You oool to me. 

But it would be ungracious to point out the defects—if one may 
venture to think them so—of such lines as these, without acknowledging 
that in the more important scenes in the play any crudities which may 
be found are half redeemed by the poetical beauty of the passages 
in which they occur. 

It may be well now to consider in a broader way a few passages from 
Shakespeare, whose verse, being of the subtlest kind, in diction as in 
rhythm, demands careful study before it can be spoken properly. 
Acton often do very well in a rough way with their passionate speeches; 
while in those in which the emotion is more delicate, and the poetical 
charm of supreme importance, much is left to be desired. It is much 
easier to make an audience feel the rhetorical expression of passion than 
to make them feel the beauty of the poetry in which the emotion is 
made musical. It has been said that rhetoric is intended to be heard, 
poetry to be overheard; and on the ideal stage, where drama becomes 
poetry, all should be overheard. The poetry should be felt through the 
dramatic passion, like an incantation to the Muses. 

I shall begin mywtudy with two of Shakespeare’s simpler speeches in 
his early plays, and then pass on to a more complex one; endeavouring 
to show how clearly character is expressed in the rhythmical phrasing. 
Take Valentine’s first speech in Tht Ttco Gentlemen i, as he enters, in 
conversation with Proteus. His first line is spoken in reply to a 
previous speech, and closes the discussion between the heart-whole 
youth, eager to go in quest of adventure, and the stay-at-home lover— 
the butt of bis good-humoured raillery. 

Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus. 

The second line gives his common-sense philosophy of the matter: 

Home-kee pi ng youth have ever homely wits. 


Giov. 

JPao. 

Giov. 

Too. 

Giov. 
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An arrow (hot jestingly straight at the mark. His nest six lines 
express his regret that the infatuation of Proteus prevents him from 
sharing his own eagerly-anticipated journey. There is no important 
break in the lines, which should be given with a firm vigorous swing, 
the voioe well sustained. The last oouplet: 

But since (Aon lov'st, love still, and thrive therein, . 

' Even as I would, when I to lore begin. 

expresses his half-contemptuous pity for his friend’s amorous enchant- 
merit, a form of experience which he himself is content to postpone 
until he has seen the world. The character of the man is lightly 
and firmly touched in this first speech of Valentine, as that of Proteus 
in his. 

Now turn for a moment to i Midrummer NigM't Dream. This loses 
half of its poetry and significance when the great figures of Theseus 
and Hippolyta are dwarfed and made insignificant, as they always are 
on the stage: where they seem to be regarded as a part of the scenic 
background, in front of which Bottom and his Clowns play their antics. 
They should pervade the imaginative atmosphere of the play, like 
divine personages, sane, royal, magnificent, with latent practical energy; 
mighty wielders of the world's destiny in the midst of dreamers; the 
predestined parents of a god-like race. They aTe instruments of the 
august powers of Nature, apparently capricious, but kindly; here 
symbolised in Oberon and Titania, who are not fairies, but “spirits 
of another sort ”—spirits of divine elemental alchymy, who watch over 
the growth of plants, the developmental power of the seasons, and the 
generation of mankind. 

What actor, what actress, now on the stage could Bound the great 
open-air music of speeches like these, in which the spirit of Hellenic 
nature-poetry, and heroic romance lives and breathes in one of those 
" melodious bursts ” from “ the spacious times of great Elizabeth ” that 
inspired Tennyson? 

Hip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once. 

When in a wood of Crete they hay'd the hear 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant Chiding; for, beside the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seemed all one mutual cry: 1 never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

Tiit. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So dew'd,-so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 

Crook-knee'd and dew-lapp'd like Thessalian hulls; 

Slow in pursuit, hut match’d in mouth like hells. 

Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Wae never holla'd to, nor cheer’d with hum, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly. 

Vet this is all broad, simple, easily comprehended. It is all so 
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epeakdble. It only needs beautiful voices, and an instinctive feeling for 
rhythm, to make its dignity and beauty heard in resonant vocal music. 
But beautiful voices, and a beautiful method of speaking, are not 
things which were assiduously cultivated in England during the k ib- 
teenth century. * 

Much subtler than this is the verse of Orsino’s first speech in 
Twelfth Night. It expresses a more modern and complex civilisation. 
The speeches of Theseus and, Hippolyta are simple and direct; Orsino 
plays ingeniously with his emotions and thoughts. 

If mooio be Ike food of love, play on. 

Give me exoeat of it, that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again;—it had a dying fall: 

O, it came o’er my ear like the street sound 
That breathes upon a hank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour.—Enough; no more ; 

’Tin not so sweet now as it was before. 

O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou 
That, notwithstanding thy capacity 
Reoeiveth as the sea, nought eaten there, 

Of what capacity and pitch soever. 

Bat falls into abatement and low price, 

Even in a minute! So foil of shapes is fancy 
That it alone is high-fantastical. 

In the first line there is a tittle pitfall for the clever elocutionist who 
understands scansion. Ten to one he will read it: 

If music bd the food of love, etc. 

But Shakespeare i® always careful to make the relation between the 
important words the basis of his rhythm; and here it is music and food 
of love that are placed in apposition, and the emphasis should be placed 
on these words, not on be. 

The full meaning of this speech is not quite obvious at first sight: 
but without analysing it clause by clause, its general drift may be 
indicated. The Duke’s love is “ high-fantastical.” It is an exquisite 
rosthetic emotion, of which Olivia is the idealised object; and each mood of 
this emotion is tasted tike a fine vintage, and its full flavour enjoyed, 
until the surfeited palate demands a new stimulus. To the cultured 
person the old “ shape of fancy ” becomes wearisome when its freshness 
is exhausted; and Orsino Bighs for a new mode of {esthetic delight. 
His mood is a more exquisite phase of that of the euphuistic Borneo of 
the Boaaline period. This first speech, which reveals the self-conscious 
dreamer about love, rather than the ardent lover, should therefore be 
given with a deliberate dwelling upon every finesse of his mood. 

I cannot here go minutely into the phrasing of the speech, which 
could be better analysed viva voce. In the first part, ending with the 
couplet, Orsino expresses the emotion suggested by the music, and then 
dismisses it with the words: 


VOL. LXXX. HA 
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Enough; no move; 

’TU not to swtet n&w u it was beftae. 

The last line should be read as a line with three principal aooents 
and SDoondary stresses upon the words ’TVs and mu. These lines with 
a succession of monosyllables, and without punctuation, should bo read 
not*in a otaecato but a legato manner; the tone being carried on from 
word to word to the end of the line. The second part of the speech, in 
which he philosophises upon his emotion, needs a good deal of sus¬ 
taining power in the voice to give it its full effeot. If the twe paren¬ 
thetic clauses: 

notv itliatanding thy capacity _ 

Raoeiveth sa the sea, 

and: 

Of what validity and worth soever, 

be distinctly marked, it will go trippingly on the tongue. It is in tho 
proper marking of the words in apposition and antithesis, and of 
parenthetic words and clauses; and in the dexterous carrying of sense 
and rhythm from line to line, while not allowing the previous line to be 
completely swallowed by its successor, that the art of tho speaker is 
most delicately shown. Space does not permit of my attempting any 
analysis at the complexities of Shakespeare’s later style, as in some of 
Macbeth's speeches, in which clause is heaped upon clause, and 
metaphor upon metaphor. What I chiefly desire to point out is the 
intimate connection which lexists between the dramatic and poetical 
elements in his verse. With him the dramatic emotion seems to create 
the rhythm of the verse, and the character of the personage lives for us in 
the music of his speeches. 

But I began with Mr. Phillips, and to him, in conclusion, I return; 
as the Morning Star of the new English poetic drama, “ enskied and 
sainted ” by the verdict of the critics. Ein instinct has led him to depart 
completely from the Shakespearean tradition; wisely, I think—for tho 
bow of Ulysses is not easily bent. He is classical, in tho decorativo 
sense in which Lord Leighton’s work was classical. He does not 
attempt to elaborate character; but sketches picturesquo personages in 
effective situations. In form Serai, like Paolo and •PYanceaea, is idyllic. 
The action is simple—a severe outline to be filled with decorative colour 
within the outlined spaces; and he can be “ sensuous and passionate ” 
on occasion. His verse is modem verse, of course; yet it has its 
roots in the pre-Shakespeare an drama. Not content with going back 
to Marlowe, he goes back to the earliest writers of dramatic blank- 
verse. Take these lines from Ferrex and Porrex: 


And thou, O Britain, whilome in renown, 
Whilome in wealth and fame, shall thus be tom, 
Dismembered thus, and thus bo rent in twain, 
Thus wasted and defaced, spoiled and destrojod : 
These be the fruits jour dril wars will bring. 
Thereto it comes when (rings will not oonseat 
To glare adrioe, but follow human will. 
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These lines have a grave stateliness; but they are monotonous in 
rhythm. Now take these from Beni : 

Herod, before all these I here would thank you 
For honouring thus the Aamanean House, 

And making thru my bother the High-priest. 

Sinoo hie ancestral offloe ho resumes. 

We three are hound unto each other more: 

With him the rites of peace, with thee the award. 

With me a reconciling lore for both 

Now I do not mean to say that Mr. Phillips has made Ferrex mi 
Porrtx his model, or that these lines are as monotonous as the lines 
from that play ; hut merely that they have more affinity with the pre- 
Shakespearean form of verse then with Shakespeare’s. This older 
English drama was to some extent influenced by the dawning know¬ 
ledge of that of the Greeks. It was still a thing of " the buskined 
stage”—staff and stately; the action demanding conventional poses 
rather than spontaneous acting, and the verse probably declaimed in a 
kind of Gregorian chant. Shakespeare in giving more spontaneous life 
to the action, gave also more spontaneous life to the dramatic verse of 
Elizabethan drama. His aim was to get away from the Gregorian 
chant, and produce a perfect music of varied harmony—an ideal human 
speech for the human voice. Mr. Phillips recognises the fact, which 
the Greeks recognised, that monotony is Bn element of grandeur in art; 
and as the Greeks did, in their ornament as well as in their tragic 
iambics, he deliberately introduces elements of variety in subordination 
to the element of monotony. This struck me while hearing his verse 
upon the stage f and now that I have his text before me it is no less 
evident. I do not think the acton quite know what to make of this 
novel form of rigidly grandiose verse. From defective enunciation 
much of the sense of what was spoken escaped me; and in passages of 
broken dialogue, even where I heard the words, I was unable to decide 
whether I was listening to prose or verse. For one thing Mr. Phillips 
deserves praise: he has endeavoured to subordinate rhetoric to poetry. 
Whenever the acton attempted the ordinary stage rhetoric the verse 
suffered. a 

The Wagnerian music-drama is said to he the modern equivalent for 
the Greek play or trilogy; and it is so—a less simple, less stately, and 
very Germhn equivalent. Now in listening to Beni I had a 
curious feeling that I was listening to an English music-drama without 
the vocal boots. It seemed to me that,'to give it jta foil effect on the 
stage, it should have been cast in the Greek form with chorus; or that 
at least the vocal parts should have been scored in a form at recitative 
more delioate than that of Wagner, and with much leee complex 
orchestration, kept in absolute subordination to the vocal soore. 

This may, perhaps, be considering it too curiously; but something of 
the kind is in the air. Mr. W. B. Teats, whose genius is much more 
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distinctly lyrioal than that of lb. Phillips, hat who is working, like 
him, to win from the chaotic wilderness of the stage a little territory— 
a land of dreams—where poetry may reign supreme, has already had 
two of his poetical plays produced; and Mr. Yeats’s theory is that, as I 
hare sa,id before, poetry on the stage should he an incantation, convey¬ 
ing to the hearers what Keats has called “the power to dream 
deliciouslyHe at one time wished his verse to he delivered in a 
rhythmical chant—a kind of unscored Gregorian, accompanied all through 
by instrumental music. That is to say, his ideal drama is an a idealised 
melodrama, in the original sense of this word. Here, again, we aro 
in touch with a conception of drama more akin to that of the Cheeks 
than that of Shakespeare, and still more dose to that of the modom 
music-drama. Mr. Yeats is not a musician, and he had no idea of tho 
immense difficulty of getting spoken verse—tho rhythm of which is 
measured in one way, to go with music—the rhythm of which is 
measured in another way. He has now, I bolievo, coma to soe that 
the two parts, vocal and instrumental, must be reduced to a common 
denominator before they can be got to go together harmoniously. 

There are, no doubt, beautiful possibilities latent in such a hypothetic 
form of music-drama—not epic like 'Wagnor’s, but idyllic and symbolic 
like Mr. Yeats’s plays—which might give rise to a very charming form 
of lyrical recitative; but it is scarcely likely to take possession of tho 
stage to the exclusion of poetical plays more after the Shakespearean 
type, with spoken dialogue unaccompanied by music. Dramatic verso 
of a robust kind, if well-spoken, has a music of its own, and^might lose 
more than it could gain by being chanted to an orchestral accompani¬ 
ment. An unscored Gregorian, intoned at the sweet will of the actor, 
seems to me to be a hybrid form of art—something between speaking 
and singing, and without tho expressional capabilities of either. It 
might become a cuttut, a fashion of the day; but I fear that on tho 
ordinary stage, and chanted by tho average actor, it would degenerate 
into a form of incantation perilously resembling that of Jacques : “ on 
invocation to call fools into a circle." 


Jons Todkuhtek. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING AS A NEW WINTER EVENING PURSUIT, 
ESPECIALLY FOR WORKING MEN AND LADS. 

To the Editor of Thk Fobtnightly Revirw. 

Dear Sir, —As the publication of some letters on the above subject in 
the Spectator a few weeks ago, has called forth many inquiries from 
various quarters respecting the portable apparatus used by our Society, 
and how to apply it, a few observations on the subject may be interest- 
ingto your readers. 

The hall or place in which rifle practice is desired to be carried on, 
should not be less than about forty feet in length. It does not matter 
whether it has a stage or not; but any persons contemplating the intro¬ 
duction of this kind of rifle shooting in their locality, should send to the 
Assistant Secretary, Society of Working Men’s Rifle Clubs, 17, Victoria 
Street, London, S. W., a rough sketch of the plan of the hall, with dimen¬ 
sions, stating whether it has a stage at one end, and, if so, what height 
the floor of the stage is above the floor of the room. We can then direct 
our manufacturer to have the legs of the standards made in each case the 
appropriate length, so that the overhead travellers, which carry the targets, 
will run at a fairly uniform level; or we can attach the apparatus to 
brackets, if more convenient. 

Illustrations of the apparatus, directions for fixing* it, suggested rules, 
hints for the use *of committees and members of rifle clubs, and other 
persons who wish to adopt this kind of rifle shooting will be forwarded to 
anyone sending for them. 

The applications recently made to us have, besides those from London, 
come from such diverse sources as Liverpool, Tewkesbury, Uxbridge, 
liipon, Rickmansworth, Birmingham, Chester, Wimborne, Wateringbury 
and Belfast; from the London Diocesan Church Lads’ Brigade; from the 
Jewish Lads’ Brigade; from Oxford House, Bethnal Green; from several 
schools; from the 2nd V.B. Royal Fusiliers and other volunteer corps, for 
their drill halls; from the officer commanding the 3rd Battalion Goorkas, 
for India; from the Admiral Superintendent at Chatham, and from the 
officer commanding the cavalry depdt at Canterbury. 

Although this is neither a military nor naval matter especially, but 
essentially civil in its broadest aspect. Admiral Holland exactly hits the 
nail on the head when he writes:—“ I am anxious to help our local 
volunteers and our young naval men to take* a keen interest in becoming 
good shots, to make a pastime and a pleasure of it, altd not a tiresome 
lesson which some seem to suppose it must be.” 

The time has indeed arrived for reviving this question : ** Are not the 
recreations of a people a matter .for publie concern t” and more especially 
so their evening recreations, particularly in cities and towns. It has 
never yet been realised how much good can be effected by occasionally 
spending an evening in rifle shooting, for the means have not been forth¬ 
coming for utilising many places which may be available for the purpose. 
How many places are only partially used for other purposos, which on 
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winter evenings could be temporarily used for rifle shooting at no great 
cost! 

For a sum which represents the cost of a decent bicycle, a small rifle 
club of the description indicated can be fairly Btarted, and the cost of 
maintenance can be covered by the profit on the ammunition (even at the 
low price of from a farthing to a half-penny a shot) and a very trifling 
subscription according to circumstances. « 

* At, example of the apparatus can be seen at our office at any time, or, 
for a short period, at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, by 
appointment with the Hall Porter at that place. 

As an adjunct or a preliminary to more advanced and morp expensive 
rifle shooting at open ranges, it would be difficult to over-estimate its 
value, providing as it does for the combination of accurate with rapid 
shooting at moving targets, which will be a determining factor in the 
future lives of nations. 

As a matter of public policy it is exceedingly urgent, but it would be 
impracticable, at the present stage, for such an operation to be dealt with 
by the Government of the country. 

Our aim is to induce large numbers of wage-earning people occasionally 
to utilise their evenings, the only time which is at their disposal, in a 
manner which will be thoroughly interesting to themselves, and profitable 
to the State. 

We arc justified in asserting that the importance of our being able to 
prosecute our operations with rapidity givos place to few, if any other, 
matters before the public at the present time, and wo trust it may receive 
from you, by the promulgation of thiB information, the support which is 
at your disposal and within your discretion. 

1 am directed by the Committee of the Society to sign this letter and 
am, Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

C. E. Lvard. 

Chairman of Committee. 

Society of Working Men's Rifle Clubs. 

17, Victoria Street, Webtninbter, S.W. 

; 21 »t December, 1901. 


Wab Office, 

London, S.W. 

12/A December , 1901. 

Deab General Luard, —I have road with great pleasure the tatter written by the 
Committee of the Society of Working Men's Rifle Clubs, for the purpose of dcftcnhiug 
the manner in which rifle shooting may be made a winter pursuit, aud I sincerely trust 
it will be the means of arousing still greater interest in the w.irk of the Society. 

I cordially approve of the scheme and hope that the efforts of the Committee will 
meet with the success they deserve in the coming winter. 

1 am sure that there must be many working men and lads who will gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity which is offered to them of spudding a pleasant and 
instructive evening, and at the same time obtaining a knowledge of the use of the rifle, 
which would be of great valuo should their services ever ho required in defence of their 
country. 

Believe mo, 

Yours very truly, 

Roberts, F M. 


Major-General C. E. Luard. 
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COWPER AND WORDSWORTH. 

To At Editor of The Fortnightly Review. 

Sir, —I have read with deep interest amd appreciation Mr. Symons’ 
“ Wordsworth ” in your recent issue of The Fortnightly Review. 
None the less, I feel myself constrained—though with extreme reluctance 
—to protest against a phrase that incidentally occurs in it, in which 
Mr. Symons, referring to Cowper’s style, characterises it as “ mean rather 
than vicious." 

If Mr. Symons uses the word “mean" in its classic sense of “medium,” 
that is as neither'high nor low, but preserving a middle course, I am 
prepared to concedo that it may be justly applied to Cowper’s earliest 
compositions, those written in the rhymed heroic couplet. Yet, who 
judges a man—much less a poet—by his first attempts 1 And even here 
the word is not very happy, for these first excursions of Cowper into 
pootry are characterised rather by a certain domestic tameness —like that 
of his own hares for example, to which he, like them, had been reduced by 
the conditions of his mental captivity—his range being measured by his 
madman’s chain. 

But if Mr. Symons uses the word—as I devoutly hope he does 
not—in its accepted modern sense as implying the “ reverse of splendid,” 
then, as applied to Cowper’s best work (by which alone he, like Words¬ 
worth on Mr. Symons' own showing—must stand or fall), I must beg 
leave to deny it absolutely and altogether. I must further express 
surprise at its application to the style of a poet so deservedly and 
admittedly famous, and to whose genius such notable judges of style in 
our own day as Matthew Arnold, Stevenson, and Lord Tennyson have 
testified. But I aip the more surprised that the word should have been 
applied by one whom I had coma to regard as having a very fine ear for 
verso harmonies, such as abound in Cowper; and I am most of all surprised 
that uso of such a word should be made, even incidentally, in an article 
on Wordsworth. 

Loving and revering both poets as I do, I can see no advantage accruing 
to Wordsworth by any attempt to belittle Cowper, to whom he owed and 
from whom ho took—seemingly without acknowledgment—so much ; for 
as I have pointed out, Sir, by your kind courtesy, in the pages of The 
Fortnightly Review 1 and elsewhere,* the outlook of the two poets is 
in parts almost identical, and here and there their spirits are so indefinably 
interfused that the ordinary reader would find it difficult to discern where 
Cowper ends and Wordsworth begins. Also, With the mixed material 
he has left us, Wordsworth would have been wiser had ho been more 
chary of referoncos to Cowper’s * 1 prosaic verso” ; and much more should his 
admirers fight shy of similar criticism, for if Cowper be judged by such 
a standard, how shall Wordsworth escape 1 

Nay, as Mr. Symons has so lucidly shown, Wordswofth must only bo 
judged by his best, and I claim the same for Cowper. In both poets tho 
boautioB are scattered like oases amid whole deserts of aridity, but what 
refreshing and green oases they are! 

Moreover, Cowper had one advantage over Wordsworth, wit, which his 
greater disciple lacked, so that though Cowper in his longest passages 
may, like Wordsworth, be dry, ho is rarely altogether dull. 

(1) Fobtmiohtly Rsvisw, May, 1900. . (2) Trmpk Bar, January, 1895. 
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THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE—AND AFTER. 

True to its most ineffective traditions, the Foreign Office has 
rushed from apathy to spasms, and has attempted to compensate for 
torpor by extremes. With no warning given to the nation, no 
counsel taken, no urgency proved, the thing is done beyond remedy. 
We have passed, at a stroke of the pen, from splendid isolation to 
splendid complication, and the supreme question of Imperial policy 
has been decided without the least discussion of both sides of on 
immensely arguable ease, such os the most insignificant issue of 
domestio interest is supposed to demand. Among men of dear mind 
there are two, and only two, schools of thought on foreign policy. 
Both of them rest upon firm argument from facts. Then conclusions 
sore differently determined by the relative importance they attach to 
facts. To the older of these schools, the vital danger to the empire 
lies in Russia’s land expansion. To the later, that danger lies in 
the development, hand-over-hand, of German sea-power. For the 
one, the main problem of Imperial defence is found in the Straits of 
Korea or the Persian Gulf. The other sees it in the North Sea. 
Those who hold the latter view have been forced to the oonviction 
that the fixed and vehement Anglophobia of the Kaiser’s subjects 
must end by controlling the Kaiser’s Government. They are no 
mere enemies of Germany for that reason, os with grotesque and 
ignorant triviality is often suggested. They harbour no hatred. 
They advocate no conspiracy. They are influenced by nothing but 
objective evidence, and they look to nothing bat the sbsalnte security 
of the empire against the only form of attack by whioh it eon ever be 
subdued, and of which Buena, among all the Greater Powers, is least 
capable. They ore those who have the highest* opinion of the 
German people, who have given the closest study to its organisation, 
who owe most to its oulture. But they know that the aim, and the 
right aim from its own point'of view, of German polioy is to prevent 
war in the heart of the continent, spelling economic ruin, whatever 
the military result It hopes to supersede the internal quarrels of 
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Europe by waiting -with its neighbour* for external object*. Thi* 
idea is, and must be, fundamental, with whatever skill oonoeeied. 
From the Fan-German sheets of Leipzig and Munioh to the organa 
nearest to the oonfidenoe of the Wilhelmatraaae in Berlin, the German 
prow, which, has been assailing this country with every resource of 
virulence for the last few years, has rejoiced in the Anglo-Japaneee 
T$Baty. Why P They are as speoifio as shrewd in the teaaon. 

Those whose dearest dream is the destruction of our supremacy at 
sea, hail the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, not beoause it makes peaoe in 
the Far East secure but beoause it makes an agreement* between 
Russia and England impossible. This conclusion appears to be 
accepted with some complaoenoy among ourselves. But there is no 
halting there. The logic of the position carries further than that. 
We cannot baffle St. Petersburg without playing into the hands of 
Berlin. If an agreement with Russia is impossible, none but the 
blind can fail to perceive that a Continental ooalition is inevitable. 
Towards that consummation Lend Lonsdowne has done the worst 
that was feared from him by the oountiy when he was appointed to 
offioe. He has abandoned splendid isolation in the way of all ways 
beet calculated to incur the maximum of increased danger with the 
minimum of increased protection against it To have joined Germany 
when the Kaiser wished it seven years ago would have been one vital 
guarantee of our chief interests. To settle with Russia now would 
have been another. To make an alliance on account of Korea and 
Manchuria for the sake of tire most remote of all our looal and 
secondary interests is, indeed, a vital guarantee for Japan, but for us, 
none. There is no difference among Englishmen as to their duty 
and tbeir determination to stand between Japan and destruction. 
They would do that, treaty or no treaty. There can be no difference 
among Englishmen as to their duty and determination to uphold this 
agreement, onoe made, with all their might. But it was one thing 
to protect the insular existence of Japan. It is quite another thing 
to engage, as we shall find we have done, our whole Imperial power 
aad to compromise our whole Imperial policy for the active further¬ 
ance of her continental development; and from this point of view, 
the provisions of Lord Lansdowne’s alliance, aa it stands, can only be 
regarded as in the highest degree untimely, unnecessary, unequal, and 
injurious. 

Viscount Komura, the 'present Foreign Secretary at Tokio and 
fotmer Minister at Feltin, was credited two months ago (in a letter 
from the Japanese capital to the Politische Correspondent of Vienna) 
with tiie declaration that his oountiy required no alliance to co n trol 
Korea, but that it was equally important to prevent Russia from con¬ 
trolling Manchuria. This statement alone Would prove, if any doubt 
remained, that Lord Lonsdowne has placed our relations with Russia 
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at the mercy of Japan—end her deepest interest, for the present, is to 
keep the two Powers apart whose deepest interests lie in coming 
together. 

Whenever the House of Commons is unanimous it is, as we know, 
wrong. That the country should have accepted this sensational 
surprise with practical unanimity, and before it had time to think its 
way through* the whole matter at all, is no guarantee that tlge 
country is right. For it is precisely in proportion to the degree of 
thought they have devoted to the same subject that intelligent 
persons are apt to be found differing upon it. Nevertheless, the 
considerable effects produced by the Treaty are there. However 
local, so far as they are likely to he permanent, however temporary, 
where general, the considerable effects are there, and we must begin 
by recognising them. The Treaty has brought the mind of the 
nation fairly to the stroking point in the matter of foreign policy, in 
a manner that will compel us to think the situation out. It has 
undeniably increased the self-confidence of the oountzy. It has 
given us the only assured and effective friend we possess cm the 
globe. For the moment it has strengthened the position of the 
Government, which is always a diplomatic asset for a nation, 
however disappointing far an Opposition. Nor can it he denied that 
it has enhanced British prestige in every important capital of the 
world, and restored its predominance at Pekin, as the Treaty of 
Berlin formerly enhanced British prestige and restored its predomi¬ 
nance at Constantinople. We have since seen the effects of hacking 
the wrong horse, both in Aria and on the Bosphorus. Whether the 
future will work out the parallel with only too much closeness 
remains to he seen. Meantime, our international credit stands higher 
in every respect than at any moment since the srisuree of Xiao-ohau 
and Port Arthur. Nor can we refuse to admit far Lard Lans- 
downe’s treaty that it may easily have the main effects at which 
it aims, in depriving Bussia of the strategic control of her Trans- 
Siberian outlet, iu ensuring the ultimate reversion of Korea to Japan, 
in maintaining the integrity of China, and in preser v i ng, for an 
indefinite period, the peaoe of the Fur East. 

All these things the Anglo-Japanese Alliance may secure. So far 
the extraordinary oomplaoenoy by which it has been received in this 
country might appear most fully and obviously justified. But do we - 
suppose that we shall pluck mere roses and feel no thorns P Do we 
think that we shall reap all these results in the Fur East without 
being called upon to bear any reaction elsewhere P Showing, as 
instinct and experience must teach us, that this bargain cannot be all 
profit, have we made the slightest attempt to oonoeive a likely balanoe-, 
sheet and to reokon losses against gains? From the point of view of 
Asiatic policy we are all now agreed, it seems, that backing the wrong: 
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horse in Turkey, by the Crimean War and the Berlin Congress, was 
the most futile and expensive stroke of business we ever did. It has 
proved impossible to reform the Ottoman Empire, and no one knows 
whether it will be feasible to reform the Chinese, to arrest its decay or 
to prevent disintegration. By blocking Russia in the Near East we 
diverted her pressure towards Afghanistan and the Far East. The 
Balkans, where no territorial change can now be inode except 
through Armageddon, remain blocked, and we shall not get the relief 
to that quarter that, when too late, we are inclined to desire. Hie 
inference is irresistible. The more successful the present Treaty in 
checking Russia in the Far East also, the more speedy and sure will 
be its effect in bringing the whole glaraer-pressure of Muscovite policy 
to bear upon Persia, upon Afghanistan, and the Indian frontier, 
upon the very points which those who are most in favour of this 
Treaty oonsider the vital quarter of the Empire. They say that 
an accommodation upon Manchuria might he possible, hut upon 
Persia—in respect of allowing our rival access to the Gulf—never! 
Yet they take a course which more endangers Persia, and, it is 
perfectly safe to say, will have no influence whatever upon the sub- 
stanoe of the position in Manchuria. Russia has been taught that 
her retaliation in Asia was the sure way of making us change our 
views as to the Near East, and we have changed them. She must 
necessarily conclude that new retaliation upon the Indian frontier is 
the only policy by which our opinions as to the Far East are likely 
to he altered; and lord Lansdowne has practically invited her to 
pursue that policy. We can only await results v?ith the knowledge 
that there must be results. Wehave not exhausted the civilised and 
other resources of St. Petersburg. Russia puts a fair face upon a had 
It is not her custom to show her cards. But if we interpret 
her intentions by the unnatural moderation of her Press, and are led 
away by gratifying verbiage from disquieting facts, we are laying up 
for ourselves same instructive surprises. We are pursuing irrecon¬ 
cilable aspirations by disconnected expedients, and the mnnW»t»bi ? 
the alarming suggestion which emerges from the Allianoe itself and 
the Ministerial explanations of it, is that the Foreign Office has 
no foreign policy . 1 

The Treaty is untimely.—Mr. Balfour declares in effect that there 
are no motives behind it but those which must be plain to the pl«> 
man. If this is so, it is difficult to understand why the instrument 
should be concluded and declared now. The Chinese crisis had passed 
out of the acute phase. No controversy, like the disputes as to Port 
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Arthur and the Northern Bailway, directly threatening our national 
prestige or the interests of our subjects, was known to be impending. 
If M. Lessor had succeeded in securing Id Hung Chang’s signature 
to iLp proposed Busso-Chinese Agreement, which it is perhaps 
intended to prevent, no serious or special interest of ours would have 
been affected. Hallways and mines in Mongolia are of as little 
fundamentaTlmperial concern as mines and railways in the moan. 
As regards Manchuria, which is a matter of perfect indifferenoe to 
Germany, we have even more reason to leave Russia unmolested m 
that province, precisely as we expeot to be let alone in Egypt. Her 
position there, morally and practioally, is what ours is upon the Nile, 
exoept that she *is bound even more strongly to remain, bound by 
every rivet in the Trans-Siberian Railway. Reoent events had 
made it more desirable than before that we should studiously improve 
our relations with Russia as the only means that exist, or will exist, 
for arresting the development of Anglophobia in Germany. Yet we 
choose this moment of all others for enabling Count Biilow, and all 
who had been chastened by the incipient promise of an Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement , to wadi their hands in invisible soap. In two respects, 
Russia, since Count Muravieff’s influence was removed, has behaved 
extremely well. If the Kaiser refused to reoeive Mr. Kruger, so did 
the Tsar. No Russian minister during the war has publicly spoken 
to the deliberate detriment of English prestige as the German 
Chanoellor has done. Above all, and so far as the oountry is aware, 
the attitude of St. Petersburg in connection with the change of 
succession in Afghanistan has been irreproachable since the death of 
the Ameer. Yet the settlement in that country is by no means 
assured. The new reign is still in a position of unstable equilibrium. 
Grave disorders are possible and probable, and will be so until 
Habibullah has proved himself the master, as his father had to do. 
Russia is too poor for war, but she is richer than any other Power for 
intrigue, and to challenge her activity at the unusually vulnerable 
spot, and at the present juncture, is a venture in which Lord 
Lansdowne exhibits amazing nerve. 

If the actual tide chosen for oonduding the Treaty is angular, 
its precipitate publication is unintelligible. In British interests, at 
least, every consideration would seem to demand that it should have 
remained secret. With Afghan affairs in a delicate posture upon the 
one side, we are still engaged upon the other in th^ South African 
War. There is a grave contingency hare which the dullest mind 
cannot shed out of sight, and for whioh Ministers must be assumed 
to be fully prepared. If no .connection should appear between the 
state of affairs upon the Indian frontier and their state in South Africa 
before the war is got fairly under, we shall he extremely fortunate. 
But if, by evil hap, that connection should appear, and the oountry 
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should be celled-upon to fc«e troubles in Afghanistan Mills its hands 
axe tied elsewhere! It ia impowdble not to remember what brought 
down Lord Beaoonsfield’s Government: it waa the rfniater con¬ 
junction of trouble# in South Africa and Afghanistan following the 
Treaty of Berlin . The question of the timelines of the Treaty is 
rmtu thatonly bo determined by events. Its present publication 
is*valuable for Japan* calming the nerves of her people and relieving 
a hmmmt of anxiety that had been growing painful and dangerous. 
But, from the British point of view, the most elementary con¬ 
siderations of prudence would have demanded that the publication 
should have been deferred until we were free to face all consequences, 
so matter where or when arising. 

The Treaty is unnecessary.—If anything is certain in politics, it is 
that the integrity of China was in no more danger than that of 
Turkey. Russia's claim for special privileges in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, whatever they have been, were infinitely less relevant to 
the fundamental interests of the Empire than the concession for the 
Bagdad railway. Before the first term of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty has expired that enterprise will be bringing the military 
power of Germany within posable striking distance of the Persian 
Gulf. We are passive, if, indeed, we ore not accomplices, in this 
remarkable transaction. Yet we still pursue the method of allowing 
Germany to steal a horse where Russia may not look over a hedge, 
and while we do not think for a moment of opposing German 
railways upon the shortest route from the Continent to India, we 
encourage Prince Ching to refuse his signature when M. Lessor 
seeks concessions in Manchuria and Mongolia, insignificant by 
oompaxison with the Bagdad railway far commercial and strategical 
purposes alike. As regards the integrity of China at large, there is 
■till less possibility of proving urgency for this Treaty. No Power is 
more opposed to the partition of China than Russia, who hates the 
thought of an arrangement which would foroe any sphere of influence 
that might fall to her to march with that of Germany. Either the 
attempt to divide China would result in huge anarchy, disastrous to 
all the Powers involved and menacing Siberia? or, if it succeeded, 
millions of Chinese, under the infinitely superior organisation of 
Germany, would place Asiatic Russia at the Kaiser's mercy, and 
reduce the Tsardom to a position of subeervienoe to Berlin for 
generations. If Russia were secured in her Trans-Siberian outlet 
through Manchuria, nothing would he easier than to obtain her 
signature to a treaty providing for the integrity of China at large. 
We admit, as we must admit, the special interest of Japan in Korea. 
Is it possible to deny the special interest of Russia in Manchuria P 
Our aim should have been not to reoognise one but both of 
these ambitions, to endeavour, if we interfered at all, to mediate a 
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effort to effect the on}- ratkmalsettlsment failed, and t»jriMatoe 
Japan tmder all circumstances against destruction if her se a pow ar 
■were threatened by a ooali i icm. Japan In tnm should have engaged 
her fleet* to aaoet our own whenever we were engaged in war in 
Aaiatio waters with mare than one Power, no matter what might he 
the origin of the quarrel. We can never have too large a margin of 
naval superiority anywhere. This would mean that we should agree 
to protect Japan when threatened in her insular existence, precisely 
as the three Powers guaranteed the territory of China after the 
Treaty of Shimonoeeki. Manchuria and Korea should have been left 
out of the question for reasons to he developed at a further point of 
this argument In other words, England and Japan might have 
oonfined themselves to an exchange of naval guarantees providing 
against the attack of mare than one Power on either, anywhere in 
Asiatic waters. That would have effectually secured Japan against 
destruction. It would also have secured us against this conceivable 
contingency—that if we were involved in a struggle with the Dual 
Alliance, on acoount of quarrels connected with Afghanistan'or the 
Persian Gulf, Russia might he able to secure the neutrality of our 
ally by relinquishing Korea to her influence. For Russia that is 
always a possible solution, as the present writer reads the Treaty. 

This is the solution far which we shall do well to he prepared, if 
war upon the question is avoided within the term of the instrument, 
and the "moral occupation” of Korea by Japan has advanced, 
instead, as it probably will, to lengths impossible to reverse. In the 
end we shall get war out of this Treaty if Russia resists, at nothing 
out of it if Russia is subtle. An exchange of naval guarantees upon 
equal terms for all Asiatic purposes, would have been, under all the 
circumstances, necessary and advisable. To make an engagement 
which, if we plunge below its verbiage to its practical meaning, 
hinds us to hack the continental expansion of Japan and to resist 
the effective occupation on the part of Russia at the territory 
traversed by the vital extremity at the Siberian railway, this is 
what was not advisable and was not neoessary. 

The Treaty is unequal.—It is not of course meant that there is the 
slightest derogation from our honour or our dignity cor our morals 
in allying ourselves with an Asiatic race or a non-Christian Power. 
"Upon the expedition for the relief of the Legations, the Japanese 
distinguished themselves in point of morals shove ^nare than one of 
the European peoples, and especially from the authors of the massacre 
of Blagoveshchensk. Japan is, for all civilised purposes, a self-con¬ 
tained Power- Spedfio and unique civilisation is aooepted by some 
philosophers as the only sanction for the national idea. In that 
respect the extinction of Japan would he a greater loss to the intel- 
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leotual activity and ethioal interests of mankind than the disappear¬ 
ance of several of the European peoples. Whether the empire c4 ; the 
Mikado will continue its assimilative power, like the Aryan races, or 
will again reach a point of saturation, that is what remains to he 
seen. At present there is no reason to believe that the permanent 
capacity for progress will not continue to act parallel with the 
oeaselees evolution of the white nations. _ _ ' 

As regards the faot that Japan is a non - Christian Power, we are 
advanced beyond the age of the Crusades, though even in the age of 
the Crusades the chivalry and enlightenment of Sa l adi n shamed those 
of the Crusaders. There is not one trace of Christianity in the 
public morals of any of the white Powers. Self-preservation is the 
fundamental law of their policy, as it is that of Japan, and self- 
preservation is the great common denominator. It is not only 
Heaven’s first law, it is the first law of earth as well, and perhaps 
that of the devil also. Japan has a right to be aooepted as the moral 
and intellectual equal of any people unless and until the oontrary is 
proved. In any ease, the Japanese are infinitely preferable allies 
upon the ethical score to the Turk, whose allianoe we have not long 
abandoned, and whose friendship the Kaiser is still glad to cultivate. 

No, the inequality of the Treaty is in no sense moral. But it is 
diplomatic. The allianoe, whether immediate results or ultimate 
probabilities be considered, is not a bad aot, but it is a bad bargain. 

It is a bargain of a nature unprecedented in our own history, and 
without example in the existing diplomacy of Europe. It is a treaty 
that guarantees the vital interest of one party but no vital interest of 
another. It is a treaty that may work out by perfectly oonoeivable 
methods so as to result in leaving all the profit on one side and all 
the risks on the other. It is a treaty by which the more effeotually 
the common interests of a number of nations—not the high contracting 
parties only—ore safeguarded in the Far East, the more assuredly 
our separate and specific interests will he made to pay elsewhere for 
the general philanthropy of the former benefit. When have we 
surrendered our splendid isolation before on such terms? What 
European Power in modem times has ever made an allianoe against 
which, as a business arrangement, a similar indictment could be 
plausibly drawn? In this case, it oan be not merely drawn but 
proved. Let us see upon what bases ell our own previous alliances 
have been contracted sinoe* parliamentary government began. In 
the wan of the ‘Pragmatic Sanction we subsidised Austria against 
Franoe and Frederick. The aim was to abate the strength and the 
pretensions of s rival with whom the struggle for world-empire was 
beginning to open. In the Seven Tears’ War we subsidised Frederick 
himself against France, and in the settlement we won America and 
India. He retained Silesia. This was probably the most profitable 
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alliance for ns ever entered into by a nation. When ire subsidised 
the Continent against Napoleon for the primary purpose of self- 
preservation, we completely assured for a oentuxy our oolonial and 
maritime supremacy. In all these oases our alliance invariably rested 
upon the fundamental interest of both parties. There was no possi¬ 
bility of their entailing dangers more serious than any removW. In 
the Crimean War, hideous blunder as it was, Franoe and England 
had the same definite aim and an equal share of the risks and 
charges. It was not posable that one party might gain and the other 
lose, and. both supposed themselves to be directly pursuing their 
paramount interest. All these alliances, in short, were aimed against 
the intrinsic aggressive farce of oert&in Powers, and were not merely 
designed, like the Anglo-Japaneso Treaty, to block their force at one 
particular outlet, with the risk of driving it to the attempt to break 
out in some other and even less desirable quarter. 

This is the essenoe of the question. We can emphasise the point 
by glancing at the alliances of the Continent. The Holy Alliance 
was a complete mutual insurance system. The dynastio friendship— 
and that is everything where in one of the countries nothing hut the 
dynasty counts—between Prussia and Bussia has existed without a 
rupture for a century and a half, for the simple reason that they are 
on each other’s flanks in such a relation that their enmity would he 
mutually ruinous, and while they stand together nothing else can he 
fatal to either. In case of accidents, however, to the wire to St. 
Petersburg there is, or has been, the Triple Alliance, safeguarding the 
main interests of all the parties to it so far as human arrangements 
can provide that security. The Dual Alliance gives peace and safety 
to France and Bussia, and hinds Berlin over to good behaviour. The 
great European treaties, into which we might have entered at an 
earlier period had we contemplated any tying of our hands, set up the 
equipoise of Power against Power, combination against combination. 
That is what Lord Lansdowne’a local alliance does for Japan, whose 
interests are all concentrated in the limited circle to which it applies. 
For England it does nothing of the kind, once it touches but a small 
segment upon the immense periphery of our Imperial interests, and 
can only he effective at that point by intensifying elsewhere a peril 
against which no equivalent protection is guaranteed with the same, 
or anything like the same, certainty. In short, the Anglo-Japaneee 
Treaty, in the nature of its inequality, is like none other we ever 
made, and none other existing. It affords a oomplete insurance against 
all vital dangers for one of the parties, Japan. But so far as any 
vital dangers to us are concerned, they are not prevented; they are 
only transferred; they are probably increased. 

For the shore of Japan there oanbe no question that she has 
effected as brilliant an achievement as any in the annals of 
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dipknu^. Ill iOaniMfiM end p r oo o erions at Tokio and Yoko¬ 
hama are justified in a sense that has not been folly realised in this 
country. The Continental suggestion that Albion him again revealed 
a particularly deep example of her perfidious craft and ensnared 
Japan into something like a fool’s bargain, is one that will not 
endure'a moment’s examination. The Goman Press is particularly 
bqpy in urging *1»« point. Their argument is thdt Japan is 
exceedingly unlikely to be attacked by more than one Power, and 
may therefore remain without benefit from the Treaty. England, 
upon the same hypothesis, is oertain not to be attacked exoepi by more 
than one Power, and is, therefore, assured of receiving toe benefit of 
the Treaty, if involved at all. This is toe merest quibble of specula¬ 
tive plausibility. Had Japan remained isolated, and made the least 
move towards intervention in Korea under toe circumstances contem¬ 
plated in Lord Lansdowne’s treaty, she would be again, as in 1895, 
liable to attack, not from two Powers, bat from three. The Berlin 
organs forget their history. They urge that France would he re¬ 
luctant to interfere. She was reluctant after the Treaty of Shimonoseki. 
Her hand was forced by toe eagerness of Berlin to restore the wire 
to St. Petersburg by assisting the.Tsar—on terms. The Dual 
AJlianoe was at stake, and Paris was forced tc move. If she were 
again in toe same predicament she would take the same action. If 
Germany had another opportunity to act with her two great rivals, 
and to substitute new partnerships for old quarrels, she would again 
take advantage of it, not out of ill-will to Japan, but in pursuance of 
the far-reaching interests of her own Europeap policy, and for 
another extension of her Asiatic position. That would have been 
the prospect had Japan remained isolated. The overwhelming proba¬ 
bility is now all toe other way. Germany will risk nothing in too 
naval line until she is tolerably convinced that she sees her way to 
suocess through toe sire and perfection readied by her fleet, toe dis¬ 
tinctions of her opponent, and toe rapidity and definiteness of her 
own action. In any oase Berlin could not again strike in with the 
Dual Alliance against England and Japan in the Far Eastern 
question without risk of seeing toe American flavy ranged upon 
the other side. France, freed from the invidious pressure which con¬ 
strained her to irksome notion in 1895, would certainly refuse to join 
Buna for the purpose of keeping Japan out of Korea, and with toe 
prospect of seeing the fleets of toe old Dual Alliance shattered by 
thoee of the new. Bnt neither will the Government of St. Peters¬ 
burg think for a moment of risking its ships with the odds all 
against them. They are too expensive,, and take too long to build, 
to be exposed to ruin or capture in an otherwise profitless or 
disastrous struggle. Bnasia will watch and wait. 

Hie ease is very different with Japan, who will act and advance. 
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At one stroke she is freed from theuightmare ftn* weighed upon 
Her. Her insular existence is rendered safer then that ofaay 
oountry in the world with the single exception of the United States. 
The Japanese can play a damling game with nerre, knowing that 
they play it on limited liability, and that if the worst came to the worst 
they would be shielded from the last penalties of losers. No con¬ 
ceivable disaster in a Continental imbroglio can result, so long at the 
treaty with England stands, in making their position permanently 
worse than it is now. Their island-base is impregnable within its 
seas. Xf they should engage Russia alone single-handed, and vic¬ 
toriously, no one would be asked to share their suoceas. If they 
failed their retreat would he absolutely covered, since Mr. Balfour 
has laid down a species of Monroe Doctrine far the Far East by 
declaring what is true, that we cannot allow the destruction of Japan 
under any circumstances. We should not allow it, for instance, if 
Russia alone chanoed to win single-handed and were on the point of 
pushing conquest home. There can be no doubt that benoeforth 
whoever stands to lose, Japan stands all to gun. It is extremely 
unlikely that she will fail to improve her opportunity. 

Just here we oome to the great flaw in this instrument from the 
point of view of general Imperial policy. That Japan shall not be 
crashed oat while we can help it is a determination upon which the 
whole Empire is now agreed. No one would have objected to a 
formal parliamentary declaration in that sense, treaty or no treaty. 
An exchange of naval guarantees in accordance with that principle 
would have been right policy. But Lend Lonsdowne’s treaty goes 
far beyond the purely defensive in its scope, and it admits of some¬ 
thing very far indeed from what it means, upon the side of the 
Foreign Office, to aim at, the mere maintenance at the status quo. 

Whatever may be the case in China, in Korea there can be no genuine 
question of preserving the status quo. Nothing oould he more mis¬ 
chievous than to pretend the oontraiy or to allow our sense of realities 
to be blurred by diplomatic fictions. The situation in.the peninsula 
offers no parallel to any condition that exists or oan exist in China 
proper. There *lfe trading Powers compete for commerce and con¬ 
cessions or seise isolated eoigns of vantage to serve for bases in the 
contingency Of oonfliot. In Korea, what is aotually going cm is the 
most powerful of all processes by which a status quo can be altered— 
the methodical occupation of the country by another raoe; and the 
ideal of Japan is not the independence and integrity of Korea, but the 
permeation, the saturation, the acquisition of that territory. Far the 
Mikado’s subjects, as Count Bans von Kcenigmnarok well expressed it 
(in a reoent number of the German Asiatio Society’s valuable new 
organ, Alien ), “ To have or not to have Korea is for Japan To Be or Not 
ToBe.” If the peninsula were in the hands of another Power, it would 
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threaten the island as imminently as a foreign oocrupation of Ireland 
would menaoe Great Britain. For centuries the Japanese have 
regarded the destinies of Korea as mysteriously knitted to their 
own. Knee their expulsion from the mainland after the Treaty of 
Shimonoaeki it has been the one primary object of their oonoentrated 
and desperate ambition—the key to whatever future may be beyond. 
It v the fortress of their independenoe ; the easiest market tor their 
trade; their granary for the defioienoy of their harvests; the field pf 
colonial emigration and enterprise for their surplus population ; their 
Greater Japan. They ore dotting the nearest coast of Korea with 
settlements. The Mikado’s subjects are passing over the straits in a 
steady stream. They have the trade of the whole interior in their hands, 
and are saturating it with investments in every species of under¬ 
taking. They had already purchased from the American Syndicate 
the first Korean railway from Seoul to Chemulpo, and have just floated 
a company in Tokio which is to build an infinitely more important 
line from the capital to Fusan, the port upon the Straits which stands 
to Shimonoseki, though at a far longer remove, as Calais does to 
Dover. 

The Anglo-Japanese Treaty will immensely aocelezate the rate of 
“moral occupation,” and will facilitate the final subversion of the Korean 
status quo in their own favour, which is the inevitable aim of Japanese 
polioy. The deoisive moment has come, and the statesmen of Tokio 
would he more than human if they did not Btrain every nerve during 
the next few years to make sure of their prise. Artiole I. of the 
Treaty entitles Jspan to intervene in Korea if her political, commercial, 
or industrial interests are “threatened," whether by axtom.l 
aggression or internal disturbances. There is an extraordinary 
latitude in this provision. Though nothing is said about auseminty 
in the preamble and even independenoe is mentioned, what the first 
Article does, so far as we are oonoerned, is to reoogniae Korea as the 
Transvaal of Japan. The Court of Seoul is inolined to fear the 
Mikado more than the Muscovite, and disputes will not be avoided as 
the uitlanders become more numerous and powerful. We have 
seen reoent instances. The ineffectual potentate forbade cables to be 
landed. Japan ignored the prohibition, and established the nmrnmmt . 
oations. The Emperor sought to close the ports against ship¬ 
ments of rice to meet the scarcity in Japan. The latter forced the 
removal of the embargo. This, it will be seen, was a serious question. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that endless elements of oomplica- 
t«w «*i«t; that Japan, and Japan alone, must be the judge of the 
oirou m s tanc es making intervention necessary; that die can fame the 
issue at almost any moment; that it is precisely one of the situations 
in which the guns are most apt to go off of themselves, and that we 
have henceforth no real control over the course of fate in the Far 
East. No treaty was ever made upon a more explosive basis, and we 
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oan only indulge the pious hope that the match may he withheld, 
and that sparks may leal to light. But what we most he prepared 
for is to see Japanese commercial enterprise and political energy 
developing somethinglike an incandescent activity in Korea. 

In China, on the outer hand, it is exceptionally useless to attempt 
any speculation as to the effect of the Treaty. It is designed to pro¬ 
vide against %ztemal aggression or internal disordara. The caaea will 
depend upon the droumstanoes, and no data exist, as in the instance 
of Korea, upon which any good judgment of the trend of events cut 
be formed. If there were another Boxer outbreak the Powers would 
either he united against it, as if the Anglo-J apanese Allianoe were not 
in being, or a line of cleavage would open upon immediate interests, 
precisely as it would do whether Lord Lansdowne and Baron 
Hayashi had signed the Treaty or not. Reform may be vigorously 
undertaken under Japanese supervision throughout China. Bnt a 
very different contingency cannot be left out of aooount. The agree¬ 
ment, stimulating Japanese progress in Korea upon the one side, may 
hopelessly confirm the spirit of stagnation in the Middle Kingdom. 1 
Necessity has hitherto seemed likely to be the only mother of reform. 
To relieve the Chinese from the fear of losing their integrity may 
prove the worst of all ways of trying to preserve it, and Prince 
Ching’s lofty refusal, upon learning of the new allianoe, to hold any 
further discussion upon the unhappy Manchurian agreement with 
M. Lessor, suggests reflections not wholly reassuring. There is 
something like celestial irony, in more than one sense, in the inci¬ 
dental fact that America regards Lord Lanadowne’s treaty as 
guaranteeing the open door for her trade, and as ensuring the United 
States at least an equal share with England in any commercial 
advantage that may aoorue from the allianoe, without the slightest 
participation in its risks. 

But the probabilities axe far less of any measurable effect from 
the Treaty upon the fate of China—which will be determined by 
nothing but the psychological mystery, whatever it may be, working 
at the bottom of the minds of the Chinese themselves—than of a 
profound reaction-upon our Imperial policy far nearer home. Lord 
Lansdowne expressly declares that the engagement, ae Prince 
Ghing appears promptly to have assumed, applies to Manchuria. 
There is a large school of politicians in Japan who believe that 
Russia ought not only to be barred out of Korea but should be ousted 
from the Tartar provinces. There is no guarantee that this view 
may not be farced upon the Mikado’s Ministers before the expiration 
of the Treaty in its present form. If Lard Lansdowne were led 
to enter upon a policy of pin-pricks against Russia in Manchuria 
nothing oould be more wantonly mischievous. We oan only trust that 
there was some glimmer of reality in Mr. Balfour’s assurance that 

(1) " China,” a Tientsin paper, “ may sow nlapae into her' mnocstrsl wbu! ’" 
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there was “ nothing dearer to the heart ” of Hie Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment then the improvement of its relation* with the Tsar’s. Hums’* 
title to he in Manchuria is as irregulsx hut real as oun to be 
in Egypt. If she requires a permanent argument for remaining 
there die .will rimply have to moke an easy adaptation of the words in 
which the High Contracting parties to the Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
contemplate intervention for the protection of their special interests 
against foreign aggression or internal disorder. An excuse for the 
latter plea is never likely to he wanting, and Bussia, again by the 
truly “ Celestial ironies,” may ohooBe, if she likes, to regard Anglo- 
Japanese policy as the unreasonable aggression upon her special 
interests which would justify her in maintaining thq occupation of 
Manchuria upon Anglo-Japanese principles. 

If war is avoided, then the only definite results dearly to he 
expected from the Treaty are two. Bussia will not he dislodged 
from Manchuria: Japan will be established in Korea. Let us he 
Bure that we grasp the significance of the latter foot in thinking out 
the reflex actum of Lard Lansdowne’s alliance. In possession of 
both rides of the Straits between her islands and the mainland, Japan 
cute the communications by sea between Vladivoatock and Fort 
Arthur. Hue alone would place the Tsar’s navy in tike Far East at 
a hopeless disadvantage in the struggle for sea-power against Japan. 
But it would not be all. The warm-water terminus of the Siberian 
railway would always he at the mercy of a naval and military Power 
established in Korea, able to blockade the terminus, to stop all ooean 
traffic in connection with the railway, and to out the exposed line at 
any time unless it were permanently defended by something like 
Lord Kitchener’s block-house system. The strategical value of 
Part Arthur would he sterilised; the results of the ruthless coup 
after the treaty of Shimonoseki would he neutralised. In Persia 
Lord Lanadowne has warned all whom it may concern that there 
can he no compromise upon the question of exit to the Persian Gulf. 
The precious settlement to which a conciliatory British Government 
might be hrought to consent in the Shah’s dominions would be one 
by which Bussia would have the northern part of jPersia, while our 
own share of tike partitioned territory would form a new harrier 
between the inland empire and the sea. XJpon this absurd scheme we 
should control Buaria’i central outlet even more completely than 
Japan would dominate her arteries in the extreme East. In the Near 
East it looks more and mom as if we had too surely done the work 
we have half repented. Bussia is further from Constantinople 
she has bean for a century and a quarter. She fears to risk war upon 
the modmn scale with her present resources, more inadequate by 
comparison with those of her neighbours than they have ever been 
before since Peter the Great. Defeat in a .premature struggle might 
mean the lose of the prise for ever. Yet, if the present process con- 
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tinue, and peace be maintained far another oonple of decades, the 
results can only bring about a s imilar disaster in a more gradual 
way. All across the Ottoman Empire the economic influence of 
Germany will be entrenehed, and the conditions under which 
Constantinople seemed bound at one time to drop into Muscovite 
bands, like a ripe pear, will have passed away. "When the Kaiser’s 
naval pro gr a m me is oomplete, the Baltic also will be under the 
absolute control of Germany. 

■Thus, in consequenoe either of past or of present British policy, 
the empire of the Tsars, if laud Lansdowne’s principles should pre¬ 
vail, would be commanded at its East-Aaistio exit by Japan, excluded 
from the Persian, Gulf by England, and supplanted on the Bosphorus 
by Germany. A more demented attempt than that to which we are 
committing ourselves was never embraced by dull imaginations. Do 
we suppose that Russia will be easily penned in, Mocked, and 
dominated all round in this fashion, and that die will not set herself 
to devise ways of breaking out. The alliance of Franoe is insufficient 
for that purpose against England and Japan. The support of one 
other Power would be indispensable. That power is Germany, and 
its support is to be had for a price. An outlet through Manchuria 
at least cannot be supposed to threaten India, and if we cannot make 
willing room for Itussia there we can make room nowhere. Con¬ 
cession in the Persian Gulf means pos se ssion in the North Sea. 
Lord Lansdowne’s status quo principles could only end in realising 
German dreams and placing the Russian and French navies at the 
disposal of German ambition. If England is to be recognised, 
for what she is made to appear in the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, as the 
seeular enemy allround, Russia will aooept the logic of that feat, and 
will be driven to compromise at any oost with Germany. Lord 
Lansdowne’s policy tends to bring that junction for the first time into 
the field not of possibility but of probability. It works straight 
towards crystallising the Continent against us. Lord Lanadowne, in 
the new alliance, contemplates a coal it ion. It will not come until 
the German fleet is ready, and when it oomes it will be more formid¬ 
able than he contemplates. - If the three great European Powers are 
to throw in their lot together they will command immeasurable 
military foroesi, they will have the interior lines of two continents at 
their disposal, they will be able to agree upon the retrenchment of 
their armies in order to develop their fleets-; and they will be abls to 
shut out our trade in oase of conflict. Again a firn dMai nwJjttm 
even the victory of our fleets would not prevent the ruin of our com¬ 
mercial supremacy. The statesmanship which is leaving Baadt ro 
hope but in a German alliance from which "her every instinct and 
internet would otherwise reooil, is a statesmanship which may uadhy 
saving the island-kingdom in the Japanese sees and endangering 
our existenoe in our own. Zkta. 
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OoMirfSrriNG the other day on the new Anglo-Japanese Allianoe, a 
French paper ; “ What seems to invest this diplbmatio event 
with a sort of universal importance is that it has come to pass at a 
moment when the whole framework of the international status quo is 
cracking and trembling.’* 1 Among the hundreds of mote or less 
banal reflections to which the Treaty has given rise this has struok 
me as by far the most thoughtful and suggestive. It is refreshingly 
free from those optional and water-tight-oompartment views of 
international statecraft which characterise the political soienoe of the 
great majority of modem newspaper writers, inasmuch as it envisages, 
profoundly and instructively, those underlying and far-reaohing natural 
origins of international policy without a full comprehension of which 
it is hopeless to attempt to appraise any of its looal manifestations. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to discuss exhaustively the 
relation of the Anglo-Japanesc Allianoe to what Prince Bismarck 
would have called the “ atmospheric conditions ” by which it has been 
precipitated, though I shall have something to say briefly on that 
point before I conclude. For the moment I shall mainly oonfine 
myself to a consideration of the “ cracking and trembling ” of the 
international status quo, now everywhere so apparent, the marked 
malaise it has produced in this country, and the remedies which have 
been proposed bo far as British foreign policy is concerned. 

For some years past the instability of the international situation 
has been obviously growing. The sense of security which the Triple 
Alliance first gave to Europe, and which was consolidated by the 
formation of its Dual rival has disappeared. Fresh areas of conflict 
have been opened up, with the result that the Triple Allianoe is now 
tottering, and new combinations of the Powers are on the lips of 
every political observer. It is dear that some far-reaohing change 
has taken place, not merely in the essential aw distinct from the 
formal relations of the Powers, but in the historic forces by which 
those relations are governed arid modified. What is this change ? 
The question is not a difficult one to answer. Daring the last twenty 
yean a new epoch has opened in the world's history, and if the 
world itself has “hot fully grasped it* true character, and especially its 
practical bearing on the formal relatione of the Powers, it is because 
it has been brought about without any of those violent cataclysms 
which have hitherto signalised the dawn of new political eras. The 
Treaties of 1816 and the Quadruple Alliance marked the triumph of 

(1) Tempt, February i«, 1S02. 
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Legitimacy in Europe. They disappeared before tile Democratic 
upheavals of 1830 and 1848, and the Nationalist victories otf 1870. 
What the Quadruple Alliance was to the Legitimacy of 1815, the 
Triple Allianoe has been to the Democratic Nationalism of 1870. It 
is now, in its turn, disappearing before the predominance of economic 
forces. Mom fortunate than its Quadruple analogue, the Triple 
Allianoe nursed the interests it was designed to guard until their 
serious imperilment became almost unthinkable." The result was a 
peace which gave the fullest scope to industrial development, and 
which oodsequently produced great accumulations of oapital for 
which fresh outlets became neoessary. Thus the national idea became 
transoended by economic interest in all national polioy, and the 
Economic era took the place of the Democratic. The “ cracking and 
trembling ” in the international situation which we are now 
witnessing is, then, the bursting of the bonds of an obsolete diplomatic 
framework by a new political epoch. The nations require for their 
predominant economic interests a fresh definition of international 
relationships, perhaps a new set of combinations. 

If once this idea is firmly grasped, it will be found that it affords 
the key not only to the crumbling of the Continental alliances, which 
are usually regarded as the sum of what is called the international 
situation, but also to the flustered perplexity with- which, for some 
years past, the English people have watched the management of 
their foreign affairs. It is, indeed, in Great Britain, and not on the 
Continent, that the changes brought about by the new epoch in 
European affairs bare been most severely felt. The economic strivings 
of the Powers have led them into regions which she had aocustomed 
herself to regard os her own, and she has found herself in perpetual 
conflict where formerly her activities met with no serious obstacle. 
During the whole of this period she has practised a polioy of virtual 
isolation, tempered by informal predilections. This was at first not 
so much the fruit of a deliberate political conviction as a convenience. 
Up to 1880 her predominant interests lay in fields where no one 
crossed her Imperial path, and consequently permanent allianoes 
would only have engaged her responsibility in questions in which she 
had little direct interest. Her European predilections, which some¬ 
times materialised into temporary allianoes—as in the allianoe with 
France in 1853—or into informal assuranoes of support in certain 
specified contingencies—as in the pledges given to Italy in 1887,1889, 
and 1891—were exclusively governed by suoh colonial interests as 
the freedom of the Mediterranean and the integrity of Asiatic 
Turkey. Thus, until 1882, she Acted with France, but after that year 
the Egyptian question and the French alliance with Russia threw 
her into the arms of Germany. This system has proved infinitely 
less adequate to the purposes of Oreat Britain in the new economic cm 
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than the alliance policies of her rivals, because in the first plaoo the 
over-sea enterprises of all the Powers were directed towards markets 
where she had previously enjoyed a virtual monopoly, and conse¬ 
quently there was a certain identity of interest among them which 
could not extend to herself, and in the Beoond place her strictly European 
entente with Germany left that Power free to compete with her outside 
Europe, a privilege of which she availed herself with exceptional 
strenuousness and unamiability. In 1898 Great Britain came to a 
final agreement with Germany in Africa, but in A sia a nd the rest of the 
world her rivalry remained, and it is now the most formidable commer¬ 
cial and colonial competition with which this country has to grapple. 

Tear by year the dissatisfaction to which this state of things 
ha» given rise in England has been increasing in intensity. Each 
conflict over a neutral market or a derelict island has added something 
to the popular irritation, and each “ graceful oonoession ”—which not 
infrequently took the form of giving up what was not ours to give— 
has helped to produoe an impression that there was something radically 
wrong with our foreign policy. Gradually Germany became the 
scapegoat of our ill-humour. The man in the street who has only 
vague notions of the scope of an entente eordiale became angrily 
perplexed by a friendship which seemed to manifest itself only in 
friction. The famous Kruger telegram and the equivocal policy of 
the Kaiser in China, at length convinced him that Germany was in 
reality our evil genius. Our political predilection for her was denounced 
as a mistake, and when the anxieties of the Boer War became com¬ 
plicated by a strong Anglophobe outburst in the, Fatherland people 
began to set themselves earnestly to the study of a new British 
foreign policy. Some of the results of this study have lately been 
given in the Foktxightey Beview in the shape of definite proposals 
for transforming our relations with the Continental Powers. 

Now there can be no question that at several of the early stages 
of this movement it was amply justified. The conditions of the new 
economic era were not adequately met by our old methods. German 
policy towards us had not been without an element of perfidy, and 
the insinoerity of the Kaiser and the flippant insolence of the 
“ imitation Bismarck ” who acts as his political factotum warranted a 
strong measure of resentment on our part. But between this and the 
new soheme for reconstructing our foreign policy there is a wide gulf 
fixed. It was not suffirieht for the sponsors of this scheme to point out 
that our interests were suffering and that some means should be devised 
for protecting them more adequately, but it was insisted that dangers 
of the most melodramatic kind were, threatening our whole Empire, 
and that at all hazards we should recognise in Germany an irrecon¬ 
cilable and dangerous foe, and purchase the assistance of another 
great Power to hold her in check. 
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This scheme has been propounded in articles of such remarkable 
power and brilliancy, 1 that its inherent extravagance has not been per¬ 
ceived. Indeed it has fait icole on quite a large scale, even suoh level¬ 
headed organs of publio opinion as The Times and The Spectator allowing 
themselves to be impressed by it. Let us see what it amounts to? In the 
first place take the expost dcs motifs. A more lurid picture it would.be 
difficult to conjure up. Germany, we are told, is a sort of fully-charged 
volcano brimful of men of preternatural energy and ambition. She 
must expand politically, whether she like it or not, and all obstacles in 
her path will be swept away by the force and matchless genius of her 
overwhelming numbers and the irresistible law of her existence. There 
ore two avenues of expansion open to her. One is by way of Austria 
and Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf; the other is by sea across the 
British Empire. Which will she take f Her fate is determined by 
her political psychology. She hates England with a hatred pro¬ 
found, absorbing, and ineradicable. Consequently she will expand 
at the expense of the British Empire. When the Kaiser says 
“ Our future lies upon the water,” he is only oracularly foreshadow¬ 
ing the exploits of a naval Attila who will plant the German Eagle 
where the Union Jack now flutters oomplaoently before the never- 
setting sun. And how will she aooomplish all this ? Here, again, 
facts speak for themselves. Only an infatuated world can have 
failed to recognise the true signifioanoe of German naval activity. 
What can she want with ships unless it be to serve her conquering 
destiny under the guidance of her Anglophobe instinct? It is 
known that she is maturing plans for an invasion of England, for 
pamphleteers have actually discussed the matter in print. But 
will she wait until she is so supreme both on land and sea that she 
will be able to gobble us up without fear for the safety of her 
frontiers ? Not at all. This elementary objection has not escaped 
the Machiavellian intelligence of Berlin. In the present circumstances 
of the world a conflict between Great Britain and the Dual Alliance is 
certain. When that conflict takes place Germany will be able to 
turn the balance o£> naval power against us, and Russia and France 
will consequently appeal to her for assistance. This will be the 
psychological rqoment of her destiny. She will romp in and then— 
Finis omnium Britanniarum ! 

Now for the remedy, if we carefully consider the details of the 
German plot we cannot fail to perceive that it has one conspicuous 
weakness—only one. In order to suooeed within a measurable 
period of time it requires assistance. Germany counts on an Anglo- 

(1) I am of course referring to tho articles signed •• Calchaa '* which hare appeared 
in these pages at intervals since August, 1900. A good summary of them will he 
found in the Foamasn.* Review for Deoember, 1901, “ The Crisis with Germany and 
its Results.** 
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Russian quarrel. Obviously, then, we must avoid such a quarrel, and not 
only avoid it but substitute for our present relations of aloofness with 
Russia a dose, friendly, and trustful allinnoe. How can we propitiate 
her P Let us see what would please her. She also has an itching 
for extension. An inexorable law drives her to seek the sea, and 
hitherto we have stood in her way. We must mend our manners; we 
must help her to the fulfilment of her destiny. India she does not 
want. There are difficulties about the Mediterranean and Manchuria. 
Happily Persia remains. Let us, then, give her Persia. It does not 
belong to us, and Russia would be eternally grateful for the gift. 
Thus, clearly, we Bhould be Baved. Germany would have to bottle 
up her uncontrollable volcano somehow or other, and Russia and 
England, thenceforth in idyllio amity, would watch over the peaoe of 
a contented world. 

This, then, is the new scheme of British foreign policy which is to 
enable this country to meet the exigencies of the new epoch. I have, 
I am afraid, dealt with it somewhat summarily, but I believe I have 
quite accurately rendered its main lines. One point, however, I 
have forgotten to mention. Lest there should be any misconception 
of the absolutely serious spirit in which this scheme is propounded, wo 
are assured over and over again that it owes nothing to the emotions of 
its author, that it is strictly objective, scrupulously practical—in short, 
a large piece of Reat-politik designed to rescue us from the fool’s 
paradise of sentiment in which hitherto we have conceived all our 
diplomatic plans. 

Now let me say at once that, while admitting all the inadequacy of 
our present foreign policy, I have not the ghost of a belief in the 
reality of the perils described by the author of this scheme, and no 
confidence whatever in the practicability of the remedy he proposes. 
At the same time I should be sorry—having undertaken to discuss it 
—to meet it in anything but a serious and respectful spirit, more 
especially as it has made a visible impression on a not inconsiderable 
section of the public by whom it has been taken at the full moral 
value set upon it by its author. My objectjpns extend to almost 
every point urged in the scheme, and these I will now endeavour to 
set forth. 

In the first plaoe let me ask what is really German foreign policy, 
and what are the factors by which it is governed ? I quite agree that 
all foreign jtolicy, as, indeed, all politics, must be largely moulded 
by national forces beyond the discretionary control of individual 
statesmen; but where is the evidence that German foreign policy has 
any such unity or aim as that now ascribed to it ? So far frcm that 
being the case, I believe that the direction of German foreign policy 
is largely at the meroy of discordant influences, that consequently 
it is essentially opportunist, but that still in the main it is und must 
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be friendly to England. Before the dawn of Weltpolitik, and when 
nationalist fears in Europe still outweighed national economic 
interests, there was a oertain consistency about German policy. 
The safety of the frontier was the one object to be kept steadily 
in view, and for this purpose it was sufficient to combine in 
an alliance the three imperilled nationalities, Germany, Italy, and 
Austria, and to isolate France by a see-saw method of humouring 
Russia and England. After the fall of Prince Bismarck, however, 
the problem became more oomplex. In 1890 the supremacy of the 
economic -factor had disclosed itself by the overwhelming defeat of 
the Government’s Protectionist and Reactionary policy. The new 
Chancellor swiftly recognised the rigns of the times, and sought to 
govern with the people. A Liberal policy was introduced; the 
equivocal diplomatic methods by which Great Britain and Russia had 
previously been managed were abandoned; the Triple Alliance was 
refounded on a system of commercial treaties which, while giving 
its members economic interests in common, opened new markets for 
German industry, and finally the safety of Germany at sea was 
assured by a frank understanding with Great Britain. This 
revolution, however, came too late. The Liberals and Socialists 
wanted more than Count Caprivi could give them, and the only 
effect of his policy was to strengthen the parties of social disorder 
and the opponents of military efficiency. The 1893 elections, which 
brought back the Social Democrats to the Reichstag forty-four 
strong, and with the largest poll in the Empire, alarmed the Kaiser. 
Count Caprivi fell,.and the Emperor set himself to the task of pre¬ 
serving the Empire by rallying round him all the factions which 
could be depended upon to combat the Socialists. 

With this reversal of domestic policy came a change of foreign 
orientation. Among the new government parties was a strong 
Aoglophobc element, and accordingly the Emperor, feeling all the 
difficulty of maintaining permanently cardial relations with Great 
Britain, cast about for a substitute. How it is interesting to note 
that he did not turn to Russia, and for very good and sufficient 
reason. The obj ect? of the English mtmte had always been to obtain a 
counterbalance to Russian aggression, and if another Power was to be 
selected, it oould only be one which, by its friendship, might prove at 
least a moderating influence at St. Petersburg. In these circum¬ 
stances the Emperor conceived the daring idea of establishing a dose 
identity of interests with France on the more or less avowed basis of 
hostility to Eugland. In this conception, be it observed, there was 
no dominating element of territorial ambition. It was a piece of 
defensive ReaJ-politik dictated exclusively by the necessity of assuring 
the support of some of the political factions which had to be relied 
upon to combat the Socialists, and preserve the national defences. 
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Probably, in the first instance, it 'was suggested by the blunder. of 
the Rosebery Cabinet in negotiating the Congo Treaty of 1894, which 
had been one of the disappointments of the Capri Vi A T r»r Kurt, and 
had already brought France and Germany together on the Anglo- 
phobe field. However that may be, M. Hanotaux, who was then in 
charge of the Quai d’Orsay, reciprocated the German advances with 
enthusiasm, and. it seems to have been due to them that he aooepted 
the plan of the Fashoda expedition which was submitted to him by 
Captain Marchond in September, 1894. The oo-opezution of Germany 
with Franoe and Russia in the Shimonoseki intervention 1 in May, 
1895, and the participation of French ships in the Kiel fetes 
in the following month, marked two important stages in the 
rapprochement. Early in 1896 the opportunity came for clinching it 
permanently. The Jameson Raid occurred; Continental Anglophobia 
burst into flame, and the German Emperor, after dispatching his 
famous telegram to President Kruger, turned to France for support 
against England. Unfortunately for him one of those Cabinet 
crises which always happen at inconvenient moments in France had 
just taken place, and M. Hanotaux was no longer in power. The 
new Minister proved unresponsive; the whole scheme fizzled, and the 
Kaiser had to scramble out of his difficulty as best he could. He 
did so, portly by protesting to Downing Street that he had only 
been animated by an overpowering respect for international law, and 
partly by a personal letter to Queen Victoria in which he assured her 
that he had never contemplated any action unfriendly to Great 
Britain, and that he had been amazed and poiped by the inter¬ 
pretation plaoed upon his action both in England and Germany. 
How far these assurances were to be trusted is shown by the 
little-known sequel. In the following April M. Hanotaux was 
again in office, and the old relations were resumed. Once more, 
however, the Kaiser’s hopes were doomed to disappointment. In 
June, 1898, Portugal, fearing a quarrel with Great Britain over the 
award of the Delagoa Bay Arbitration Tribunal, approached Germany 
with an application for her protection, and suggested a treaty by 
which a right of pre-emption to all the Portuguosfc colonies in Africa 
should be acquired by her on certain terms. The German Govern¬ 
ment at once instructed Count Munster to acquaint >M. Hanotaux 
with the proposal, and to solicit the oo-operation of France. A few 
days afterwards, however*, the French Cabinet fell, and the new 
Premier and Foreign Minister, M. Brisson and M. Deleasae, declined 
to have anything to do with a scheme which was obviously calculated 
to prejudice French hopes on the eastern frontier, and to embroil 
France with England, with whom she had no serious cause for 
quarrel. The Kaiser thereupon retraced his steps for the last time. 
The fears and embarrassments of Portugal were confided to the 
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British Cabinet, conjoint action was suggested, and ultimately the 
Anglo-German-Portuguese Secret Treaty, which virtually established 
a far-reaching Anglo-German alliance in Africa, was concluded. 

I have dwelt on this experiment in German foreign policy at some 
length because, although it affords a disagreeable picture of the 
unscrupulousness and insinoerity of the German Government, it 
illustrates vfery strikingly how imperative are the practical motives 
which make for oo-operative relations between Great Britain ‘and 
Germany. Those motives belong exclusively to the domain of 
Real-poliiik. Germany is friendly to us because she can obtain no 
other oounter-balanoe to Russia outride the Triple Alliance. She 
cannot help herself. Her only alternative is a durable French 
understanding, and that has proved illusory. Her duty has been 
made manifest to her not only by the flascoes of 1896 to 1898, but 
still more emphatically by the remarkable illustrations of the vitality 
of the revanche idea, which were disclosed in France on the occasion 
of the Hague Peace Conference. 

But I shall no doubt be asked, Why should not Germany come to 
terms with Russia direct, and how is it that, if she is so anxious for 
friendly relations with England, she does not cultivate them more 
assiduously in Asia P The answer is very simple: Germany is anxious 
for an understanding with Russia, but, in the first place, it must be 
an understanding which will not prejudice her colonial and commer¬ 
cial aims in Asia, and, in the second place, it must not be of a charac¬ 
ter to wholly alienate Great Britain from her, since in that event it 
would tend to make her dependent on the will and caprice of the 
Dual Alliance. Prince Bismarck's plan for the conciliation of Russia 
was partly embodied in his Secret Neutrality Treaty, by which 
he led her to believe that in case of her being involved in war 
he would leave her a free hand, and partly in a policy of studious 
abstention from interference in Russian spheres of influence and ex¬ 
pectant influence. Neither of these courses is now open to the 
German Government. The Secret Neutrality Treaty came to an 
end with the fall of Prince Bismarck, and its resurrection has been 
rendered impossible by the Franco-Russian Alliance. Abstention 
from Russian spheres of expectant influence is equally impossible. 
With the scramble for Asia in full swing Germany dare not stand aloof, 
because her need of colonial markets is greater than that of any other 
Continental Power, and because the Parliamentary factions, on which 
the Government relies in its fight with Socialism,"consist largely of 
Jingoes and KohmiaJ-Mentche », who insist on a forward polioy in Asia. 
There is, moreover, the Roman Catholic Centre, which has to be con¬ 
ciliated and which would have no hesitation in acquiescing in the 
Frenoh claims to protect Roman Cotholio missionaries in Aria if their 
own Government refused to support and make use of those valuable 
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agents of over-sea expansion. In these circumstances Germany is 
playing a bold and skil ful, though as usual an unscrupulous, game. 
She profits by Anglo-Russian differences, which she deftly foments, to 
seonxe the footholds in Aria which are necessary to her, and at the 
same time by ostentatiously taking Russia’s part, or by observing a 
judiciously friendly neutrality towards her in conflicts of Russian 
and British interests, she forces Russia to acquiesce in hec intrusions. 
Her final object, no doubt, is to secure a permanent unders t and in g 
with Russia in Asia, similar in its soope to that which she possesses 
with Great Britain in Africa. So far, however, she has nothing of 
the kind, and it is tolerably certain that she will never obtain one. 

Such, then, is German foreign policy to-day. I do not see in it any 
traces of the melodramatic forces by which it !b supposed to be con¬ 
trolled and directed, nor can I detect in it sny elements of an 
overmastering Anglophobia. It is unscrupulous, practical, opportunist, 
and in a large measure mcsquine, but just because it is all this it is 
all the more necessarily Anglophile within certain definite but by no 
means contemptible limits. Broadly speaking German policy is 
Anglophile in Africa and Russophile in Asia and Anglophile or Itusso- 
phile everywhere else according to the orientation of the Jumping Cat. 

But what about the pent-up expansive force of Germanism; what 
about the bitter and ineradicable hatred of England which possesses 
the Fatherland, the significant German naval preparations, the 
Coalition risks? Is it not possible that whatever German policy 
may be now, it will develop on these lines in the time to come ? No, 
Ido not believe it will; more, I do not think that any sensible person 
who considers the point for one dispassionate momeht will experience 
a single second’s uneasiness afterwards. 

I am not quite sure that I understand what is meant by the 
expansive force of the German people, but whatever it is I know that 
it cannot operate in the manner suggested. Two lines of expansion, 
we are told, are open to Germany, one landward at the expense of 
Austria and Rusma (that is Russian interests in Turkey), the other 
seaward at the expense of Great and Greater Britain. The alternatives 
here laid down are the measure of the extravagance of both. 
It is to he assumed that if German sentiment were Anglophile 
instead of Anglophobe, her expansion south-eastward across Europe 
would he just as “inevitable” as her seaward expansion is now 
held to be. Now what would this mean ? Let us take the 
first stage—the'absorption of Austria. This would come about 
either by a friendly transaction with Russia, or it would be a 
conquering excursion against all odds. Os the question of a 
partition of Austria the last word was long ago said by Prince 
Bismarck, and credulous people who are deluded by theories like those 
of M. Cheradame would do well to refresh themselves with the 
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lion Chancellor’s pregnant word*. 1 A partition of Austria an racial 
lines—and it could be on no other—would be an unmitigated 
disaster for Germany. In the first place it would mean the subjuga¬ 
tion of German Protestantism j then it would mean the permanent 
hatred of Italy, for the possession of Vienna would be useless without 
Trieste; thirdly, it would lead to the establishment of at hostile 
Hungarian Republic on the German south-eastern frontier, in per¬ 
petual league with a hostile Italy on the south-west; fourthly, it 
would give Bohemia to Russia, and with Bohemia would go all the 
head-watprs of the rivers which fertilise Germany. Would any 
German statesman adopt the Pan-German policy at this price ? But 
suppose the Gasman expansion took the form of a conquest of 
Austria-Hungary outright. Well, in such an enterprise Germany 
would have to meet Austria, Russia, and Italy for certain, and most 
probably Fiance and Great Britain in addition. Are we to believe 
that the expansive force of the German people will ever be equal to 
such a struggle, and that, if it is, the conflict will he worth riding P 

The theory of seaward expansion is not less illusory. Here no 
suggestion is mode that Germany would undertake the task single- 
handed, but this apparently moderate concession only adds to the 
impracticability of the scheme. It would not, perhaps, be so difficult 
os the landward expedition, but at any rate it would involve a long 
and devastating war, whioh would he as ruinous to the victors as to 
the vanquished. Would the result of the consequent partition be 
worth these sacrifices ? Look closely at the booty. Canada, of 
course, would be beyond reach. Australia, too, would for certain 
place herself under the wing of the United States. India would of 
necessity fall to Russia. There would remain our African possessions 
and some of our island dependencies to he divided between Franco 
and Germany. This would scarcely be a satisfactory outlet for 
German expansion, at a cost say of £2,000,000,000 of direct expense 
besides an incalculable indirect loss. 

The case against the inevitable expansion theory is, indeed, so 
overwhelming that—to my mind at least—it is scarcely necessary to 
consider the subsidiary contentious associated with it. Still it may 
be desirable to examine them briefly. The ineradicable and uni¬ 
versal Anglophobia of the German people is little more than a 
prodigious bogey. Hie present hostile spirit in regard to us whioh 
prevails in Germany is the product of a- factitious combination of 
otherwise irreconcilable sections of her population on a basis of 
studied and deliberate misrepresentation. The normally Anglophobe 
Reactionaries have captured the Radicals and Socialists by preaching 
a humane aversion to British polioy in South Africa which they 
themselves do not share. This is a state of things which cannot last. 

(1) See Chiudordy: La France cm 1889, pp. 256-258. 
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When the war is over, and the truth becomes known, the old divisions 
will reappear, and all anti-Reaotionary factions will perforce become 
Anglophile again. 1 The naval scare is another pure hallucination. 
A nation which has a large sea-borne trade must have the means 
of protecting it and it is dear, from the difficulty the German 
Government has always experienced in getting its Naval Budgets 
adopted by the Reichstag, that the German people are r determined, 
in spite of their overmastering Anglophobia, not to devote a 
kreutzer to the navy beyond the bare defensive needs of the 
Umpire and its transmarine responsibilities. As for the,coalition 
scheme, even were it possible, it would depend for its realisation on 
the readiness of Germany to give up Alsaoe-Lorrainp to France, and 
to abandon all claims to territorial expansion in Asia Minor to 
Russia. If she declined to do this there could never be a ooalition. 
Indeed, a ooalition against Germany is, on the elements of this 
fantastic problem, far more likely. 

I turn now to the suggested understanding with Russia. On this 
point I shall be brief, as the question is scarcely worth considering if 
my contentions that the German peril does not exist, and that, on the 
contrary, Germany is a reliable, if restricted, element of strength 
to us, are well founded. The suggestion, however, may stand 
by itself as a scheme—always desirable—of reconcilement with 
Russia, and from that point of view it will be useful to examine it. 
What is propose^, is that we should give Russia a free hand in 
Persia, and it is alleged that this would finally dispose of all Russia’s 
animosity towards Great Britain. Well, I cannot say whether it. 
would or not, but of one thing I am certain: ‘the transaction is 
contrary to all diplomatic precedent, and the anticipation of its 
moral and political effects is based on a surprisingly naive and ideal 
conception of human nature. It is what Prince Bismarck once 
contemptuously called “a policy of pourboircn,” the effects of 
which he described as “ to increase the greed of our friends and teach 
them to reckon on our anxieties and necessities.” 2 I have a very 
high opinion of Russia, but I do not believe her statesmen are over¬ 
powered by the Quixotic instinct, and I doubt whether they would 
prove superior to the temptations enumerated by Prince Bismarck. 
As a matter of fact, alliances are not constructed in this way. They 
belong to the political nature of things; they are not the exclusive 
product of bargaining; and they are in the main independent of 
stntesmanly volition. Alliances arise from a solid and obvious 
community of interests or dangers, and, as a rule, they are only con¬ 
summated when, after a long consociation, some event or some 

(1) For a fuller discussion of this question see “ The Verdict of History," by tho 
present writer, in the FonrnioHTxr Rsvitw for August, 1901. 

(2) JCeJtectioni and Reminiscence*, vol. ii„ p. 287. 
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tendency of events awakens the sense of political affinity and 
preripitates the formal hond. A durable alliance with Russia oan 
only be constructed in this way. 

But a more practical question is. Does Russia want us ? Would 
any overtures from us be weloomed by her ? It is of course easy to 
argue that our goodwill would be valuable to her, as hers woflld be to 
us, and that'in Asia is a wide field for a fruitful partnership between 
the two greatest Asiatic Powers. All these contentions are however 
elaborated in vain if Russia refuses to be convinoed by them, and I 
am afraid it must be admitted that Russia does not believe in them. 
Since 1880 she has had plenty of opportunities of oomingto an under* 
standing with us if she desired it. She has seen in turn the party 
of the Crimean War and the party of the Berlin Congress converted 
to the Russophile gospel. She has heard Mr. Gladstone apostrophise 
the Tsar as “ the Divine Figure from the North ” and Lord Salisbury 
confess that in 1856 we “ backed the wrong horse.” Has all this at 
any moment modified her attitude towards us P The answer to Mr. 
Gladstone’s panegyrics was Penj *deh; the response to Lord Salisbury’s 
jtmirboire in Manchuria was an immediate and defiant evasion of the 
terms on which it had been granted. Even the recent overtures put 
forth in these pages as a means of conjuring the German peril have 
been coldly and even derisively received by a Press which holds os an 
article of faith that the Teuton is the natural enemy of the Slav. 
The truth is that while there ore many earnest men and women in 
Russia who dream of and agitate for an Anglo-Russian Alliance, not 
only in the intercuts of the two Powers but for the promotion of the 
higher well-being of Asia and the consolidation of the peace of the 
world, the Russians who count are intensely Anglophobe. Mr. Henry 
Norman, M.P., referred in the House of Commons the other day to 
the friendly attitude maintained by Russia towards this country since 
the outbreak of the Boer War. Has he ever heard of Count 
Muravieif’s attempt to organise a European intervention in South 
Africa, or of General Vannovsky’s military demonstration towards 
Herat, or of the appointment of so notorious an Anglophobe as General 
Kuropatkine to the Ministry of War, or of the bargain for the control 
of the Persian Customs which, when attempted by Baton de Reuter in 
1872, was denounced by Prince Gortchakoff as on infringement of the 
Anglo-Russian entente amieale in regard to Persia of 1834 P All 
these things have happened since the Boer War began, and their 
significance is unmistakable. We are told, too, that it is melodramatic 
to believe that Russia covets India, but as a matter of fact the aspira¬ 
tion lives in a good many Russian hearts, and it has only reoently been 
avowed and championed in the Russian Press. For myself I do not 
regard it as within the calculations of practical statesmen, but it 
is surely just as likely as the delirious schemes which are attri- 
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buted to the German expansionists. No; Russia, I am afraid, is for 
all practical purposes against us, and the idea of an understanding 
with her is hopeless. I shall always regard such a rapprochement as 
highly desirable, and I shall never cease to advocate any reasonable 
concessions which may help to keep the road to it open, but I cannot 
delude nfyself to the extent of recognising it as within the present 
limits of the field of practical politics. On the other hand 1 do not 
believe that essentially Russia is any better disposed towards Ger¬ 
many. She will make use of both of us in Asia, but she will not tie 
herself to either. She has the great gift of illimitable patience, the 
fatalism which believes in the day of reckoning. When she strikes she 
will strike for all she wants, and she will not prejudice her chances by 
any premature bargain. 

It results, then, from what I have said, that while I fully recog¬ 
nise the inadequacy of our present—perhaps I should say our late— 
foreign policy to meet all our needs in the great era of colonial and 
economio competition which has dawned upon the world, I do not see 
any practical alternative in the anti-German and pro-liuaBian policy 
reoently advocated in these pages. Indeed, I regard that policy as 
dangerous, inasmuch as it proposes to give up an entente which, 
though limited in scope, is still of value to us, on the chanoe of win¬ 
ning another ally, who obviously does not want us, and will never be 
of any use to us. 

What, then, do you propose P I may be asked. What in your 
view should be the foreign policy of Greater Britain P The subject 
is too vast a one to he treated at the fag end of a paper, and I will 
content myself with saying that the new departure of the Govern¬ 
ment, which has been marked by the Anglo-Japaneae Alliance, is, 
to my mind, a step in the right direction. It is a bold, original, and 
unsentimental contribution to the reeonstruotion of the international 
status quo in aooordanoe with the conditions of the new world- 
struggle. It is essentially an Imperial and economic innovation, for 
it relates to strategio and oommereial interests situated in a remote 
ocean, whioh are Bhared with ns by such great colonies as Canada 
and Australia. It recognises, too, that our isolation in the present 
condition of the world not only makes for our impotence, hut jeopar¬ 
dises the general peace by depriving the international situation of the 
high guarantee of an equilibrium of foroea. If we continue to travel 
on these lines our world-interests will Boon cease to he a source of 
anxiety and a stinfulant of nightmare. 


DlPI-OMATICT'S. 



“THE UNKNOWN GOD”? 


An attempt to seek, by a carefully mode induction, from available data, some 
certain assurance respecting tbe influence which the 11 Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed ” has exercised on Man throughout his long 
career on Earth. 

• 

“ Bat amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the more they 
are thought about, there will remain the absolute certainty that he (the 
Astronomer} is erer in presenoe of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which 
all things proceed."— Herbert Spencer, Nineteenth Century Review, Jan., 1884. 


I. 

I suppose there oon be no doubt in the mind of any intelligent 
student of Nature, by -which term is to be understood the numerous 
and multiform phenomena which any and every part of the Universe 
within his reach presents, that careful investigation inevitably leads 
to a conviction that all ore subject to a uniform order and regularity 
in their varied operations. And this regularity is to he regarded as 
applying to all such phenomena, whether they be only mechanical 
movements of inert matter, or those moie complicated forms of 
activity associated with what is termed—but not yet understood— 
as “Life”; either in tbe animal or vegetable world. For an 
example, let us consider that magnificent array which we call the 
“ Heavens,” concerning which it is well known that millions of stars 
are individually identified and registered by the astronomer, and that 
each is a central sun, more or less like our own, pursuing a rapid 
course, absolutely uniform and therefore calculable, so that its exact 
position in the sky can he predicted for any future minute of time, 
even (say) in the next oentury. No less ordered in its movement is 
each of the smaller orbs constituting our own solar system; the 
eclipse of one Ity the intervening passage of another, or, may he, only 
by a shadow cast upon it in its course, being predioable with like 
certainty years before the event occurs. 

One more example, but from the no less wonderful and extensive 
world of the exceeding small. A competent observer may, an seeing 
attached to a certain leaf a minute ovum, he able'infallibly to predict 
the future career of the animal which will emerge therefrom, its 
coming changes in size and form, the duration of its existence, and 
the foot that it will assuredly give rise to other beings like itself. 
Hundreds of like illustrations might be adduced, but the above amply 
suffice for the present purpose. 
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II. 

Familiar with the apparently universal presence of a uniform order 
dominating the operations of all that is understood as Matter, 
roughly^olassed as organic and inorganic, it is almost impossible to 
conceive our observer capable of resisting a conviction that some 
masvellous source of Energy exists behind, or is immanent in, the 
“ Universe,” accepting this as an appropriate term by which to denote 
the sum total of all the phenomena within our reach. And thus the 
idea is naturally and strongly suggested, that what he knows as 
ordered arrangement as exercised among men is manifested in Nature, 
but with a more complete and far greater certainty'and stability of 
result in the latter case. For “ Man ” being himself, beyond all 
question, the most perfect example of intelligent activity known to 
man, must necessarily be the type or measure by which he can 
attempt to estimate any other manifest source of analogous activity, 
however infinitely greater than himself, and conceived by him as 
the paramount and ever-present origin or Cause of all Existence. 

Let me then venture in pursuing this inquiry to suggest that the 
“ Infinite and Eternal Energy ” thus postulated as the productive 
source of all Natural phenomena may be regarded by man, notwith¬ 
standing his necessarily limited purview, as to a certain extent 
analogous—being dimrimilin- rather in the transcendent vastness of 
its scope, than in the mode—with that by which a human will is 
exercised. This being granted, I cannot but conclude that the 
unknown source may, and can only, be studied, With the view of 
acquiring any knowledge respecting its nature, by the single method 
or instrument which man has hitherto employed to acquire all the 
knowledge he has obtained during the long period of his existence 
in this world, viz., by the careful study of phenomena, and by 
collecting all data respecting them winch are proved to he absolute 
facts. These being collated and carefully considered, may in time 
enable him to infer, with more or less certainty, the existence of 
manifest tendencies, denoting the possession of attributes or disposi¬ 
tion manifested by the Unknown Power, and furnishing data capable 
of being appreciated or described as exercising a beneficial influence, 
or the reverse, on the Human Bace; and also upon all lower forms of 
Animal Life. 


HI. 

But perhaps it might here be urged. Why not avoid the circum¬ 
locution involved by referring to a possible Supreme Cause of all 
things in such terms as “ Infinite and Eternal Energy,” or the like, 
and adopt one of the brief words which have been in general use, as 
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“Jehovah,” “Theos,” “Jove,” or “God”? I reply that they are 
avoided precisely because each oi them has become so completely 
identified by long association of ideas with schemes of theological 
doctrine based on the alleged existence of personal appearances on 
the earth of the beingB thus named, founded on ancient legends which 
have served without doubt as useful provisional working hypotheses 
during the Gaily ages of man’s history, but for the scientific inquirer, 
•>., the patient seeker after truth, are necessarily replaoed by'less 
defined and more abstract terms. For, as we have seen, no human 
mind can entertain, much less express, any definite idea of the nature 
or attributes pertaining to the Source of all power, “ Infinite and 
Eternal,” without conveying at the same time the idea of a Being or 
Personality; man’s conceptions being limited by his knowledge of the 
highest achievements of his own raoe. Hence the universal use of 
anthropomorphic symbols, and the neoessary formation of inadequate 
corresponding ideas, respecting the vast, inscrutable, and unknown 
source and origin of all things; whence on “ eidolon ” results, no 
better than any of those which have been carved by the hands of 
every raoe in its early history, possessing none but the crudest legends 
derived from necessarily ignorant ancestry. And thus every man 
to-day who has imbibed any idea of a material semblance representing 
in his mind a personal “ God,” conditioned by terms expressive of 
human attributes, has but made an idol for himself. And no two 
such men can ever by any possibility make the some; each of these 
impressions or concepts must be that of the individual alone, and 
from the very nature of things no two can be alike. 

To return then to the subject of our proposed inquiry: there is 
but one mode of prosecuting it to its farthest extent with the 
faculties which man at present possesses, viz., the patient diligent 
examination of natural phenomena on a large scale. And let it be 
remarked here that by the phenomena of the Universe, or Nature, 
are to be understood not only those impressions on our senses which 
arise by contact with what is understood os the external world, but 
also those impressions which are derived from a study of what we know 
as our own consciousness—a distinction without a difference, retained 
in deference to popular habits of thought, since every acquisition 
of knowledge involves an act of consciousness. 

In this way and by this alone can we be sure of attaining our 
object, at all events to some extent. It is impossible to comprehend 
the vastness and sublimity of the idea whioh thrf'tenns " illimitable 
space” and “endless time’’express; although doubtless strictly applic¬ 
able to the souroe of the Infinite and Eternal Energy, oonoeming the 
nature and tendencies of which we but crave, if possible, humbly to 
learn something more than heretofore, by the mode of inquiry already 
suggested. An object whioh beyond all others is, perhaps, the 
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sublimest and moat attractive which our life and ita anrroundings 
can offer. 


IV. 

We will next consider the question—What has Man aoquired 
during »his long career by the so-called Supernatural revelations 
alleged to have been oommunioated to him by a supreme and all- 
powerful Deity f 

Whatever he may have learned, “ at sundry times and in divers 
manners,” by means of “ Divine Revelation,” this fact at least must 
be universally admitted, viz., that the single object of all of them has 
been to inculcate Religious and Moral duties. The Religious duties 
have consisted chiefly in demanding constant and humble servioe to 
an Omnipotent Deity, one Ood, of whom, taking the words attributed 
to the Founder of Christianity as a command, he said, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment ” (Matthew 
c. xxii., v. 37, 38). A servioe the neglect of which, according to the 
tenets of Christianity, entails the severest punishment, not in the 
present but in a future and eternal Hell; while a never-ending 
life of supreme happiness is promised as the reward of faithful 
obedience. 

The Moral obligations enforced, that is, the conduot of Man to 
his fellows, are signified and enunciated by impressive exhortations 
to charity and kindness to the poor and afflicted. The passage above 
quoted continues as follows : “ And a second like uqjtoit is this. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ” (Matthew c. xxii., v. 39). 
Then follow the significant words, so opposed to the oppressive 
ceremonial of the ancient Jewish usages then in force : “ On these 
two commandments hangeth the whole law, and the prophets” 
(v. 40).* 

Subsequently Christianity, organised by the great Teacher's 
immediate followers, who were Greeks speaking and writing that 
language, took the form of the Greek or Eastern Church during the 
second century of our era. The doctrines of Christianity are still 
taught in that tongue throughout Husain, where it is the National 
Church to this day. From this source the Romish Church arose, and 
allying itself to the Imperial power the Bishop of Home soon 
became the Pope, and an*infallible head of the Catholio Church, 
requiring absolute obedienoe in all matters of faith and practice from 
her adherents. In our own country the Reformed or Protestant 
Religion is the National Church, and notwithstanding its evident and 
admitted defects, its inevitable division into numerous hostile sects, 
differing seriously respecting matters of belief, it has doubtless been 

1) Reriied Tendon used throughout. 
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in post ages well suited to the nations who have embraced it, and have 
been influenced thereby. Thus the establishment ol public hospitals 
and other institutions for the care of the poor and afflicted are found 
among the European races who have adopted the religious faith 
which is identified chiefly with the young Jewish devotee whose 
history, although imperfectly known as to matters of detail, affords 
little groundTfor doubt that he taught his followers very little or.no 
dogma, hut simply the worship of One God, “ His Father ”—and 
“ Theirs ” also—the practice of kindness, truth, self-denial and of a 
simple and blameless life; and that he set them the example of going 
about doing good to others, even to their enemies. 

And such chanty and oare for the suffering is held in all parts of 
the world to he the duty of Man, wherever he has heoome civilised, 
as we shall hereafter see. And let it he added here once and for all, 
that each of the varied forms of Religion which have appeared on 
earth, although claiming to he supematurally revealed, must he 
regarded as the natural outcome of Man’s own wants and feelings, 
die sense of his desire to recognise a Power above him—“ One that 
is greater than I ”—worthy to he worshipped; trusted ', for help in 
time of need, for justice when oppressed ; O’— _c might hear his 
prayers, and accept his sacrifice. All lu-.e been useful aids in 
his progress, and have arisen as the natural result of his own 
development. 

A brief sketch of the chief religions which have thus arisen in the 
later ages of the world’s history may follow here. That with which 
we in this oountry ore necessarily most familiar, by no means the 
oldest in point of date, is believed to have originated among the 
ancient Semitic race, and was known as Judaism, still largely preva- 
lent, but modified at a comparatively recent date, that adopted to 
mark our own era, a.d., by the out-growth and separation of an impor¬ 
tant and powerful religious organisation and creed, which has been 
already noticed, Christianity, now accepted by the greater part of 
Europe and its dependencies and by the United States of America. 
The most anoient of all known to us is the system of religious worship 
and rites of early* Egypt, of which interesting records exist dating 
certainly to 5,000 n.c. After these should be named the religianaof 
Babylonia and Assyria, which follow Egypt olosely in respect of 
antiquity. 1 An anoient lawgiver in China, Confucius, who flourished 
about 550 n.c., was remarkable for his honest and qpright rule, led 
a virtuous life, and had many disciples. He sought knowledge from 
every available source, and alter death his acts and sayings were 

(1) Babylonia.—Documentary history, in the form of inscriptions, exists respecting 
a race of kings who lived aa early aa 2200 n.c. There waa an ancient hierarohy of 
Gods, each chief city having its own. A well-pr e s e rv e d bas-relief representing a 
God and his worshippers may be seen in the British Museum. 
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collected by them in several boohs, the chief of which is his Cede’of 
Morals, which contained among many other precepts the precise word* 
of the Golden Bale of Christian' Scripture. Sat he taught nothing 
x**t>€ctug a' God' or 'religious worship. The ancient religion of the- 
Persians, now that of ‘the Pannes, was to a great extent founded by 
Zoroaster, who lived at least 800—900 years s.o., possibly earlier. 
Subsequently it became related in some degree with Sfcnskrit. Its 
ancient writings farm "the Zend Avesta” or commentaries. One 
great and good creator was recognised (“ Ormuzd ”), regarded as dual 
at a later period, whose emblem was fire; and evil spirits headed by 
{“ Ahriman”), the spirit of evil, opposed him. Numerous sacrifices 
and penances were enforced; strict purity of life waa,held essential in 
all the disciples of the faith. Somewhat later is the religion of 
Buddha, which possesses the largest number of followers of any 
religion in the world. Its origin dates from about 500 b.c., when 
its founder, a royal prince in Northern India (Prince Saddhartha) 
devoted himself to an ascetic life and contemplation, and to a study of 
the causes of things, regarding ignorance as the greatest evil. The 
records made by his adherents became sacred books, and the cult 
flourishes not only in India but throughout a large part of China. 

It suffices only to mention briefly the religious Hierarchies of ancient 
Greece mid Rome, constituted by large groups of deities, some arising 
out of historic legends. The divinities so-called of Greeoe were 
especially represented as exhibiting all the follies and vices of 
humanity. Those of Rome were related rather with the needs of 
husbandry, or of the shepherd and his flocks—os well as those of the 
house and the family: hence the “Lares and Penates.” For the 
ormer the Greek poets and satirists had little respect; while the 
p osop ere derided the rites and ceremonies which were largely 
Informed by the common people, but they inculcated the advantages 
ef a good life as acceptable to the Gods. 1 Of any future state their 
news were at first indistinct, but gradually a belief woe established 
m some system of future rewords and punishments after death 
There were no sacred books, and any idea of an evil spirit or devil 
was unknown. More recent than Christianity was the advent of 
Mahomed (570-622 a.».), in the divine origin of which its followers 
m<^ P / 0f rr ^^.“ddncmg ample evidencedhereof. It» 
one suDreme 10 111411 an 7 other, since it recognises 

Moses tte “ 0nl -P God >” together with the olaims of 

■•loses and the Jewrsh prophets, even those of Jesus Christ U-fH to 

have received Divine authority; thenreforth however 

1-2J5S3 ***- -S? *■» *»- - 

bom 381 b c Boll tmok. « »’ 1 ~°* “o” 1 W ».c.,tic muter of Arbtotle, 
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by the Prophet. To ita later data may perhaps be attributed tab wise 
laws and regulations, which are minutely recorded in the XoM^ted 
contain numerous incentives to (he oonstont practioe of charity, mercy 
and kindness. Moreover he absolutely proscribed the tin of all 
intoxicating liquors, and also of betting and gambling, two vices whish 
are disastrously prominent in all Christian countries. 


Y. 

I propose now to make a brief outline of the history of Man's long 
and painful p ro g ress, while slowly acquiring knowledge of the objects 
by whieh he hap been surrounded, that is to say, of the numerons and 
varied conditions and inflnenees to which the course of Nature has 
everywhere exposed him; and thus to demonstrate that he has 
attained bis present position solely by bis own unaided efforts. For 
as before stated (p. 396), it is certain that no record exists to show 
that any divine or supernatural revelation has ever afforded man aid 
or instruction in matters relating to bis physical well-being, during 
the laborious course he has punned throughout countless ages of tardy 
and difficult progress, from the earliest savage life to the present day. 
Every advance has taken pl&oe by the gradual improvement of his 
tenuities through the development of a more complex twain through 
lower forms, until it has attained its present condition, with capability 
of increase in coming ages to an unknown extent. 

Men at first acquired an activity of brain and nervous system 
not possessed by those of his progenitors, now termed “Anthro¬ 
poid Apes.” These had gradually assumed a more or leas upright 
position for special purposes of the body, thus differentiating the tear 
lege of a lower animal into upper and lower extremities, each em¬ 
ployed few special and distinctive servioe. These huge apes usually 
took shelter among the lofty branches of large forest trees, and lived 
chiefly on fruit and nuts, with now and them eggs and young birds. 
Like them, man probably at first used similar food, but in course of 
time added thereto the flesh of wild animals trapped in the forest and 
fish caught in the streams. Exposed to oold, wind, tempests, and 
inundations, be made himself clothes from the skins of the animals 
he learned to kill, and inhabited natural oaverns which he probably 
excavated or improved fer himself; at first, perhaps, by using ter 
the purpose portions of the brandies of 'trees blopa down by the 
wind. Or of these he might also construct rude huts to protect 
himself and his young ones from the elements, and from the attacks 
of carnivorous foes of many kinds. He would soon learn to make 
long pointed stakes of hard wood, to be used as weapons ter defence 
or to kill animals for food. Abundant evidence exists in many 
parts of the world that in prehistoric times flints were utilised as 

xxfi 
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cutting instruments for nob and other purposee; at first being 
rudely broken into thin flakes so as to produce a sharp edge. These 
have been found in great quantity, some of them very skilfully made, 
in caverns and in other plaoes of deposit. When the use of the bow as 
an instrument of propulsion for killing prey and in fighting had been 
diaoovereS, it wasrendered more efficient by tipping the arrows with 
sharp flint points as arrow-heads. Prom very large flints were also 
fashioned axes for cutting wood, &o., and for weapons. They were 
attached to wooden handles by a strip of hardened anim al hide. 
Some of these flint instruments were ultimately made with serrated 
edges for use as saws. 1 The bones of animals were utilised for 
making needles and other finely-pointed instruments.. 

' The Flint Age was suooeeded by the disoovery of copper and by 
the use of bronze, of whioh weapons and utensils were thenceforth 
largely made, and used almost universally for several oenturies; 
to be superseded by the disoovery in modem times of iron, and its 
conversion into steel far appliances of all kinds as at present. 

The process by which man acquired the first rudiments of the 
great faculty of speech must have been a very gradual one. The 
earliest attempts probably consisted in improving upon the rude 
sounds, and even musical notes, by whioh the lower animals expressed 
tender emotions to their mates, and approached the rival or the enemy 
with loud and angry cries, which signified displeasure or even a chal¬ 
lenge to combat. Language of a primitive kind followed, and took 
the place of signs, as association with his fellows slowly improved by 
experience; while the growth of family ties, ofteq apparent among 
some of the lower animals, became naturally more highly developed 
by man, and the aggregation of families on some fertile or sheltered 
spot gave rise to the formation of a «m»H community. These in¬ 
creased in size, until the larger combination of a tribe resulted, 
leading to the adoption of customs gradually acquired to promote the 
common welfare. By this means the principle of sacrificing a certain 
portion of personal liberty by each individual, for the good of the 
“ commonwealth,” was gradually discovered to be a wise arrangement 
and to promote the happiness of all. Man became social in his 
habits, and—without knowing it—learned the first lesson not only 
ia law, but in ethics, the value of self-denial for tha good of all. 
Asad it is worthy of note that each tribe, in course of time, generally 
became provided^ with its local Deity, and with some rudimentary 
form of religious worship. 

■ Thus, various languages naturally aioso in different parte of the 
♦odd. The oommon objects daily seqn, by the members of each 


(1) Some specimens vary highly finished, with no less than 40 teeth to the inch, ol 
r *““ ,J ' foulld “ E OTt; probably these were need for 
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tribe or community, would be identified by a sound or word, 
suggested perhaps by the appearance of the object, and adopted in 
order to denote it. All the first words were therefore nouns; and by 
the same process their qualities oaxne to be indicated, and adjectives 
were employed to describe them. Action had to be expressed, and 
verbs came into use; applicable to the past, present and'Suture in 
respect of Seeds. 'While articles and pronouns appeared, for otnrious 
purposes, and so on. In this manner a spoken literature waa formed, 
and waa transmitted as “ hearsay” from father to son, in the farms 
of tradition, story, proverb or song. Long after, written symbols 
were invented and the permanence of these traditions provided for. 
Much interesting light on man's early history has been obtained by 
modern scientific researches in connection with ancient languages. 
The rights of personal ownership must have been recognised at an 
early period in man’s social history. The maker o! a flint axe or the 
builder of a but would naturally be entitled 'to regard these aa 
belonging to him for his own exclusive use, and the idea of property 
came to he realised. Then the mode of transferring of property 
from one owner to another had to be provided for. At first it was 
by barter only—a custom at present still extant among savage 
tribes. Then, as the community increased, some “ common medium 
of exchange” was found, through objects generally prised, as skins 
(tide p. 408, for an example) /cowrie shells, &c., &c. It became neces¬ 
sary next to find some article which could be adopted as “ a measure 
of value,” and also one which could be stored without depreciation 
in quality ; whiqh led to the use of the precious metals, gold and 
silver, copper and bronze being employed for articles of small value; 
and ultimately to the circulation of portions of each metal—known 
weights—aa ooins, and stamped as such by the chief authority. 

The discovery of fire, and the power of producing it at will, must 
have marked an epoch in bis early history; friction between two 
pieoes of hard wood is known to have been practised for the purpose 
of producing it by the isolated savage inhabitants of distant islands 
in the Pacific, discovered by some early navigator some centuries 
ago. 1 And continuous light was provided for by rude oil lamps, 
which as well aa common drinking vessels were made of a primitive 
form of pottery. 

(1) Fur ages past the univv'real mode for producing fire during the ahscams «t 
sunlight, hu been that etill practised no longer agd than ISIS, via, by striking a —ar t 
blow on n piaes of steel held in the left hand with n finks of Ihaip flint held in Iks 
right, from vrhieh the sparks falling upon some t inder (charred linen), and oentainad 
in n tin box, ike Under became ignited, to whieh n sulphur-tipped match taiag sppllsii 
n flame wae prodaoed sufficient to light n candle, lf at e h c s which took Iks an kaiag 
struck with n bard Instrument, or by friction on n rough surface, wass net Invested 
until 1833-4 Fire had been produced long before, in full sunlight, by a doable convex 
lens, in the focus of which some inflammable material wee placed. When the u ee of lse 
ted become general, lampa tad candles soon followed, so that e continuous eonree eoaM 
be main t ain e d 
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Agriculture, in an elementary form, beoame an occupation at a Tory 
early period, by the sowing of seeds whioh produoed edible vegetables; 
and selection of the seed-bearing grasses, by cultivation of the best 
growths, led in the course of years to the production of the grains 
now known as rye, oats, wheat, maise, rice, do. Meantime 
the graddU. domestication and breeding of animals for flesh and milk 
as fopd, arid also for employment in draught, suoh as 6f carts on 
rollers and rude wheels, &o., increased man’s resources considerably. 
The hollow trunks of trees were utilised, and trimmed into shape, to' 
form canoes and boats; and these were equipped with when tile 
art of weaving mats from dried wide-leaved plants from marshy soils 
had been attained. 


' Mot only by sailors for the purpose of navigation at night, but by 
the-shepberds with their flocks on extensive plains, attentive obBerva- 
tiona to the oonrse of the sun and moon by day, and of the greater 
stare by night served the purpose of timekeeping. And the sun’s 
rays by day were made to record themselves automatically, by 
marking the progress of a shadow from an upright stake in the 
ground—a rudimentary dial. These early attempts were followed 
by careful observers among the Chaldeans, Chinese, and TTlndnn. 
The first mentioned, probably some 8,000 years B.C., named the 
stars and grouped some of the constellations, divided the day into 
hours, &o. The Ptolemaic system followed, and is a record of re¬ 
searches first made by Hipparchus, the Greek philosopher (about 150 
B;c".),by Ptolemy of Alexandria (middle of second century, a.».), who 
extended his predecessor’s work and left voluminous records which 
more or less maintained their influenoe until the appearance of the 
great mediaeval observers, soon to follow. 


Here it may be appropriate to recall the fact, that up to a 
comparatively reoent period the Western nations universally regarded 
tire earth as a large circular plain with an undulating surfaoe, form¬ 
ing the eontre of the universe. Those especially who were acquainted 

with toe records known to us as « Sacred Writ,” learned from it that 
r\ ab ° Ve ’.’ fonned theB Pecial dwelling-placenf « Jehovah,” 
. muT8rB8 > surrounded by ministering angels who 
executed His will, often indeed appearing in bodily form to man to 
anneunoe His behests. Prom too same source he learned also, that 
on the fourth day of creation, “ God made two great lights ”: the 
greater light to rqle the day", and toe leaser light to rule the night; he 
nted^toe “stars also” (Gen. chap. i„ v. 16). All toT worn 
«^ed to be fixed in “a firmament” which involved r£Ld S 
e&rtti, the latter having no movement of # any kind. 

. Below tins plain, at an unknown but not gnat depth, there «... 
Xl’-tS,! 116 "PWtsof fte deod inhabited, known as 
’ from wh,oh meaDS oi ^ “ Seer,” they could sometimes 
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In recalled to earth in order toforeteilevent*; since a few of those who, 
daring life, had been distinguished as favourites of Jehovah were 
believed to be capable of so doing. 

The very “ recent period ” named above may be more distinctly 
indicated by devoting a few lines to define the views of three of the 
principal early astronomers. n 

Copernioas (1473-1543 a.d.) ■ believed the sun was always at rest, 
and formed the centre of the universe; that the earth was a spherical 
Body, which, with other planets, moved round it, but revolved on its 
own axis, thus causing day and night. He had no idea of the 
importance of the stars, bat regarded them as lesser lights at an 
uncertain distance. 

Tyoho Brahe (1546-1601 a.d.), who believed that the sun moved 
round the earth, will be named as holding a distinguished position 
in the annals of the scienoe. He had a noble observatory well- 
furnished with instruments, and gave an impulse to astronomical 
studies. 

Galileo (1564-1642) was the first to employ an arrangement of 
lenses, for the purpose of forming an astronomical telescope, by 
which means he discovered the Milky Way to be formed of separate 
stars. He afterwards openly taught at Borne his belief in the 
rotation of the earth on its axis, and its animal passage round the 
sun; and was in consequence summoned before the Holy Inquisition, 
and was tortured and imprisoned when seventy years of age for 
persisting in his opinion, hut he was ultimately set at liberty by the 
aueaeeding Pope. 

It now only remains to be said that unceasing and intelligent 
study and greatly improved telesoopes in every part of the civilised 
world, aided by the recently discovered arts of photography and 
spectrum-analysis, have led to the astonishing results achieved 
during the nineteenth century. 

The astronomical discoveries whioh, as above observed, man’s own 
unaided labours have aohieved, demonstrate beyond all possibility 
of doubt that the so-called Mosaic records, above quoted, are quite un¬ 
trustworthy. Nevertheless they are still acoeptad by all Christian 
Chur oboe, and are publioly read, in turn with other extracts equally 
questionable,, twice or thrice a week as ‘.‘Holy Scripture.” The 
earth is now known to be an insignifioant speck, a mere atom of dust 
in the universe, and that the millions of stars, visible with any 
good telescope, are suns like our own, many heing°much larger, and 
that these am almost certainly surrounded by encircling planets; 
since spectrum-analysis has proved that the same chemical elements 
whioh are so active in every part of our own system, am also the. 
components of evocy one of the rest within our ken. Now it is 
impossible for anyone familiar with soientifio chemistry to cohesive 
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that those potent elements oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, nitrogen, 
csrhon, calcium, sodium, the metals, and the rest, can bo present 
there without activity. Henoe we are impelled to believe that the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms axe in course of development 
in each of those innumerable systems, and will become active wben 
the etag^of fitness, varying, of course, according to tho temperature 
at which each in its history has arrived; a oertain very moderate 
range only of heat hwug compatible with the existence of vegetable 
and ■cmWI life. Hence it is impossible not to believe that a large 
prop ortion are inhabited by organisms more or less shin a to those 
which flourish here. We, in our little home of earth, may well he 
devoutly humble in presence of the grandeur of the universe, and in 
the still greater grandeur of the Author, if we may descend for a 
moment to the use of an anthropomorphic term to designate the 
Power of whom nothing can be truly known but by the study of the 
phenomena around us. 


VI. 


I shall not furnish in detail any further history of Man’s progress 
to illustrate what he has accomplished by his own unaided efforts; 
hut shall simply enumerate, in a tabular form, some of the chief 
results which he has achieved thereby. 

I. All that is comprehended under the general term of “ Fine 
Arts’—painting, sculpture, architecture, metal-work, fictile products, 
potteiy, Ac. 

II. The discovery of gravitation, and the laws 1 which govern 
force. At a later period, the conservation of energy. 

III. The disoovery of the laws of light, heat, and sound. 

IV. All that is comprehended by the science of chemistry, and its 
innumerable practical applications to every department of human 
activity. 

V. The discovery of the existence and of the laws of electricity, 
the utility of which it is already impossible to over-estimate. 


(1) The word La, ae used here, and in other parts ol this ss»r> has always the 
restricted sense of implying' any ordinary seqnenoo of cents, which a faithfully 
efcaerrod experience baa led man to belioro will continue. As Huxley says in bis wall 
known Essay on Descartes: "‘Law’means a rale which we have-always found to 
bold good, and which we expect always will hold good.” ... He farther 
ohsenreo—explaining that all knowledge is relative to the individual, and that all tho 
phenomena of Hatorg are known to ns only ns facta of conacionanem— *n«* fhs con- 
duiumi logically drawn from them an always veriSad by experience, (Pi* Drutrltt 
Diamine «■ lump sofa Seam rip My, tic." Huxley’a ColUctti Wirkt, rol. j„ pp. us 


Bum thebehef m in unchanging ordar—the belief in dig, now atmeding amen, 
tba more cultivated throughout the civilised world, is a belief of wUehthc primitive 
men is absolutely mcapaUs. He is unable even to think of a single law. much 1m oi 
law in general. —Herbert Spencer, Print, tf Ptychthfy, j 498, 
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VI. The sciences of animal physiology, botany, and medicine; the 

microsoope in connection therewith; the disoorery of the circulation 
of the blood; of the functions of the brain and nervous system ; 1 
the laws of health and the nature and cause of disease. The omni¬ 
present activity and importance of bacteria, with all that is under¬ 
stood as sanitary scienoe; the latter having had immense influence 
an the art of surgery, and enormously increasing the service it is 
capable of rendering to suffering humanity. * 

VII. Han’s knowledge of the condition of the earth and of its 
inhabitants in pre-histocio time, as learned by palaeontological re¬ 
search, »>., the disoovexy of the remains of animals which lived many 
thousands or even millions of yean ago, and found in stratified 
deposits far below the present surfaoe. A scienoe at present in its 
infancy, so small a portion of the earth’s crust having been yet 
explored. 


PART II. 

I have now finished that part of my work which has been devoted 
to the object of demonstrating two important statements: 

First, that Man has, throughout a long and very gradual oourse cl 
development from his pro-historic origin, acquired all his storee of 
natural knowledge—in its widest sense—solely by bis own unaided 
efforts. 

Secondly, that the authenticity of the ancient reooxds, existing in 
several parts of the world, made at different periods of hie history, 
and regarded as supernatural or “ divinely ” revealed, respecting the 
origin of the entire universe, especially that of the earth, including 
man himself and his duties to an alleged Creator, and asserting the 
existence of a future endless state of rewards and puniahmenta for 
every individual after death, has never been cube tan tinted, and is in 
fact unsupported by evidence. 


vn. 

• 

I now arrive at the interesting and important stage oi our inquiry: 
What doea our survey of man’s history and experience, and of hie 
relations to the phenomena of nature, teach us respecting the Ten¬ 
dencies, Disposition, and Purpose—if permitted to use terms sug¬ 
gested by purely human feelings sad ideas to convey a —miring 
which cannot be otherwise expressed—manifested by that “ Infinite 
and Eternal Energy ” from which all things proceed P This inquiry 

(1) In Tolling abolition of tbs old theory of “ p ossesa i on by srO quits,'’ and ito 
disastrous oonssqnsnosss as wsS as of a belief in witchcraft and in crnal moults: snob 
theory solely darned from <* tbs Inspired Writings.” 
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has exercised the minds of many; naymore, has been an absorbing 
study for the tWiMag i'aJldnd ten very early time. to 
itha present. Hypotheses and speculations innumerable, some of 
wfaiah van it first crude and obviously untenable, need not be 
referred to tether now. The fact which alone oonoenw ui here 
is, that they evince the existence of a deep interest in, an all- 
pervading desire to solve, if possible, the mighty problem here 
presented. 

I declare my firm belief, and desire to repeat it, that one method 
alone can throw light on tho subject, via., a studious observation of 
the foots of nature and of the inferences which may be legitimately 
drawn from them. 

X shall consider what we may thus attempt to discover respecting 
the “ Source of Infinite and Eternal Energy ” under three heads, 
regarding each as a form of its manifestation, viz..'— 

I. Infinite Power. 

H. Infinite Knowledge. 

, . TTT . Tendencies or Disposition. 

I. Power ; beyond man’s faculties to grasp or comprehend. 
Eternal and all-pervading, therefore ever-present, wherever we may 
be, at every instant of our lives. In a certain sense by no means 
invisible, for its working is everywhere around us and within ns, in 
every molecule of our bodice; in the curiously and beautifully 
arranged adaptations, not yet half discovered, by which we come 
into contact with external nature—the “ not our self ”—which meets 
us everywhere. Let me repeat that it is a fact leyond controversy 
always to be borne in mind, that Man is the most finished product 
known on earth of “ Nature’s ” work—that is, which has resulted 
ten the “Infinite and Eternal Energy;” the noblest and com¬ 
plete; manifestation, so to speak, of the “divino afflatus”—the 
“ Temple of the Holy Ghost" in ancient language, used with unde¬ 
signed prophetic purview in times when men were ignorant of 
Nature’s laws, and when faith in the Invisible must necessarily 
suffice for their needs, until discovery of scientific methods had re¬ 
vealed the existence of hitherto unknown powers within and around 
us; facts in place of fables. Then much which torn formerly in¬ 
visible is now visible; and we might adept for ourselves the old 
expressive but mystic saying of “ the Master,” " Behold the kingdom 
of God is within you.” 

H— Infinite Knowledge and Intelligence.— We possess no 
language adequate to exprem what must be the deep oonviotiem of all 
religious persons—and even of men in general, if they consider the 
question—respecting this subject. Byte the greater part of the 
present esspy has been really devoted to illustrating the tnn- 



Scendant Intelligence which la* ordered the nrgsnissHrMcfifae 
Universe, so for as we knowand as* aid* to ennWrstsnd it f sod I 
turn no stronger terns inwfciriito express sdmirsiion. Nothing 
than remain* but to how in hmttitityv and oonlen in the words of the 
Hebrewpoet,“8uoh knowledgeiia too wonderful for me: it-iahigh; 
I cannot attain onto it ” (Pa. oxxxix. r. 6). ■ 

III.—The third and lost subjeot of inquiry (aee p. 406) ia, What 
can. we rightly infer relatively to the Tendencies, Disposition or 
Purpose , 1 of the unknown "Source of Infinite and Eternal Energy 
from whiob all Hungs prooeed.” 

I shall first revert to the unquestionable fact, on which I laid so 
much stress, and so fully illustrated at the commencement (see pp. 398 
to 405), of the histoTy of Han’s career and progress in this world— 
that it had been accomplished solely by “his own unaided efforts." 

For it constitutes the most important fact in his history; and is 
for me a signal illustration not only of the wisdom but especially of 
the beneficence of the great Source we are studying. Nevertheless, 
the first and most natural feeling suggested by a survey of that long 
and difficult course which man has tra v er sed through countless ages, 
may be for many one of pity—with a sense of regret that, had it been 
possible, aid should not now and then have been proffered, perhaps 
at oertain turning points in his history, when apparently it would 
have been greatly serviceable. And not a few have expressed 
inability to believe in the beneficent tendencies of the Unknown 
Souroe of all power, and have inferred evidenoe of neglect, or of 
indifference, in regqpl to man’s progress and welfare. 

But, on the other hand, it is next to certain that had the human 
race received at any time a revelation, say, of the means of obtaining 
fire, or of the elements of agriculture, or of the means of obtaining 
complete relief from suffering whioh modem science has discovered, 
man would never have become the efficient and highly-endowed 
creature he is. He has fought his own wsy throughout, has over¬ 
come every obstacle himself, and passed through an educational 
course of the most perfect kind—self-taught, not “ helped." 

The result of this survey of man’s long struggle with the forces of 
Nature, so often apparently hostile, but which he has so completely 
dominated and-rendered subservient to his will and oonduoive to his 
well-being, has, I believe, established a fact which affords a complete 
and derisive proof of the benefloent tendency exercised by the Souroe 
of the Infinite and Eternal Energy. * 

Nevertheless, doubt as to the existence of that beneficence has 
arisen in some minds from the fact that life moetly entails the endur- 
anoe of so much pain and misery at to invalidate the grounds foe 

(1) Applying £h«» terns u we ihonia to the aetloa at hum boissp; u uujlog^ 
Whioh net lie permitted to Iba’g limited mean* e< npnotoa. 
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that belief. I reply that life is universally regarded as a precious 
poasemon, and is enjoyed—in different degrees—by every individual 
in the entire animal creation; not one will part with its share with¬ 
out a struggle, if it has the power to defend itself. The universal 
sentiment of Humanity is—“ Skin for (upon) skin, yea, all that a man 
hath will he give for his life.” 

• 

* vrn. 


I shall next present, in a tabular form, the following statements 
derived from that knowledge of natural history which is’ oommon to 
all, reciting the chief sources of pleasure or happiness possessed by 
the animal creation. 


1. Enjoyment of Food through the bod bob of taste and \ 
smell. I 

5. Acquirement of Fewer by growth, and the enlarged ) 

experience which it brings. I 

3. The relatione of love between the sexes. 1 

4. Social relations with others—Friendship. \ 

6. Appreciation of beauty—through the eye, of colour, 

form—as presented in Hen and especially in 
Woman. The charm of landscape, the cultiva¬ 
tion of flowers (scents) and fruit; the garden. 
Impressions derived from grand scenery in all 
parts of the world—the pleasure of travel hy 
land and sea. 

6. Delight from Hnrical Art, through the ear. 

7. The pleasure of Possession. 

8. The Practice of Art in ell its branches. > 

9. The Pursuit of Knowledge; acquisition of new facts' 

—discovery in every department of life. 

10. The pleasure derived from the exercise of Charity, 

from moral conduct, and in the exercise of the 
religions sentiment natural to Han, and already 
observed throughout all hie history; becoming 
gradually developed and modified ae he increases 
in his acquaintance with Nature, in the widest 
sense of the term, and in his power of reasoning 
from the facts thus acquired. J 


Enjoyed by the entire 
animal series from 
the lowest conscious 
forms to the highest. 


Chiefly exemplified in 
Han, hut embracing 
in a less degree some 
lower animals. 


To Han only. 


By the long process of Han’s evolution, etbioal rule* have been 
3 Ien ^T 8 fewne* it was not only wise, but productive 
often of pfeMow, “To do unto other* a* y OU 
wouH titty titoulddo unto you ”; that honesty was not only the beet 

i,Mt P ven ‘ ®n» it l that the 
a ^ been emm<n »ted-:m almo*t identical terms by the 

sage* of other cmluations, even before the time of Christ A. oodeof 
morals has resulted hy degrees as man himself has nresreased and 

^sJ^farth “ y 4 .* u Pf nat,mi1 revelation; a^dfSS 
* Utle *’ implies the existence of 

P <» any neglect of its aitides. For due cm- 
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rideraticn will lender dear the fact that every breach of Nature'* 
laws, whether physical or moral, certainly brings with it punishment 
in this life, sooner or later. For example, the man who merely 
oonsnmes improper food or drink, or takes more than he can digest, 
pays the penalty which the error entails. Again, if he exerts lus 
strength far beyond his powers, as in athletic oontests, &a., ha runs 
great risk of Injuring his heart and of d a m a ging his constitution as 
the,result; one indeed too often met with. If he wastes hie health 
and strength in dehanohery, his punishment often speedily arrives, 
involving disease and shortened life, that possession which every 
sane man prises above all other. So with every breach of moral 
law; any unjust act committed equally involves its penalty in this 
life. It brings long and hitter remorse in genero u s natures; in 
others, it surely tends to debase the individual; he beoomes habituated 
to dishonourable designs and aots, and sinks lower in the scale of 
morality, until he loses self reapeot, that of others, and at last is 
trusted by none. No doubt an unprincipled man may have a 
successful career, hut his punishment surely arrives after a time. 
On the other hand, in every department of life unblemished character 
is the highest attainment; whatever of talent or of genius a man may 
display, he who has been proved by a past career to be a possessor of 
that, is the most valued and esteemed in any rank or condition of 
life, and is the most oertain to ensure aucoeas in the long run. 

To the foregoing let me add a quotation here, and ask attention to 
it, in which these sentiments are tersely and beautifully expressed by 
an ancient Hebrew^ poet, whose religious creed, let it be remembered, 
ignored any eehemc of reward* and puniehmente in a future life. Psalm 
xxxvii., vv. 35-3?: “I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green hay tree. Yet he passed away, and, lo, 
he was not: yea, I sought him, but he oould not he found. Mark 
the perfeot man, and behold the upright; for the end of that man is 
peaoe.” 

I shall conclude this section by simply observing that the religion 
of Nature, the laws of which and their working have thus been briefly 
illustrated, and which is based upon the determination not to 
believe anything which is not supported by indubitable evidence, 
must eventually become the faith of the future: its reception is a 
question for each man’s personal conviotiona. It is one in which a 
priestly hierarchy has no plaoe, nor are there any specified formularies 
of worship. Far, “ Religion ought to mean simpty reverence and 
love for the Ethical ideal, and the desire to realise that ideal in 
life" (Huxley). 1 

(1) Huxlty’a MMri WMa, vol. p. 149. VU* also tbs following axtnet boar* 
lag oa this subject. "Thera it a atriUog axpreaaioa of Didsrot’a that all Banalad or 
National religions an only perraniam of the Religion of Katun; and it la true, if tha 
words Religion of Nature be taken In the hlgheat aeon.”—Extracts from a latter by 
Jowett to Frofeator Oaird, Lift JtmU, vol. I., p. 444.. 
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IX. ' 

The facta of suffering and death which affect mankind—the former 
mostly, the latter universally—have been urged by many aa incom¬ 
patible inth the attribution of goodness and benevolenoe to the 
Anther of the Universe. 

I shall first consider the last-named Inevitable event, which eaoh 
erne of ns must enoounter. And I shall venture to state, as the known 
result of long and careful observation of the phenomena which then 
occur, that a really painful death from disease is never witnessed. 
'Whatever of suffering may have previously occurred, which I shall 
deal with after this, the act of death is believed to be always preceded 
by a considerable period of insensibility. There may often be obvious 
automatic movements, not felt by the subject of them, but naturally 
distressing to bystanders because resembling those of pain. 

Acute and sometimes long-continued sufferings precede death, it 
may be for periods of considerable duration, sometimes for yean. 
Bnt thanlrs to man’s scientific researches, especially to one of the 
most recent, the inhalation of anaesthetic vapours, all acute sufferings 
can be completely avoided. What untold and agonising tortures 
would have been spared throughout bis long history bad this precious 
secret been revealed! Mow evident is it Mat “JRevelation ” was no part 
of the plan. In the course of most chronic diseases it is well known 
that some form of anodyne, of which several notable examples exist, 
can almost always be utilised so as to avoid severe Buffering. No 
man should be a martyr to pain who can obtain a tolerably skilful 
medical attendant; and such are provided in all the public institutions 
for the care of the poor, or at the hospitals which abound in London, 
and exist in almost every small country town. 

The sufferings of the lower animals are very far less than those of 
man. The sense of pain corresponds with the extent or the develop¬ 
ment of the nervous system; and this is extremely small among 
countless species of active living beings, e.g., the insects—flying, 
creeping, at jumping—and furnishing a population far exceeding 
the sum total of the human inhabitants of the,globe on any five 
acres of cultivated land, to aay nothing of the inhabitants of the 
waters which wash our sea coasts. Among insects may perhaps be 
partially excepted those which form social communities, as the ants, 
bees, wasps, (fec^who have highly developed instincts, and oonoeming 
whose possession of some degree of oonscdousness it is impossible to 
speak with certainty. Shakespeare greatly erred when be said that 
the poor beetle we tread upon feds a pang as great as when a giant 
dies. like ancient authors of all time, he could, when dealing with 
natural history, only reflect the knowledge of his age. His inright 
into human character, and his knowledge of the human heart, have 
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never perhaps been surpassed by any, and bis mastery in expressing 
thought has made him a poet lor ail time. Similar qualities existing, 
more or less, among some of the poets and prophets of the Hebrew 
race give their productions a high value in no way lessened by the 
fact that they were ignorant, when writing, of the earth and its origin, 
and of its relation to the rest of the universe. . 

It is impossible to state with oertainty what amount of oonsoioue- 
neae is present throughout the numerous species of animals which xaftk 
below the Vertebrate series, but there is certainly ground far believ¬ 
ing that t}jey are ineapable of suffering mush pain, and that even the 
fierce Carnivora inflict little or none in the act of killing their prey, 
although belonging to the same order. Far ell are led by what is 
called instinct—probably inherited habit—to seise their victim at. a 
vital spot, as by the neck, at the top of the Bpinal cord, which mostly 
destroys the power of movement and of sensation, of course in order 
to prevent struggles or acts of retaliation when possible. 

Some of the higher vertebrate, especially thorn who have long held 
intimate associations with man, have had their intelligence and 
emotional powers much developed; for two obvious examples take the 
dog and the horse. Suoh are susceptible to pain and suffer much, 
and when inflicted, either by accident or design, should invariably 
be relieved, when possible, by the same aneesthetios employed for man. 

There is another consideration supporting the view here taken of 
the beneficent tendency of the great hot unknown Souroe of Infinite 
Energy, not to he overlooked. Granting this view to be oorrect, it is 
impossible not to believe that the influence of the Supreme Source 
must not merely e$ual, hut greatly transcend any like or analogous 
quality—such as care, compassion, or kindness—which man can and 
does very largely exercise towards his fellows or dependents, all like 
himself having derived their being and its inherent qualities from that 
same Energy which pervades the universe. 


X. 

Finally the cultivated and truly religions man finds his greatest 
happiness in the active and healthy exercise of all his functions, moral, 
intellectual and physical. He is careful to promote the welfare of 
his fellow-creatures, not merely by 'marks of charity but by enabling 
them to help themselves, and exercises his judgment to that end. 
Whatever he does it is his aim to attain the heat result possible, and 
thus to make the most of the priceless boon-of life. His religious 
feelings do not suggest to him the validity of the Christian practice 
of prayer to a Duty for gift* of any kind, even for the purpose of 
obtaining moral or mental improvement, noor for the recovery of the 
si ok or protection from personal dangers, do.—-a practice which is so 
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common—well knowing that all events must follow the laws of nature, 
which are u nalt e r able. No doubt the act of prayer cm the part of 
one who believes in its power to move the Deity to bestow a precious 
boon, brings consolation to the feelings of the applicant- It is a spiritual 
sedative which affords indescribable relief and enjoyment to many. 
Nevertheless “ Thy will, not mine be done,” is the only prayer of the 
truly sensible Christian, and he may be grateful indeed* that no other 
prayer can be acceptable. What a chaos would the world present if 
short-sighted men could interfere with the working of the laws which 
determine the oourse of events! For the religious man here described, 
adoration of the grandeur and of the beneficence which pervade the 
universe is the only sentiment suitable for publjo or for private 
religious servioe. “Lord bow manifold are Thy works, in wisdom 
hast Thou made them all ” (Ps. civ., v. 24), expresses the same senti¬ 
ment, in the language of the Hebrew poet, in terms suitable to his 

To conclude, he is grateful, yet proud to feel himself a par¬ 
ticipant in the great and endless procession of the wise and good 
throughout the ages; trustful, without shadow of a doubt respecting 
any kind of future there may be in store, and concerning which it is 
needless for him to inquire or speculate. He “ lives a life of Faith ” 
in the Source of the Infinite and Sternal Energy, confident in the 
knowledge that the laws of the Universe are the outcome of perfect 
Wisdom and Benefioenoe. The old Faiths, founded on so-called 
“ revelation,” have long been tested and are found wanting, and a 
natural religion will ultimately replace them. It is no part of this 
inquiry to dilate on what this comprehends. It is sufficiently defined 
in few and simple words at page 409 and note. 

But it is not to be forgotten that a large proportion of the popula¬ 
tion in all Christian countries is ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 
subject of religious belief, unless the formal oomplianoe with a certain 
slight oeremonial is considered to be religious worship. Concerning these 
it is not neoessary to speak. On the other hand I have no desire to 
disturb the beliefs of those who derive comfort from the hope of a 
happy future in another world, and a motive for«well-doing in this, 
which they derive from the Christian frith. It is especially undesir¬ 
able to do so in relation to the poor and uneduoated, whose lot is 
mitigated thereby, and also to those who, possessing an ordinary share 
of intelligence, have confidently and happily rested on its hopes and 
promises for many past yean. 

But among the rising and future generations of the ndncetml 
classes, many are certain to have their eyes opened to the foot that no 
supernatural revelation has ever been made to man. Henoe the day 
is probaUy not for distant when the religious part of the community will 
be divided into two distinct camps or classes, via., first, those who enjoy 
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oomplete liberty of thought end action, and practise the manly virtues 
which axe associated therewith; end secondly, those who become 
devotees of the did Papal Church, which denounces the exeruiae of 
reason and inquiry in all matters connected with religion, and aa a 
canaequence demands implicit obedience, offering to her votaries in 
return—with or without the intervening pains of gasification in 
purgatory, according to circumstances—an ultimate admission by the 
Gate of St, Peter to the society of the blessed for evermore—a vft, 
organised hierarchy which has exercised a vast influence on human 
affairs and interests for many ages, and may probably continue to do 
so for two or three mare to came, hut must eventually entirely 
disappear. 

I now close tisia essay, the materials for which in the shape of 
sundry notes I began to collect npwaxda of twenty years ago. Others 
were frequently added, aa I pondered much and often over what has 
long been a favourite theme, and it waa not until a few years later 
that I copied into my note-book, on its first appearance in 1884, that 
striking passage from Herbert Spencer which is now quoted as a 
motto on the title-page. This indeed suggested the subject, respect¬ 
ing which, as it appeared to me, systematic research might be not only 
practicable, but might also he expected to yield some definite results. 

I commenced my task solely for the purpose iff seeking the truth 
for my own personal needs and enlightenment, incited thereto by the 
numerous and conflicting claims of the various sects, some diametrically 
opposed to each other, into which what is termed “ Christianity ” is 
divided. The original paper was written without any intention that 
it should be seen By any other eye than my own; nor has it been so 
seen until, having been considerably amplified, I submitted it to the 
judgment of a friend during the past year. For myself it has been 
a veritable “ Pilgrim’s Progress." The title, together with the form 
of the eesay as it now stands, has been the result of the whole inquiry, 
and was not a predetermined intention. 

I am now approaching the end, and find myself oompelled to 
arrive at a conclusion, contrary, I gladly confess, to that which I at 
first entertained when engaged with the former port of the inquiry, 
and depressed by mentally realising the miseries and hardships to 
which Man was exposed during the tardy development far unknown 
ages of what may he deemed the infancy and childhood of the race: 
a career which will probably continue many ages more before he 
approaches maturity. * 

Bat when that long inquiry come to an end, and not until then, 
the Truth—as I profoundly believe it to he—almost suddenly 
impressed me : to wit, that interference of a supernatural kind with 
man’s doings (supposing its exercise to be possible within the limits 
of the great soheme of Nature) would have maned, if it did not 
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arrest, the ooerao of that development which baa issued in the' 
remarkable pro gress ha haa made, especially daring the bat three 
centuries. 

I was now assured'by evidenoe whioh'I could not resist, that 
all which- man—with Ida limited knowledge and experience—has 
learned-to regard aa due to Supreme "Power” and “Wisdom,” 
although immeasurably beyond his oomprehenSion, is aSao aaaociated 
wiSh the exercise of an “ Absolutely Benefloent ” influenoe over all 
living things, of every grade, which exist within its range. 

Add the reeult of my labour has at least brought me its own 
reward, by conferring emancipation from the fetters of all the 
creeds, and unahskoable confidence in the Power, the Wisdom and' 
the Beneficence which pervade and rale the Universe. 

■ Finally, let me add (hat no one oaa feel more faroibly than myself 
that the foregoing pages offer only a very alight sketch of a moat 
extensive and important subject. It ie hut a syllabus thereof, and in 
this sense I venture to offer it to the consideration of my readers. 
Moreover, I desire to state my belief that (he subject of this paper, 
“ The Unknown God ” P may he regarded as in progress of solution 
by following the prooere suggested, and that “ (he Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things prooeed ” will not ever remain wholly 
unknown or “ unknowable ”; hut may be still further eluoidated as 
human faculties beoome more highly developed in the progress of 
time, and rendered capable of receiving additional enlightenment 
respecting it. 


Henry Thompson. 



THE 0ABE; OF. BOOKS, 

^aa recent publication of two separate monographs bearing upon oar 
textr-Mc. JVW. dark’s history of the early library and its fittings, 
and Mr. Gookarell’a treatise on t bindings—will.it is hoped/serre as an 
apology for a more general disponne upon, a snbjeet perhaps rather 
aegleoted by the mass of “ bookish ” literature. 

The burden of many books—who has hot felt it f —from the book¬ 
seller sitting “ cormorant ’’-like (aooording to Coleridge’s extravagant 
label)—- 

“ Hard by the tree af knowledge," 

to whom the vast hulk of stock looming largo in his half-lit ware¬ 
house seems, in ehronio hours of depression, but a stable-full of 
“ white elephants,” though to the particular volumes yon handle on 
the counter be continues to attach a fanciful importance,—from the 
dealer, we say, with his tons of auction lots and unsorted parcels, to 
the private collector with his five, ten, or twenty thousand volume*, 
ell personally known, ranged round the gleaming walls, “ oomptee 
ebore et vitro ” of his comfortable library,, and ready to oome, so to 
apeak, at his call. 

The excellent adage concerning fire, that it is a good servant bat 
a bad master, applies with full force to the accumulation of books in 
masses, and alas f to bow many a book oolleotor who, starting from 
nothing and meaning no harm,'gradually builds up about him an 
unmeaning Babel pie of calf and goatskin, a rampart exclusive of all 
happy domesticity, a horror to the wife, a hissing to the housemaid. 

This is he who does not know what he has got, or, for that matter, 
what he wants; and it may be he really wants nothing, and hk 
collecting is a mere disease like dipsomania; who only knows that 
then is muoh too much of it, and that it is all fearfully dusty, and 
that he thinks “ vine day ” he will set to and put his house in order. 
Alas far him who is dominated by his hooka ! 

We are hero oonoemed, however, with tbe true intelligent book- 
collector, whose library, fax from bong a- mere accumulation of 
typographic warn, has grown with the growth of bis mind and 
extended with every extension of his literary or hiaWio sympathies: 
to whom every volume, apart from his bibliographical notea on the 
flyleaf, is the repository of at least one or two suggestive ideas, or a 
window giving on to some* interesting soene in tbe past When 
books begin to have tins value, it will be agreed that they at 
least deserve to he carefully housed and guarded. 

r p 2 
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The physical and material low of as outlying comer of one’s 
mind, of a pigeon-hole or two of one’s memory, in so far as this is 
comprised in a hook, may he safeguarded by looks and bolts and, if 
necessary, an extra policeman. That is a simple matter. 

But, as an eminent scientist once observed, “the re-discovery 
of a fact in a library is often more difficult than its original discovery 
in the realm of science.” Books we do not possess, andvfacts we do 
not Vnow, may either be deplored or ignored on the sage principle: 
“ maxim® aapienti® est qumdam sequo animo ignorare velle.” But the 
knowledge, the sympathy that is our own—directly or. through 
the tentacles of our cherished hooks—this we want to preserve at all 
hazards. And after all hut few of our volumes are lost or stolen. 

The most important question far us is—how we can make sure of 
finding in our libraries «chat ice knote is there f And it soon beoomee 
obvious that to know where the book is by a natural and instinctive 
knowledge, and not by mere mental gymnastics, one must know 
where it ought to be. And where ought it to be P Well, books like 
other chattels may be classified by their size, shape, or colour. 
But though all adjuncts and qualities may be utilised, the intelligent 
characteristics of the book should come first. 

The ideal librarian will, in a word, grasp the large perspective of 
human intelligence as recorded in literature. And the eye onoe 
used to the contemplation of the daring chaos of literature as a 
whole, soon disoems that it may he usefully and practically divided 
into three important classes. First, of course, will come— 

I. Original Works, of the creative order, the ehief importance of 
whioh centres in the genius and personality ot the author, the 
particular topics handled being comparatively immaterial. To such a 
class would of course belong not only the spontaneous productions of 
drama, fiction and poetry, but also the mass of belles-lettres, personal 
and general memoirs, individual contributions to thought, philosophy, 
Ac- Secondary in vital significance, though first in utility, will next 
follow those— 

II. Works of Reference, of which the subject matter is, in the 
main, of more general importance than the authorship: among 
which would be classed all the literature of history, geography and 
science. Lastly, an important proportion of modem books would 
fall under the head of— 

ill. Collections and Selections, a formal subdivision in whioh 
the authorship (».e. editorship) of the volume is of varying 
importance, but usually less than that of the kind of literature 
collected or selected. 

Of these, the first class is obviously the most intrinsically valuable, 
comprising indeed every volume that can in the truest and most 
practical trade sense be called a “ book,” a genuine and individual 
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production, all those males of which the original genesis has an im¬ 
portance that is the basis of -the often exaggerated demand for “ first 
editions,” all that can in the most critical sense be called “ literature.” 
But all three classes are of sufficient size and importance to require a 
separate treatment when we approach that important matter, the art 
and soienoe of cataloguing. 

Its first principles should indeed be tolerably obvious, (hough in 
the details of their execution a certain variety is allowable, and indeed 
immaterial. The first essentials are that the reasonable wants of the 
inquirer Ihould be satisfied, and to determine what these are one must 
appreciate all the possible attitudes of the inquiring student who 
visits the library. 

He may oome with the straightforward object of finding and 
-consulting some well-known work by some well-known author. 
He may want to know what Charles Kingsley or Voltaire or 
Hugnes Languet wrote—under their own or any other names. He 
may bring a pamphlet by “ Parson Lot,” or “ M. de Francheville,” 
or “ Stephauus Junius Bratus," and desire merely to unmask these 
disguised characters. He may want to know who wrote a work of 
whioh the title is unintelligible, and the nature vague or obscure. 
Finally he may want to know (and this is perhaps the most important 
-demand formulated to the librarian) what literature has been written 
upon any given subjeot by authors to whom he has no due but 
this conjecture. Against this oomplex invasion, against the “ forlorn 
hope ” pressed home by desperate research, the official catalogue— 
with its embankment of shelves that hedge around the custodian of 
the library in his central fort—has got to afford an adequate 
protection. 

Now the catalogue can only be made effective by being built up 
a/Undo upon fixed principles, the essential data of which are the 
nature and genesis of the hook, and the probable wants of the reader, 
as sketched above, and the extent to which it is intended to satisfy 
them. The first condition and perhaps the only one of whioh we can 
make sure is that the hook, as it presents itself, should he adequately 
described. Thus ft will be tolerably clear that, to deal with dass (I.) 
-above, 

(a) All original works bearing any name should be discoverable directly 
■or indirectly under that name, as apparent on the title-page. 

Should it be a pseudonym, then the author's real name may be given 
in brackets, or connected up by a cross-reference. An author’s 
genuine works should he grouped together under his own proper 
name, and those who approaoh him by way of a pseudonym should 
be “ shown round,"'as it were, to the front entrance. 

That is a sound general rule, hut the only essential is that the 
maoessary identification of “Parson Lot” and Charles Kingdey, of 
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“Juniua”nuidtiMpogmhur Junius‘ of the period, of “ Philaletbee '■ 
and the partiooler traotorian the term'oonoeals for the moment, he 
aooomphahed ^somewhere, mid on some intelligible principle. And 
then may be oues like that of “George Eliot” ■where the aooepted 
mm de plume is enough, end the family name need not he ohtrnded 
into fhe'eatalogue at all 

3$ is wherewe are confronted by a title et pretcrea nihil, hy no 
name, true or fake, that the difficulties begin, one of the first perhaps 
being afar definition of anonymity. A publication, for example, in 
whieh- the author's name, initial* or pseudonym, though nob apparent 
on the title-page; is either appended to the prefaoe or hurled some¬ 
where in the text, seems not to he regarded hy some authorities aa 
an anonymous work, and it may he convenient to extend our 
definition of “ apparent,” to a name, initial or pseudonym, which is 
discoverable by turning'a leaf. But speaking generally, the actual 
title as it stands (in all its awkwardness or obscurity) should he the 
real-fixed test; for if knowledge outside its “ four comers ” he once 
allowed to creep into the entry it is difficult to know where it will 
stop. Here again, however, it matters little which definition we 
adopt provided it is made dear to the reader of the catalogue at 
starting. 

"Where nothing, then, is known, on the accepted principle, of 
authorship, there remain Only two accidents of the printed hook, aa 
such, to which description can attach—(1) its subject-matter, where 
disoemihle; or, in the absence of any primd facie suggestion of a 
subject, (2) the mere literal farm and warding of th^ title. 

As to this latter, the mere mechanical entry in alphabetical order of 
all the words forming respectivdy the tides of such works is, if rather 
tiresome, secure enough, and was that adopted by Barbier in the most 
famous Dictionary of Anonymous Works now extant. But—for the 
humane librarian—it is really a last resort. Thus, in approaching, 
after this prefaoe, our second dass of original literature, it seems a 
reasonable "general rule that— 

(6) All anonymous <corks ostensibly bearing on any definite subject 
(person, place, art, science, or the like) should appedr under that subject 
heading, or, speslting generally, under the most significant word in 
the title. 

Here it is obvious we make our first start on that arduous hut 
important task,die “ subject-index,” a thing in its elementary form a 
neoeasity of existence, in its perfection the greatest of intellectual 
luxuries. To suggest that every author of importance should be 
traceable under his subject would be a counsel of perfection. But 
where we know nothing of a work except that it concerns Mesopo¬ 
tamia, or Window frames, or Chinese chess, we can only expect to find 
it under-some subdivision of Countries, Architecture, ox Game*. And 
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■whereas the entry of names is a meers matter of spotting, the selection 
and distribution of subject headings makes a considerable demand on 
intelligence. For example, in the recently published catalogue «f an 
important public library, a separate heading has been made' oftho 
ward “ Treatise.” But this is (we should Ten tore to urge) a 
the mistake, to wit, of attaching undue importanoe to an inmgnifleant 
ward. A “"Treatise ” on earth, air, or water, may (if signed) and 
should (if anonymous) be accessible under one of those particular 
heads. But, as it is a mere ehaaoe whether an author entitled his 
work “ Treatise,” “Essay,” “ Memoir ” (or by any one of fifty Such 
possible titles), a trivial error, if the inquirer has to depend on this 
classification, would send him wrong every time. Thus, in Barbier’s 
Dictionary the heading “ Discours ” oooupiea eighteen pages of small 
type to itself. But suppose we were looking for Estienne’s famous 
tract of 157S. We may easily forget whether it is entitled “Discount 
historique, discours inUressant, discours veritable, or diseours merttilkwt,” 
but never that it concerns Catherine de Medici, under whose name, of 
course, it would most sasily and properly he discoverable. In other 
words, the attempt to make a “ subject ” out of nothing, when plenty 
are already in existence, merely imposes a useless tax on the memory. 
“ Something” must appear, either under that “ something” or,if it 
he too vaguely defined, in our general alphabetical list of mis¬ 
cellaneous nameless works. Between these alternatives lies, doubtless, 
a certain latitude of choioe. It is easy to say that The Example of 
France a Warning to England (1783) ahould be entered not under 
“example” or “-gaming,” but under France, or England, or bath. 
And we suppose no one could intelligently catalogue Defoe's 
Shortest wag with the Dissenters as if its brevity were the soul of its 
wit, nor a tract entitled New Roads to Some as if - it were some 
unknown production of the late Mr. McAdam. But such apom- 
phlet as A Switch for the Snal-e-seeing it can hardly he secured e*oept 
by the alphabetical drag-net—we shall not he astonished to find next 
"to an anonymous Essay on Electrical Fittings, or a monograph on 
some rare serpent, simply because “ switch ” and 11 snake,” unlike 
“France,” “England,” or “Dissenters,” are in this particular 
conjunction “ insignificant ” words. Such true significance as the 
title has—in respect of its reference to the Quaker movement—may, 
though by no means “ apparent ” on the faoe of it, be recognisod 
in a cross reference (where this is possible) from (jhe author «r .the 
subject-matter. Speahing, as we have said, for a - library.- of 
“human” sise, ranging, say, from 3,000 to 20,000 volumes, a 
liberal and intelligent selection of “ aubjeota ” bearing onaUimpdfctant 
and well-known human interests, is one of the first essentials: to ‘the 
real sociable use and utility of the collection. While, on the'Other 
hand, a narrow and fantastic theory, turned loose into the -catalogue 
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for tibia purpose, -will merely cumber the path with rubbish heaps of 
futile information. 

To aim at too wide a range may involve a delusive pretence of 
completeness. But any substantial and instructive book expressly 
dealing with a particular chapter of human knowledge should be 
found (again, we say, where the sise of the library admits this) by 
a person approaching it through that subject. ‘Which brings us to a 
useful rule for our second class of books, vis., that— 

II.— All Works of Reference (though governed generally as original 
works by Buie L, (a) and ( b )), should also he discoverable-under the 
sub/ect they professedly deal with. 

In very large libraries this may be impossible. Where possible, we 
can only aay it is highly deniable. But the subject-index should 
not wander beyond matters at once definite and important. 

It must not aspire to that bibliographical omniscience which 
can point an inquirer to the most unexpected souroes of inhumation. 
Of course, it is highly interesting to know that what is professedly a 
history of one thing is incidentally the history of something else, but a 
cataloguer cannot be officially aware of this. And though it may be 
true, for example, that Captain Marryat’s romances supply what is 
really the best history of the old British Navy, we tixould scarcely 
expect a cross reference from that heading to the famous acoount 
(given in Poor Jack) of the sinking of the Royal Oeorge. These 
are things which the student of “ original authorities ” must find out 
for himself. When found they may he usefully made a note of on 
the flyleaf, all such notes being regarded as an infyrmal extension of 
the Catalogue. 

To pass, then, to the last and purely technical subdivision of 
literature, the “ Collection ” or " Reoueil ” here referred to is of 
oourse that edited as such, and not that manufactured by the biblio¬ 
phile or by the hinder. 

The “ Reeueilfactiec” or bundle of miscellaneous booklets bound 
together, interesting as it often is, scarcely requires special notice here. 
It may be so purely and fantastically “ factitious ” as to constitute a 
real nuisanoe to both librarian and student. It may,* on the other hand, 
verge ao closely upon an editorial Reeueil like Percy’s Ballads, or 
Legrand’a Fabliaux, or the Stephanus volume of Roman Historians, 
or (he Aldine selection of Letters from Philosophers, as to deserve 
similar treatment But a mere congeries of heterogeneous tracts or 
opuscule intide one landing may be catalogued, as is most natural, 
under the most important of its various contents, or (if such a 
distinction be impossible) under any .other, provided that all are 
properly oonneeted by cross reference—often a labour of Hercules— 
with the individual authors to which they belong. But with regard 
to the genuine specimens of the olass here considered: 
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III.—AU Collection* and Selections (of Poetry, Play*, Letters; 
Pamphlet* sad the like, should be discoverable under the general heading 
(of “ Subject,” " Language,” or “ Period”) which they concern ' 

“ Editorial ” headings, as ha* been said, vary a good deal in im¬ 
portance and utility. Even where an Editor’s name is “ apparent ” 
—and in the good old times (when to “ edit ” a daaco meaitt some¬ 
thing more 'than a flimsy preface, and your own name writ large 
Across the title) many editors of invaluable work were oontent to 
merge their personality in their subject—the question arises, how 
far, on the cme hand, the Editorial element ha* given a speoial character 
to what is otherwise a mere series (or jumble) of independent works, 
or how far, on .the other, the name is a mere appendage to the 
Collection. 

Moreover, for the purposes of practical, popular cataloguing, the 
present heading has a peculiar importance, seeing that the indices or 
contenta-taUee of the works comprised under it (which should include 
the more or less cl a s s ical collections) mag reasonably be regarded a* an 
extension (a sort of dipendance ) of our catalogue itself. For the 
actual text of it need not comprise nominatim every trumpery little 
author of every trivial little opusoulum belonging nevertheless to 
some well-defined class of literature. 

Thus, if a person oalled Martin Sohooldus wrote in 1643—as we do 
not say he did—a trumpery little pamphlet of twenty-four pages De 
Aversions Cam (on the dislike of bheeae) this must, as an original work, 
be entered under Sohookius. For where else oould one look for it? 
Not under the gqperal beading “ Groceries ”: scarcely under the 
special head of “ Cheese,” nor—allhough the whole interest of the 
work may lie in a soandalous anecdote concerning the Grand 
Monarque or Pope Urban TUI.—under any such historical connec¬ 
tion as that, of which the cataloguer can officially know nothing. 
But it would be otherwise in the case, say, of a verse or two of 
French poetry (by an author not known to have written anything 
else). For this the inquirer may reasonably be expeoted to look 
under “ French ” or “ Poetry,” according to tire principles laid down 
for his guidance, and to ransack every oolleotion he finds then from 
Barbtn’s Recueil dee pirn belles piices, to Augnis’s Poite* Pranfoi* 
depots le 12 meniicle, before despairing of his quest. 

So much tot the general principles of book clearifinstion and 
cataloguing. But wherever a library 'consists largely of con¬ 
temporary “sources of history,” or of original literature (professedly 
historical or not) intended to he utilised for that purpose* the 
catalogue may be usefully, supplemented by another Iona of 
memorandum—leas familiar indeed, but in certain ways of far 
greater educational importance—to wit, the chronological chart. This 
may easily he arranged in a form resembling a map on Mercator’s 
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projection/ihwhis:^ letitudinalipaoes represent periods of-50 
w 100 yean, and the names of original authors are written in 
horizontally just over the periods during which they ‘'flourished,” 
while those of the mace modem historians may. he printed in larger 
type over the larger periods they cover, in the same manner respec¬ 
tively Sft the names of towns and oounties in an ordinary map. On 
»udi a chart, the reader, running his eye down a'column, for 
“ample, hounded hy the dates of 1500 end 1550, can see at a glanop 
in regard to the particular oonbtry considered who was Jiving at the 
'date in guetiion, and discover (what ho mere catalogue will-tell him) 
the names of the contemporaries of any author, event, or movement. 
Far though a subject-index or a historical manual may tell him who 
ia known to have written, t.g., on the subject of the Battle of Pavia 
or the ch a r acter of Charles the Second, it is only by such a chart as 
here suggested that he can see for himself, at a glance who could have 
written (as a contemporary) an these subjects, and thus—an important 
point—who may or may not have incidentally referred to them. 

TOth regard, moreover, to original writers—and after all, a score 
of quarto pages will include most of the world’s “ classics ”—the 
effect of such a vista of literary history will be found to have a novel 
and illuminating force, to give a useful perspective of the growth 
and decadence of national literatures and schools of poetry and 
■philosophy, etc. It will be found—if we may transfer Mr. Jorrocks’s 
famo us metaphor from the. hunting field to the human mind—to 

bring people together who wouldn’t otherwise meet,” to help us to 
visualise many a literary coincidence or contradiction that would 
otherwise escape notioe. . , . , With regard, however, to that 
first mundane essential, the finding a book when it is wanted, ill must 
the Hbmrious reader fare who relies upon classification—nay upon 
catalogue-notation alone. 

a Appearances,” says the beggar in Mr. Meredith’s poem, “ "nVf 
the best part of life.” 

It is, at any rate, a mi s take to abjure them when they can be 
really gaeful. 

In the library, quite as fully as in any other human institution, 
is illustrated that eternal necessity for compromise on which Mr. 
I^cky, in his map—not of literature hut of life,-—has so ably 
expatiated. This ia the real and everlasting “ Battle of the books,” 
the irrecondleailde conflict'between mind and matter, in which soma 
erileetore, it may respectfully be added, take one side, and some 
another. 

This is a large and thorny snbjpct—how far the form and 
nature of the’book as a' chattel affects its influence on us .aa a 
'Spiritual force. It might, perhaps, he said that until we peruse 
■all literature (a terrifying thought!) in a similar bodily form, shape, 
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Style, typography, and’ edition, eta, we an scarcely form aauaBOM" 
partial judgment of it Our present point is merely that sae, flam, 
and even “ get up” should not, indeed cannot lie disregarded intbe 
arrangement,and what may he oalled the mental looation of hooks, 
without great waste of labour. 

“Axe we to arrange hooks,”it is som eti me s asked, “by Subject* 
os by sizes P 1 ’ The answer is, of oourse, by both.- It will be a. 
JBPall “subjeot" that will not include enough volumee to fill a ebn<- 
aiderable variety of different-sued shelves. 

In the first plaoe, the broad olssaifioation given above will exhibit, 
of oourse, numerous mbdxviskns, exhibited in the ooncrete form of 
separate bookcases. Belles-Lettres, Poetry, Drams, Prose, Fiction, 
Science, Criticism, Philosophy, History proper, and materials foor 
History, Memoirs, Speeches, Letters, Tracts, Ideology, these will 
almost neoesearily occupy separate places; while the special taste of 
the collector may give speci&l prominence to other more reoondite- 
subjects, or to the Hteratuses of particular nations or periods. But 
however many (or few) he the bookcases occupied, far' example, by 
“ Poetry " or “ Souroes of History,” there will he found under each 
of these heads sufficient variety of folio, quarto, 8vo, even 12moto 
make possible a classification of’“size within subject.” And whatever 
uniformity can be found among books of one class must be utilised, 
seeing that to rely on a mental memoria technics (embodied m 
the catalogue or carried in. the head), and disdain all material aons- 
tanoe, would he like pretending to ride by “ grip ” alone, without 
balanoe, or vice cerifl. The two things ought, over the main bulk of 
the library, to work together. Whore and in so far as tins degree' 
of harmony is unattainable, then folio must contentedly oonsort with 
folio and 18mo with 18mo a» such, and without respect of literary 
ranks and distinctions. 

To a considerable inass of hooks it may he inevitable that wo 
should have no blue hut the catalogue. A strip of wall at two, 
between windows (let us, say), covered with blose-fitting pocket 
editions—Elzevir and other—of miscellaneous Classics, yanan. 
Letters, Traots, Histories, what not, all pieced together aeoerding to 
size, like a rich mosaic—a light-built shallow bookcase of this kind, 
a thing built precisely to the measurements, if one may say so, of a 
few seventeenth-century publishers, will be found 4 most eoonomic, 
and (when ones properly catalogued) no lew useful institution. 

But apart,from size and form, both “ get-up and colour may and 
should be utilised to assist the already overburdened memory. 
Hence we have heard a busy bibliophile say, “ Never, in shelving- 
hooks, put any volume next to another dosdy resembling it, tmleoo 
they belong to one another.’ 1 Eat this is a fruitful somree of 
^theoretical” loss. The differences, in a word, as well aa the 
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similarities of volumes ore to be utilised. Like oeriain animal s, a 
book, urban eagerly pursued, sometimes esoapes by being of the same 
colour as its surroundings, often a needless error of arrangement.. 

This reference to the externals obviously brings us to that vital 
element in the care of books—their binding. 

Theft may be people who tell you that a good book is always a 
good book to them whatever its style or dress; which is much like 
saying that a friend is a friend still, though he meet one on the 
highway in dressing-gown and dippers down at heel. So he is, but 
we are much more likely to out him, and oonversely (by the anti- 
Jaobbin simile of dissimilitude) we are more likely to leave the 
poorly printed, awkward sized, or badly bound book uncut, and 
unread. To the enthusiastic student such drawbacks may merely act 
as a spur, but gratuitous obstacles need not be thrown in the way 
of weaker brethren. Good bindings have doubtless served the cause 
of human education just as the “get up ” of the Camden Society 
publications has probably nipped in the bud many a nascent 
historian. At the very portals of the garden of knowledge, after 
all, stands the bookbinder, artist, faddist, or ruffianly “ plough”man, 
and has us at his mercy. The first principle of the business—and 
we are here only oonoemed with its practical use—is that the book 
should protect itself. The early printed hook, we have seen it 
cynically observed, did this even more effectively by the repellent 
nature of its subject matter (too often the dreariest of theology) than 
by the robur et cea triplex of its pigskin and bronze-clasped 
binding. » 

The modem reader wants nothing stiff or heavy in the covering 
or the contents of his book. He wants a reliable and amicable 
reliure, whioh will not waste his time when he wants to read, and 
will lode after the book in his absenoe. With the details of this art— 
illustrated of late by so many specialists — we are not here 
oonoemed. In the interests of the practical reader one may note 
that a point often lost sight of is the weight of books when hound— 
an appalling thing, in the aggregate, when the “move” that is half 
as had as a fire has to be faced. Many bindings wear themselves 
out, in a sense, to say nothing of the reader's arms. The conven¬ 
tional half-morocco is, of course, very well; hut an excellent style for 
homely octavo* that are to be much handled is a good grained doth, 
with bade pieced, rides tidily shaved, and top edges marbled or 
gilt, the only recipe for keeping out dust. Edges abeolument 
non rognts, the bibliomaniao’s joy, accumulate it in heaps. Uncut 
motioni distribute it about the interior of the book. The enthusiastic 
collector—of dust—may take bis ohoioe. 

With a view to the exclusion of foreign bodies, as well as to 
eoonomy of space, a word may here be Mid of shelving. In the 
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ideal form of library we should rather see walls closely “ lined ” with 
books—say, from the height of three feet upwards—as it wen with 
some rich and heavy tapestry, or stamped leather, than bookcases 
noticeably projecting, as pieces of furniture, into the room. Far a 
permanent collection of boohs, shelves should be found or made to fit. 
Single rows need no empty passages at the bade where moth and 
insect and even rat» (as a respected Oxford Street bookseller the 
other day found to hie ooet) may disport themselves. 'Where, how- 
—ever, a shelf is deeper than the average width of the volumes it holds, 
it may as well be deep enough, at any rate where the most is to he 
made of the given wall space, to hold a double row. True, many 
authorities besides Hr. Gladstone have condemned the practice of 
putting one hook behind another: but all depends upon bow this is 
done. In the case of sets of volumes only occasionally used, Ybls. 
I. and IV., for example, may well be kept outside—thus leaving 
preface and index easily accessible; while Vols. II. and HI. go 
behind where they can in no sense be desoribahle as lost to more 
than sight. Similarly with duplicates, or even with various works by 
a single author, one or two volumes (of which the position must not 
he lightly changed) may he left in front to indicate the lair of the rest. 

It may be added that, given the well-made and well-fitting shelf, it 
will he found very useful—seeing that shelves alone, or garnished 
with foolish flaps of leatherette, keep out very little dust—to give 
the whole row of hooks an inner covering of American doth, or cheap 
glazed calico, laid so as to completely envelop all the volumes and 
leave only their lettered hacks visible. This is often more effective 
than glass doors, unless they he of the finest joinery; while the 
glazed material is specially useful in avoiding friction between hook 
and shelf, and makes the top of the row one easy surface far dusting 
purposes. Of course no deoently hound hook should ever he allowed 
to rest on wood, plain or painted. 

When we have thus had the hook properly hound, wrapped it up 
and relegated it to its proper shelf on the soundest principle applicable 
to a volume of its peculiar size, shape and literary nature, there 
remains nothing hat the question of how the reader is going to take 
care of it in future. Of oourse it may he one of the volumes never 
intended to he jcead, of which the bookcase is the tomb, and the 
proprietor what Roger Ascham called the “ Bibliotaph.” But if not, 
we can scarcely do better than oondude these notes with a popular 
version of certain curious Laws of Book-borrowing—originally 
found in a copy of the Ltttret Fanatiques , 8vo., 1739, now in the 
British Museum. The complete text in ancient Law Latin waa 
published in the Aihenaum of December 23rd, 1893. Prescribed 
some oentury and a half ago by one Francos Vargas, Marquis of Mao. 
cinoca to frequenters of his library, the hock-lover, of any age, w31 
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And little to cavil at in their simple provisions, which ran as 
ibllowft:— 


"I, Do notstcslthe book. 

“ IL Do not c»t or Kab it. . : 

•"IIL Pm Heaven's sake draw no line* about itr, within' ot without. * 

“IP*Do not tod, crumple or wrinkle the leaToa,' ^'’-^ *-‘ t J , v ' a ,fl 

"Y. Km (cribble on the margins. ' • 

h YX All the ink required is already on the psgee ;d° potAeflle them with 


1 “VII. Let your book-marker be of perfectly'clean paper. 

* VIII. Thevolume ii not to be lent to anyone dm on any consideration. 
■*11 Kaepmonse.worm, moth and fly away bom it. 

“ X. Let no oil, fire, dost, m filth come near it. 

“ XI. In a word, uae the book, don’t abuse it 
"XII. Beadand make what extracta you please, but 
■** XIII. When read don’t keep it an unreasonable time. 

" XIV. See that the binding and coyer are aa they were when yon received 
4hem. 


"XV. Do thia, and however unknown you ahall be entered in the catalogue of 
any friends. Omit it, and however well known your name ahall be erased.” 


These rules, the Marquis adds, he imposed oft himself as well as 
on others—a self-denying ordinance, some wilTsay—in the matter, 
*t least, of making notes, with regard to which the author may well 
reserve to bimunlf exclusive rights over his margins and fly-leaves. 

If the borrower resents that or any other restrictions, we need only 
conclude in the words of the eminent collector, “ Quoi places* ahnue 
quoi, minus, quid tibi nostra tactio est P ”— -a mild objurgation, 
«urely, for any gentleman with a keen sense qf private property in 
books. 

The medioeval bookmaker, we are reminded by a reoent writer on 
the subject, often finished up bis volume with a comprehensive curte 
"directed at the souls and bodies of all who should infringe suoh a 
code as the above. We can imagine that the two tilings run together 
by some experienced equity draughtsman would make a highly 
effective Er.-Libvis of a literary merit at present quite unknown. 
To paste that inside the oover of every cherished volume would indeed 
be to say the last word that can he said for “ tint care of books.” 

G. H. Powm.r.. 



FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION FOR ENGLAND P 

A FLEA. FOB BrSCOjrSnmHATIOH. 

»; . ' ' * ' 

I am glad tS embraoe the opportunity of. offering a few remjyka 
in favour of a reversal, or, at any rate, a auspenaion of judgment 
on the great question now beginning to raise Its head again 
among u», and causing uneasiness in many minds, namely, Oust 
of Free Trade or Protection for England in a possibly near 
future. I do not mean by this that I am preparing an attack on 
the old arguments in favour of'Free Trade; on the oontrazy, I 
hold those arguments, when regard is had to the historical conditions 
out of which they arose, as final and unanswerable. What I propose 
rather is to go a step farther than has yet been attempted by econo¬ 
mists, and to map out in sharp and definite outlines the general con¬ 
ditions which determine whether any given oormtry is better suited 
to a policy of Free Trade or Protection; to remove the tangle of 
illusion by which these determining oonditionshave been overlaid end 
obsoured; and to restate the problem in its hearings on England 
when onoo all the new factors have been taken into consideration. 

And here, at the outset, I may perhaps he permitted to say, that 
in pleading for a reconsideration of the question, I do so, not so muoh 
in (he interests of abstract political sdenoe as of what is of much 
more importance the present time, namely, of immediate and 
urgent national necessity. In this I am not expressing merely my 
own changed opinion, drawn from my studies of historical evolution, 
but the feeling as well of some of the mare clear-sighted of the 
younger economists, of many public men of both parties in jlolitios, 
as well as of a large number of thoughtful and penetrating minds of 
all shades of opinion who have not yet found for their thought 
adequate public expression. 

But before prooeeding to my main argument, the first illusion I 
would point out i 8 that the expediency and validity of the policy of 
Free Trade never really rested, as is imagined, on the abstract 
eoonomic arguments by whioh it was supported, either by rite 
Economists or the Practical Politicians who carried it, hot rather on 
certain industrial conditions which did not appear in the argument, 
and which, although unavowed, lent to that argument all that it had 
of weight and cogency; and, further, that it is only as long as these 
industrial conditions last that the arguments oan retain their validity. 
Up to the present, I am prepared to admit that these conditions 
still continue to prevail in English industry, and the arguments of 
the Free Traders in oonaequenoe, so far as England is oonoerned, stQl 
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wtaia theirsoundnes*. Bat whether these conditions are likely'to 
oontmue, it is now fur die industrial experts and specialists to deter¬ 
mine from the statistics of probability; and it is owing to the possible 
answer that may he given by them in the near future, with the 
momentous interests involved, that the necessity of reconsideration 
for which I plead is so urgent and pressing. 

What then, in a word, axe the industrial conditions' which can be 
us& as a rule or principle in determining whether a given country 
is better adapted to a Free Trade rather than a Protectionist policy^ ~~ 
and vice vend t Leaving mixed and intermediate conditions out of 
account, for the sake of deamese and simplicity, we may say, speaking 
broadly, that there axe two that favour Free Trade and two that 
favour Protection; and if our reasoning should prove sound, it ie 
evident that when the statisticians sEnll have told ns to which of 
these England belongs, or is likely soon to belong, the question will 
have been solved far us. 

Now the first oondition of a Free Trade policy is that the oountry 
in question should possess some single natural advantage or combina¬ 
tion of advantages, natural or acquired, which «li»71 give that Winn 
an industrial advantage over the rest of the world in the 
of important articles of world-wide demand—whether it he silver or 
gold mines; exceptional commercial situations, as the position of 
Corinth on the Isthmus in the ancient world, or of Florenoe, Venice, 
and Genoa in the Italy of the Middle Ages, and before better trade- 
routes were discovered; the shipping and carrying trade of TTntlan .1 
before the Navigation Acta of England killed it; the cotton-growing 
■°3 the Boulhem States of America; the sugar-growing climate 
and soil of the West Ladies before the manufacture of sugar from 
beetroot; the corn-growing facilities of Russia; or the ooal and iron 
mines dose together of England; and the like. Such enndifin^ . 0 f 
industrial pre-e minenc e, when present in any nation where the 
extent of the industry is capable of employing a large part of the 
population, and where the demand of the outside world for the 
produce is effective and enduring, make a Free Trade policy for that 
nation as scien tifical l y demonstrable in an industrial race, as feather¬ 
ing the oar by abenob of rowers is in a boating one; and there all 
the old arguments for Free Trade retain their validity unimpaired. 

The seoond oondition which makes a policy of Free Trade expe¬ 
dient is just the opposite, namely, where a country is so poor in 
natural resource* that it has and can have no industrial pre-eminence 
in anything, and to, not being in the running at all, a policy of Pro¬ 
tection to enable it to produoe what it wants for itself would only he 
a waste of time and human labour. All this, perhaps, needs only to 
be stated to be admitted; it is when we come to the eonditums justi¬ 
fying a policy of Protection that disputes are likely to and we 
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dull have to prooeed more cautiously. What, then, in my opinion, 
are these conditions ? They also axe two, speaking broadly. 

The first industrial condi ti on justifying Protection is where coun¬ 
tries of great natural advantages and of a high intellectual and 
political outlook, come lata into the field of industry, so that like 
same infant Zens or Hercules they have to he guarded and pro¬ 
tected with credulous oare until they arrive at industrial manhood. 
Under the name of “ «>*««* industries,” snob countries have always 
been admitted, although grudgingly, by men like Stuart Mill and 
the more, open-minded of the old E con o mist s and Free Traders, to 
he justified in adopting some form or measure of Protection, as in 
the case of America and the colonies. At that time l&iglmt, it is 
to be observed,*with her great firms freely competing agamtt each 
other, was behaved to have attained the acme of industrial develop¬ 
ment ; hot what wc have now to point out is that until them in¬ 
dustries have been brought to that high stage of concentration and 
unity which is seen in the mammoth Trusts of America, they cannot 
he said to have reached their hill development in utilising our 
natural advantages in the cheapening of production, and so quite 
logically and truly oannot he said to he yet full-grown; and so, by 
the admission of Mill and the old Economists, if they are to attain to 
that print must still fall, in a way, under that category of infant 
industry which may under certain rireumstanoee favour some form 
or degree of Protection. But this, too, will probably be admitted 
without further dispute; and we may now pass to the second set of 
industrial conditions which, aa I am now to show, appear to me to 
demand a most rijid system of Protection. 'Unfortunately, it is just 
the condition with which England is threatened in the near future, 
and it is in order that we may he prepared that this discussion, in 
my judgment, claims preoedenoe over all others at the present time, 
so numerous are the pitfalls and illusions with which it is strewn. 

The condition I refer to is that of a country once industrially 
supreme, and still aa rich as ever in nr. total resources, but which 
has been effectually beaten in the race by an enterprising rival, by 
hotcertr small a margin, provided that margin is likely to be endur¬ 
ing ; and tins it is admitted is the condition with which we are 
threatened by our trade rivals America and Germany. Now it is 
assumed by the Free Traders that even in the event of the leas of 
our supremacy in those industries which have made the c ou nt ry 
great, still the nations are all such oommon ahaxeCa in the industrial 
wealth of the world that our loss would only ha in proportion to 
the largeness of our stake; just as in business, lenses or gains axe 
divided in proportion to thfc shares in the pextnenhip of the persons 
concerned. This is the first illusion. The seoond is that even if we 
were beaten in the industrial race, it would still he aa much bettor 
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for ns to ksep our ports freely open lor the entrance of foreign good* 1 
as it would be for * rower (even if he bad lost some of hie original 
power) to still feather hie oar. 

Now ell thia ie most plausihle, hut as we shell now see most false} 
and if noted on' would mean ruin, speedy and complete. Where, 
then are the fallacies ? They lie in ima g in i ng that what is right} 
natural and expedient to do before an industrial defeat^ must be so 
aftef it ; whereas it is precisely the opposite. Instead of our losses 
being, as among partners, only in proportion to our stake, the true 
analogy is that of a fight between rival bulls or stags in a herd, with 
the rest looking on, where the victor takes not his proportion accord¬ 
ing to his strength, but the entire herd (it is only the other nations 
with no supremacy—the herd—who share in the advantages gained); 
or like the race for the Derby, where the hone that is only half-a- 
neck ahead takes the whole stake; or better still, perhaps (to bring 
out the difference between before and after an industrial defeat), like 
the provinces of the Roman world after Pharsalia. Before the battle, 
Pompey and Ceesar divided almost equally these provinces between 
them, but after it, although it was won only by a happy thought, 
Pompey lost all and was ruined, while Ceesar gathering up the entire 
spoil, stalked off with it, and put the Empire and diadem of the 
world in his pocket. 

Now, how does this specially operate in the case of an industrial 
defeat such as we have in view F It does so by a double action, as it 
were. In the first place, to a nation once thoroughly and derisively 
beaten by however smell a margin in a commercial sense, no one will 
come to buy; not its successful rival, because it cam buy cheaper at 
home; not the outlying nations, because they eau buy cheaper from 
the conqueror; not even the defeated nation itself, because its people 
too can buy cheaper from their successful competitor than at home. 
The consequence is thatexeept to bring in such trifles as fruits, spices, 
tobaccos, cheap wince, knick-knacks and other such things, foreign to 
the great main industrial issue, the ships of the nations will no longer 
crowd and jostle each other in the parts of the defeated nation as 
before, but will soil past her to swell the triumph of her conqueror. 
On the other hand, and by the wind of the same stroke, no one within 
the nation will continue any longer to manufacture those products 
which gave it its former supremacy, simply because with no guarantee 
against the return of the oonqueror, no one will consent to produce. 
Mill s and workshops vrill stand stock-still or fell to ruin, not by a 
slow and lingering decline, but as if a bolt had struck them. As well 
expect a Turkish or Moorish peasant to do more than scratch his 
fertile soil with a stick, when some Pasha can swoop down on him 
as he .peases along and commandeer the fruits of his industry with 
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It is not that th® mills cannot go on, but that they will not; and 
the reason is that in the present stage of industrial development there 
is lor the individual producer no national or collective guarantee, as 
there is lor the protection of pr o p e r ty , hut each producer has to take 
his own risks. And the effect of this is the same as il the Bjpnk of 
England were puddenly to suspend payment without the Government 
at its hack. Possessed of that guarantee, the commercial world, with 
'’ere and there a failure, would go on much as before; hut without'' 
it, not a market or an industry would stir, although all the world’ 
should raisd its eyebrows in mild surprise, and ask what has the Bank 
of England to do with the running or not of the mills of Lancashire. 
For industry at the present day is so "bound up with a subtle all-- 
pervasive and interconnected system of credit that, when that is 
widely and rudely shaken, each man is as suspicious of his neighbour's 
solvency as a number of people at a masked ball are of each other’s 
personality. Now, precisely the same effect would be produced on 
our industries if we were suddenly struck by a successful rival in our’ 
markets at home and abroad—and that because industry in its present’ 
stage has no collective or national guarantee. And if no single 
individual will produce without guarantee, then the nation which is 
made up of these individuals will not do so either; and if not, with 
mills standing idle, England would fall as far in a single decade as 
Florence, Yenioe, and Genoa of the Middle Agee did in a century. 
For it is to be observed that it is not now as it was in the days when 
these States lost their Eastern trade through the opening of "better 
trade routes, at Holland her shipping through the English Naviga¬ 
tion Acts, where, in the difficulty at starting new industries outside’ 
the "beaten track of custom and routine, intending rivals had to have 
a very great natural advantage over the nations formerly enjoying 
the supremacy, and required a long time before they could reduce 
them to ruin. On the contrary when, as at the present time, whole 
industrial armies can "be transported, fed, and planted down with all 
tiie machinery and appliances of production to their hand, at any 
point in the wide world in a night as it were; and when the smallest 
margin of differential advantage in production of one nation over 
another con be seen in the morning papers, or read off the tape from 
hour to hour in the great central exchanges of the world—in such at 
state of the industrial world a nathm, if "beaten, might easily lapse 
into a third-rate power in a single generation. * 

In what then do I expect a strict Protection to help us, it will he 
asked t Simply by giving that national guarantee of which I spoke, 
and which would ensure that what is produced by us, if sold at all, 
would be sold at a remunerative price. But if the foreigner will not 
buy from usbecause he out "buy cheaper elsewhere, will not our trade 
he greatly contracted P Certainly, our foreign trade, for you'earinofl 
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both low your industrial supremacy and keep it. It ie not a ohoioe 
between first and second beet—that will have been settled by our 
defeat. It is rather a ohoioe between a good seoamd-best with 
Protection, or ruination, speedy and oomplete, with a oontinuanoe of 
Free Trade. But although we should low our foreign markets, we 
should' still have a population of between thirty and ( forty millions 
with capital abundant, and machinery and workmen equipped and at 
hand; ami mare than all, with a fertile soil that, aa Krapotkin has 
oonolusirely diown (it came as a revelation to me), oould if neoeesery 
be made to support many times the population we have now; with 
all these advantages there would be tire same difference between 
stagnation and ruin with Free Trade on the one bend, and a good, 
if seoond-olasa, industrial status with Protection on the other, as there 
would be between a field which, although of excellent quality of soil 
in itself, is altogether abandoned because a better oan be found for 
our purposes, and the same field whioh, if it had to support a family, 
oould be made to yield, by a little more labour it is true, an abundanoe 
of fruit. 

But why not participate in the prosperity of the oonqueror, throw¬ 
ing aside our private griefs and iossea, and let the oountry lie idle, 
with its mills dosed down, its workmen out of work, fanners throw¬ 
ing up their forms, the oountry districts deserted, in the knowledge 
that riie outlying world is benefited by your defeat P asks the 
cosmopolitan Free Trader; even if, like Irish peasants, there is 
nothing for us to do but to squat on our little potato patches and 
plant and hoe enough of them to keep eaoh Ms own family. For, 
consider it well, that is what we should come to if we were soundly 
beaten by America or Germany in our manufacturing industries, 
and if Bussia oould supply us with corn, and other countries with 
cattle, cheaper than we oould produoe them here. We should be 
reduced, it ie evident, to the rtatut quo ante, to the condition, that is 
to say, of England before the factory system of the last century gave 
us our manufacturing supremacy; in the same way ae Holland has 
been reduoed to what she was before her meroantile supremacy 
began; and Spain before her time of prosperity from her mines. 
For our supremacy never at any time depended on Greek art, nor even 
on “the fantastic serving of cherubs' heeds on cherry-stones ”; not 
on the ingenuity and inventiveness of the Americans, the scier.ee of 
the Gormans, us applied to Industry, nor the enoouragemant given 
to intellect either in general or particular, ae in other countries; but 
on simple gross masses, which happen to lie close together, of ooal and 
iron; and whan we have been beaten in these we have been beaten in 
all, and shall have naught left with which to faoe the future save 
pluck and grit, energy and honesty alone—great and important ae 
these are. 
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Why not emigrate, then, with these to our oonquerorsP We 
shall do so when the time comes that ooontry is nothing, patriotism 
nothing, a common home nothing, pride of race and ancient prestige 
nothing, family ties nothing; and when it is indifferent whether we 
are ruled by an American or German sitting in London or by one of 
ourselves—but not till then. And certainly not for an eqonamio 
fetish, which,* although a beneficent deity to nations living under 
industrial conditions to which it is suited, as it has so long been* to 
us, would prove a demon and a curse when these conditions have 
passed aw^y. 

In the above argument X have assumed, for the nonce, that we 
are likely to become a defeated industrial nation in the near 
future; and have laid on the colours rather strongly far the pur¬ 
pose of bringing out more sharply the principles that in my judg¬ 
ment ought to guide us in the solution of this great question of 
Free Trade or Protection. And with this my part in the diaoaarian 
ceases; and the problem must now he handed over to the specialists 
and experts in the various branches of industry, to tell us to what 
extent tire statistics of probability will justify us or not in our fears. 

But while this is pending, and in order that we may he pre¬ 
pared for the worst, I shall, in my next article, still assume, for 
the purposes of argument, that we are a beaten nation, and taking 
advantage of the revelations of Kropotkin as to possibilities 
of land culture, and of the new economic truths on the relation 
between Production and Consumption established by Hobson and 
others of the new school of Economists, as well as of the facts so 
carefully collected mid collated by Macrosty on the subject of Indus¬ 
trial Trusts, shall indicate a few of the means by which, without 
recourse to Protection, we oould raise our industrial efficiency to the 
highest print compatible with our natural advantages. But still 
assuming that, in the judgment of the statisticians of industry, 
these, too, will prove inadequate far the maintenance of our industrial 
supremacy, I shall go farther, and proceed to outline as a basis of 
discussion a sketch of the Protection policy which I believe to he 
necessary to meet the new conditions, as well as of the general policy 
required to bring the different parte of onr industrial system, manu¬ 
facturing and agricultural, into harmony with it. 

John Beattie Ouoramt. 



THE APPROACHING ABANDONMENT OF FREE TRADE. 

The public oonfidenoe of the nation in Free Trade aa a basis of 
oommepsal policy evaporated during the last thirty years. The 
rank and file of the Conservative Party, predominant an wealth and 
infiuenoe to a degree unprecedented in our history, is almost to a man 
Protectionist; among its leaders one only retains the reputation of a 
convinced Free Trader; most of the others, though not avowed 
Protectionists, have committed themselves in public speech and 
aotion to a practical polity of Merchandise Marks Acts, restrictions 
on imports of prison-made goods or foreign cattle, countervailing 
duties on sugar, relief of agricultural rates, all of which are anathema 
to the rigorous Free Trader. liberal Imperialists are rapidly 
gravitating towards a re-construction of relations between Great 
Britain and her colonies, which, if adopted, would involve some 
unavoidable concessions to the fiscal polity which prevails in all our self- 
governing oolonies. Socialism, in all its various forms and degrees 
implying aa increased use of the State as an instrument of public 
polity, has so eaten into the older Radicalism that the former 
intellectual apprehension of Free Trade as an integral portion of 
the laiaaez faire principle of government now remains little more than 
the discredited gospel of a doctrinaire remnant. Political Economists 
mostly still adhere to it, but their infiuenoe in practical politics is gone. 

Needless to say this change has not been achieved by any prooess 
of intellectual conversion, but by a certain pressure of the logic of 
events. When Free Trade was adopted, England had viable need 
of it in order to secure cheap raw materials and cheap-fed labour that 
die might fill with her manufactures the world-market which her 
priority in the new manufacturing arts and her command of the eea 
bad given her for a monopoly. She had the start and fairly kept it 
until reoent yean. Not until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century did any other nation seriously contest her manufacturing and 
trading supremacy. Then other nations began to forge ahead, two 
making rapid . advance, and, by their population and natural 
resources, threatening serious competition. 

The oommerrisl rise of the United States and Germany not merely 
has alarmed the practical businees man. More than any other single 
fact it has shattelted the oonfidenoe in Free Trade. For Free Trade waa 
never adopted on grounds of abstract eoonomio at political principle, 
but simply beoause at the time it was suooessfully presented by 
interested parties as an obviously paying policy. This powerful 
recommendation baa disappeared. The prophets of Free Trade who 
represented its advantages as so large and permanent that prudenoe 
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and experience must ehortly eecnre it* general adoption, bate been 
oonvioted of utter falsehood. Not only has no other great indnstxial 
nation followed in oar footsteps, but the industrial power of our two 
most formidable competitors has been built up under a most rigorous 
system of Protection. To the practical business man and the 
politician it is idle to reply that the recent success of Germany and 
America had been not in oonsequence, but in spite, of her Protection. 
■“ At any rate,” he is entitled to retort, “Protection cannot W the 
ruinous policy it was represented to be; even if it does not aid, it 
cannot greatly retard commercial development.” This argument is 
quite unanswerable. Whatever else is thought about the theory and 
practice of Free Trade, the early Free Traders must be convicted of 
very grave exaggeration of its efficacy as a national policy. Nor is 
it a sufficient answer to dwell on the material fact that these two coun¬ 
tries, the United States and Germany, are in themselves large Free 
Trade areas, and that the advance of the latter was almost entirely 
subsequent to the adoption of her inter-state ZolUverem. 

The fact remains that these two nations, relying systematically on 
Protective tariffs and bounties, are rapidly overhauling Free-Trade 
England in the commerce of the world. In both cases, it is true, a 
tone of exaggerated alarm, inducing a natural reaction, has been 
used; showy results based on rapidly mounting figures of infant growth 
have been exposed, and more sober-minded critics have proved that 
German progress has been neither so general nor so solid as was 
represented, while England amid all the competition has been making 
satisfactory advance in the volume and value of her trade. None 
the less it is admitted that we have reason to fear for the future, less 
perhaps from Germany, though her competition will be serious, than 
from America. For America has now clearly evinced a determina¬ 
tion to contest with ns the market of the world in those leading 
branohes of manufacturing exports wherein has lain our chief past 
predominance. Still b ehin d us, she is coming up with a paoe which 
is really formidable, as the figures for her manufacturing exports of 
the last few years prove. 

Export Trade of U.S.A. is Manufactured Goods. 


1890 .£ 31 , 488,000 

1891 33 , 780,000 

1898 . . . . . . 30 , 479,000 

1893 .' . 35484,000 

1894 35 , 857,000 

1895 40 , 830,000 

1896 50 , 738,000 

1897 ....... 55 , 983,000 

1898 ... . . . 91 £ 85,000 

1899 . . 76 , 157,000 

1900 . .... . . 88 , 881 , 000 . 
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Though this last figure indicates that the United States is still f*» 
behind Great Britain—whioh in 1900 exported good* of her own 
manufacture to a value of about £232,000,000—the paoe of growth 
exhibited during the last five years is such as, if main tai n ed, will set 
her on a level with ns in about seven years. America, indeed, makes 
no concealment of her intentions to dispute with Great Britain her 
eoanomio supremacy. * 

“*We hold now three of the winning cards in the game for 
commercial greatness, to wit: iron, steel, and coal. We have long 
been the granary of the world, we now aspire to be its workshop, 
then we want to be its Clearing House.” 1 

“ This is mere wild Spread-Eagleism,” the Free Trader may say; 
“ Let them all come, for there is room for all.” 

Now this is just where the practical business man everywhere joins 
issue with the Free Trade theorist. He knows that there is not room 
for all in the present regime of competitive trade. The chief force 
behind the Imperialism to which all the most advanced industrial 
countries, including the United States, have committed themselves, 
is the growing pressure for new markets for surplus goods and 
surplus investments. Everywhere the power to turn out manufac¬ 
tured goods, and to produoe capital for investment, appears to exceed 
the demand for such goods and capital in existing markets; every 
nation whose manufacturers and traders are fitted with modern 
machinery and transport appliances is ever on the strain to find new 
markets. Why it should be possible for anyone who has any goods 
to sell, or money to invest, to experience difljpulty in selling or 
in vesting; why there should not be as many buyers equally eager 
to buy as there are sellers eager to sell—these are questions which 
the Free Trade economist may be invited to answer. But the facts 
are beyond dispute. In Great Britain, Germany, America, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, the power of producing goods grows 
far faster than the needs of consumers as exhibited in effective 
demand, with the result of a continual tendency to over-production, 
which, occurring periodically, brings crises and depressions, during 
which there is general unemployment of large masses of capital and 
labour. The full efficacy of the Free Trade policy is really based upon 
a theory which is ev er ywhere contradicted by current-fact, vis., that 
all trade being a mere exchange of goods and services, there must 
always be as mufh willingness to buy as to sell, so that there can be 
no real collision of interests between trading individuals or nations. 
In point of fact, the trading classes m a-nation find that markets 
which ought in theory to be unlimited r^e rigidly limited, that they 
cannot aril all they can produoe and wish to sell, that, in a word, 
there are not enough markets to go all round. E ve r yw h e r e these 

(1) The Pwddit of th» Al n wto m Bsakan* Awocutke, 1898, at Denver. 
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classes am naturally using their organised political influenoe to get 
their Governments to use diplomatic, and, if necessary, military 
pressure to open up new markets or to secure lor them as large a 
share as possible of markets that are opened up. This is the plainest 
of the many aspects of Imperialism. Now other nations, protec¬ 
tionist by habit, are in no doubt or difficulty as to how they should 
proceed. It hevar occurs to Franoe in annexing Tunis or Madagas¬ 
car, or Germany in seizing Soao-Ghow, or the United States in 
establishing her sway in Cuba, that they should give traders of other 
nations just the same trading facilities as they'give to those of their 
own nation, and nobody expects it 'Whether they annex, or simply 
obtain a sphere of influence, their first aim is to secure preference for 
the trade and the investments of their own merchants and capitalists. 
They do not trust to the quality of their goods and their prioe list, 
but place consuls and agents to “ hustle ” for trade, and aid their 
efforts by tariffs or other impediments plaoed in the path of foreign 
intruders. 

England has in the past used brave words about “ tbs open door," 
but even she has not wholly trusted to it; the very theory, feeble 
though it be in working, that trade follows the flag contradicts it by 
asserting a handicap in favour of the annexing Power. In China the 
confidence in an “ open door ” is still further shaken by clauses in 
treatise which, partly concealed by political motives, are designed to 
win a preference for British investors in Chinese railways and other 
business enterprises. 

Indeed, if Free TJpde baa not collapsed before, the ooming develop¬ 
ment of large traota of China by European capital and for European 
trade will strain it to the breaking point. Does anyone seriously 
believe that England, which, till recently, had almost a monopoly of 
trade with the Far East, will tamely submit to have Manchuria and 
its trade assigned to Russia, Shantung and a large section of the 
Upper Yang-tse basin to Germany, Tonking and perhaps Yunnan to 
France, while she maintains at her own ride and expense an “ open 
door ” in her "sphere” of the Yang-tse far the very nations which 
exclude her to take their share of trade, and for the United States to 
out her out by aheap manufactures poured in from the convenient 
Pacific ooastP . 

The Political Economist and the belated Free Trade statesman may 
explain the advantages of " round-about ” trade, anyhow it is better 
to rely upon improved and cheapened qualities of goods, till they are 
black in the faoe, their arguments will sound idle words to the traders 
who are standing with full wfrehousea and the investors who cannot 
find an outlet for their capital, because the Gover nm e n ts of other 
nations have “ earmarked ’* far their subjects the new trade with the 
teeming populations of the East LnperMinw, driven by the pressure 
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of wiimliinn production ami surplus capital, 'will more and more pursue 
the policy of ea rmarkin g trade areas for private national uses; 
England, however reluctant to return to her long-discarded policy, 
-will be drawn into it by the political force of the commercial interests 
which must dominate her politics. Imperialism has always implied 
Protection in the past: our one-sided Free Trade Empire, like other 
abnormalities, tends, in the course of nature, to disappear. 

The economic forces here in question are clearly discernible but 
they have not yet attained their full potency. All the competitors 
are-not yet aa wall and as equally equipped for the frqy as they 
-will be when machine-industry has grown in Russia and Japan, 
and ductile China begins to turn on her invaders and pay them back 
in their own coin. When new Asiatio railways have marked out for 
the competing European and American nations all the more profitable 
areas of oommeroe, and the poverty of the vast bulk of African land 
for commercial enterprise is dearly recognised, the fight for the residue 
of the world market will he keener than ever, and so far ae national 
trading policies are dominant the tendency will he towards an ever 
closer system of preserves. 

It is unlikely that England will await these more extreme kinds of 
pressure. I have shown that the intellectual authority of Free Trade 
is a thing of the post, that by various secret ride-paths Protection has 
been re-entering our national polioy, and that the powerful organised 
trading and capitalist interests are plainly leading towards a general 
reversal of the fiscal policy of the last half-century. 

The conservatism of England is, however, of such sort that an 
emergency is always needed to effect a change which has been 
long prepared. A combination of political and financial necessi¬ 
ties has gathered in the last few years which will compel the 
abandonment of Free Trade. The name, of oourse, will be the 
last thing to go. It may he long before Great Britain admits her¬ 
self to he a definitely Protectionist country. But the subetanoe of 
Free Trade is doomed to an early extinction. The change will first 
take shape in an attempt to give body to the floating idea of Imperial 
Federation. Whether the endeavour to draw oua colonies into closer 
formal political and financial relations with the Mother Country than 
at present exist in the ease of the self-governing colonies is likely to 
succeed we need not here discusa. My print is that it seems certain 
-to he attempted, and that the attempt will be utilised to conceal the 
reversal of our'Freo Trade policy under the guise of Free Trade 
within the Empire. 

Hie proposal of an Imperial Zollverein was ventilated by Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1897, hut found no cordial reception among praotioal 
politician*, who shrink from touching big financial business unless 
they are compelled. The compulsion has now arrived. I allude not 
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chiefly to the emergency demand for expenditure upon the war, though 
that has shaken, and will shake still further, reneet flremniel fr yitiKrnm 
and bo render any flsoal revolution easier of acceptance. But it is 
now dear that a very large increase of normal inoozne will he needed 
to meet the military and naval expenditure of the future, for our 
oompetitara, advancing in wealth at a somewhat fader paoedhaa we, 
and aocustomed to heavy taxation, will force the pace by their 
military and, especially in the case of Germany, their naval expendi¬ 
ture. Allowing for a regular expenditure of not less then £61,000,000 
upon the Army and Navy, and £25,000,000 for a considerable term of 
years in the occupation of South Africa, Sir Bobert GifiEen places the 
new standard of .expenditure upon which this country will enter,if the 
African War is finished in 1902-3, at a sum of £156,000,000. That 
estimate may or may not he excessive, bat it is certainly unsafe to 
assume that the security and internal government of our nation, 
exposed to so many haearda in so many porta of the Empire, can he 
m a inta i ne d at a much lower cost. 

How can this new scale of expenditure he provided for t That the 
nation is rich enough to bear it we make no doubt, for, as Sir Bobert 
Gotten points out, our growth of wealth haa been such that this enhanced 
expenditure represents no heavier burden than that borne in the 
’sixties. 

In theory the increased expenditure can he provided in several 
ways: by a high income tax, by Imperial taxation on land values, 
and by on import tariff, or by some blending of these three. 

First take the income tax. If the whole of the increased 
expenditure were plaoed on this, the present rate of Is. 2d. would not 
nearly suffice; allowing for an increased yield on all the new taxes 
imposed last year there would, according to Sir Bobert Giflen, 
still remain a deficit of £10,000,000, or thereabouts. Does anyone 
seriously contemplate an income tax raised to Is. 6d. and kept 
at this figure during a time of peace? It is quite certain that 
an income tax over 8d. is only good for a special patriotic emer¬ 
gency, and that in point of fact no higher tax will he maintained 
as a regular souse of income. For the question is not an abstract 
one of sound or unsound finanoe. The eissees which pay inoome tax 
possess, and am likely to retain, the real predominance in the politics 
of the oountry, and a class in this position newer haa paid sad never 
will pay out of its own pocket what can he got qut of the pockets 
of other people. The dose of the war will bring a strong persistent 
pressure far a reduction of the inoome tax to or towards the 6d. which 
is reoognised as a fair standing figure. Aooepting 8ir Bobert Giffen’s 
figures of £156,000,000 asa normal figure of expenditure,a reduction 
from Is. 2d. to 6d. would involve, he says, a sacrifice of £20,000,000. 
To this must be added the £10,000,000 deficit upon the present basis, 
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making a anm of £30,000,000 to be provided from other souroes of 
taxation. Other competent oritioe plaoe this gum much higher, at some 
£44,000,000. Bat let us take the lower estimate of Sir Bobert Giffen. 
Even if we suppoee the inoome tax kept at 3d. there would bo 
£26,000,000 to provide from other new sources. I name Imperial 
taxation* of land values as a theoretically feasible aouroe. Bat the 
actual play of current eoonomio forces in politics is suoh'aa to render 
this'bouree impossible in praotioe. The “ agricultural interest,” which 
has been sufficiently powerful to obtain relief in rates by suing in 
formd pauperis, has excellent arguments for showing its total inability 
to bear new taxation. Land values in towns which could hear con¬ 
siderable taxation will he able to defend themselves by playing 
municipal rates against Imperial taxes. The extension of the area of 
inoome tax to oover working-class inoames, or any sari of poll tax, 
however sound in theory, however feasible under oligarchic govern¬ 
ment, is impossible under any form of demooraoy. 

In foot the whole weight of democratic fcaraes is against direct taxa¬ 
tion. Old customary direct taxes, as the inoome and the property taxes 
in Great Britain, the contribution fonciire in Franoe, tire State pro¬ 
perty taxes in the United States, maybe maintained, tot governments 
are more and more oompeQed to rely upon indirect taxation for new 
revenue, while in the United States and in our self-governing colonies 
any extension of the direct taxation system is scouted by practical 
statesmen as impracticable. 

In a word, the whole or the great hulk of the 25 at 30 millions 
required must he furnished by indireot taxation. In the case of 
Great Britain this most mean Customs. This is clearly the line of 
least resistance. There is always the strongest inclination to prefer 
import tariff as a source of inoome: when improving transport 
services and new sources at supply are factors, there is always a 
good chance that reduced oosts may balance the new tax and the 
oomumer may pay no more, there is always the concealment at actual 
incidence and the final doubt aa to who really pays and how much. 
“ Many remissions,” Sir Bobert Giffen rightly observes, “have been 
motived with absolute ooldnees by the taxpayers,” said many additions 
have not been followed by any apparent corresponding increase of price. 

The ground has been thoroughly baited by suggestions and 
proposals, and it seems quite evident that a large scheme of impart 
dues is imminent. It will not, of ooune.stonoe be admitted that sooume 
■utir as Sir Bobert Giflto advocates, of another threepenoe upon tea, 
another halfpenny on sugar, one penny on petroleum, one shilling on 
grain and on timber, involves the adoption of Protection. It is too slight 
a measure to be so dignified, and it is "tariff for revenue only.” Now to 
this we may reply that the motive does not greatly concern us, tot 
the moult Whatever dots in fact protect is Protection. One shilling 
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per quarter on grain map not be muoh, but pro tanto it protects the 
British farmer; ere do not produce tea in this country, but an 
enhanced price of tea 'will protect and improve coffee and ooooa; a 
penny a gallon on petroleum may protect gas and electric light 
companies. It is, in a ward, impossible to put a tax, however small, 
on any import goods without affecting prejudicially or beneficially 
many home industries, some of which will be protected, others damaged. 
This is indeed a oommonplaoe of finance. 

Moreover, an import tax for revenue, even if it is not at first imposed 
in order to protect,» won utilised for this end. Sir Robert Giffen’s 
one shilling beoomes two shillings in the advocacy of The Timet, and 
would soon tend to rise to five shillings. When one trade is protected 
even to the least degree, other related trades obtain a specious claim, 
and every readjustment tends to bring more of them within the 
protected area. In theory it is posable to stop at tariff for revenue 
only; but when the demands for revalue are growing all the time, 
it is impossible to keep out the protective motive and the protective 
results. 

When to the demand for increased revenue we add the project of the 
Imperial Zollvemin, to which Mr. Chamberlain is manifestly driving 
the Government, the necessity of Protection is made quite manifest 

“Free Trade within the Empire," taken as a part of a recasting of 
Imperial organisation, is one of those Mends of politics and economics 
which, is so large and so attractive aa eerily to turn the edge of dis¬ 
credited Free Trade criticism, if only the scheme can he forced into 
actuality. The psychological moment for a hold experiment upon 
these lines has evidently arrived. The nation, deoeived, however 
innocently, into a most expensive and protracted war, leaving 
dangerous sequelae, will evidently undergo a serious reaction of senti¬ 
ment that will tell against the Government, unless there is some 
result Mg and oonsptouous enough to pacify and divert it. Imperial 
Federation alone is big enough. It furnishes indeed the only chanoe. 
If the Government can go to the nation and aay “ It is true that this 
war has been oostly and protracted beyond our calculations, but its 
oost and losses art mam than compensated by the discovery and stimula¬ 
tion of patriotic fames throughout the Empire which are bringing 
about a solidarity of sentiments and interests so substantial that for the 
future we oan present to the jealous nations the right and reality of 
a British Empire hound by secure political and qpanomic tics of an 
enduring character and furnishing a common defence," such a state- 
meat would restore the shaken confidence of the nation and secure a 
new lease of confidence. . 

Whether such a coup, and the recasting of political re l a tion s it 
would involve, oan be aohieved, we need not here discuss. Its political 
difficulties an many and obvious, hut they am not of neo—ify in- 
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soluble. What ia certain is that any steps in the direction of closer 
attachment of the oolonies to the Mother Country will involve a 
radical readjustment of finance, in the shape of a discriminative 
tariff, giving preferential treatment to imports from our Colonies 
on condition of 'motiving similar preferential treatment for their 
imports from us. We are well-acquainted with the main objections, 
and ^hey are powerful ones, that o»n be raised against this polioy. On 
the part of Cheat Britain it will he objected that it sacrifices the 
customers who take four-fifths of their trade for the benefit of those 
who take one-fifth; on the part of tire oolonies that the policy involves 
a precarious reversal of the main tendency of the external trade during 
recent years which has made towards a diminishing dependence dike 
in import and export trade upon the Mother Country. Each of our 
most important oolonies, moreover, has special hopes and attachments 
to some foreign market which must be weakened or abandoned if an 
Imperial Zollverein were adopted. 

To overbear these solid objections and induce the oolonies to give 
us preferential treatment all along the line in return for similar 
preference may well tax the skill and audacity of the boldest 
statesman. But desperate di se as es require desperate remedies; and 
if tiie continuance of our Imperial oareer involves large increase of 
military expenditure, the attempt to secure financial assistance from 
the colonies by a political reconstruction which shall shift on to the 
colonial finances some portion of the neoessary military expendi¬ 
ture, while it shifts on to the British consumer (or, as the theoretical 
Protectionist maintains, on to the foreign produce?) the rest of the 
new burden, must oertainly be attempted. Now, if ever, is the time 
not only of greatest need, but of best opport u nity. Federation is in 
the air, internal Federation has just been achieved in Australia, it is 
the next stop in South Africa, the enthusiastic attachment to 
England displayed during this war ia a sentimental asset which may 
he turned to practical purposes, why should not the “ rally ’’ round 
England bear its first fruit in a closer, more formal, more perma¬ 
nent union P This is the hope, the conviction of many; it will, it 
Mr. Chamberlain, the one Minister with an eye to fife future, has his 
way, form the objective of polities for the coming yean. It must not 
be forgotten that the Free Trade of other nations ifts proceeded 
almost entirely on lines analogous to these, the breakdown of local 
and inter-state tariffs and the substitution of national or Imperial 
tariffs. The great areas of internal Free Trade, whioh we term Franoe, 
Germany and the United States, r e p resen t the rule in modem history, 
England's policy ha* been the exception. It has long been doubtful 
whether Gnat Britain could hold out in her solitary oareer; it is now 
tolerably certain that she will ooUapee to the inherent logic whioh 
lands Imperialism to Protection. 
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Tile Political Economist, confident m his Adam Smith, his Ritferdo, 
hit Mill, Bill find himself unheeded, his abstract reasoning will gain 
little attention, and his appeal to facts frill be countered by other 
facts. Moreover, the “ Necessities of Revenue ” and the “Imperial 
Zollverein ” advocates frill refuse the arbitrament of pore economics.' 
and frill buttress their political eoonomy by appeals to military and 
social exigencies of a wider bind. Cedat toga armit. Same of the 
arguments extraneous to finance frill cany weight in influential 
quarters. The deoay of Agriculture, directly a tt ri b u table in large 
measure to the industrial specialisation of a free Trade policy, has 
long been a matter of regret, not only among sentimental and 
artistio folk, but among the few thinkers who oonoern themselves with 
the roots of sound national life. The possibilities of war, and the 
need of thoughtful preparation for it, have brought the matter home 
to multitudes of practical common-sense people, in two urgent issues, 
the solution of both of which make directly far Protection in the shape 
of enoouragement of domestic agriculture, indirectly by way of 
Imperial Federation. Great Britain at present draws more than two- 
thirds of her food supplies from foreign countries which may become 
her enemies, or intercourse with which by sea is liable to interrup¬ 
tion in case of war with another sear-power. It is true, that the 
profitable character of this trade furnishes no small guarantee of 
peace with nations who are customers. But militarism is little alive 
to suoh considerations, and looks frith growing alarm to the possibi¬ 
lity of these islands being suddenly out off from their foreign sources 
of food, and driven to starve upon their insufficient internal supplies. 
There are but two ways of remedy; one consists in a radical reform 
of the land system which shall bring capital, brains and science into 
agriculture; the other is shorter, simpler and far more plausible to the 
Imperial politicians of the day, Protection, and, if necessary, bounties 
upon wheat, oattle and other agricultural produce. What we cannot 
produce ourselves, our colonies should supply; this will furnish the 
much needed Imperial self subsistence and at the same time hind by 7 
closer commercial ties our ooknues. 

But we must grow not only our food but our soldiers in the land. 1 
Never in the course of history has there been a great military nation 
which is a nation of town-dwellers. The movement from the soil 
which has now placed 79 per cent, of our population under the con¬ 
ditions of town life, is rightly felt to make for a deterioration of the 
physique of the race. We must get hack the "sturdy yeomen" stock 
of yore. These and many kindred considerations frill supplement 
the main economic forces which .drive fast and ever faster to Protect 
tion. The old Free Trade argument that the only certain considerable 
effect of protecting agriculture is to raise rents will be lightly brushed 
aside by politicians unversed either in theory or in history. It will be 
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felt and nid that m Great Britain requires a strong army she must 
he prepared to pay for it, if necessary by sacrificing some of the 
“ eoonomies ” of a Free Trade policy that has, in pursuance of the 
maximum of marketable wealth, sapped the conditions of sane, strong 
manhood which are the prime conditions of national safety and 
greatness. 

These arguments must bite upon a nation oommitted'to Imperialism 
and to the militarism that it involves. 

There are of course in this as in every large movement cross 
currents of interest In history. Protection develops many such. 
But their disturbance, even the radical antagonism between the agri¬ 
cultural and the town commercial interests, is npt strong enough, 
cither in Franoe, in Germany or in the United States, to break the 
general polioy of Protection. In Great Britain a system of Protection, 
onoe established, in which the revival of agriculture was flanked by a 
defence of strongly organised metal and textile trades, wed other 
interests threatened by Germany and America, would bold together 
primA facie with no more friction than in any of the three countries 
named. 

For, more than in Germany,more even than in Franoe, the personnel 
of the land-owning aristocracy of England is merged with the com¬ 
mercial and finanoial classes of the towns. Moreover, to on extent 
unprecedented in the history of our party politics, this transfusion has 
taken shape in a political party which is virtually conterminous with 
the possessing desses. In France, still more in Germany, Protection, 
though not seriously endangered, is at least threatened by wealthy 
organised interests in the towns; in America the party which is, 
though hesitantly and without full heart, associated with Free Trade, 
while not oomparabie in wealth with the party which stands for Pro¬ 
tection, is at any rate well furnished with the sinews of political 
warfare. 

. In Engl a nd it will be different. Unless a new and unexpected 
rally be made for “Manohesterism” with the same ample forces 
which curtained the earlier struggle, the Free Trade Polioy, onoe 
a b a nd on e d by the Imperialist politicians of either party who rule 
politic*, will find itself in sorry plight for effective defenoe. Thera 
will be multitudes of Free Traders, either from oonviotion or from 
interest, but they will consist of the smeller unorganised, uu pmfairf»rt 
trade* on the 90 s hand, and the consumer on the other. The highly 
organised and strongly localised interests will be protected, and they 
will bold the furines of politics against the scattered unorganised 
consumers whose polity is Free Trade. 


J. A. Hobson. 



THE NAVY—IS ALL WELL? 

“These quickly recurring mishaps . . . suggest, if they*do not 
indicate, some failure of competence, some lack of co-ordinating 
intelligence, among those who axe responsible far the struefural 
perfection of our warships.” 

Thus The Times, in whose columns no one looks to find sensations, 
began its general inquiry into the state of the Nary; an inquiry 
still proceeding and primarily based on uneasiness. Here there was 
no wild charge, no hysterical assertion of failure, but a oold, formal 
suggestion that all was not well, and the very formality created 
distrust where more violent lamentations would have been passed by. 
And this Times utterance probably echoed and then emphasised a 
feeling that is now very general throughout the country, though 
The Times articles themselves have little of the alarmist in most of 
their paragraphs. But the nation at large is uneasy. The question 
of moment is, Is there justification for this uneasiness P 

The causes for uneasiness may he tabulated under various heads. 
Boilers, buckling destroyers, breaking down big ships, grounding 
warships, “ messages from the Mediterranean,” and a few dozen other 
things as well, all told a desperate count enough. These I propose 
to consider here, taking, first the popular impression — whether 
created by sandwich men from the Navy League or by sensational 
newspapers matters not—then stating the facts as they appear to me 
after living with and in the Navy for some years, and coming into 
contact with many things that, for reasons hereinafter to be explained, 
do not find their way into print. 

Let me take boilers to begin with. The boiler question dates from 
the nineties. Ten years ago—though the fact is now forgotten— 
boilers (cylindrical then) were giving trouble. Remedies were sought 
and found, in seeking them the Belleville was also found. It was 
adopted and their arose an agitation that has never ceased. From 
Mr. Allan, M.P., who objects to water-tubes root and branch, to 
naval experts with a kink against the Belleville, the war baa gone 
on; and last year's interim report of the Boiler Committee produced 
by thia war baa been hailed as conducive proof that the Belleville is 
a rank failure. The Hyacinth-Minerra race put nails into the coffin, 
and the net result is that the public is convinced that all our modern 
warships are fitted with boijers that cannot bo trusted. It is the 
only deduction to he drawn from the mass of information published; 
and in all conadenoe it looks bad enough. But—is it absolutely 
certain that uneasiness is justified by an interim report and the fact 

vol. i.xxt. sr.s. ii u 
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that a Belleville ship was beaten by a cylindrioal-boilered one P Is 
an interim report neoeuarily *Vin to a final one—is it oertain that 
the Hyacinth is a representative Belleville ship P Are bald facts 
alone neoessarily proof of anything outside themselves P Who for 
instance has blamed BellevilleB? If we examine we find, first of 
all M-B.’s and newspapers, then the man-in-the-street, finally 
civilian engineers in an interim report. Only the ifian who lives 
with the boiler has not protested. That is a fact which anyone con 
ascertain. Why has he not P One explanation is that he dares not— 
that the Admiralty would make things too unpleasant forjiim, if ho 
did. It is an easy explanation, but is it all sufficient P Does it 
acoount for the fact that not only do naval engineers express them* 
selves satisfied with Bellevilles, but that having once served in 
Bellevilled ships they always apply to serve again in such P This is 
what they say and do. The case, therefore, is that the people who 
do not have to do with Belleville boilers condemn them, while those 
who have to live with them believe in them and are content. Is 
this situation one that need cause public anxiety as to boilers P It is 
paradoxical, of oourse, but so, as I shall presently show, iB every 
single naval question before the publio to-day. 

Let us take a few further facts. Certain Belleville-boilered ships 
have broken down, in two cases hopelessly, but in others temporarily 
only. Against this there are Bellevilled ships like the Ariadne, 
Vengeance, new Royal yacht, and many others that have never 
known a mishap. The Powerful, Argonaut, and others associated 
with breakdowns, had their troubles with machinery not with boilers, 
and they give no trouble of any sort now. The Highflyer, which 
once “ broke down utterly,” was able to steam many thousand miles 
at full speed during the “ disaster,” and her people never knew of 
the "breakdown” till they read of it in the newspapers. Are all 
local reporters for sensational newspapers totally devoid of imagina¬ 
tion P With the best will in the world is it impossible for the Press 
in London to be deceived P Is the destruction of the_Pekin legations 
the only case of manufactured sensation P 

Not, however, that anyone (unless it be the Admiralty) is directly 
to blame—the worst mischief is due to the unintentional element. 
The facts are invariably the same. At every naval .port there are 
local reporters who dee out a poor livelihood by acting as local corres¬ 
pondents to Londondailiesoragenries. The Admiralty professes to give 
them information; in pmctioe it tells them nothing more existing 
than a few facts of interest to no one outside strictly service circles. 1 
General information they have to pick up as best they may. They 
are compelled to trust to dockyard gossip and the like, and often have 

(I) "The Mm wfl} in future he moored at No. 3 buoy instead of No. I buoy," is a 
•ample of Admiralty confidences to the hen 
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to pay for even that. It comes to them “edited. 0 Brothers in 
misfortune, they help eaah other and send to London any news that 
seems reasonable and probable. They cannot test it if they wished 
to, as often as not. That is the whole simple history. There is no 
direct imposition anywhere, nothing hot the natural exaggeration of 
rumour spreading from bluejackets to dockyardsmen and *thenoe to 
the Press. *If the rumour concerns a breakdown it is marketable, if 
not, it has not value as “ copy.” Sometimes these rumours turn but 
true, but as often as not they are then “ officially denied,” and the 
correspondents get into trouble far “ lying.” When the rumours are 
incorrect “ official denials ” are as a rule deemed unnecessary. To trace 
out a rumoured breakdown and ascertain exact facts usually takes 
about a week’s hard work, and this is utterly beyond the time that a 
“ local ” could afford, nor would the information a week stale be of 
any value as “ news.” The consequenoe is that practically no intelli¬ 
gence as to breakdowns is ever properly correct; bat the wonder is, 
not that this is so, but that it ever approaches the shadow of 
acouracy. 

The trouble comes when well-meaning people take the printed 
rumour as gospel and build edifices thereon. A recent example is 
the case of the Implacable. Humour stated that her barbettes had 
Bunk six inches and would be useless for months. On this the Navy 
League issued a famous manifesto. The facts—according to official 
explanation—were that some nuts were misplaced, and that everything 
was put right before the rumour even got about. The official explanation 
was “ official,” bul^ it was not very far out. Tet neither “ official 
explanation ” nor rumour touched the real point. Rumour had got 
at the fringe of what had happened to another ship at some other time 
at another port. This real incident, needless to say, was never told— 
the Admiralty not being wont to talk of its failures; it being rare, 
indeed, for the real failures to get into print. For instance, in all 
the fuss about the Powerful some time ago, the real trouble was never 
deaTly disclosed. Again, the newspapers never got bold of what 
recently happened to a oertain destroyer sent to a distant station. To 
the Otory and tbB Albion things unknown to the newspaper reader 
have happened—the builders have been the scapegoats for what has 
been published about these ships. In fine, the reed disasters are usually 
hidden, the ones people talk about are generally fictitious ones . 1 

Now real disasters are not plentiful,* they ar% no more plenti¬ 
ful than railway or tram-oar aooidents. Excluding the Cobra, those 
mentioned above are the only really serious troubles of recent years, 
unless it be the rapid rate at .which third-class cruisers of the Pelorus 

(I) Quit* room tty there bee been a story about the Sepal*’t cylinder cover blowing 
off. Actually all that happened to her waa a detect In a elide valve, end this of eld 
standing. She did full epeed during the lest mencenvree with thin defect. 

H H 2 
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clans get worked out, their life bong about two yean. Onoe or 
twice a ship has gone aground, and a few destroyers, oompelled to go 
slow to satisfy “ regulations,” and so unable to steer, hare collided; 
but all told this oorers about all that has seriously gone wrong sinoe 
that day, some six or seven yean ago, when the Seagull, coming up 
Portsmouth Harbour, had an explosion that blew a cylinder-cover 
through the deck—and yet never got into the newspapers. The 
Seagull for a long time had been used with orders that one engine 
was to be worked gently for fear of disaster, so the things that might 
have been said can be easily gauged. Previous to this incident was 
the Victoria disaster, the real history of whioh has never been fully 
disclosed, and is never likely to be. Somewhere about this epooh, too, 
is the incident of tire Sanepareil, which experimented with her big 
guns firing right ahead. The ooncussion stove in the deck and killed 
a man sleeping in his hammock below,but no newspapers ever heard of 
it. And so on and so on—nearly always if anything has gone really 
wrong it has been kept quiet. It is false or imperfect information 
that people worry themselves about. It is no good worrying over 
such things, the facts neoessary to form a conclusion are never 
presented; the Admiralty never has and never will disclose them. 
No good purpose would be served by doing so. 

We have, therefore, two facts; one that published accounts of 
anything wrong are nearly always incorrect; 1 the other, that the 
Admiralty when it chooses can suppress information as to a break¬ 
down. Very few people outride the Service ate in a position to find 
out the truth, and the few that are, from the waydhey learn things, 
are bound in honour to say nothing at the time. Incidentally it may 
be observed that if they tried to sell their information they would 
have a difficulty in disposing of it even at one-and-ninepence the 
inch, so commercially there is no motive, even apart from the ethics 
of the thing. What is more, “locals” who eke out a precarious 
income by sending shillings’ worth of information to town, never, so 
far as my investigations cany me, attempt to make use of information 
which their reason tells them is best kept quiet. “ Patriotism ” is a 
cheap word to-day; but the fact remains that lo&l correspondents 
constantly throw away sensations from patriotic motives. They dress 
up general rumour gaudily enough, but—and I bave'come across a 
good many of them—they rarely if ever betray their trust. Their 
trust is—approximately—permission to pick up crumbs at the 
Admiralty table; if they find a thing that is not a mere crumb they 
leave it alone. And I think most of the newspapers they represent, 
if able to differentiate, would do exactly the Bame; the Press may 
have prying propensities, but it is far more judicious than people are 

(1) 1 have a aanaa that thia ia dogma, but them an obvious dMculttes ia proving it 
more full; than as indicated by selected examples. 
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wont to believe. Scaremongers are those gentlemen who, on the 
strength of a small naval library, having heard of some incident, sit 
down and write “ authoritative ” articles stuffed with pure invention. 
These are they who set afloat the astounding lie (no other word is 
possible) about the officers of our destroyers being afraid to go to sea 
in their boats. So dogmatically were some of these statements made 
that even the Admiralty inclined to believe them, for they have 
reoently sent a quite pathetic paper round to all destroyers intimating 
that any who oared to leave the boats might do so. No single man, 
of course, has, and a very fever of indignation exists at the charges. 
But if the Admiralty is to be thus deceived, what chance has the 
man-in-the-street ? 

The Belleisle experiment is an interesting illustration of the way 
in which real facts never get before the public. An army of naval 
experts from London witnessed that experiment from afar, and most 
of them drew every conclusion but the right one. No newspaper so 
much as hinted at the real object of that famous experiment, none 
were given the opportunity to guess it. The real experiment was 
with the Majestic, not with the Belleisle at all—at least that battered 
hull was the seoondary thing. The main lesson learned was not on 
board that hulk. Now, to my oertain knowledge, at least one “local ’’ 
subsequently got hold of the actual facts of the case, and honourably 
abstained from making use of them. Had he done so, the presump¬ 
tion is that mischief would have resulted. How far his facts took 
him I cannot say, but he oertainly discovered enough to have given 
the newspaper he belonged to headlines for two or three days. 
Now, facts officially noted at the Belleisle experiment have lately led 
to something very like a revolution in the internal efficiency of our 
warships, so the importance of the matter can be gauged. The 
secrecy that has shrouded it all is an instance of how really important 
facts never leak out. From the popular point of view the Belleisle 
experiment began and ended with the woodwork in that old 
ship. 

This question of woodwork is one of which we heard a good deal 
reoently. A prjtty simile about tar barrels and old ironclads started 
it, and once started there was no lack of fuel to keep things going. 
Chinese drips at Yalu, Spanish ones at Santiago, were object lessons 
galore, while hundreds oailed on us to emulate Germany and sub¬ 
stitute iron for wood. There were the obvious facts, plain to everyone 
except a sailor. But what were the true facts. * The Chinese ships 
had (for eoonomy) paint put on point far years, with kerosene instead 
of linseed oil as tire vehiole! Structurally, too, they were so built 
that a splendid draught was created. Even so, till the crews became 
demoralised, no ships were burned. In the Japanese ships fires created 
no trouble at all, a quick buoket of water settled everything. At 
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Santiago it is now pretty well established that the Spanish ships were 
either set on fire by their own crews or steps taken to ensure that 
result. 1 Undoubtedly there is an unnecessary amount of woodwork 
in some of our ships, but, like the ory for perpetual “ battle ” paint, 
the whole thing was a storm in a teacup. Even the Germans are now 
reverting, to wood, and using some in their latest battleships, while 
the Japanese haye never more than partially disoarded it. A metal 
substitute is too often a cure worse than the disease. In the matter 
of decks, wood has certain structural advantages that metal out never 
give, and the ship suffers if wood is disoarded; while in the (natter of 
many fittings the absence of wood and the substitution of metal is 
directly responsible for pulmonary diseases owing to the exoessive 
changes of temperature that metal induces. Fireproof wood may be 
all right at some future date; at present, for some reason or other, 
it fails to given satisfaction, while some kinds appear to be temporary 
only in their immunity from fire. Yet from what has been written 
on the subject, nine people out of ten must have inferred that the 
Admiralty was grossly indolent and criminal in using woodwork. 
As a matter of fact, it has acted with absolute sanity and prompti¬ 
tude in the question. Blame does the Admiralty good, and it needs 
it often enough, hut blame where none is due certainly fails to do 
any good. False attacks on minor oounts too often palliate 
grosser sins. 

There is, for instance, the case of the Implacable, already referred 
to. The fiasco over that has stumped the Navy League for many a 
day. The Navy League is singularly unfortunate as a rule iu its 
cries of “ Wolf”; with the Implacable’* barbettes his an object lesson 
the Admiralty can always trump the League’s best card. This is a 
great pity, because eventually the well-meaning and patriotic gentle¬ 
men responsible for the policy of this association will see a real wolf, 
and as assuredly no one will heed their cry. The agitations against 
muzzle-loaders (which hardly exist in the Servioe), against obsolete 
ships (the “ retention ” or abolition of which is really nothing but a 
matter of words in nine oases out of ten), the fuss about woodwork, 
the wearisome statistical tables and bo on and so /ortli have bored 
people. To the airing of fads in this direction the real uses of the 
League have been subservient, and in its real duty of interesting the 
nation in naval matters it has signally failed. The vast bulk of 
naval officers laugh at the Navy League, and have no part and parcel 
in it. And inoorr&t though it may be, the naval officer’s view that 
the League’s principal object is the adoration of Lord Charles Be res¬ 
tore! is a deeply-rooted faith. It is a great pity, for in oertain 
directions the Navy League has undoubtedly achieved good, but, if a 

(1) The Spanish orders were that if esoepe were impossible (which seemed obrlou* to 
them;, the ships were to be destroyed, not surrendered. 
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word of advice may bo offered, it should try and have a little more 
navy and a little less Lord Charles Bereeford and Captain Percy 
Soott. 

The principal act of the League of late yean has been the 
Mediterranean scare. It oertainly made the man-in-the-street 
nervous about the Mediterranean, and—intentionally or not-j-created 
the impression that our fleet in those waters oonsisted of nothing but 
crooks.” An idea prevailed that the ships were rotting or something 
like it! Actually the efficiency of this fleet is high; that is to say it 
can out torpedo nets, collision mats, anchors and so forth in less time 
than any other squadron. Anticipating orders, and having every¬ 
thing ready to drop the instant the signal is given is brought to the 
pitch of a fine art'in Admiral Fisher’s fleet. Whether such “ efficiency ” 
is of real value is a difficult thing to answer. It is not done under 
war conditions, and getting out your anohor smartly is not so hurtful 
to the enemy as hitting him with your gun; but as a general rule 
smartness in one direction is complemented by smartness in others, 
and men who can act well together are better than men who cannot 
do so. It was ability to act together that led to the victory of British 
ships at Trafalgar. The allied fleet lost, primarily, because it was 
taken in detail. It is no good shooting individual guns better than 
an opponent if the opponent is smart enough to bring so many more 
guns to bear that his total hits are greater. Had Tilleneuve’s fleet 
been able to act together so well as Nelson’s he could have done tins, 
and it was his inability to do so rather than his bad shooting that 
lost him the battle. 

Sinoo Trafalgar, flaval gunnery has improved rather on paper than 
in fact. That is to say that, immense as is the increase of range, the 
space occupied by a fleet has kept pace with the increase. In the old 
days two ships occupied the space filled by one modern one, the bow¬ 
sprit of one touching the stern of her next ahead. Nowadays there 
is a gap of a quarter of a mile between ship and ship—the space filled 
by a given number of units has in fine increased something like six 
times. Effective range has increased no more—it has probably increased 
a good deal less. . Relative destructive ability had, till high-explosive 
shell came iu, actually decreased a good deal. Steam is the only real 
alteration, but, despite the blessings of steam, for a modem fleet to turn 
and come to tho relief of a cut-off division takes a good deal of time 
—a very long time if efficiency in this respect is lacking. All told, 
things are more stationary than appears on paper,"hnd the fleet that 
oan act together best may triumph easily over one that shoots better 
but oannot act as a whole. Groat as good gunnery must be, it is not 
neooasarily everything. ‘ 

In all the fuss about the Mediterranean Fleet no glimmering of 
any perception of this foot was apparent. But what value have 
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conclusions that ignore so salient a point P In all the agitation the 
prominent feature was a vague generalisation indicating imperfect 
knowledge of the subject. 1 Who of the agitators, for instance, ever 
mentioned that iba Renown —a second-class vessel—is flagship of the 
Mediterranean Fleet because she is a cosy Admiral’s residence and a> 
nice ship for dances P Those are two of her principal qualifications. 
She may have others, but the is emphatically not the bebt ship for the 
posta Again, there is the very delioate question as to what chanoes 
of survival any battleships will have in such narrow seas infested 
with hostile torpedo craft. If any consideration governs the selection 
of Mediterranean ships this should do so. And so on, and so on. 
The man-in-the-street must trust the Admiralty in these matters. If 
the Admiralty is a bruised reed, other reeds are likely to be worse 
rather than better, simply on account of unknown side issues that 
affect everything. In all the agitation real Bores were never touched, 
or, if that is going rather too far, only minor ones were indicated. To¬ 
wards the great questions the public exhibited a blissful and lamb-like 
quietude. Did it ever dream that the French plan of campaign is—or 
was—to bolt from the Mediterranean and take us in our really weak 
spot, the Channel P 

To guard the Channel we have the Deserve Fleet and—the pretty 
theory, that ships on a distant spot protect one far away. That 
theory, a sort of fungus growth on Mahan dicta, is three-parts un¬ 
diluted drivel. The fate of the Empire can be “ sealed in the 
Mediterranean ” aa per theory—subject to conditions. The prime 
condition is that our enemy elects to act there. If the enemy 
prefers elsewhere, the theory beoomes moonshine kit once. 

The public is quite complacent about the Deserve fleet. No amount 
of attempted agitation on this head touches it. Yet here the 
Admiralty is almost deliberately criminal, and most deliberately 
hoodwinking. For years the Reserve fleet was an absolute disgrace 
to a naval Power. Save for the annual manoeuvres its units spent all 
their time swinging round buoys in harbour. There was neither 
efficiency nor the pretence of it, and its name—the “ gobble fleet ” 
—was a term of reproach. Admirals came to it intent on reforms, 
but one and all went down. At last came Sir Gerard Noel, who, by 
herculean efforts that no one has properly appreciated, managed to get 
quarterly cruises for his fleet. All that one human being oould do he 
baa done for that fleet, and its personnel is now efficient, thanks to him. 
Of all this the public has guessed nothing, heard nothing, cared 
nothing. It knows of Sir Gerard only as an admiral who once did 

(1) There wu an outcry that the Mediterranean Fleet had no steel-pointcd common 
■hell. Aa a malter of fact they were nerved out to this fleet before any other. So weru 
gyroeoopee and telaaoopie eight*. The standing rule is to supply the Mediterranean. 
Fleet first of all with any new thing. 
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something or other in Crete and subsequently got defeated with dis¬ 
grace in the last naval manoeuvres. It has a hazy, very hazy, idea that 
some of his ships are poor, and another hazy notion that the Admiralty 
is alive to that fact and replacing the worst Reserve ships by battle¬ 
ships of the Royal Sovereign class. It is—after a fashion. But how P 
Take the case of the Resolution, a worn-out ship of the Channel Meet, 
where she w A a danger to herself and her consorts, as any who have 
had the doubtful pleasure of being ahead or astern of her well know. 
We have heard something of the Channel Meet being robbed of a 
battleship* and indignation has been trumpeted thereon by those who 
never dreamed how glad the Channel admiral must be to be rid of 
the Resolution. , This worn-out ship has been put unrepaired into 
the Reserve fleet. Something of the same sort has been done with 
the Empress of India. 1 Years ago the same thing was done with the 
Trafalgar, which to-day embodies defects that were condemned four 
years ago, but are still unattended to, and will go on being unattended 
to till the ship falls to pieoes. Her steering is defective, and both 
her big gun turrets have sunk. The Nile is little better. Does the 
man-in-the-street know this P Not a bit of it The Admiralty tells 
him that it is replacing inefficient ships in the Reserve Meet as 
quickly as possible, and his advisers—looking up the ships in naval 
annuals—tell him how much more “ energy of Are ” the new ship has 
than the old one and how many more feet the “ energy of a single 
discharge ” would lift a ton weight into the air. It is the old, old 
story—if a thing is really wrong most people are satisfied that it is 
all right. 

Now let us turn to-a case which plenty of people do trouble about. 
Nine men out of ten will tell you that in the British navy too much 
time is wasted on “ spit-and-poliah ” instead of on gunnery. They 
want more drills and gunnery and less of the other thing. The 
desire is excellent, but the idea is all wrong. A modem ship is by 
no means clean, dirt and dust get everywhere, and “ cleaning ” 
cannot get much further than keeping it down. It is true that an 
honestly characteristic picture of a bluejacket would represent Mm 
with a paint-brush, in his hand, but that paint rarely comes out of 
the country’s pocket, and the men must be doing something. Onoe 
men know thqir stations at general quarters, repetition serves no 
useful purpose. It is the same with any drill. The object of drill 
is twofold : (1) for each man to learn and- know.exaotly what he has 
to do; (2) to keep him employed. Once the 'first is mastered 
thoroughly, the ship’s officers are surely as good judges as their 
critics as to the exercise of the second, while even the most fanatical 

(1) This uhip, u well as others of the class, is to have her unprotected upper deck 
G-inch guns put into casemates, but this is a superficial “ repair." Like the Trmf*lf*r, 
she needs six months in a dockyard to put her right. 
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critic must admit that polishing the metal fittings of guns is a neces¬ 
sity. The amount of bright metal-work that oould be dispensed with 
is really relatively small. It was in the bad old days of masted ships 
that ammunition was thrown overboard because firing made the decks 
dirty, and the custom went with the masts and yards that created it. 
Even now we hear moans about the old “ seaman ”—this was the 
essence of the “ seaman ” whose ideal of life was to be*profioient at 
everything except warfare. Unhappily some of his tenets yet live. 
He it was who, having carried essential neatness in coiling ropes and 
so forth to the utmost limit, invented the uniform mania, so that to 
this day one will see officers of a warship going about with measur¬ 
ing tapes to see if bluejackets’ collars are the exact regulation size 
and so forth! Luckily most of the admirals who were badly bitten 
with the uniform idea are now dead or retired, but the evil harvest 
yet lives, and will take a long time dying. 

It cannot, however, be said to interfere with gunnery. It is a 
stupid waste of time, a Qilbertion exercise, but thoro it ends. In 
these days of record-making every ship in the service is anxious to 
do well in gunnery. More facilities might be given maybe, but tho 
officer who sacrifices gunnery for " spit-aad-polish ” is extinct as 
the dodo. 

Gunnery is improving greatly. In part this is due to competition 
between ships of a squadron, in part to the “ dotter ”—tlio instru¬ 
ment by which Captain Percy Scott gained his shooting renown. 
The “ dotter ” is more or less “ confidential,” though most people 
know it by now. However, the less said of its workings, maybe, the 
better, beyond the fact that it is not a novel tiling. Something of 
the same sort was in regular use ninety years ago, the principle— 
that of training hand and eye to act together—is the same. It is now 
served out to most sea-going ships and in constant use. llut it is 
not a machine for making gunners. It will make a good shot a 
better shot; it will not moke much of a bad one. Its effect is 
that of unlimited gun practice—so with its adoption the last shred 
of the accusation that we do not devote enough time to gunnery 
is blown away. This is a little fact that scarcely jsorts with popular 
conception. 

Then there is a prevailing idea that all our slijps are under- 
gunned. Many naval officers now tend somewhat to this idea, but 
it is a very open question. Our guns are placed with an eye to 
tactical use; in many foreign ships I can trace no sign of such on 
idea. In peace time one must reckon gun-power by paper; in war, 
the ability to serve them properly will be greater than their mere 
numbers. It is no use having more guns than the ship can carry 
crew far; it is no use having guns that will, if fired, annihilate men 
at other guns; it is no use putting guns where their diaoharge will 
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upset the aim of other guns. All these things require consideration. 
Ignoring them, anyone can be critical; but when they are unrecog¬ 
nised the critic of the hook type has almost unlimited opportunities 
to tumble into unsuspected pitfalls. On the other hand, our ships 
carry six months’ stores. This is a relic of the Nelson days, when a 
ship had not got to oome into harbour and coal Now that she must 
coal once a moftth, at least, more than half these storm are useless 
dead weight. If a lot of this were abolished more guns might *he 
possible on a given displacement, but even so it is not absolutely 
certain that .the difference would be important. We go to 15,000 
tons to do what other nations do on 12,000 or 13,000 tons. All 
through, everything is heavier, steadier, and stronger. In ordinary 
co mm ercial life cheap and light tools are not an unmitigated success; 
tlie cheap imported every-day hammer, for instance, is anything but 
a joy for ever to the citizen who trusts in it, and neglects to use it 
gingerly. Like hammers, ships are difficult things to use gingerly; 
they have to stand very violent blows indeed. In the ordeal of 
battle a good many ships that now look so fine on paper will 
probably tumble to pieces. Conservative the authorities may be, but 
tho subject is far too complicated for it to be worth while for the 
man-in-the-street to be uneasy because acme shore-going critic is 
dissatisfied. Fifty to one, the discontented critic knows no more 
than the publio does about essential facts. Paper statistics are not 
essential foots ; they may mean anything. 

The strategical and tactical ability of our offioers is a subject often 
questioned. We are told that they spend too muoh time at sea over 
merely practical work '(out collision mat, &e., &o., presumably), and 
do not do euough thinking. We are also told that they do not go to 
sea enough. There is some truth in both counts, but in my experi¬ 
ence—which is by no means confined to the British Navy—the man 
who knows best what to do is nurely if ever the man best able to do 
it. The two things are antagonistic. The tendency in our Navy 
certainly runs in the latter direction, and if (as seems probable) we 
cannot have both, it is surely the better of the two to have. A man 
must be a Nelson to combine the two, and Nelsons ore not oommon. 
The average foreign offioer is a difficult thing to looate, one is so 
prone to take tbg best as a sample; so only very generally there¬ 
fore—though owing to eireuicstances I have encountered many more 
than most other people—do I care to commit myself. But speaking 
thus generally, I think that the average foreigner, has an advantage 
in brain (so far os “ brain ” means knowing what to do), and has 
a corresponding lack of ability in the doing. He acts after reasoning, 
rather than by intuition; and it is just while he is reasoning that he 
is likely to he had. Personally I cannot hut fancy that both tactics 
and strategy may ho over-rated things, and that the man who doea 
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something at once, and who can stand most hammering, is the man 
who is most likely to win five times out of six. Bat even in a war- 
game some of this is to be peroeived. I doubt if science ever has or 
ever will remove the absolute importance of the ego from naval 
warfare; and if any student can manage to render his mind a blank 
and then inspect past facts without any superstructure of fancied oauso 
and effect, he will find that the mutual desire to fight-is the root idea 
of-all past naval warfare, 1 with victory for the man who is most 
active and can take most pounding. All other things seem accessories, 
some essential, some not, but always accessories. Probably, therefore, 
we get the best value out of our system of training by teaching men 
to act. 

On the other hand it might well be improved. Far instanoe, our 
officers are as a class deplorably ignorant of foreign warships and 
their construction. That fault lies at the door of the Admiralty, 
which for some extraordinary reason cannot send round a photograph 
out out of an illustrated paper without labelling it “ confidential ” 
and making it too confidential for anyone to see without conforming 
to any amount of red tape. Yet 1 do not think any foreign Intelli¬ 
gence Department is much better served. The bulk of the work done 
by any Intelligence Department is with scissors and paste, and spies 
live mostly in the pages of fiction. 'When secret information is 
procured it is usually because an accommodating traitor comes along 
and offers it. The rest of the so-called “ spying ” is done by 
gentlemen whose patriotism or tastes induce them to “ grub things 
up.” At Portsmouth there are “spies,” Frenoh, German, and 
Russian, but it is very questionable whether they ever discover anythin g 
of value, or whether they get much for what they do discover. Our 
usual spy is some enthusiast who takes the risk and gets a hare 
thanks for his reward. Spying is a dirty business, so dirty that 
financial compensation would exceed the value of the information very 
often, hanoe the use and economy of the patriot of the late Major Lo 
Carron’s type. This country can furnish such as well as any, and 
from what I have seen of its workings, our Naval Intelligence 
Department seems as well served as any other. No such Depart¬ 
ment anywhere is the mine of information that it is popularly 
supposed to he. 

In conclusion the following axioms may be laid down:— 

1. The public very rarely knows the truth about anything naval. 

2 . The Admiralty, good, bad or indifferent, must be trusted, because 
there alone can things be known. There is nothing else to trust to. 

And here incidentally the case of Mr. Arnold Forster may bo 

(1) Histories of uni strategy always seem to me like Buskin's interpretation h of 
the *' meanin g ** of Tamar's pic tar as t uy plausible, bat always sosoeptibis to aotuo 

far mes s aea ev platiatinn. 
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mentioned. In the past Mr. Forster was the chief of agitators on 
things naval. Sometimes he was wise, sometimes not. Now that 
he is one of the Admiralty his moanings have oeased; and in oon- 
sequenoe he is aooused of being a turn-coat. It is extremely doubtful 
whether there is a shadow of foundation for this report. Mr. Forster 
in the past—fjom internal evidence of his oomphunts—knefr little 
of behind the scenes. He was an honest critic the wrong side of the 
footlights. Now he is the other ride, and knows more of the 
working of things, and undoubtedly sees how much better many things 
are than they appear, and how false many presumed “ facts ” were. 
As time goes on he is likely to grow more optimistio. The 
mention of this case may smack somewhat of the personal, but in 
view of the almost vituperative attacks that have been made on him 
for optimistic views, this opinion may be reoorded. 

On the whole, things are fairly well with the Navy, so far as I 
can glimpse its inside. None of the things that people worry over are 
worthy of worry, and of actual defects few are of a nature to create 
uneasiness. The force as a whole is efficient and, humanly speaking, 
reliable. 'We have still a few admirals that might be retired with 
advantage; there are captains too of the same sort. But all in all 
things are well, saving always the Reserve Fleet. That is the sole 
bad oanker; and it is one of materiel. Our personnel inspires confi¬ 
dence, and has confidence in itself. I have known the inner workings 
of the Navy intimately for ten years now, and I unhesitatingly 
affirm that the mediocre men of to-day are better than the best men 
of ten years ago. Xu energy, thought, seel, brain-power, resource, 
individuality, in all these and kindred things the Navy is on a 
derided up-grade, and the personnel of tire Navy of the past is simply 
not to be compared with the Navy of to-day. 

But, let not this be taken as an indictment of those who dread 
otherwise. The existence of the dread is a proof of their bona fidee, 
of their realisation of the sterling foot that the Navy is the Empire. 
According to their lights they have reason for the dread. But their 
lights are wrong. In all the rot around us, the British Navy is the 
one tiling healthy ^t. The whole aim and object of modern naval 
warfare is to make the enemy lose his head. The officers and men of 
the British Navy will keep their heads longer than any—that is the 
objeot of all their training. In the Navy, if a man has distinguished 
himself, he is ashamed of it rather than otherwise, he feels no pride 
in it, andlceeps quiet for fear of having the sneering epithet u ’em ” 
applied to him. To “ do his job ” is the beginning and end of things 
with him. While that spirit prevails nothing can be vitally 
wrong with the Navy personnel, and given a reliable personnel ships 
must be bad indeed to bring out failure, for ships are very secondary 
to men. And the ships are bad mostly in fanoy only. 

Frsd T. Jams. 
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It is just thirteen months since I described in this Review the Irish 
policy of Lord Salisbury’s Government, and the oondition of Ireland 
in® 1901. I pointed out that the Ministry had let slip a great 

opportunity to deal with Irish questions, during the period of com¬ 
parative repose in Ireland, between 1893 and 1898, and that they 
had made the greatest mistakes of omission and of commission. I 
showed how the wretched system of “killing Home Rule with 
kindness,” which, like all political quackery of the kind, has ever 
conspicuously failed in Ireland, had not only aroused the indignation 
of loyal Irishmen, but had given the disaffected Irish an occasion they 
had seised ; and how the United Irish League had been the baleful 
product I indicated that, like the Land and the National Leagues, 
this was a conspiracy against our rule in Ireland, and for the 
annihilation of the Irish landed gentry; and I showed that it had 
five-sixths of the representation of Ireland in its power, and that it 
was prepared, politically and otherwise, to do infinite mischief. I com¬ 
mented on the contemptuous disregard exhibited by the men at the 
Castle, to the preservation of the rights of Irish landed property, and 
to the security and welfare of the law-abiding classes, not to speak 
of the indulgence, nay, the favour shown to those of a very different 
type; and I dwelt on the significant fact t^t, while this sinister 
conduct had alienated from the Government all that was best in 
Irish opinion, it had made Irish disloyalty only more truculent. 
Passing to the measures of the Ministry I made some remarks on the 
vices of their Irish Local Government Act, a slavish imitation of its 
English prototype, completely unsuited to the case of Ireland; and 
while I acknowledged that the experiment must have a trial, I proved 
that already it had caused many evils, and was pregnant with 
ominous effects in the future. I especially enlarged on the polioy of 
the Government as regards the Irish land: how it had confiscated 
the property of the Irish landlords; how, though this had been 
conclusively proved, an inquiry on the subject had been refused; 
and how the agrarian legislation for Ireland, set on foot by Unionist 
statesmen—an ^expedient to stave off agitation and trouble, in 
defiance of political scienoe—had been already seen to be worse than a 
failure. I noticed bow the Ministry bad declined to deal with the 
over-representation of Ireland in the House of Commons, and 
evidently wished to shirk the subject; how, after vainly endeavour¬ 
ing to answer the celebrated report of the Childers Commission, 
which declared that Ireland was immensely over-taxed, they had not 
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fulfilled their pledge to have an inquiry in this matter; and bow 
they coolly announced that they were divided in mind on the great 
question of high Irish Education—almost the only read grievance of 
Catholio Ireland—and that they oould not he expected to treat 
this most important subject. And I emphatically condemned the 
thoughtless optimistio fancies, and the lazy indifference to Irish 
affairs, which*have been a characteristic of the Ministry, for years, in 
all that relates to Ireland. 

More than a year has passed, and the state of Ireland has distinctly 
become worse within this short period. The United Irish league 
has greatly increased in strength; it has its ramifications over five- 
sixths of Ireland; its pernicious influenoe is growing day after day. 
The conspiracy, like its forerunners, has a double aspect; it seeks to 
destroy British rule in Ireland by defying Parliament and the 
executive Government: to promote these objects, and to ruin the 
Irish gentry, it appeals to the sordid greed of an ignorant peasantry, 
and makes them its instruments for this evil purpose. The first of 
these aims has been boldly announced in these significant words 
of Mr. John Bedmond, the head of what is called the "Parlia¬ 
mentary Nationalist Party": " My own principle in public life is . . . 
to make every department of government in this country difficult 
and dangerous; ” the second has been set forth hy the same speaker 
thus : “ If only all over Ireland to-day, we had as vigorous—and I 
won’t mince words—as dangerous a movement as there exists in 
Connaught at this moment, we would make short work of the Land 
Question, and short pork, as I believe, of the E ngl i sh government of 
our country." 1 Passing by the seditious and often criminal language 
repeatedly used by chiefs of the League at wild mob gatherings, we 
unfortunately know but too well what they accomplished last Session 
in the House of Commons, whioh they made a theatre of operations 
that would not have been permitted in any civilised State save 
long-suffering England. I skall not dwell on the disgraceful scene 
when police dragged many of these men out of the precincts of the 
House, and that august assembly resembled for a time a violent 
street riot The followers of Mr. Bedmond did much worse things; 
they prevented legislation of many kinds, and paralysed adminis¬ 
tration over and over again, by persistent obstruction never so mis¬ 
chievous before; they were only too successful in degrading Parlia¬ 
ment and Government and bringing both into oonteippt As regards 
the achievements of the League in Ireland, especially in all that 
relates to the land, these also have been largely extended, and have 
been a series of triumphs within the last twelve months. Agrarian 
crime, indeed, has not much increased, hut this is because this wicked 
force is kept in reserve; the League believes it can compass its ends 

(I) Speech at Mmrybongh, October 28th, 1001. 
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without the auxiliary found so effective by the Land and the Ndmil 
Leagues. But in parts of Ireland there has been an outbreak of 
incendiary fixes, distinctly to be traced to agents of the League; there 
axe signs of a re rival of the Flan of Campaign, and of a movement 
against the payment of rent; the hideous practice of u boycotting,” 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone himself as having “ assassination aa its 
ultimate sanction,” l>«« become prevalent in several counties; and in 
somb districts the law of the lend has been auperaeded by the law of 
the League, enforced by a Press of the Jaoobin type, and by secret, 
or even open, tribunals, armed with enormous power. .The results 
appear in numbers of derelict farms; in lands kept out of oommerce; 
in a blight cast on industry; in hundreds of victims cowering under 
an infamous ban; in populations ruled by Terrorism, and all that 
the word implies. 

What baa been the attitude of the Government towards this con¬ 
spiracy, formidable in its power and its purposes alike; having 
allowed it to grow up, how has it dealt with it P It is endeavouring 
to put down obstruction in the House of Commons, and to rescue 
Parliament from a disgraceful deadlock, by introducing new and 
stringent rules of Frooedure; I trust this reform will have the much- 
needed effects. But the Ministry have been strangely remiss in this 
matter; they ought to have adopted this measure many months ago; 
here, like the clumsy boxer, they wait on the blows of the athlete ; 
they have been punished before they could pull themselves together. 
With respect to the agrarian side of the League movement, the most 
difficult to deal with by many degrees, they still pling to a half-hearted 
and inefficient policy, wholly inadequate to the requirements of the 
case. Mr. Gerald Balfour, indeed, the philosophic doctrinaire, who 
let sedition and mischief loose in Ireland by giving their authors a 
free hand, has been gracefully sent about his business ; Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, who imagines that an effusion of milk is a sovereign 
remedy for all Irish ills, has been relegated to his special department; 
“ Balfourian amelioration ” is not now heard of; Mr. Wyndham, the 
present Chief Secretary, is an able man—I am convinced he has it 
at heart to put down disorder and lawless deeds in Ireland. But he 
is committing, I fear, two palpable mistakes; he does not believe in 
the far-spreading tyranny of the League, because agrarian crime does 
not widely prevail in Ireland; and yet this comparative absence of 
agrarian crime, as Sir James Stephen has admirably shown, in letters 
to The Timet, may be a conclusive proof of the authority of the 
League; where its mandates are obeyed, it need not enforce its 
p uni s hm ents. Again, Mr. Wyndham has, in this provinoe, drawn a 
distinction without justification in law or right; like a false light 
this may lead him woefully astray. The League, he insists, is •• a 
political organisation ” in the main; as long as it keeps to “ political 
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methoda,” it is not to be visited with the penalties of the law. Bat 
am the inoendiary speeches of many of the leading men of the League, 
often rank with sedition and even worse, and inciting to “boy¬ 
cotting ” and other crimes, “ political methods ” in a true sense, and 
ought their authors to go soot free, and to escape from punishment P 
We have had a great deal too much of this kind of thing in Ireland; 
the murders *in the Phcenix Park were soon called “ political ”; a 
“political” complexion was given to Land League atrocities:*lt is 
dangerous to film over the ulcerous part. Mr. Wyndham’s distinction 
has no support in reason, especially as he has not told us what are 
“ political methods.” Again, in dealing with plain offences com¬ 
mitted by the League, or its agents, he has not risen to the level the 
situation requires. He has tried to suppress meetings distinctly 
unlawful; but bis efforts have been to very little purpose. He has 
given “ boycotted ” persons polioe protection, and charged the expense 
on the adjoining districts, a good measure, as far as it goes; but at 
best it is a weak and imperfect measure. He has prosecuted persons 
who have denounced individuals by name, and directly attempted to 
do them grievous wrong; but these prosecutions have nearly all faded, 1 
and were they successful would have no great results. He will find, 
I am convinced, that he will have to suppress the League in three or 
four oountks; he can do this by a stroke of the pen; until this is 
done the Irish Government must be condemned, as unequal to its 
tad:, and not doing its duty. 

The shadow of “ killing Home Buie with kindness” stall bangs, 
it is to be feared, cyrer Dublin Castle; this obscuring influence still 
darkens wisdom, still prevents a firm and straightforward policy. 
The “ dosetings,” indeed, to use the words of Swift, which, directly 
or indirectly, were held between mare than one agitator, and several 
men in high place have, it ia believed, ceased under the present 
rtgimt; and Mir. Wyndham has not yielded to the behests of fine 
ladies, in sympathy with United Irish League champions. More 
regard, too, has been lately shown to the vindication of the rights of 
the landed gentry, than was the case two or three years ago; we do 
not hear, as we did, that the Irish Government neglects, or refuses to 
protect landlords in the assertion of their claims, and will not give 
them the support of the polioe in carrying out the process of the law, 
as the ablest of the Irish judges laid down was its duty. And the 
ominous slackness and remissness distinctly shown by the Irish Con¬ 
stabulary, an more than one occasion, in giving evidence in Courts of 
Justice and doing other things not pleasing to the United Irish 
League, oonduot believed to have been inspired by superior officials, 
have not been apparent for some time; the Constabulary, aa a rule, 

(I) Sumo have succeeded since I wrote this, but against the emphatic dissent of Lord 
Chief Boron PaUes, perhaps the greatest lawyer in the three kingdoms. 
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have dene their duty fearlessly of late; in this respect there hat been 
a very marked improvement. But the disfavour, nay, the dislike 
shown to loyal I rishm en, and notably to the Irish gentry, by the 
bureaucracy at the Castle, have not changed; these classes, the real 
mmnatay of our power in Ireland, are made to feel that they are on 
the shady side of the hedge; that they are disoountenanood, if not 
contemned. It is re m a r kable, that during the last dr yean, not a 
word of sympathy has dropped from the lips of the rulers of Ireland 
for the cruel ruin that has befallen hundreds of Irish landlords, and 
for the sufferings all have undergone, owing to a system of gonfiacation 
and wrong; the same remark applies, in a less degree, to the Unionist 
Party throughout Ireland. There was a notable instance of this, 
only the other day; the ownem of two considerable estates in Con¬ 
naught were being t despoiled and deprived of their rents, owing to what 
practically had been the act of the Government and the pernicious 
polity of so-styled “Land Purchase”; and Mr. Wyndham, at a 
kind of banquet at Belfast, did not even utter a word of regret. On 
ttie other hand, Mr. Wyndham** endearments with Mr. John 
Bedmond will hardly command themselves to plain and honest minds; 
a Chief Secretary of Wellington, of Grey, of Peel, who had acted in 
this way, would have been sharply rebuked. The most striking 
eumples, however, of this coquetting with what was called the 
“ Bebal Party ” by John Bright, and of this want of a wise and just 
policy in Irish affairs, wasBhown in the recent attempt of Mr. Horace 
Plunkett to commend himself to the electors of Galway. Mr. 
Plunkett is a subordinate member of the Government; he received 
its support at the South Dublin Election, a memorable event in recent 
Irish history; the Irish Attorney -General on this occasion was a 
sturdy Sanoho Pansa to a hot-headed Don Quixote. Yet this pro¬ 
fessing Unionist declared himself to be a Nationalist; he did not 
tritor a word against Home Buie, or against the terrorism of the 
J hiMtd Irish Teague, and he waa backed by the Government through¬ 
out the contest It is needless to say that he was routed at the poll, 
isttt, as we dwell on this discreditable soene, we may say in the oaustio 
worda of Junius: “Is this the wisdom of a great Minister,or the 
onunoua vibration of a pendulum? Had you no opinion of your 
own, my Lord ? ” 

t T h *.r a V 0f Local Government, established in 

Irela nd by this Mini stry, hare been more fully developed since I last 
wrote^In more than three-fourths of Ireland, properly, and eepecially 
property in land, has no influence in the administration of oounties 
sod towns; the landed gentry have been banished from the local 
Councils; in a few months the shadow of representation, given 
them by the law, will finally and completely be lost The Irish 
County, Borough, and District Councils hare fallen, except in a part 
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of Ulster, into the hands of raw democracies, swayed by the United 
Irish League; and their oondnot has been of a piece with their 
character. They have hitherto been prevented by law from plundering 
the Irish landlords, but attempts in this direction have not been 
wanting; in some counties there has been much maladministration 
and waste, not to speak of squabbles with the Local GoVbmment 
Board. The*Ooimcila, too, in numerous oases, have driven loyal men 
and women from positions they creditably filled, and have replaced 
them by creatures of their own, at a heavy cost to the ratepayers, 
whose interests they have betrayed. One of the most remarkable 
instances of this kind was seen in the summary, and absolutely 
unjust, dismissal of an eminent solicitor in the west of Ireland, 
simply because he discharged his duty to the Crown; Ms admirable 
services for years were ignored, but the compensation he is entitled 
to receive will amount to a very considerable sum, and this will be 
levied for the most part from peasants, in order to gratify mis¬ 
chievous spite. The worst feature of this virions system, however, 
is this: these Councils, in by far the greatest part of Ireland, have 
become mere agencies of the United Irish League; they are centres 
of disloyalty and socialistic clamour. Two County Councils at least 
refused to vote on address of oondolenoe after the death of the late 
Queen; speakers at many have given a free rein to seditious language; 
many are a mere propaganda of what Burke called the “ Jacobin 
faith,” conductors of an evil and dangerous influence. I have little 
doubt that the authors of this experiment view it with grave mis¬ 
givings; but this .they will not venture to admit, still less to 
attempt to make a reform in a Conservative sense. In the word* 
of the great critic of the Revolution in France, the deepest of our 
political thinkers:—“ These stato-doetom do not pretend that any 
good whatever has been hitherto derived horn their operations, or 
that the public have prospered in any one instance from their manage¬ 
ment. The nation is sick, very rick indeed. But the charlatan 
tells them that what is passed cannot be helped; they have taken 
the draught and they must wait the operation with patienoe; that 
the first effects, indeed, are unpleasant, but that the very sickness is 
a proof that the dose is of no dnggish operation; that sickness is 
inevitable in aU constitutional revolutions; that the body must pass 
through pain to ease; that the prescriber is not an empiricist, who 
prooeeds by vulgar experience, but one who grounds his practice on 
the pure rules of art, which cannot possibly fail.” 1 

The question of the Financial Relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland remains in the position it held in 1901. No real answer 
has been made to the Report of the Childers Commission—oompoeed 
mainly, be it remembered, of English experts—which announced 

(1) Letter to s member of the Nstt mtl Amenably, 1-478. 
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that Ireland m enormously overtaxed, and had been for nearly half 
a oentury j the Government has still set at nought its pledge to have 
another Inquiry on parts of the subject. The politicians, however. 
who have tried to answer the Report, have shifted the grounds of 
their puerile arguments; the fallacy, that, as between two com¬ 
munities, differing bom each other in almost all respects, equality of 
taxation must be equity, has been blown to the winds and is now 
given up; and so has the ludicrous and offensive sophism, that 
Irishmen, in thin matter, can have no grievance if they will oease to 
drink whisky and betake themselves to beer. It is now. contended 
that Ireland gets more than her share of the expenditure of the 
State; that this creates a fair set-off against the undue taxation, and 
that, therefore, she has no just cause of complaint. But the expendi¬ 
ture of the State in Ireland is Imperial, not looal, as is the expendi 
tore in England and Scotland; were it otherwise Ireland would have 
an immense set-off for the expenditure to which sho contributes in the 
other two kingdoms; and though there is a scintilla of truth in the 
argument, it is essentially a false and dangerous error. The case oi 
Ireland stands on unassailable grounds ; and it has truly been said 
that it is not becoming that the poorest country in Europe should he 
unfairly taxed by the richest. The question of Irish University 
Education is as it was; the Ministry continue to tell us that this 
must he an open question, because they cannot agree among them¬ 
selves ; as if the Catholic Question, bom 1800 to 1829, which brought 
Ireland to the verge of a Revolution, was not a warning against open 
questions; and if they have appointed a Commission to inquire into, 
and to repent on, the subject, this will almost certainly have no prac¬ 
tical results; and the one grievance of Catholic Ireland will not ho 
redressed. As to the over-representation of Ireland in the Houbs of 
Commons, the Government has beoome alive to an unjust anomaly, 
which ought to have been removed many years ago, because it has been 
sm a rting bom what it endured in the last Session; this excess, it has 
declared, is not to continue, probably it will be set right before 
the cloee of the existing Parliament But why was not this done 
before; why has a security for the Union, ,of tire very firs; 
importance, been treated as useless since 1895 at least; what is to 
he arid for this optimistic negligenoe ? In this matter I agree with 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, that Ireland ought to have a representation some¬ 
what larger thap her stri£t due in mere numbers; “ Government,’’ 
aa Burke has said, “ is not an affair of arithmetic.” But the present 
representation is extravagantly large; and as to the plea that this 
was practically fixed by the Treaty of Union, the treaty did not save 
the Established Church of Ireland, though its maintenance was made 
an essential part of the oompact; nor can the Union he porverted to 
effect groat injustice. It is characteristic of the disregard shown to 
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Che claims of loyalist Ireland, that the stronges t argument lor a 
reform in this province has been hardly noticed. The present state 
of the Irish representation is unfair to the Irish Unionist party; it 
creates an utterly false index of Irish opinion; -were it properly 
adjusted Ireland might have eighty seats in the House of Commons; 
thirty of thpse would he probably held by men who would support 
the Union; the “ Nationalists ” would probably have not more than 
fifty. This would he very different from things as they are'now; 
the dioe are now loaded against well-affected Irishmen. 

A vivid light has been thrown within the last few months on the 
capital question of the Irish Lend, and on the polity and the conduct 
of the Government with respect to it. I need not remind a reader 
how, in 1881, breaking the pledges he had given hot eleven years 
before. Hr. Gladstone surrendered to Parnell and his creatures—a 
surrender akin to that of Majnba—and how, throwing the Irish landed 
gentry to the wolves, he established the mode of land tenure known 
as the Three F’s, in an illegitimate and ill-conceived form. Under 
this system, rents were to be adjusted by the State—a proceeding 
unknown in civilised lands—by tribunals to which no parallel can he 
found; tenants’ improvements were to be exempted from rent; the 
Land Commission and its suh-Commissions were let loose to make 
havoc of Irish estates. I need not refer to the fact that Unionist 
Ministries, having condemned this legislation in the severest l a ngu a g e, 
'have extended it and made it more harsh and oppressive in order to 
buy off agitators, and to weaken their power; nor need I write on 
the results that haws followed. The landlords of Ireland have been 
cruelly wronged; their status has been degraded, and their rents 
cut down without the slightest regard to justice; the Irish tenant- 
farmers have obtained advantages to which they have no pretence 
by right; and while the land system of Ireland has been turned 
upside down, the landed classes have been set at war with each 
other; litigation of the very worst kind has been stimulated by law; 
and demoralisation, and the annihilation of contracts and of obliga¬ 
tions of the most solemn kind, have been the evil and destructive conse¬ 
quences. Bad administration, too, has made had laws worse; it has 
been conclusively shown that the Land Commission and its subordi¬ 
nate Courts have adopted false principles and pursued wrong methods 
in performing the duties devolved on them, with results in the 
higheet degree disastrous All this waa dragged, into light by the 
well-known Fry Commission, which, limited as the soope of its 
inquiry was, has demonstrated how pernicious this legislation has been, 
and especially pronounoed such a censure on the Land Commission 
and its suh-Commissions as has never before been pronounoed cm 
judicial bodies. These foots are generally acknowledged now, even 
the organa of the Ministry do not deny them; nevertheless, when 
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the maltreated Irish, landlords asked lor a further inquiry upon the 
subject, this was denied them last Session by the Government on 
allegations puerile alike and untrue. The Irish landlords have 
announoed that they will press for a Committee on this matter in 
the present Session; the Minis try may be compelled to aooede to 
their request, but sueh a Committee would be of little use were the 
considerations it would entertain in any sense circumscribed. What 
is nedded in this provinoe is that a Commission, as important as the 
Devon Commission of sixty years ago, should be appointed to investi¬ 
gate the Irish Land Question as a whole; to examine the legislation 
of the last twenty years on the Irish land, and the administration 
especially of this; and, finally, to report what reforms can be made in 
Irish land tenure, consistently with facts now beyond recall. By these 
means, and by these only, will a wronged order of men have a chance 
of obtaining justice; will the mischiefs and dangers in Irish landed 
relations he lessened, and, to some extent, prevented; and will the 
eyes at the public be at last opened. 

The Irish Land Question, however, sinoe I last wrote, bos been 
best illustrated from another, and a different, point of view. 
Perceiving the evils of the Gladstonian nostrum, Unionist Ministers 
invented a nostrum of their own, not less mischievous than the 
nostrum they sought to supplant. Absolutely wrong in the idea 
that Mr. Gladstone had “ created a dual ownership in the Irish land ” 
—he had no more created it than he had created the hills of 
Ireland, he had only developed it under the very worst conditions— 
they devised the system of so-called “ Land Purchase ” for Ireland, 
a word simply contrary to the truth. Under this system the State 
was empowered to advance to such landlords as wished to part with 
their estates, or rather with what remained of them, to the tenants in 
occupation, the moneys required; these tenants were then made 
owners in fee-simple, without laying down a shilling of their own 
and without making a single effort; and they were to hold their 
lands at terminable annuities, much lower than any rents, even 
tfinri rents grotesquely hearing the name of “fair." This trans¬ 
action, therefore, was not in any sense a “ purchase,” it was 
a gift in the nature of a mere bribe; and Parliament, in an 
evil hour far its renown, has voted sums of about £40,000,000 
for this purpose, one of these Acts being unconstitutional in the 
very highest degree, for grants especially applicable to neoessary 
Irish uses have bean made answerable for the advances to Irish 
landlords whose tenants were to be transformed into owners of their 
farms. This bad measure became law, with little opposition, as 
the Irish Encumbered Estates Act of half a century ago—a sorry 
scheme at confiscation that proved a calamitous failure—became law 
with general aoolaim; it was, indeed, ushered in as a generous boon, 
to the advantage of landlords and tenants alike. But a few 
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observers, who knew Ireland, and were not the slaves of party or 
of false theories, saw at onoe the mischief of this ill-oonoeived scheme, 
and predicted what would he the inevitable results. Apart from the 
profound immorality of legislation of this kind, the bribing a elans 
wholesale to make it quiescent, and to obtain for Ireland an expected 
brief season of peace, they indicated its essential evils; on. some of 
the most obflous of these I hall dwell afterwards. Here I shall 
notioe, perhaps, the most important: this system of falsely-named 
“ Land Purchase ” has drawn an unjust and unfounded distinction 
between “.purchasing ” and rent-paying tenants; it separates them 
into on unfairly-favoured and an unfairly-disfavoured class; and, as a 
matter of oourse, rent-paying tenants beoome naturally discontented 
when they compared their position with that of “ purchasing ” tenants, 
and have a real and legitimate grievance. Prom the natcue of the 
case, therefore, this system of “ purchase,” if “ voluntary ” in name- 
far landlords ore not obliged to give up their estates—leads to the 
demand far the “ compulsory purchase ” of all the Irish land now 
being heard from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear; and it tends 
to produce a confiscation the most shameful of the confiscations which 
ever Ireland has known. It has, also, this further ruinous effect: 
rent-paying tenants on estates cannot be satisfied to pay sums much 
higher than “ purchasers ” on adjoining estates; as a necessary con¬ 
sequence they ore tempted to refuse to pay their rents, and even to 
enter into strikes against payment; their landlords are thus handi¬ 
capped and wronged should they make a demand for their just 
debts, and, especially, should they try to enforce them. “ Land 
Purchase ” is, in fact, a fatal menace to landlords who wish to keep 
their lands, and is a fertile source of agrarian disorders and troubles. 

These unquestionable facts, and they cannot be gainsaid, have 
been made strikingly apparent since 1901. The conspirators against 
our rule in Ireland have always clamoured for the “ compulsory 
purchase ” of the Irish land, that is, for the expropriation by force 
of the landed gentry, and far placing their tenants in their stead as 
owners; this would give effect to a part of their evil policy; and 
the demand bos the support of the Catholio Irish priesthood, and of 
the “Notionalist” Councils in three-fourths of Ireland. Bnt the 
cry has extended to law-abiding Ulster; “voluntary purchase,” 
in that province, has caused a movement having “ oompulsory pur¬ 
chase” as its object: like other human beings, Ulster peasants will not 
tolerate that, without a shadow of right, men on one side of a fence 
are to he excluded from benefits men on the other have secured; 
they will net be starvelings in one fold, a pampered flock in another. 
The movement, already strong, is gaining in strength; for the first 
time in history it has united the disaffected tenant class in the south 
and the well-affected tenant olasa in the north; it is backed, and 
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naturally, by a great weight of opinion; whatever may be the issue 
of the East Down election , 1 it will oarry at the next General Election 
a number of seats. The other consequences of “ Land Purchase,” 
falsely so-called, have been made manifest with remarkable signifi¬ 
cance in the west of Ireland. The great estate of Lord Dillon, 
comprising many square miles, has been lately “ purchased,” through 
an act of the Government; hundreds of tenants have* been bribed 
into ^he ownership of their farms, without contributing a farthing of 
the price; and in thin, as in other instances, they have been made 
artificially proprietors in fee, at annual renders much less_than any 
kind of rents. As the inevitable result, the tenants on two large 
adjoining estates not “ purchased,” resent being left out in the oold, 
while their fellows bask in the warmth, and, from their point of 
view, not without justice; and these men have made a determined 
strike against the payment of their rents, and have entered into a 
combination to withhold their just debts. The movement has 
hitherto been successful; judgments have been recorded against 
the defaulters in hundreds of cases, but the wronged landlords— 
wronged, be it observed, owing to an evil policy—have not reoeived 
a hundredth part of their rents; the prospect that they will reoeive 
them is very remote, and they are being threatened with what may 
be their ruin. Nor is this all or even nearly all; when attempts 
shall be made to enforce the judgments that have been obtained, 
disorder and ill-will will certainly spread over an area of considerable 
extent, to be attended probably by outrage and crime; indeed these 
estates have already become centres of a squalid reign of terror. 
The movement will almost certainly become wider* had larger; not im¬ 
possibly the “ Plan of Campaign,” with its terrible work, will again 
be a reality in several parts of Ireland. And all this will have 
followed from so-called “Land Purchase”; this vicious system is 
ruinous to landlords—still the immense majority—who do not 
choose to abandon their homes and their estates; and it exposes the 
great body of Irish tenants—still nine-tenths of the blase—to cruel 
temptation and fills them with discontent. “ lend Purchase ” in 
fact, is a pernicious, not a beneficent force; it operates like a mine 
applied to a fortress with reaped; to estates not within its scope; when 
the mine explodes it scatters havoc, oonfusion, and misery around. 

It has fallen to the lot of Ur. Wyndham to attempt*to defend *h»« 
calamitous policy, as it has been illustrated by a most striking 
example, which, assuredly, will be largely repeated. But bis argu¬ 
ments, if they can be called arguments, are what old lawyers would 
have called “confession without avoidance.” He passes over the 
decisive objections to so-named “Land Purchase,” apart from the 

(1) An advocate of “ Compolaory Porohaae ” ha* boon returned by a ray small 
majority. 
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evil distinctions it draws in Irish land tenure; this, indeed, was 
unavoidable, as he is about to extend the system. He has oonoealed 
the facts that numbers of the “ purchasing ” tenants, as Parnell fore¬ 
told would oertainly happen, are active emissaries of the United Irish 
League; that hundreds have become the prey of hungry local 
usurers; that thousands are slovenly and bad farmers; that many 
are sub-letting their lands, and becoming the worst class of l a ndlor ds; 
that the whole class, as a rule, have cut down every tree on their 
holdings, and are utterly neglecting arterial drainage, conduct simply 
destructive in a ram-drenched oountry; above all, he has supp re ss ed 
what is the'unquestionable truth, that “voluntary ” necessarily leads 
to “ compulsory purchase.” With oharming self-confldenoe, revealed 
in airy nothings of talk, he assures us that “ Land Purchase ” “ holds 
the field,” and must, therefore, be a wise and successful policy. But 
for how many centuries did judioial torture “hold the field’'; how 
long did the mercantile system “ hold the field ”; what thousa nd s 
of vic tim* were hanged far stealing more than five shillings; for 
what lengths of time have false theories triumphed over common- 
sense and reason ? The simple truth is that “ Land Purchase ” is a 
quack remedy devised by doctrinaire$ and pussled statesmen, to 
lessen, as they imagined, agrarian trouble in Ireland; it only “ holds 
the field ” because Unionist Governments have been in offioe; bat it 
conflicts with the plainest axioms of economic sdence; it might raise 
Edmund Burke and Adam Smith from their graves. Mr. Wyndham, 
again aghast at what is occurring in the West of Ireland—and this 
is only the beginning of worse things—“ protests’’ against charging 
on this policy its manifest results; he will not admit that the ao-etyled 
“ purchase” of one huge estate has provoked an agrarian insurrection 
on the neighbouring estates; he might as well oontend that an incline 
does not make water run down a hill, and that a spark will not set 
fire to a powder magazine. Here it is useless far him to kiok against 
the pricks, the attempt only atira up ridicule; two and two make four, 
despite peevish “ protests ”; if the “ Plan of Campaign ” is reproduced 
in Ireland, it will be caused by “ Land Purchase,” and, indirectly, 
through an act of .the Government But Mr. Wyndham persists in 
shutting his eyes to fact; “ the opinions, however, of some men are 
too absurd to. be easily renounced; there are proeelytee from 
atheism, none from superstition.” A brilliant career, I believe and 
hope, lies before Mr. Wyndham; I do not apply to him these words 
of Junius, but he would do well to lay them to heart’: “ An obstinate, 
ungovernable self-suffidenoy plainly prints out to us that state of 
imperfect maturity at which the graceful levity of youth is loet, and 
the solidity of experience not yet acquired.” 

The Government, however, has, through Mr. Wyndham, detdsxed 
against what is oalled the “ Compulsory Purchase ” of the Irish lend. 
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that is, the forcible banishment of the Irish landlords from their 
estates and the planting of their tenants as owners in their place. 
But here again Mr. Wyndham hardly makes use of the real argu¬ 
ments against this shameful policy; for they largely apply to tho 
scheme of “ Voluntary Purchase ” falsely so called. He points out 
indeed, «that “ Compulsory Purchase ” would impose an enormous 
charge an the taxpayers of the three kingdoms, ifthibh, in all 
probability they would never consent to bear; and thiB certainly 
is a most weighty objection. But he has not indicated that “ Com¬ 
pulsory Purchase” would mean lumping together in one mass, and 
violently changing into owners in fee, petty cotters holding from one 
to five acres, and great graziers holding from a hundred to thousands, 
a scheme too monstrous even for Laputa: he has not shown that the 
configuration of the area of Ireland, her olimate, and notably her 
petty towns, must prevent the success of such an experiment as 
"peasant proprietary,” as the cant phrase is, either universally 
or on an extensive scale ; above all, he has not dwelt on the self- 
evident fact, that “ Compulsory Purchase ” would mean, and would 
neoessarily mean, the creation, over an immense and increasing surface 
of the Irish land, of a new and most oppressive race of landlords, who, 
holding at renders much leas than any rents, would sub-let, sub-divide, 
and mortgage their lands wholesale, and become the harsh tyrants 
of rack-rented serfs; the revival of the detestable class of middlemen, 
rightly called the worst peats of Irish land tenure; and the bringing 
Ireland back, over whole counties, to what her condition was before the 
great famine, when indigent multitudes squatte^.on her soil in hope¬ 
less wretchedness and want. He has oemfined himself to such 
superficial pleas as that ‘‘Compulsory Purchase” would involve 
harassing litigation at enormous expense, and that no tribunals could 
rightly settle the value of estates, and adjust the rights and 
interests of all the persons concerned; as if all this was not merely 
matter of detail, and aa if these very evils and mischiefs do not abound 
under the existing conditions of Irish land tenure. It is significant, 
too, in the highest degree, that Mr. Wyndham does not even allude 
to the rain that would overtake the Irish landed gentry, were they 
forcibly expelled from their lands and their homes, not to speak of the 
cruel shock to the best feelings of human nature this revolution would 
cause. “ Compulsory Purchase ” would imply that estates in Ireland 
would be txanaf^ped at lets than fifteen yean* purchase; that nine 
tenths of the Irish landlords would be made simply beggars, and, as 
a class, would be obliged to leave their country; and that a wholesale 
confiscation, the most infamous of the confiscations that even Ireland 
has known, would not only annihilate a deeply wronged order of men, 
but would torture them, and reduoe them to despair. Mr. Wyndham’s 
reticence and indifference clearly shows that this Ministry have no 
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objection, in principle, to this evil and cruel policy; but for the resist- 
anoe the Treasury would oertainly offer, and opportunist dread of the 
taxpayers' wrath, they would, in all probability, adopt it without a 
thought of its disgraceful results. 

But while he avoids “ Compulsory Purchase,” with a significant 
“ aside,” the Chief Secretary is to introduce a Bill, in the present 
Session, for ‘the “ Voluntary Purchase ” of the Irish land. 
The main features of this measure have not been oonoealedy in 
order to “ facilitate Land Purchase,” that falsely-called thing, land¬ 
lords are to.receive a bonus from the State to induoe them to sell; 
the tenants are to get the land at the present market rate, that is 
from fifteen to eighteen years’ purchase, not paying down, we must 
bear in mind, a dulling; and the Treasury is to make up the 
differenoe! Such a Boheme is ridiculous and iniquitous alike ; 
having “ beared ” for years the value of the Irish land, the Govern¬ 
ment is now, forsooth, to “ bull it,” at the expense of the community 
as a whole, for the fund set apart for "Land Purchase ” is to be 
reduced, and must soon be increased should this policy prevail. The 
Bill has hardly a chance of becoming law this year; and I am 
convinced that the general taxpayer will never consent to lavish 
bribes on Irish landlords—he is looking askant at bribes lavished cm 
Irish tenants. But this is the least of the objections to this new 
nostrum: were “ Laud Purchase ” to be accelerated in this way, 
the unfair distinction between “ purchasing ” and rent-paying tenants, 
would be made more plainly marked and oppressive, with the inevit¬ 
able and disastrous .jesults; fresh centres of disturbance would be 
formed in Ireland; the demand for " Compulsory Purchase ” would 
acquire great additional force. And how ludicrous under these condi¬ 
tions would be the position of the men who now rule Ireland! They 
would be tempting tenants more than ever to repudiate their just 
debts, and invoking the power of the law to ooerce them; they would 
be pouring ail on a fire and squirting water against it in vain in the 
shape of petty prosecutions to hardly any purpose. Many Irish 
landlords, however, have lent an ear to this project, and are running 
at the bait that will be laid before them; but the enlightened and 
heat members of this body of men are not flies to be meshed in the 
web of the spider. They know that such a Bill will not paas in its 
proposed shape; that a bonus will not be given to Irish landlords 
practically at the coat of the general taxpayer; th^t this dole must 
be abandoned if the measure is to become law, ana that in this, as 
in many other instances, they will be cynically, if politely, betrayed. 
The objects of the Irish landed gentry ought to be wholly different; 
they should labour to obtain relief in another direction. They should 
insist on having a full inquiry into the agrarian legislation and 
administration of the last twenty years; they should demand a 
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change in their own, and even in their tenants’, interests, in the 
existing system of lsnJ tenure, that is in the relations of landlord 
and tenant; they should press their claim for the compensation 
whioh is their due, whioh Mr. Gladstone practically declared would 
be their right, were it proved that they had suffered from wrong, 
and which can be afforded them without the oost of a pound to the 
State. But they will never reoeive the boon that is being dangled 
befdre their eyee; and if they do not wish to involve themselves in 
ruin, they will eschew the whole system of “ Land Purchase,” one 
main object of whioh is to cause their destruction. 

The pecans that were sounding a few years ago about the “ pro¬ 
gress ” of Ireland have not been heard of late; in view of grove and 
unquestionable facte they would be worse than mockery. The com¬ 
merce of Ireland has slightly increased rinoe 1879-81; deposit and 
savings and other banks have been largely augmented. But agri¬ 
culture, the great industry of the country, has distinctly declined; 
the land is worse cultivated than it was twenty years ago; we see 
the results of the virions legislation of the last two deoadee, and of 
inoeseant agitation and agrarian troubles, in the destruction of wood¬ 
land over whole counties, in a ruinous negleot of main and other 
drainage, in deteriorated terms in thousands of eases, in the with¬ 
drawal of capital from the soil as if it were a quicksand, in the 
inevitable effects in landed relations of the annihilation of contracts 
and fatal shocks given to credit. Trustees and mortgagees will not 
lend money on Irish estates, which are thus kept in a kind of mort¬ 
main ; those who were once their owners, hut now are mere annui¬ 
tants, have no interest to spend a shilling on them; the Inoome 
Tax returns under Schedule A prove how confiscation has done its 
work on the Irish land; pauperism and its sinister burdens have 
become greater, though the population has fallen off in numbers. 
Considerable sums, too, have been removed from Ireland in the best 
investments, an ominous and most significant symptom; and as to the 
accumulation in bank and other deposits, I entirely agree with Mr. 
Wyndham; this is rather a proof of unproductive hoarding, and of 
a general want of oonfidenoe, as was seen before- the Revolution in 
Franoe, than of growing prosperity and of successful industry. But 
if the material condition of Ireland is far from hopeful, her moral 
and social condition has not improved. The Reign of Terror of the 
Land and the .National league has ceased; bat notwithstanding 
i mmense and unjust concessions to buy off agitation at the expense 
of the law-abiding classes, disaffection under the surface of things 
has never been worse. Bad legislation and administration have 
strewn the land with mins, and wrought havoc in Irish landed 
relations; bat only an unsightly and tottering fabric has been raised 
in their places; a transformation has been effected, hut a transfor- 
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mation for the wane. The aristocracy of Ireland has been all hut 
destroyed; it has been deprived of the influence an aristocracy 
ought to possess; a mere bureaucracy reigns in its stead, formed of 
functionaries at the Castle and a dependent police; the change 
has in many respects been disastrous. A pillar that upheld society 
has been thrown down; that which stands in its stead, if imposing, 
is essentially Veak, it is ill-adapted to main tai n or to preserve the 
structure. A type of Government and social life has been broken up 
in Ireland, but nothing solid or enduring has been formed; things 
have been tyraed upside down and become well-nigh a chaos; disorder, 
confusion, and troubles have been the results; the rivers flow back¬ 
wards and waste the country in their unnatural course. And at the 
same time the whole community is in a state of unrest; owners of 
property dread what may next happen; there is a loud cry for the 
wholesale confiscation of the land, and for the disgraceful spoliation 
of a class ; a sense of insecurity is spreading far and near; the bonds 
that keep society together have been weakened or broken. Such 
have been the effects in Ireland of what has been justly called a 
reign of experiments, without wisdom or sound principle, persistently 
carried out for years; of the quackery of State doctors who, in the 
pregnant language of Swift, “ send physio from a distance, ignorant 
of the constitution of the patient and the nature of the disease.” 

An Old Whig op the School op Gkattas. 
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Antoni who haa seen something of quarts gold-mining will feel at 
onoe the picturesque significance of the term borrowed from the 
Spanish, to indioate that other more immediately arresting and 
satisfying sort of gold-seeking that goes by the name of Plaoer- 
Mining. « 

To those who know something of the huge difficulty and gigantic 
expense involved in shaft-sinking, erection of stamp mills and adop¬ 
tion of “prooesses,” it will seem small wonder if the flowery mind 
of the early Californian (or of his fathers before ever they left 
old Spain) had christened this particular source of delight, this 
surface-mining in old water-courses, a pleasure or placer. 

However, as in the ease of other beckoning joys, its promise is kept 
only to folk of two kinds—the flagrantly luoky, from whom nothing 
can be deduoed, nothing learned, and those industrious onee who find 
that this sort of delight, like another, involves for most men, much 
sweat of the brow and a deal of hard digging. 

At the same time, and in spite of the march of Civilisation, the 
improvement of processes, and the reign of Trust and Syndicate, 
there lingers still about plaoer-mining a savour of the old pleasure 
that gave to it a name falling on the ear like swift water tinkling 
over pebbles and like the chinking of new gold. . 

In the first pl&oe, this kind of money-making is independent of the 
bugbear Capital Rich men undertake it, but they are no surer of 
success than the veriest beggar who has a stout pair of arms. And 
let no one say that there is not far all time something of the very 
essence of delight in dealing, at first hand, with elements so beautiful 
ae virgin gold and naming water. 

For water it your plaoer miner's chief ally and oo-worker. 
Indeed, man is the new hand, joining in the game at a late hour in the 
geologic day; but water is old at it and accomplished beyond the 
telling. Water began long ogee ago this process of selecting, testing, 
sorting, “ holding-up,” highwayman-fashion, the rich jocks travelling 
by, turning out their pockets, soundly beating the olose-fisted ones, 
forcing their fingers open one by one, till they let fall every nugget 
and every grain of treasure, and went their way poverty-struck and 
broken—they that bad started on their journey with pockets full 
of gold. 

And all this treasure, the water, so long as it lived in that channel, 
never ceased from rolling about, washing dean of each lingering 
particle of quartz, beating with hammers of flint and granite on anvils 
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of obsidian sad syenite, welding into odd shapes, hall-marking with 
strange stamps, and hoarding away m any miaer might, in the od 
aide of little tmiimIs, or laid out neatly along river beta, or tidal 
securely inside the elbow of a winding stream, just out of reach of 
the stronger current—reckleae spendthrift that would matter the hoard 
broadcast again. . 

The men who, idling along a liter oourse, found bright particles 
and nuggets in toe sands, arrived veiy sensibly at the notion of taking 
a leaf out of the hook of toe river god, and bringing toe old story 
up-to-date. a 

"We know how toe Greek version ran. The men of Lydia loiter¬ 
ing along the stream that hurried down from Hount Tmolus; toe 
barbarians, too, dwelling at toe foot of toe Caucasus, seeing that toe 
mountain torrents brought down gold among their sands, bethought 
them of a device for holding fast by more than the unaided rivers 
could. These early placer-miners were, I must believe, shepherds 
first. No soldier, townsman or mere trader had both the leisure and 
the patient habit of observing, bom of long, eventless hours in toe 
open, that give toe shepherd oloee acquaintance with toe ways of 
nature. Suoh men had time to spy out Pactolua’ secret; to see how 
it was that some of the precious metal was cunningly held back from 
the calling water, saved from toe current that, unoiroumvented, would 
carry toe gold to the sea. Presently it oocurred to someone how he 
might supplement the hoarding devices of the river, and the first 
plaoer-miner laid a sheepskin down in toe pebbly bed, and when he 
came to take it out, behold, it was a Golden Fleece t Or did proud 
man have his first**lesson in mining from a dead sheep P—some 
straggler from the flock lost in crossing the ford, swept sway and 
tumbled about by toe torrent, stranded at last, held fast by envious 
briars, until his woolly ooat was richly gilded. In any oaae, by what¬ 
ever steps, onoe on toe right track, the early placer-miners did not 
stand still. They found they could make Pactolua give yet more 
of his gold if they piaroed troughs with holes, lined them with 
sheepskins, shovelled in the gold-bearing sands, and sent the river 
water Tunning through that first “ aluioe-box ” under toe sun. 

As a money-saving apparatus, this device left much far eoonomy 
to desire; but the gold that in tost fashion was fleeced outof Pactolus 
enriched generations of Lydian kings, filled with splendid treasure 
too temple of Delphi and kspt toe nsme.of Croesus living on men’s 
lips for over two thousand years. Such hold did {he device and its 
success take upon the imagination of those early victims of the gold 
erase, that as even Strabo saw and said, these far away placer-miners 
gave to mythology its term for priceless treasure, fit gift for a 
Colohian king, fit object for Jason’s quest, satisfying symbol of toe 
aim of much adventuring. 
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While Herodotus has some rare tales to tell about gold-seeking, he 
says frankly “how it is produced I have no knowledge.” It is 
amusing enough to find him quite dear, however, that the far-off 
northern regions are richest in gold. With no notion of how 
universal and how child-like the conviction is, the grave old historian 
tells ypu that it “ seems as if the extreme regions of the earth were 
bleesed by nature with the most excellent productions”—age-old 
illusion, that has sent so many travellers forth, and more than any 
wind of heaven carried Greek Argo to the Colohian part, and before 
that day, and down to this of ours, has launched a thousand ships and 
blown men up and down the world. 

As to those Indians of Herodotus, who paid Darius a greater gold 
tribute than any other Satrapy, and who brought across the desert, 
along with hags of gold-hearing sand, tales of the terrible danger 
attending the gathering thereof, and of how the ants, who burrowed 
and threw up the precious sand in heaps, were as big as dogs and 
mightily ferocious—they, after all, were only doing what the Klon- 
dyker and the Name miner did before the cat—the dog—the ant was 
out of the hag: exaggerating the danger and the difficulty, that they 
might keep a good thing to themselves. 

The earliest modern version of the golden story is, I suppose, the 
less romantic one called Fanning. The prospector takes a shovelful 
of sand out of the right place in a channel, and puts it in the 
handiest available vessel (whether shallow, round bread-pan, or even 
the camp frying-pan freed of grease), and he brims it with water 
and “washes the dirt dean,” os they say. Then, with the pan in 
both hands, the miner gently agitates it with a circular motion, that 
little by little, at each turn of the wrist, expek a portion of the 
muddy water and some of the lighter particles. Continuing this 
action, he finds that the specific gravity of whatever metal had been 
in that shovelful of sand, ensures his being left, at the end of this 
simple process, with all the heaviest stuff, magnetic iron, pyrites, gold, 
collected together in the bottom of the pan. As gold is the heaviest 
of all these, that again would be separable from the baser metals by 
a continuation of the same process. «, 

Or, if the gold is very fine, “ scale ” or “ flake ” or “ flour,’' the 
final separation is facilitated by a few drops of quicksilver in the pan, 
which amalgamates with gold—with silver too—and turns a odd 
shoulder to everything eke. It is easy enough afterwards to drive 
off the “ quick h by heat, and leave the miner with a little cake of 
precious metal at the bottom of his retort. Failing a retort, tlio 
miner simply takes the “ quick ” that has been impregnated with 
gold, and squeezes it through a bit of thick drill, or blanket or buck- 
akin, the last being the best and in general use in northern camps. 
When the liquid metal haa been p re ss e d out in a thousand globules 
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(and carefully savod for “next time”), there -will be inside the 
buckskin a squeesed-up mass like soft silver. This emptied ont on 
a shovel, and held over the camp fire, will soon “sort” itself— 
the remaining “ quick ” being expelled by the heat and going off in 
vapour—the tried gold steadfastly r emainin g. 

But though a sum in this fashion may get anything from one or two 
“ colours” (gold specks) to fifty dollars a day, panning is looked upon 
chiefly as a means of prospecting. If the prospect is proved by this 
simple means to warrant a more thorough investigation, the placer* 
miner, taking, as we said, a leaf out of the book of the river, sets 
himself to revise and abridge the work done ages before he saw the 
light. Where he. can beet secure a good head of water, he roughly 
knocks together a line of sluice boxes. Bach box averages one foot 
by twelve. On rude trestles they are set end to end, in a continuous 
line, inclined a little to give the water sufficient power to carry away 
sand and little stones and not too much of the gold. The box is 
simply a river-channel in miniature. By way of the sluice-gate at 
the head of the first box, the water pours merrily down the new 
course, not across fleeces now, hut over “ riffles ”—slatted or cross- 
latticed wooden frames—fitting neatly along the bottom, and easily 
removable when they have served their purpose. Usually at the 
lower end of the sluice is one box fitted with an amalgam plate 
—a sheet of copper covered with quicksilver. The miner stands 
near the head of the sluice, and, as he shovels in the gold-shotted 
sand, he finds the water has lost no whit of its ancient cunning. 
Within the narrow ^confines of the new channel the tiny stream 
starts away on its ancient oocupation with a jaunty up-to-date air; 
carrying through with concentration and despatch that leisurely old 
business of sending to the right-about all pauper stones and beggarly 
sand, while it caresses and keeps back the gold; cunningly biding 
away the lighter particles between the slats of the riffles, just as it 
did in the old days in gully and by river bar; and making exactly 
the same joyful demonstrations of dancing eddies round the early 
arrested nuggets; wherein we see why the upper courses of gold- 
bearing streams are likely to be more “ nuggetty,” though not always 
richer on the whole, than the lower reaches, and why it is well to 
have an amalgam plate at the bottom of the sluice. 

I was on terms of comparative intimacy with placer-mining when 
I was in my teens, having first watched that fashioq of gold getting 
in the Itocky Mountains, not far from the source of the Rio Grande 
del Norte, whose water washes a deal of gold on its way down to 
Mexioo. But this mode of mining is one of the things that exercises 
a persistent (harm on the spirit of the wayfarer, as I discovered when 
I saw in such a different world, the same unchanged process going 
on, not far from the Axotio Circle. When a big fellow leaned on 
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bis long-handled shovel, and told me how muoh hard oaah was in 
each spadeful of the thawed-out “ muck ” that he had been throwing 
into the sluice-box, and how the frozen ground he was standi ng on 
was worth so many thousand dollars to the yard (not the ouhio yard, 
hut in just those few inches before, bed rook was struck), I realised 
afresh the odd exciting charm there might be in such a manner of 
money-making. 

Sow different this from the oppressed feeling with which one went 
over the famous Treadwell quartz mine on Douglas Island, yielding 
so much more gold in the long run than even a very good placer 
claim. It was indisputable that die whitey-grey stone, those endless 
gangs of whitey-grey men were getting out of the mountain at such 
pains and oost, was worth four dollars and some oents a ton. A 
(hastened respect, perhaps, but no warmth of pleasure visits one in 
the midst of the deafening thunder of the biggest stamp-mill in the 
world; the whirr of an acre of machinery j the violent trembling of 
vast buildings in which one loses oneself, until out of a kind of 
industrial nightmare one is roused by some deadlier shock that seems 
to rook the anchored island and set it groaning. 

“ What was that P ” Oh, the stubborn old mountain was being 
coerced, being “ done for ” by a dose of Giant Powder. And even 
when you came out again from the busy clangorous mills, you 
remembered that far below, in sunless places, ghoulish creatures were 
cracking up the hones of the majestic earth; and you met them 
coming above ground, haggard, blinking, bearing the broken frag¬ 
ments, putting <me childishly in mind of the ogre’s immemorial mode 
of life, how he “ ground the bones to make him bread.” 

When one looks at the “ hands ” in such a plaoe as Treadwell, when 
one oame8 to know something of the way such miners live, one has 
no wonder left to expend on a Klondyke Bush, nor even common pity 
for the awful average of quartz mine accidents, that, nearer home, 
will put an end to the long working day. The final crashing and 
quick doom of an explosion is the least awful thing the miner has 
found in the mine. 

R e memb ering how even amid the rigours of the for north there 
may he always freedom, and very often pleasure, for the man whose 
business is getting gold out of the ground—one feels it an inadequate 
result that out of all the tons of Treadwell ore, out of all this life 
and death, out of all this stress and strain and steam, a oampany 
of vague people for away, who are not miners at all, should get some 
percentage of that four dollars a ton. 

One has heard much, and one knows something, of the hardship 
of mining in the Kkmdyke. But the wild rush thither—when one 
has been there oneself—seems less wonderful than that in. the quarts 
min es the round world over, then should be left a single able-bodied 
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hireling. Not that if you go plaoer-mining in the Arctic, you shall 
he denied all dose acquaintance ship with the “bright face of 
danger.” But even the man who is worst off there, is safer really 
than he is in places nearer home, where, year in and year out, the 
steady average of violent death among the workmen is a man a week 
—and this dqppite the foot that os one in authority in such'a mine 
assured me, “ the average of aocideut is marvellously low comiderjng, 
—so low in point of foot, that only enemies or rivals ever talk 
about it." 

'Whether rit be in Colorado, or along the Frazer River in British 
Columbia, in Almira between parallels 64 and 66, or in the £2on- 
dyke, memory does not shrink from the pictures plaoer-mining con¬ 
jures up—not even from those of eighteen months ago exhibited on 
the shores of the Behring Sea. And this is true, despite the fact 
that there, on the beach north of Cape Nome, men, for the first time 
in the world’s story having got gold ont of sea sand, could not 
prevent the rumour from spinning madly about the globe, gathering, 
as it sped, size and wonder and attractiveness. All in vain they 
followed it with the modern version of the tales told by Darios’ 
Twentieth Satrapy. Of no avail to say, as did those gold-laden 
Indians of old, that the country whenoe they brought their treasure 
was a barren desert, and the treasure so guarded they had barely 
escaped with their lives. 

As all the world knows, men of various trades, professions and 
every degree of prosperity and of poverty, rushed northward in 
tens of thousands—ne> terrible, beneficent White Pass between them 
and this new Klondyke, to shut out the weaklings and let pass only 
the well “ outfitted ” and the fit 

So it was, that among the few who were already, or had in them 
the making of miners, there came to Nome an army of the derelict, 
to work over the “ tailings ” left by the first discoverers, who by now 
had skimmed off the cream and gone their way rejoicing. Never¬ 
theless at Name, where 30,000 people between the frozen tundra and 
the sea were trying to get rich in a place that even yet, in its 
denuded state, could have generously repaid the work of a few 
hundreds—even there the men who were really miners, and who 
mined, played nolle of the striking parts in the summer-long tragedy 
I saw acted out upon the beach. The oheeohakoa (greenhorns) of all 
professions or none, who came with little save a toudting faith that 
they would be able to make a pile out of the even greater nec e ss it y 
of others—or those who came with tons of costly machinery, and a 
fixed determination to drive the small miner off the beach and 
“ sweep the coast,” suoh men and the mere town speculator, went 
home with gruesome tales enough. 

But the regular miner vras able to get a living even out of the 

K 1C 2 
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well-worked tailings; and it nay be remembered that to live in 
Nome is as ooetly as to live in New York at the Waldorf, or at 
Glaridge’s in London. 

The world knew through no less an authority than the President 
of the Philadelphia Geographical Society, Prolessor Angelo Heil- 
prin, t£at out of the Nome sands “ in barely more than two months 
ha^ been taken over a million dollars, by the crude means of 
“ rooking.” 

This method I had never seen in operation till I landed at Nome, 
but it is only “ another way," as the cook-books say, of preparing that 
dish fit to set before a Lydian King. Instead of catching the gold 
in a fleece, they catch it in a bit of woolly blanket, upon this wise: 

A common deal box or packing case (mounted on rude rockers) 
has been divided horizontally into two sections by a plate pierced 
through with quarter-inch holes. The lower section is covered for 
two feet of its outer end with an amalgam plate. Above this, and 
between it and the pierced bottom of the receiving “ hopper," are 
secured diagonally two blanket or felt “ aprons.” When the Band 
is shovelled into the hopper, water is played upon it, and the box 
“rocked” back and forth. The heavier gold rinks down through 
the holes of the plate, and is caught in one or other of the aprons. 
When these golden fleeoee are washed out, the yellow metal is left 
gathered at the bottom of the pail, and the miner leans to tell at a 
glance about how much of a Croesus he is. The amalgam plate is 
not cleaned so often, but the prooess is practically the same as if the 
miner had been panning, and had used a little “ quick ” to save the 
more impalpable or refractory particles. 

There is often much reticence about the results obtained. I found 
particularly the case in the lOondyke, where the extortionate 
tax levied by men too far from the scene of action to legislate wisely, 
hampered and seriously lamed enterprise, sending many a miner 
who owned valuable property there to try his luck 2,000 miles away 
at Nome. 

But if in the creek diggings of Alaska men would talk of their 
11 returns,” certainly on the seashore miners were tiot given to that sort 
of babbling until they were ready to move on. For you cannot stake 
and hold a claim on the public beach; and after sundry frays it was 
found that there was no effectual way of keeping others at bay the 
moment it became known that you were “ making more than wages ” 
—the phrase used even among men who are their own employers to 
indicate returns of over $15 a day. 

I soon discovered that if I were walking the beach with a man 
(especially with a business man) we seldom got much satisfaction as 
to “ returns.” But the miners would sometimes tell the facts to an 
idle woman, and even show her shining proofs—in Alaska. In the 
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Klondyke, no. I had several experiences of this mull difference 
between the British and American mining oamps. I remember in 
particular the angry eyes of a rich Klondyker on Eldorado, when 
following, as he led the way down his line of alnioe boxes, I mid care¬ 
lessly : “I suppose one mustn’t ash how the pay is averaging?”— 
and the sudden right-about of the man with the sharp reply, “ No! 
-and if you’ve*come to find that out, we can stop just where we are.” 
I tried to calm him, saying that, as a matter of fact, I didn’t care a 
button how well or ill the dirt was paying—that my question was 
prompted by a polite interest in his personal fortunes that I didn’t 
really feel. Bnt it was plain he looked on me with a suspicious eye 
as possibly a spy. For had I not come armed with a letter from the 
Gold Commissioner f 

The first “ clean-up ” that I saw in the north from start to finish 
was in the camp about seven miles across the tundra from Nome, 
behind that hill standing out so definitely, that from a sense of its 
contrast with the leagues on leagues of frozen fiat morass, men have 
called it a mountain, although in Dr. Johnson’s phrase it is '‘merely 
a considerable protuberance ” crowned by a rock, shaped by erosion 
and rough weather very like an anvil. Out of the little creek on the 
far side, also called Anvil, a handful of penniless prospectors had taken 
in a little over two months something like nine hundred and eighty- 
five thousand dollars. 

No 9, above Disoovery, is not the most valuable of the claims, but 
it has made half-a-dozen men very comfortably off. 

In the summer ofJ900, in “ the rainiest place in the world ” as we 
had been forewarned, there had been only two hours’ light shower in 
forty days. As we know, running water is the indispensable ally in 
this kind of work, and for laok of it many valuable properties were 
lying idle, the owners losing thousands every day the drought 
lasted. 

From far a ft across the tundra, as one looked into the shallow 
valley, one had the impression of its bring not drought that made 
Anvil Creek so shrunken and dry, hut the preeenoe there, in the 
middle of the watsroourse, of a huge white worm—a pestilent-looking 
mythologio sort of serpent, hundreds of fset long, grown fat and 
sluggish with draining the life of the prerious little river. 

Tou realised, doming nearer, that the huge white worm was a 
beneficent monster, gathering together ail the spgnt foroee of the 
shrunken stream in its white canvas body, and giving the water out 
on demand, as best aided and abetted the miner. Not only to our 
friends at No. 9 had it occurred to “ pick up what was left of the 
water,” as one said, and by damming and concentrating the stream in 
-a great “ duok ” hose, get enough power to do a little sharing. 

They were going to “ dean up,” an this particular morning, and 
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■we were there to see the result of two days’ work—doable shift, of 
course, four men shovelling in the “ pay ” all night, by the never 
failing light of the *«»» steadfast sun that shone upon the three men 
who worked on tlia day shift. There were 28 feet of sluioe, but the 
“ clean-up,” for some reason I have forgotten, was only from the con¬ 
tents of two boxes, two feet long. 

We, of the visiting party, sat on drift-logs above the creek, and 
watched the preparations. Down below, out of sight now, was 

the little tent camp, at that portion of the Creek oalled “ Discovery ” 

_always the name given to the first claim staked. The others are 

numbered from this, 1, 2, and bo on, Above or Below. One of our 
hosts was arranging with another (appointed “ gate-man ”) what the 
code of signals was to he—a necessary readjustment beoause of the 
low state of the water. Then the gateman went up stream to the 
head of the line of graded Bluioe boxes, and in the first instance 
turned off the water altogether. 

We were called to come down and look into the boxes, before the 
riffles were taken out, to see what we could find. We turned over two 
or three stones, and beheld a small blackened hit of something, the 
size of the end of my little finger. I thought at first it was pyrites, 
hut it was gold, quite pure save for the surface iron stains. Just as 
the gateman turned on a full head of water my companion saying, 
“ Yes, that’s a little bit of all-right,” recklessly threw the nugget 
book into the sluice. I said nothing, but was uneasily glad the 
owners bad not seen the rash act. To my inexperience and from 
any hut the miner’s point of view, it was as though a collector 
had been showing his cabinet, and one of us, after looking at 
a curio and admitting its value, had thrown it out of the 
window. 

They were extracting the big rusty nails, now, that held the riffles 
firm. Then there was a great signalling to get the water regulated, 
that it should be safe to take out those same riffles—the signalling 
supplemented by such a deal of shouting, you wondered why they did 
not abandon so impotent a code and trust entirely to lung power. 
Bni this was obviously not the view of the chief owner. He leapt 
into the sluice (every man wore rubber hoots to the thigh), and 
standing there in the bright gravel and tumbling water, he shouted 
and beckoned, and spasmodically tossed bis arms like a semaphore 
gone mad—until the water-power was not too much for the psycho¬ 
logical moment approaching, and yet sufficient to admit of the riffles 
hong effectively “ dowsed,” and washed more or less free of clinging 
particles of gold. I noticed, as they were lifted out dripping into the 
sunshine, water-worn and frayed at the edges, how they glittered with 
specks and points of light. “ Oh yes,” said one of the men, “ you 
can’t help the quite fine gold sticking to them. When they and the 
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boxes get too woolly it’s always worth while to bunt t hem and pan 
the gold oat of the ashes.” 

The riffles out of the way, and the water playing down at about 
half power, one of the men walked np the sluice, and near the head 
of the line be began with a great iron sluice-fork to take np in its 
prongs, to dowse and throw out the bigger stones that the upter had 
failed to carry away. Further down the line, another man, with a 
small short-handled shovel or scoop, was turning over the conglomera¬ 
tion that had been caught in the riffles, letting the water wash 
through it. and make the most of another chance to carry away 
everything lighter than gold. 

When this had gone on far a while : “ Look where the boxes join 
if you want to see ‘the proper stuff.’ Hold hack the water with your 
hand.” 

We did as we were told; and behold wherever there was a corner 
or inequality in the box there lay ridges and heaps of yellow “ stuff ” 
—brightened by the water, blinking at the sunlight like aged 
prisoners unused to the day. Wherever there was a stone that sluioe- 
fork or miner’s fingers had not tossed out, there all round it, except 
on the upper side, was closely packed the coarse bright gold. 

Suddenly I saw the oddest-looking thing in the water, and fished 
out a piece of rusty metal about an inch and a half long, beaten and 
chiselled, and cunningly fashioned by the river god’s own hand into 
the likeness of an old Roman with montit open, laughingly immoder¬ 
ately at some ancient jest, laughing so maliciously that all those 
gathered about myjlnd laughed too, until turning the head over we 
were confronted by the same face reflecting fury and disgust on 
that side, mouth open, ready with a howl of pain and rage. I ran 
up to the head of the sluice to give the nugget to the owner, but 
instead of being grateful to me for rescuing his Roman from the 
water, he laughed at him far an “ old-fellow making faoes ” and 
threw him baok into the sluioe. 

“ I wonder how many nuggets you lose that way,” said I quite urn- 
convinced that he would ever set eyes on the Raman again. But my 
miner friend seemed to he as sure of Bering that nugget at the end of 
the “ dean-up ” as though he had it in his pocket. No one pretends 
that much fine gold is not lost in sluicing, but the water is held to 
render faithful account of nuggets and coarse gold. However, np 
amount of familiarity with placer mining ever ouxed me of feeling that 
it was tempting Providenoe to throw a lump of "gold hack into the 
swift water to mix again with a mass of sand and gravel. 

The man who had been wielding the great sluioe fork having 
finished throwing out the bigger stance, now joined bis companion 
lower down the line, and exchanged the fork for a sooop, and a small 
corn-broom or whisk. Standing not a yard apart, these men work 
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slowly up, from bottom to top of the boxes—brushing 0**17 Hung 
indiscriminately up stream for the water to lay fresh hold on and sift 
anew. Every moment now, there are fewer and fewer stones, less 
and leas of “ ruby sand," and. even the magnetio iron is bidding a lin¬ 
gering good-bye to the gold; while here, there and everywhere the 
proud little nuggets are lifting up their heads playing stars to long, 
oomet-like toils of wedge-shaped gold dust. The nuggets were 
of every siae and shape, from the biggest (on this oooasion about 
3 inches long by wide) down to little rough-edged pellets or 
flattened bits, that looked as if they had been hammered and rolled. 
But nowhere did I see the Homan. 

“ Gather it up in your hands! ” commanded one of the owners, 
“ and when you’ve hefted it you won’t doubt there’s the right sort of 
stuff in the Nome district.” With sleeves tucked up, we leaned over 
the side of the sluioe-box, dipped into the bright water and brought 
up double handfuls of gold, chipping and heavy and shining. Some 
one had a magnet, and trying it on what little remained of the black 
sand, showed it to us clung about thickly with particles and tiny 
splinters of iron, looking like black hoar frost. 

When at last the water and the little brooms had done their work 
of winnowing, the coarser gold was scooped np and put into a rusty 
sheet-iron pan. There were still some tailings left to be washed 
out at leisure, and also the amalgam on the plate, at the end, to be 
cleaned off and fixed. But we were oonoemed to-day only with the 
cream of the clean-up, the pan half full of gold and nuggets, whioh 
was taken up on the bank of the creek and set down in front of the 
miners’ tent. There in the open, a little drift-wood fire was made, 
and over it was propped the pan of wet gold. We all sat about on 
the ground, and watched the cook as, with an iron spoon, he turned 
over and stirred about the shining heap—mixed it and roasted it until 
■ad to relate, all the beauty and the riohneas seemed to vanish. When 
at last the gold was thoroughly dried, it was also thoroughly tarnished, 
and as bare of beauty as a heap of old broken brass. 

I am afraid something to the disparagement of the dish reached 
the earn of the cook. For he began to spoon up the fat and goodly 
nuggets, and having made a hillock of the rest of (he gold, he dis¬ 
posed the best specimens about on top, where they sat with an obvious 
mission to be alluring and decorative, like cherries and angelica on a 
Busaard cake. But it was -no use. The finer glory had departed. 
The very nuggets abandoned the jaunty pretence, and looked out 
upon us from the top of the heap, dull and spiritless, seeming to con¬ 
fess “ the fun’s over—now the trouble begins.” 

Bnt here all of a sadden is the Roman, lifting bis wicked old head 
above the surface, and laughing still as he takee hie place atop the 
heap, with that face of Schadenfreude, as though ha knew for what 
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«ort ol work he and his companions had been summoned oat of the 
dark, as though he gloried in the greed that they -would waken, at the 
terrible things they could buy. His re-appearance was greeted with 
enthusiasm, and I saw from the pleased look of the miner that his 
cunning had kept this nugget dark till now. 

While the gold iaoooling, a rude table is hastily constructed out of 
boards laid od trestles. The gold scales are brought out of the tent 
and set in the middle of the table on an open newspaper. And the 
scales presently tell us that the little pie of tarnished metal in the 
rusty pan if worth over twenty-three hundred dollars; to which must 
be added, for the credit of that dean-up, the five hundred dollars or 
so which the tailjpgs and the amalgam plate would yield; an average 
roughly of one thousand three hundred dollars to each box after two 
days’ work. Such a result is modest even far Anvil, while for the 
more valuable claims in the Klondyke diggings, there are thoae who 
will tell you it is beggarly. 

However, it was as interesting a “ dean-up ” to the wayfarer as 
though the returns had beaten the record. And every step of the 
way the gold hod travelled in submitting to the age-old prooess, 
had been beautiful to look at so long as water helped in the work. 

Some of the extraordinary vividness and tidiness of colour 
revealed by sluice boxes in the Nome district is due, no doubt, 
to tbe presence of that much talked of “ ruby sand.” Of course, to 
us, who knew the Nome beach so well, it was nothing of a novdty. 
We had seen it, day in day out, drifted along the upper side of 
rooks, left in a wavering line by the receding tide, hugging hits 
of wreck, or, where men were digging down for pay dirt, we had 
eeen it darkly reddening the heavier stratum, which all the world 
knew would be the most likely to carry gold. But on the seashore 
these fragmented garnets (miscalled ruby), are ground fine. Up 
here behind the mountain in the famous creek they are not so 
broken up—indeed with a little sorting you may get a handful of the 
perfect crystals. 

On one occasion, when I was with some other miners going over a 
different claim, on# of them picked out half a dozen whole “ rubies ’’ 
for me—and then it occurred to him that they should be “ set in 
gold.” But I could not wait for the “ clean-up,” so he got an empty 
gunpowder tin and filled it to the neck with a rich compound not 
yet “ washed,” chiefly broken “ rubies ” and gold dust. This he said, 
with, as I thought, a pleasant touoh of imagination far a man who 
all his life had been a miner, I was to empty into a dear glass 
bottle when I got home, and I was to get a glass-blower to seal it, and 
there I would have a paper-weight of gold and rubies to keep that 
day in mind. 

Descriptions, even by the honest, I have found to be oommouly 
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over-ooloured. They spoil you for the actuality. Even Niagara 
has been so dwarfed, so obstructed and built about by high-sounding 
phrases, that I have thought the only people who ever really saw it, 
were the few who had not heard tell of it before they stumbled on it 
unaware. To oompare small things with great, one of the few 

blunted by familiarity is this sensation of seeing native gold among 
stones and sand brightened by running water. To look at piles of 
new minted sovereigns, or of $20 gold pieces in the dull setting of 
bank or of cash-box, leaves the majority of us cold. We have all 
seen other people’s gold lying about under such conditions, and we 
cannot recall the first time or the last. It made no enduring 
impression. Bnt so long as you live, you shall not forget your 
incredulous surprise, or your (esthetic pleasure, in the revelations of 
the bottom of a sluice-box; the shimmering water glancing over bits 
of snow-white quartz, green-stone and jasper; over glinting mica 
and crystals of garnet; bringing out the keen colour of all the 
polished and far-travelled pebbles, the red of the M ruby ” sand, and 
the heavy magnetic iron, coal-black, and sunk to bottom, where it 
lies striking sharp contrast against the yellow gold. To take “ the 
stuff ” up so, in your bands, dripping and shining and mixed with the 
elements, is to get the fine flavour of the richness of the King of 
metals. 

I am sure that we have here the essence of the relish every one 
has in his heart—or has had—for tales of buried treasure. 
Spanish doubloons are more than money whqn they are found in 
some mysterious cave. To the imagination yet unseared by pound 
or dollar signs, unshackled, unperverted, it needs no urging, that 
beyond the power of current coin in any kingdom under the sun, 
will pieoes of eight enrich the finder who unearths them on some wild 
sea coast. Who as a child has not got usurious interest on some 
silver piece or bit of birthday gold by burying it for a few fearful 
minutes P Or by just dropping it on the ground and looking at it, 
lying there so beautifully set oft by common day P 

Even to some of those who hold that they have put away childish 
things, gold in the ground, or out in the open, or anywhere except in 
purses or in banks, is purified of its tarnish of vulgarity, is 
beautiful again, and of the essence of Bomanoe. And next to a 
Treasure Cave, pommend ‘ me to a placer-mine, where I may do a 
little of the mining. 


Elizabeth Bohins. 
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X 

Oitr post stretches behind us in long perspective. It slumbers on the 
for horizon like a deserted city shrouded in mist. A few peaks 
mark its boundary, and soar predominant into the air; a lew impor¬ 
tant acts stand out, like towers, some with the light still upon them, 
others half ruined, and slowly decaying beneath the weight of 
oblivion. The trees are bare, tire walls crumble, and shadow slowly 
steals over all. 'Everything seems to be dead there, and rigid, save 
only when memory, slowly decomposing, lights it for an instant with 
an illusory gleam. Bat apart from this animation, derived only 
from our expiring recollections, all would appear to be definitely 
motionless, immutable for ever; divided from present and future by 
a river that shall not again be crossed. 

In reality it is alive; and, for many of us, endowed with a pro¬ 
founder, more ardent life than either present or future. In reality 
this dead city is often the hotbed of our existence: and in accordance 
with the spirit in which men return to it, shall some find all their 
wealth there, and others lose what they have. 

n. 

Our conception of the past has much in oommon with our con¬ 
ception of love andnhappiness, destiny, justice, and most of the vague 
but therefore not less potent spiritual organisms that stand for the 
mighty forces we obey. Our ideas have been handed down to us 
ready-made by our predecessors; and even when our second conscious¬ 
ness wakes, and, proud in its conviction that henceforth nothing shall 
be accepted blindly, proceeds most carefully to investigate these ideas, 
it will squander its time questioning those that loudly protest their right 
to be heard, and pay no heed to the others dose by, that as yet, perhaps, 
have said nothing. Nor have we, as a rule, far to go to discover 
these others. They are in us, and of us: they wait for us to address 
them. They are not idle, notwithstanding their silenoe. Amid the 
noise and babble of tire crowd, they are tranquilly directing a 
portion of our real life; and as they are nearer the truth than their 
self-satisfied sisters, they will often be far more ample, and far more 
beautiful too. 

133 . 

Among the most stubborn of these ready-made ideas are [those 
that preside over our oonoeption of the past, and render it a force as 
imposing and rigid as destiny; a force that indeed beoomes destiny 
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working baokwards, with its hand outstretched to the destiny that 
borrows ahead, to which it transmits the last link of our chains. The 
one thrusts us back, the other urges us forward, with a like irresistible 
violence. But the violence of the past is perhaps more terrible, 
and more alarming. One may disbelieve in destiny. It is a god 
whose onslaught many have never experienced. But no one would 
dream of denying the oppressiveness of the past. Sooner or later its 
effect must inevitably be felt Those even who refuse to admit the 
intangible will aredit the past which their finger can touch, with 
all the mystery, the influence, the sovereign intervention, whereof 
they have stripped the powers that they have dethroned; thus 
rendering it the almost unique and therefore more dreadful god of 
their depopulated Olympus. 

IY. 

The force of the past is indeed one of the heaviest that weigh upon 
men and incline them to sadness. And yet there is none more dooile, 
more eager to follow the direction we oould so readily give, did we 
but know bow best to avail ourselves of this docility. In reality, if 
we think of it, the past belongs to us quite as much as the present, 
and is far more malleable than the future. Like the past, and to a 
much greater extent than the future, its existence is all in our 
thoughts, and our hand controls it; nor is this only true of our 
material past, wherein there are ruins that we perhaps can restore; 
it is true also of the regions that are closed to our tardy desire for 
atonement, it is true above all of our moral past, and of what we con¬ 
sider to be most irreparable there. 

Y. 

“ The past is past,” we say, and it is false: the past is always 
present. “ We have to bear the burden of our past " we sigh; and 
it is false; the past hears our burden. “ Nothing can wipe out the 
past”: and it is false: the least effort of will sends present and 
future travelling over the past, to efface whatever we bid them efface. 
“ The indestructible, irreparable, immutable past 1 ” And that is no 
truer than the rest. In those who speak thus it is the present that is 
immutable, and knows not how to repair. “ My past is wioked, it is 
s or r owf ul, empty,” we say again: “As I look book I can see no 
moment of beauty, of happiness, or love: I see nothing but wretched 
ruins. . . And that is false; for you see precisely what you 
yourself place there at the moment your eyes rest upon it. 


VL 

Our past depends entirely upon our present, and is constantly 
changing with it Our past is contained in our memory, and this 
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mommy of ours, that feeds on our heart and brain, and is inoessantly 
swayed by them, is the most variable bong in like world, the least 
independent, the most impressionable. Our chief concent with the 
past, that which truly remains and forms part of ns, is not what we 
have done or the adventures that we have met with, but the moral re¬ 
actions bygone events are producing within ns at this very jaament, 
the inward being that they have helped to form; and these reactions, 
whence there arises our sovereign, intimate being, are wholly 
governed by the manner in which we regard past events, and vary aa 
the moral auhetanoe varies that they enoounter within us. But with 
every step in advanoe that our feelings or intellect take will oome a 
change in this moral subetanoe, and then, on the instant, the moat 
immutable facts, that seemed to he graven for ever on the stone and 
bronze of the past, will assume an entirely different aspect, will 
return to life and leap into movement, bringing us vaster and more 
courageous counsels, dragging memory aloft with them in their 
ascent; and what was onoe a mass of rain, mouldering in the dark¬ 
ness, becomes a populous city whereon the sun shines again. 

vn. 

We have an arbitrary fashion of establishing a certain number of 
events behind us. We relegate them to the horizon of our memory, 
and having set them there we tell ourselves that they form part of a 
world in which the united efforts of all mankind could not wipe away 
a tear or cause a flower to raise its head. And yet, while admitting 
that these events have passed beyond our oontrol, we still, with the 
most curious inoonsistency, believe that they have full oontrol over 
us. Whereas the truth is that they can only act upon us to the 
extent in which we have renounced our right to act upon them. The 
past asserts itself only in those whose moral growth has oeased; 
then, and not till then, does it truly become redoubtable. From that 
moment we have indeed the irreparable behind us, and the weight of 
what we have done lies heavy upon our shoulders. But so long as 
the life of our mind and character flows uninterruptedly on, so long 
will the past remain in suspense above us; and, as the glance may he 
that we Bend towards it, will it, complaisant as the clouds Hamlet 
showed to Foloniuz, adopt the shape of the hope or fear, the peace or 
disquiet, that we are perfecting within us. 

• 

VIII. 

No sooner has our moral activity weakened than accomplished 
events rash forward and assail us; and woe to him who opens the 
door and permits them to take possession of his hearth 1 Each 
one will vie with the other in overwhelming him with the gifts 
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best calculated to shatter his oourage. It matters not whether crur 
past has been happy and noble, or lugubrious and criminal, the danger 
shall be no less it we permit it to enter, not as an invited guest, but 
like a parasite settling upon us. The result will be either sterile 
regret or impotent remorse, and remorse and regrets of this kind are 
equally disastrous. In order to draw from the past what is precious 
within it—and most of our wealth is there—we must go to it at the 
hour when we ore strongest, most oonsdous of mastery; enter its 
domain and make choioe there of what we require, discarding the rest, 
and c ommanding it never to cross our threshold without our order. 
Like all things that only can live at the cost of our spiritual strength, 
it will soon learn to obey. At first, perhaps, it will endeavour to 
resist. It will have recourse to artifice and prayer. It will try to 
tempt us, to cajole. It will drag forward frustrated hopes and joys 
that are gone for ever, broken affections, well-merited reproaches, 
expiring hatred and love that is dead, squandered faith and perished 
beauty; it will thrust before ns all that once had been the mar¬ 
vellous essence of our ardour for life; it will point to the beokoning 
sorrows, decaying happiness, that now haunt the ruin. But we Bhall 
pass by without turning our head; our hand shall scatter the crowd 
of memories, even as the sage Ulysses, in the Cimmerian night, 
with his sword prevented the shades—even that of his mother, 
whom it was not his mission to question—from approaching the 
black blood that would for an instant have given them life and 
speech. We shall go straight to the joy, the regret or remorse, 
whose counsel we need; or to the act of injugice it behoves us 
scrupulously to examine, in order either to make reparation, if such 
still be possible, or that the sight of the wrong we did, whose victims 
have ceased to he, is required to give us the indispensable foroe that 
shall lift ns above the injustice it still lies in us to commit. 

EL 

Yes, even though our past contain crimes that now are beyond the 
reach of our best endeavours, even then, if we consider the circum¬ 
stances of time andplaoe and the vast plane of each human existence, 
these crimes fade out of our life the moment we fed that no 
temptation, no power on earth, could ever induce us to commit 
the like again. The world • has not forg i ve n —there is but little 
that the external sphere will forget or forgive—and their material 
effects will continue, for the laws of cause and effect arc different 
from those which gov e r n our consciousness. At the tribunal of our 
personal justice, howe ver t he only tribunal which has derisive 
action on our huncraeihlo life, ae it,is the only one whose decrees 
we cannot evade, w h eat co nn a te , j udgm e nt s stir us to our aery. 
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morrow—the evil action that we regard from a loftier plane than that 
at which it was committed, beoomes an action that no longer exists 
for ns save in so far as it may serve in the future to render our fall 
more difficult; nor has it the right to lift its head again except at the 
moment when we incline once more towards the abyss it guards. 

Bitter, surely, must be the grief of him in whose past there jure acts 
of injustice whereof every avenue now is dosed, who is no longer able 
to seek out his victims, and raise them and comfort them. To have 
abused one’s strength in order to despoil some feeble creature who has 
definitely succumbed beneath the blow, to have callously thrust suffer¬ 
ing upon a loving heart, or merely misunderstood and passed by a 
touching affection that offered itself—these things must of necessity 
weigh heavily upon our life, and induce a sorrow within us that 
shall not readily he forgotten. But it depends on the actual point 
our consciousness has attained whether our entire moral destiny shall 
be depressed, or lifted, beneath this burden. Our actions rarely die; 
and many unjust deeds of ours will therefore inevitably return to life 
some day to claim their due and start legitimate reprisals. They 
will find our external life without defence; but before they oan reach 
the inward being at the oentre of that life they must first listen to the 
judgment we have already passed on ourselves; and in accordance 
with the nature of that judgment will the attitude beat these mysterious 
envoys, who have oome bom the depths where oause and effect are 
established in eternal equilibrium. If it has indeed been from the 
heights of our newly acquired consciousness that we have questioned 
ourselves, and condemned, they will not be menacing justiciaries 
whom we shall suddenly see surging in from all tides, but benevo¬ 
lent visitors, friends we have almost expected; and they will draw 
near us in silenoe. They know in advance that the man before 
them is no longer the guilty creature they sought; and instead of 
coming to us charged with ideas of hatred, revolt, and despair, with 
punishments that degrade and kill, they will flood our heart with 
thought and contrition that ennoble, purity, and console. 

X. 

• 

The manner in which we are able to recall what we have done or 
suffered is far name important than our actual sufferings or deeds. 
This is one of the many features—all governed by the amount of 
confidence and seal we possess—that distinguish the man who is 
happy and strong from him who weeps and will not be oomfneted. 
No past, viewed by itself, can mem happy; and the privileged of 
fate, who reflect on what remains of the happy years that have flown, 
have perhaps more reason for sorrow than the unfortunate ones who 
brood over the dregs of a life of wre tch e dne ss Whatever was one 
day, and now is no longer, makes for sadness; above all, whatever was 
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very happy and very beautiful. The object of our regrets—whether 
these revolve around what has been or what might have been—is 
therefore more or less the same far all men, and their sorrow should 
be the same. It is not, however j in one ease it will reign uninter¬ 
ruptedly, whereas in another it will only appear at very long intervals. 
It musMharefare depend on things other than accomplished facts. It 
depends on the maimer in which men will act on these foots. The 
conquerors in this world—those who waste no time setting up an 
imaginary irreparable and immutable athwart their horizon, those who 
seem to be bom afresh every morning in a world that forever awakes 
anew to the future—these know instinctively that what appears to 
exist no longer is still existing intact, that wha-t appeared to be 
ended is only completing itself. They know that the years time has 
taken from them are still in travail; still, under their new master, 
obeying the old. They know that their past is forever in movement; 
that the yesterday whidh was despondent, decrepit and criminal, will 
return full of joyousness, innocence, youth, in the track of to-morrow. 
They know that their image is not yet stamped on the days that are 
gone: that a decisive deed, or thought, will suffice to break down the 
whole edifioe; that however remote or vast the shadow may he that 
stretches behind them, they have only to put forth a gesture of glad¬ 
ness or hope for the shadow at onoe to copy this gesture, and, flashing 
it back to the remotest, tiniest ruins of early childhood even, to 
extract unexpected treasure from all this wreckage. They know that 
they have retrospective action on all bygone deeds; and that the 
dead themselves will annul their verdicts in or$er to judge afresh a 
past that to-day has transfigured and endowed with new life. 

They are fortunate who find this instinct in the folds of their 
cradle. Bnt may the others not imitate it who have it not; and is 
not human wisdom charged to teach ns how we may acquire the 
salutary instincts that nature has withheld 9 

XI. 

Let na not lull ouraelves to sleep, in our past: and if we find that it 
tends to spread like a vault over our life, instead of incessantly 
ch anging beneath our eye: if the present grow into the habit of 
visiting it, not like a good workmen repairing thither to execute the 
labours imposed upon him by the oommands of to-day, but aa a too 
passive, too credulous pilgrim content idly to contemplate beautiful, 
motionless ruins—then, tire more glorious, the happier, that our 
past may have been, with all the more suspicion should it be 
regarded by us. 

Nor should we yield to the instinct that bids ns accord it profound 
respect, if this respect induce the fear in us that we may disturb ito 
nioe equilibrium. Better the ordinary past, content with its befitting 
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place in the shadow, than the sumptuous past which claims to govern 
what has travelled out of its reooh. Better a mediocre, hut living, 
present, which aots as though it were alone in the world, than a 
present which proudly expires in theohains of a marvellous long ago. 
A single step that we take at this hour towards an uncertain goal is far 
more important to us than the thousand leagues we coveiyd in our 
march towards a dazzling triumph in the days that were. Our past 
had no other mission than to lift us to the moment at which we are, 
and there equip us with the needful experience and weapons, the 
needful thought and gladness. If, at this precise moment, it take 
from us and divert to itself one partiole of our energy, then, how¬ 
ever glorious it may have been, it still was useless, and had better 
never have been. If we allow it to arrest a gesture that we were 
about to make, then is our death beginning; and the edifices of the 
future will suddenly take the semblance of tombs. 

More dangerous still than the past of happiness and glory is the 
one inhabited by overpowering and too dearly oherished phantoms. 
Many an existence perishes in the coils of a fond reoollectian. 
And yet, were the dead to return to this earth, they would say, 

X fancy, with the wisdom that must be theirs who have seen what 
the ephemeral light still hides from us: “Dry your eyes. There 
comes to us no oomfort from your tears; exhausting yon, they 
exhaust us also. Detach yourself from us, banish us from your 
thoughts, until such time as you can fhiclr of us without strewing 
tears on the life we still live in you. We endure only in your recol¬ 
lection ; but you err in believing that your regrets alone can touch us. 
It is the things you do that prove to us we are not forgotten and 
rejoice our manes: and this without your knowing it, without any 
necessity that yon should turn towards us. Each time that our pale 
image saddens your ardour, we feel ourselves die anew, and it is a 
more peroeptible, irrevocable death than was our other; bending too 
often over our tombs, you rob us of the life, the courage and love, 
that you imagine yon restore. 

“ It is in you that we are: it is in all your life that our life 
resides; and as you become greater, even while forgetting ns, so do 
we become greater too, and our shades draw the deep breath of 
prisoners whoqe prison door is flung open. 

“ If there he anything n»w we have learned in the world where 
we are, it is, fL:t of all, that the good we did ( to you when we 
were, like yourselves, on the earth, does not balance the evil wrought 
by a memory which saps the foroe and the oonfidenoe of life.” 

xn. 

Above all, let ns envy the post of no man. Our own past was 
created by ourselves, and for ourselves alone. No other could have 
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suited us, no other could have taught us the truth that it alone con 
teach, or given the strength that it alone can give. And whether it 
he good or had, sombre or radiant, it still remains a collection of 
unique masterpieces the value of which is known to none hut our¬ 
selves ; and no foreign masterpiece could equal the aotion we have 
acoomplh$ied, the kiss we received, the thing of beauty that moved 
us so deeply, the suffering we underwent, the anguish that held us. 
enchained, the love that wreathed us in smiles or in tears. Our 
past is ourselves, what we are and shall he; and upon this un¬ 
known sphere there moves no creature, from the happiest down to 
the most unfortunate, who could foretell how great a loss would be 
his could he substitute the trace of another for the trace which he 
himself must leave in life. Our past is our secret promulgated by 
the voice of years: it is the most mysterious image of our being, 
over which Time keeps watch. The image is not dead: a mere 
nothing degrades or adorns it: it can still grow bright or eombre, 
can still smile or weep, express love or hatred ; and yet it remains 
recognisable for ever in tbe midst of the myriad images that surround 
it. It stands for what we once w'ere, as oar aspirations and hopes, 
stand for what we shall be ; and the two faces blend that they may 
teach us what we are. 

Liet us not envy the facts of the past, but rather tbe spiritual gar¬ 
ment that the recollection of days long gone will weave around the- 
sage. And though this garment be woven of joy or of sorrow, 
though it he drawn from the dearth of events or from their abun¬ 
dance, it shall still be equally precious; and those who may see it 
shining over a life shall not be able to tell whether its quickening 
jewels and stars were found amid the grudging ciuders of a cabin or 
upon the steps of a palace. 

Xo past can be empty or squalid, no ovents can be wretched ; 
the wretchedness lies in oar manner of welcoming them. And if it 
were true that nothing had happened to you. that would he tin- 
most astounding adventure that any man ever had met with ; and 
no less remarkable would be tbe light it would shed upon you. In 
reality the facts, the opportunities and possibilities, tbe passions, 
that await and invite the majority of men, ore all more or less the 
same. Some may be more daxzling than others; their attendant 
circumstances may differ, but they differ for less than the inward 
reactions that follow; and .the insignificant, incomplete event that 
falls on a fertile heart and brain will readily attain the moral pro¬ 
portions and grandeur of an analogous incident which, on another 
plane, will convulse a whole people. 

He who should see, spread out before him, the past lives of 
a multitude of men, could not easily decide which past ln» 
himself would wish to have lived, were he not able at the same. 
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time to -witness the moral results of these dissimilar and unsym- 
metrical facts. He might not impossibly make a fatal blunder: 
he might choose an existence overflowing with incomparable hap¬ 
piness and victory, that sparkle like wonderful jewels; while his 
glance might travel indifferently over a life that appeared to be 
empty, whereas it was truly steeped to the brim in serene emotions 
and lofty, redeeming thoughts, whereby, though the eye saw 
nothing, that life was yet rendered happy among all. For we-are 
well aware that what destiny has given and what destiny holds in 
reserve can be revolutionised as utterly by thought as by great 
victory or great defeat. Thought is silent: it disturbs not a pebble 
on the illusory road we see; but at the crossway of the more actual 
road that our secret life follows will it tranquilly erect an inde¬ 
structible pyramid; and thereupon, suddenly, every event, to the 
very phenomena of Earth and Heaven, will assume a new direction. 

In Siegfried’s life it is not the moment when he forges the pro¬ 
digious sword that he is most important, or when he kills the dragon 
and compels the gods from his path, or even the dazzling second 
when he encounters love on the flaming mountain ; but indeed the 
brief instant wrested from eternal decrees, the little childish gesture 
when one of his hands, red with the hlood of his mysterious victim, 
having chanced to draw near his lips, his eyes and ears are suddenly 
opened: he understands the hidden language of all that surrounds 
him, detects the treachery of the dwarf who represents the powers of 
evil, and learns in a flash to do that which had to be done. 

Macrics Haetkrlikck. 

\ Trmnttaud by Amm Sutso.) 
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FATE 


Moipa Kparturj.—- HOX. 


High in the spaces of sky 
Reigns inaccessible Fate : 

Yields die to prayer or to cry P 
Answers she early or late P 

Change and re-birth and decay, 
Dawning and darkness and light— 

Creatures they are of a day, 

Dost in a pitiless night. 

Men are like children who play 
Unknown by an unknown sea : 

Centuries vanish away; 

She waits—the eternal She. 

Nay, hnt the Gods are afraid. - 
Of the hoary Mother’s nod ; 

They are of things that are made, 

She the original God. 

They have seen dynasties fall 
In ruin of what has been : 

Her no upheavals appal— 

Silent, unmoved and serene. 

Silent, unmoved, and serene 
Reigns in a world uncreate, 

Eldest of Gods and their Queen, 
Featureless, passionless Fate. 


W. L.O. 



ENGLAND’S EDUCATIONAL PERIL. 

• 

An eminent dtluoational authority, a scholar of high culture and 
attainments, and a man well versed in all the details of our educa¬ 
tional systems, inasmuch as he has access to all the available source* of 
information, .which he has studied with rare devotion and impartiality, 
has stigmatised our whole educational system with the name of 
“ Chaos,” and the work of our public Elementary Schools with that 
of “Shoddy Education.” It fills thinking men with sorrow and 
amazement that such damaging chargee, publicly made, have remained 
unrefuted, nay unchallenged, and that the public, whom it so nearly 
concerns, are indifferent and apathetic. If Englishmen flatter them¬ 
selves that these charges are untrue, or, at least, greatly exaggerated, 
then they are the victims of dangerous self-delusions. It is the 
object of the present writer to prove the truth of the denunciation 
of the work done by our publio Elementary Schools, and he hopes 
that some other, and more competent pen than his, will deal with the 
work of our higher Educational Institutions. At the same time he 
feels that his task, though by far the easier of the two, is much the 
more important, because the elementary studies concern the whole 
people and not merely a chosen few, and form the foundation of all 
subsequent intellectual pursuits. Ox a bad fovxdation xo solid 
edifice can he kkared. If England is to retain her high position 
among nations, if London is not to share the fate of Venice, Genoa, 
Antwerp, Augsburg, and other commercial communities, then she 
must keep all her physical, intellectual, and moral forces up to their 
highest pitch of tension, and among these forces education holds a 
foremost rank. 

It is now incumbent on us:— 

I. To show that the adverse criticism of our public Elementary 
Schools is justified; 

II. To trace the oausea that led to our deplorable shortcomings; 

III. To suggest some necessary and possible palliatives and 
remedies. 

I. 

The first point can he best brought home to the reader by some 
typical instances, for the truth of which the present writer can 
vouch:— 

1. A gentleman in the west of England advertised for an assistant 
gardener at good wages, and received some forty written applications, 
of whioh “ not a single one was decently written, or correctly spelt, 
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or intelligibly expressed,” and he said to the Chairman of the School 
Board of a large city in his neighbourhood, “ Such is the result of 
your thirty yean’ teaching.” The Chairman visibly winced under 
the reproof, but held hie peace. 

2. An arithmetician of some standing was asked to look into the 
arithmttio teaching of a leading Elementary School in one of our 
University towns. He was shown into a room of between forty and 
fifty boys “ of the Yth and YIth Standards,” and he was told that 
they were working decimals, interest, and other advanced rules. 
He wrote up on die black-board a very easy question on vulgar 
fractions, and at once all bands were up and gave the solution 
correctly. 

Visitor: Quite right ; how do you do it J 

Pupils : Please, Sir, multiply by, &c., &c. 

Visitor: Yes, but why I 

Pupils: Please, Sir, that's the rule. 

Visitor: The rule 1 And pray, who made the rule I 

Pupils : (Are silent). 

Visitor: Is it in the Bible 1 Bid the Queen make it f 

(After a short spell of silence, one boy holds up his hand/. 

Visitor: Well, what do you say I Who made the rule I 

Pupil: Please, Sir, the inspector made it. 

ii. A tradesman in the writer’s neighbourhood complained to him 
that he finds it impossible to get a boy from the hoard schools who 
could take down a simple order, and he has to dismiss one after 
another. His present errand-boy, who was in the YIth Standard, 
cannot write down any orders of his customers, and he added: “ I 
don’t know what they spend their time in at these schools, for which 
we pay such heavy xateB.” 

4- Another small shopkeeper’s complaint is that his son, fourteen 
years old, “ learns what he never will want, and learns nothing of 
what he would stand in daily need of.” On further inquiry it 
turned out that the lad cannotmake out a small bill or write a simple 
note, but fills pages with long sums of which the father could nut 
“ make head or tail.” Can we wonder that the parents are reluctant 
to waste their children’s time by sending them to such schools)* 
Such instances can he multiplied indefinitely, and indeed complaints 
of this kind are made almost daily and from many quarters, t.g. : 

5. On the 11th of September, 1901, “ A Northerner ” wrote to the 
l)aily Mail a letter containing the following passages: “ Being con¬ 
nected with a large firm in the City where we are continually 

.starting fresh boys in business life, one cannot help 

being struck with their terrible deficiency in the most elementary 
studies, such as writing, arithmetic, grammar, and particularly a 
knowledge of the English language. Ex-YIIth Standard hoys of a 
London Board School are ill prepared, etc.” That on repeated inquiry 
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lie found that they spend their time in “ studying such things as 
magnetism and eleotrioity, chemistry, etc.,” to the neglect of the 
practical homely subjects. “ One boy said that he had not xeoeived 
more than three lessons in grammar during the whole time he 
attended a London Board School,” Ac., Ac. 

Indeed the School Board themselves confess their gross Sufficiency 
by telling us that, among those who join their evening continuation 
classes, there are youths and girls who are ignorant of reading and 
writing. How have these young people spent their valuable school 
yean f The plea that they have already forgotten what they had 
learnt at school is the severest condemnation of their system. What 
is learnt intelligently, rationally, is rarely forgotten, and, if forgotten, 
-can he readily recovered by the student’s unaided efforts, whilst mere 
-cram memory work enters hut skin deep, and is speedily forgotten 
beyond recovery. In fact, the School Boards have yet to learn that 

THE WHOLE ElII'CATION QUESTION TERNS MAINLY OX MKTHOHS OK 

teaching, and very slightly indeed on legislation and regulations. 
If the lessons ore stimulating, if they oonvey to the children the 
exhilarating sense of progress made and of power gained, then the 
necessity of compulsory school-attendance will practically disappear, 
and parents and ratepayers will not be likely to grudge their money- 
contributions, if they feel that they get a full quid pro quo for their 
sacrifices. And yet amongst the numerous acts of negligence that 
the Boards are guilty of, that of ignoring the problem of methods of 
teaching is as conspicuous as it is fatal. 

• 

Indictment against School Boards. 

I. Some sine of commission of the past. 

1. In the matter of school buildings. They refused the urgent 
advice of experts, and at enormous expense built school-rooms unsuit¬ 
able in Bhape, being long and shallow so that the teacher eaunot 
easily dominate his class, and injurious to the eyesight of pupils and 
teachers, the windows being at the back of the children, so that in 
reading, writing and needlework the shadow of the body fall* on the 
book, Ac., whilst the teacher is dazzled by the full blaze of light 
facing him; 'moreover, the children, anxious to catch the light, not 
infrequently sit sideways and twist their bodies to the danger of their 
still soft and flexible spines. Taught by oostly experience they now 
see the error of their ways, and endeavour by blocking up the 
windows in one wall and making new windows elsewhere to remedy 
the evil, but this is at best a mere make-shift, and does not alter the 
.still unsuitable shape of the rooms. In connection with this part of 
the subject I may he allowed to record two characteristic soenes. 

(«.) The first School Board elected in one of our largest midland 
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towns oounted among its members a local M.P. and a Tory popular 
dissenting minister, who was also a witty lecturer with a considerable 
dash of the charlatan in him. When the matter of school-buildings 
was first discussed, the M.P. very wisely proposed that they should 
send their clerk to Germany and other countries to study school-build¬ 
ings on the spot and report thereon. The dissenting minister imme¬ 
diately opposed the proposal with stinging sarcasm, of which he was 
past-master, and with appeals to the national vanity of his oolleagues 
on the board, with the result that the proposal was rejected by a 
large majority. Well, the charlatan had the victory, and the rate¬ 
payers and the children had to pay and suffer for it. 

(b.) In the south of London a Board School was about to be built, 
the children meanwhile assembling in temporary premises. The 
Local Managers wrote to the School Board requesting that the 
architect’s plans might he shown to them. The Board replied that 
it was against their rule to show the plans to the Local Managers, 
but that they would make an exception in this case and forward the 
plans. On inspection the Local Managers at once saw the grave 
defects above named and remonstrated. The Board invited them 
to send a deputation to explain their objections. The spokesman of 
the deputation, a Mr. Blank, dwelt on the injury to the children's 
eye-sight threatened by the position of the windows. A lady 
member of the Board smilingly asked, “ Pray, Mr. Blank, how long 
does it take for a boy’s eyes to be ruined ” and as the unhappy Mr. 
Blank was unable, on the spur of the momeut, to answer that wiso 
woman according to her wisdom, the assembled members greeted him 
with derisive laughter, and finally decided that, os the drawing of 
new plans would cost £5, they preferred to adhere to the plan they 
had already approved of. This was done und there that structure 
stands as a lasting monument of official obstinacy and incapacity. 
In connection with this may be quoted a passage from Circular 4’>'* 
issued by the present more enlightened Board of Education on 
October ist, 1901. 


“The lighting of the school* i* a matter of great iiii|»i.»'.uic.e.t 

facing directly uj»u the eves nhould lie purtictdarly avoided, a» dn.iitd light 

coming from liebind. or. in a 1 cm degree, light ruining from the right hand only, 
in which cane* the achoUra can only do their work with attain and dio onifort ’' 

The Chairman-of the School Board for Ixmdon is reported in the 
Standard of the 4th of October, 1901, to have said, ” A heavy respon¬ 
sibility was inclined by those who left the country without guidance," 
Ac. This rebuke is largely justified if administered to the former 
Education Itepartmclit, hut not to the more euligbtened Board of 
Education of our day ; however, it does not lie in the mouths of 
members of School Boards to urge this reproof, seeing that they have 
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steadily rejeoted all advioe given them. In London alone there have 
been built about 500 such schools, ooating at the lowest estimate 
£5,000,000, the bulk of which sum haa been spent, to state the oase 
mildly, not to the beat purpose. Now add the schools all over the 
country, and we stand aghast at the frightful waste of public money 
incurred by ^he presumptuous incapacity of these amateurs and 
i/ilcttanti, who cannot be actuated by the “ courage of their convic¬ 
tions,” because they have only plausible opinions and no convictions 
whatever. 

2. And what is to be said about their wasteful extravagance in 
other directions P At an outlay of some £15,000 the London Board 
Schools have beeir supplied with pianos, whioh require tuning, occa¬ 
sional repairs, and ultimately replacement when worn out. In Ger¬ 
many every elementary teacher is taught the violin in his training 
college, and is bound, on entering on his duties, to provide himself 
with his instrument: this answers every purpose, and costs the 
country nothing. 

At the last School Board election Dr. Macnamara said in hearing 
of the present writer, “ We are accused of having misspent £30,000; 
well, what is £30,000 P ” meaning that this sum adds very little to 
the contribution demanded of each individual ratepayer. Probably 
so, hut still waste is waste, and a waste of £30,000 is no trifle; for. 
if this sum were invested at 4 per cent, it would yield perpetual 
scholarships of £30 a year to each of forty gifted children of the 
working classes, un object on the whole more desirable than teach¬ 
ing adult Uussiaus*and Italians their mother-tongue, or German 
clerks English literature at the cost of the country. Let it be re¬ 
membered that these clerks draw good salaries, and tan well afford 
to pay the nominal sum of 2 jd. a lesson charged by such noble insti¬ 
tutions as tiio Working Men's College of Great Ormond Street, and 
others. But the School Board attract these men that they might 
earn their grant. Again Dr. Macnamara urged the plea that the 
increase in the rates is due to the greater number of scholars sent 
them. “ If they send us more children,” he exclaimed, “ what ore 
we to do ? " But* lie ignored the fact that a larger number of pupils 
represents a larger rateable area, and consequently the rate need not 
be greatly inuifeoaed. 

3. The Board School teachers justly complain of the unmanage¬ 
able size of their classos. The task set to'some of them is practically 
an ini|> 08 siMe ono. Who can rivet the attention of fifty to aixty 
feeble minds, when their little bodies are distributed over a large 
room at some distance from the teacher P Here the School Boards 
have a legitimate field for their love of expenditure: here their 
open-hamledneas would oonfer incalculable benefit on thoee who are 
specially entrusted to their earn; and as for the needful money, part 
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of it, at least, oan be obtained through the exercise of 'wise thrift in 
other directions. 

II.—The sins of omission in the past and in the present. 

The School Boards have unrivalled opportunities for making 
extensive and instructive experiments in teaching. We may take two 
subjects as illustrations:— , 

(a) Beading .—In 1877 the School Board for London felt the 
importance of teaching reading on sound and scientific methods, 
and they appointed a committee from members of their body to take 
evidence from teachers, inspectors, and experts. Unfortunately the 
members of this committee lacked skill in eliciting the right sort of 
information from the witnesses, and were still more incompetent to 
sift the voluminous evidence collected; consequently they arrived at 
the lame conclusion that each teacher should adopt whatever method 
he liked. This want of guidance led to two groat evils: fint, 
that reading, which it has been proved to the hilt can be taught 
well in from six to twelve months, is taught imperfectly in the 
board schools in from three to five yean; wont/, that if a child is 
moved from one school to another (it may be only a few streets off ), 
he finds a different system in vogue, and has to begin da iiijm. In 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, &c., a child may be moved from 
one end of the country to the other, and yet his studies will suffer 
next to no interruption. Moreover, the arrangements made for 
enabling the teacher to exercise his choice reach the acme of 
absurdity. The School Board publishes so-called “ Requisition 
Lists,’’ in which are entered the titles of multitudes of school books 
on every subject of study, from which the teacher may select his 
books, specimens of which are open to his inspection at the School Board 
offices on the Embankment Now on “ r/rmrntarg” reading alone 
(independent of History and other Readers), be has to examine and 
select from about 600 volumes, evidently an impossible task, and the 
consequence is that he is often guided by the blandishments of com¬ 
mercial travellers who wait npon him very obsequiously, and as the 
interested advioe of these commercial men is not always the best, the 
teacher frequently changes his books at the cost of the ratepayers. 
And yet the solution of the problem of teaching to read is simplicity 
itself. There is really only a very small number of methods possible. 
Why do not the School Board start extensive experiments, by asking 
leading teacher*.to do the' bert they can on the method of their own 
choice within a given time, say two years, and then enforoo the 
universal adoption of that method or principle which has carried off 
the palm ? A lady member of the present Board was heard to say 
that she bad years ago seen a certain system at work in the north, 
which yielded the astonishing resalt that the children all learnt to 
read fluently in a year or so. When she inquired how it was that the 
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method was not universally adopted, die wae told that the inspeotore 
disapproved of it On the lady being asked, in her turn, if she had 
brought the matter before the School Board, she answered, “ Well, 
no, I never thought of it” So feeble is the sense of duty in some 
members. 

(6) Arithmetic .—The value of Arithmetic in Elementary Schools 
con hardly be over-rated, because this is the only elementary subject 
that confers the discipline peculiar to mathematics, and yet from the 
examples adduced above and from many more instances, which cannot 
be quoted from want of space, it is obvious that the teaching given is 
mere routine and cram, conferring neither intellectual nor moral 
benefit on the child. If the early studies in the three Ba have not 
led to the formation of correct tastes and habits of thought, it is 
vain to expect these benefits from more advanced studies, especially if 
they are pursued by the so-called “ expeditious,” irrational methods 
of the crammer. The intelligent study of the three Be, of the 
mother tongue and of a moderate amount of its literature are the 
primo requisites,'the piicc* dc rcsulaiu-r of the Elementary School, and 
oil other branches, such as sciences and some foreign language, &c., 
must he kept in abeyance till such a mastery of these subjects has 
been acquired that the fear of their being forgotten may he d i smi ssed 
as idle. But if a lad can neither read fluently nor with pleasure to 
himself, and no taste for reading has been formed, if he cannot write 
decently well, nor express himself intelligently, if his arithmetic is 
feeble and faulty, who is the better for his having a smattering of a 
number of “ graphics ” and “ ologies ” which he will never want ? 
This unfortunately is the state at which we have arrived. 


II. 

We now propose to examine the causes and the history that led to 
the present distressing state of things. 

In the early fifties of the nineteenth century our elementary 
education seemed in a very fair way of good promise. The training 
colleges directed their exclusive attention to methods of teaching, and 
the leading elementary teachers of those days were men of rare 
ability and ehthusiasm. Amongst them may he mentioned Jackson, 
Tate, McLeod, and in William Ellis’s Birkheck Schools Shields and 
Bunts, and pre-eminently in the Home' and Colonial Schools two of 
Peatolom’s own pupils, Kriisi and Reiner. The lessons given by 
this latter gentleman were not only up to date in the matter taught, 
but the manner of his teaching was ideally perfeot The Prince 
Consort heard him, and forthwith engaged him for his own children. 
Ilis Majesty, Sing Edward, no doubt remembers him well. In our 
leading training colleges PeBtaloxsi’s methods were adopted, and his 
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appliances were used intelligently and effectively. The teachers were 
inspired by a similar enthusiasm, as was evidenced by the earnestness 
and intelligence displayed in their work, by the subjects discussed at 
their meetings, and by the spirit in which these discussions were 
carried on. In a pamphlet by the late Rev. Edward Thring, Head 
Master of- Uppingham, this part ol the subject is brought out with 
all his native eloquence. Suddenly the scene changed, and the bright 
morning sky was shrouded by heavy, impenetrable clouds, which oast 
a deep gloom over the prospects of Education. In the training 
colleges Pestalozzi's methods and appliances were discarded as so much 
cumbrous lumber, amd teachers were taught to substitute rule of 
thumb far rational work. Who, and what was it, that wrought this 
disastrous change? asks the reader. Well, two causes have co¬ 
operated. 

First and foremost was Mr. Lowe’s notorious Code of 1862, which 
introduced the unique and baleful provision known as Payment by 
Results, and which made us the laughing stock of Educational Europe. 

Robert Lowe, that Arch-Philistine, undertook to gauge spiritual 
things by his vulgar two-foot rule. His very talk smacked of the 
shop and the oounter. “ No boots,” he exclaimed, “ no payment; 
similarly I say, no examination results, no payment.” A teacher ex¬ 
amining his own class he compared to a “ tradesman branding his own 
herrings,” and one of his chief inspectors, catching this phraseology, 
compared, in a lecture of his at the College of Preceptors, our pupil 
teacher system to “ teachers manufactured on the premises.” Mr. 
Lowe caBt aside enthusiasm, aTdour, a high sense of duty, and love of 
children, os if they were things of naught, and in their place he 
appealed to the teachers’ cupidity. Unfortunately the teachers were 
but ordinary human beings, and their smoking flax was readily 
quenched. Easily and only too quickly they learnt their new lesson. 
“ Expeditious ” cramming of mere results took the place of the slow 
processes of investigation, and at the teachers’ meetings, grant earn¬ 
ings, ample grant earnings, formed the Btaple subject of disoussion. 
The one problem placed before the teacher was, how to pass through 
the examination mill the maximum number of pupils on a minimum 
amount of teaching. And, indeed, how could they do otherwise ? 
School Boards, Local Managers, and still more the Managers of 
voluntary schools were forced to judge of teachers by their grant¬ 
earning capacity. „ When teachers applied far a post, that man was 
appointed who could show the highest percentages of passes. Many 
teachers were well aware of the gross falseness of the system, but 
they were placed between the dreadful alternative of “ immoral ” 
teaching and starvation. Some of the most gifted and most con¬ 
scientious teaohers aotually left the profession in disgust. And yet 
‘ My Lords ” had been forewarned of the danger by men of such 
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eminenoe as Dr. Temple, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth, the late Professor Thorold Bogers, and indeed 
by their own leading inspector, the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, who said: 

“ Payment by results leads to a minimum of teaohing.” But all 
these warning voices were addressed to deaf ears. The resolution 
taken was unflinchingly adhered to, and publicly supported and 
defended by Mr. Lowe’s henchmen. For about thirty years this 
dreadful code ruled the land, and some ten or fifteen generations of 
teachers, each counted by thousands, were poured over the oountry 
as mere crammers. And some five generations of children, each 
counted by millions, were taught, or rather mietaught, on that system. 
And such an evil tends to perpetuate itself. Had these children been 
well taught, the present legislators and administrators would have 
bad an educated nation to appeal to. The present Board of 
Education wisely has abolished payment by results, but it ie, of 
course, beyond its power to supply at onoe upwards of 40,000 well- 
trained teachers to replaoe the present cram-taught men and women. 
These are urged to study methods of teaching, and to give rational 
instruction in lieu of the rule of thumb imparted to them at 
their several colleges. This is a very large order; teachers who 
have taught for many years on a certain system, and who are 
engaged the whole day in the exhausting work of teaching large 
classes, and have also multifarious extra duties imposed on them, such 
as clerk-work, making returns of penny banks, or swimming 
classes, &c., cannot possibly find the needful time, strength of body 
and elasticity of mind to pursue such studies. The wonder is, and it 
speaks volumes in \heir favour, that so many actually do engage in 
that work. But a long time must elapse ere this huge mass will be 
leavened, and ere the noble spirit of the early fifties is re-infused 
into their body. 

Second .—The spirit that animated the then 1 Education Depart¬ 
ment. They were intolerant of all outside interference, and scorn¬ 
fully rejected external suggestions and offers of every kind. In 1870 
an offer was made them by an ardent teacher to teach reading free of 
charge to a class supplied him, and he bound himself to prove that 
with rational teaohing the pupils would read fluently in less than a 
year. The, Vioe-President, Mr. "W. E. Forster, was willing enough 
to allow the experiment to be made, but Mr. Iingen dismissed the 
intruder with an insulting snub. The presumption of an outsider to 
meddle, to believe that he knows better than we* do! It is the old 
story of Mr. Doyce and the Circumlocution Offioe of “.Little 
Dorritt ’’ over again. Nevertheless, it is now admitted that during 
the thirty intervening years the children’s time was wasted in 

(1) The reader ia requested to distinguish clearly between the Education Department 
of former days and the Board of Education of our day. 
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■pending from three to five years on an attainment that can be gained 
in one year. 

Or, take the preposterous “ Standards ” of those days, ■where the 
difficult had to be taught before the easy, and the effect before its 
cause. For example, in geography, the tides had to be tanght before 
the phases of the moon; in arithmetic, long division before addition 
of £ s. d., and proportion before fractions. In reading, the “ First 
Standard” demanded of the child a knowledge of the monosyllabic 
words, in which the chief difficulties of the language are to be met 
with ; and which led, moreover, to the most grotesque absurdities ; 
thus the child might read “ horse ” and “ shoe,” but not “ horseshoe; ” 
“ram” and “rod,” but not “ramrod,” and so on; but he was 
expected to read “ plough,” “ rough," " wright,” “ wheel ” (but not 
“ wheelwright ”). This was sternly insisted on in spite of earnest 
remonstrances made by teachers, experts, and writers of school¬ 
books. 

To those crying evils was super-added a new difficulty created by 
Mr. Lowe's appeal to the teachers’ self-interest; they have now- 
formed a powerful Trades Union with three able representatives 
in the House of Commons. Many thousand votes, with influence 
in the constituencies, are scattered broadcast over the country. Is it 
a wonder that Government has its misgivings in backing up Sir 
John Gorst in his attempts at reform ? 

This is, roughly speaking, the bottomless quagmire into which our 
educational car has been driven; there it sticks axle-deep, and 
threatens to sink still deeper. To Sir John Gorst and the Board of 
Education has fallen the thankless and unenviable task of extricating 
it, and the least that a patriotic public can do is to sympathise with 
them, to support them, and to urge the Government to aid and up¬ 
hold them more heartily than they have done hitherto. 

III. 

The reader has, no doubt, observed that the symptoms only of our 
educational discomfort have been discussed, and that the deep-lying 
causes have not even been referred to. This was dope intentionally, 
for a full consideration of these causes would have led to an unprac¬ 
tical counsel of perfection, interwoven as these causes .are with our 
national life and habits, and to a great extent even with the British 
constitution. All that can be done is to work slowly and patiently at 
effecting a radical cure, and meanwhile to prrqiose some jialliatives to 
tide us over the long and weary curative process. Such are: 

1.-IT IK IN1JISEENSAULV NECESSARY TO DRAW IX Sli.lK]' AMI 

WISTJSIT OUTLINES TUB LIMITS OE ELEMENTARY KIH'I'ATION. 1 At 

fl i Wt mar take a leaf ont of tlie instructive code of Ontario. “ Ontario way claim 
to have kiuc features of her tystem that arc largely her ova. Among them may l» 
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present we have three stages of so-called Elementary Education, viz.. 
Board School Education, Higher Elementary Education, and Higher 
Grade Schools, and nobody can tell ‘where any one of them terminates 
and the other begins; nor is it clear that members of the School 
Board themselves know where the Higher Grade School terminates or 
ought to terminate. Lord Reay is reported to have said on the 
3rd of October* 1901: “ A higher elementary and a higher grade 
school were not secondary schools; they were the find stage of 
elementary education.” This is a definition to which no one can 
demur, if only the facts correspond with it. But what are those 
facts P ’ 

In the list of successful candidates in the London University 
Matriculation Examination held in June, 1901, the names are given 
of twenty-five candidates who passed direct from Higher Grade 
Board Schools in different parts of the country. Now, London 
Matriculation Examination demands: (1) A competent knowledge of 
Latin, tested by two examinations of three hours each; (2) One 
other foreign language, Greek, French, or German, &c., whichever the 
student may select, one examination, three hours; (3) English 
grammar and composition and history of the language and literature, 
oue examination, three hours; (4) History of England to the end of 
tho seventeenth century, with the geography relating thereto, one 
examination, three hours; (5) Mathematics, viz., arithmetic to extrac¬ 
tion of square root, algebra to quadratic equations with one unknown, 
and four books of Euclid with riders, two examinations of three 
hours each; (6) Two sciences, one obligatory and the other to he 
selected by the candidate, two examinations of three hours each ; in 
all, then, nine advanced subjects studied in the Higher Grade Schools, 
and the present writer has come across higher grade students who 
have gone even beyond that, into “ Permutations and Combinations," 
which is a good way on to the Intermediate Bachelor of Arts exami¬ 
nation of the London University. Does his Lordship seriously contend 
that studies which lead to the threshold of our Universities are port 
of elementary' education ? If so, what field is left to secondary 
education ? And how can it he maintained that faith is kept in tho 
bargain made with the ratepayers in 1870? The idea of teaching 
these subjects wns certainly never entertained by Mr. "W. E. Forster, 
nor yet by the rate-paving public generally. It is clear that these 
limits must be drawn, and when drawn the School Boards should he 
told in unmistakable terms: “Ne, autor, supra ftepidam.” The 
proposal that both tho primary and the secondary education should 

man turned :.Clear linea repainting the function of the uairerutr from that 

of the high rchunlb, and the function of the high rchoola from that of the public ut 

elementary ochcola: n uniform eouroe of etudy. n uniform aerie* of text-book* 

for the whole Province.Ao." 
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be entrusted to one and the same authority should not be entertained. 
It is to the advantage of the cause of education that these two 
authorities should oontrol each other; if, for example, students from 
the lower schools enter the higher classes merely crammed, or ill- 
grounded, the teachers of those advanced classes would naturally 
remonstrate, and the laches committed below could not be hushed up ; 
on the other hand, if the higher schools, from whatever motive, were 
to encroach on the work of the schools below, the authorities of the 
primary schools would know how to protect themselves, whilst the 
friendly oo-operation of the two Bets of schools would be productive 
of much good. 

2. —Every School Board should have a certain proportion of 
er-officio members appointed by the Board of Education. These 
should be experts in educational matters, able to advise the Board on 
technical points which are not alwo, s, nor necessarily, understood by 
popularly elected members, and these officials would also establish a 
closer and more intimate and harmonious understanding with the 
central authority. 

3. —Our present “ Standards,” although much bettor than those 
of the former Education Department, are still very far from perfect, 
or scientifically correct; but it is exceedingly difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to teach well on a faulty sequence of lessons. It would 
therefore be very desirable to appoint, under Sir John Gorst's 
presidency, Committees of Teachers, Scholars, and Experts to 

DRAW rr SCHEMES OF LESSONS ON THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS OF STUDY.* 

4. —When these are drawn up then it will be possible to deal 
with the all-important question of School Books No branch of 
our educational system is in a more chaotic stato than are the plans 
we follow in our selection of school hooks. Good school books 
furnish the teacher with the indispensable clue which leads him 
safely through his perplexing labyrinth, and their importance cannot 
possibly be overrated. Different Governments adopt different 
methods, but it would lead us too far to describe them all. Our 
purpose will best be served if we contrast Austria, whose system we 
should call over-organisation, with England, which has chaos, <>., 
no organisation at all. For instanoe, the present writer has before 
him seventeen Austrian elementary school books on various stages of 
reading, arithmetic, and grammar, which are printed and circulated 
by the Government; these text-books, written by eminent scholars, 
are marvels of 'sound method, production, and cheapness; paper, 
printing and binding leave nothing to be desired. The prices range 

(1) It Si astonishing, sad not a little humiliating, to notioe how much we have to 
learn from our colonies. Many of their standards, or “Programmes of 8tudy," 
notably of Ontario, Western Australia, South Australia, and Victoria, are, beyond all 
comparison, superior to any courses of study that have been proposed in this country. 
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from l|d. to 8d. each, and off these prices the retail tads has a 
discount of eighteen per cent, to twenty-fire per cent, allowed. On 
these low prices Government still makes a profit, which at the end of 
the year is distributed amongst the several School Boards of the 
country, pro rata of their purchases; and these sums axe devoted 
solely to educational purposes. , 

Our wasteful English system has already been described above. 
Any attempt to follow in the footsteps of Austria would be fiercely 
resented by the trade, and no Government would core to provoke 
such a clajnorous outcry. But at least we might afford some 
guidanoe to Training Colleges, School Boards, managers, and teachers 
by some useful method such as the following:— 

Let Committees of scholars, experts, and teachers he appointed to 
look into text books on the different subjects of study; let them be 
authorised to invite authors to appear before them to explain their 
aims, and their means for attaining them. The Committee would 
publish the titles of books they approve of, and pass over in silence 
those works which they consider unsuitable. This imprimatur would 
afford guidanoe to all whom it oonoems, and commercial travellers, 
being now quite unnecessary, should be forbidden to visit the schools. 
The objection that Buch interference with trade is un-English and 
would not be tolerated will not bear investigation. Several of our 
Colonies have systems which differ but slightly from that of Austria, 
ahd yet the public, far from resenting it, is grateful for it 1 Indeed 
our own Education Department in its palmy days did not hesitate to 
reoommend Professor De Morgan’s Arithmetic, the moat olaaaioal 
book in the English language on the subject. 

5. Teachers should be enoouraged to study methods of famliing by 
granting to them travelling stipends to enable them to visit foreign 
schools, on tiie following conditions: (a) Their inspectors must have 
reported favourably on their zeal, and openness to receive suggestions 
and new ideas; (A) They must prove that they have adequately 
mastered the language of the country they propose to visit, and have 
also studied some classical educational work in that language; (c) 
They must engage to send in to the Board of Eduoation an exhaustive 
report of at least one of the schools they have visited. 

If that report gives proof of the teacher’s ability, then be ought 
to be eligible for admission into the inspectorate, and when onoe his 
foot is plaoed on the lowest rung of this ladder^ promotion to the 
highest poets should be open to him. 

6. The importance of enlisting the sympathy and oo-operation of 
the parents in the work of our schools is too obvious to need urging. 
Two quotations from South Australia, the leading oountry education¬ 
ally of the Empire, will not be out of place here. 

<l) It would be very instructive if nag of the exoeUent text-books oiroulstsd by 
colonial eduoation ofHoes were examined by the oommitteea above gu g ge u tod. 

VOL. LXXI. N.S. M K 
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Page 473. “ Particular care has been exercised in the grading of 
the arithmetic arid drawing to make these subjects meet the demands- 
and requirements of our Colonial life and its surroundings. Children in 
Class IV. (the compulsory standard class), from eleven to thirteen 
years of age can not only make out their parents’ accounts, measure- 
their faqp lands, fences, crops, tanks, wells and dams of varying 
shapes, hut they can draw to soale plans of simple form buildings, 
gates and ordinary tools.” 

In a ward the studies of the Colony are wedded to, and our 
courses of study are divorced from, the requirements of practical 
life. 

Page 474. “ The schools are open to the publio during ordinary 
school hours, hut no interference with the time-table work is allowed. 
One day a year is now set apart as ‘ visiting day,’ when all the work 
of the children is open to the inspection of their parents and friends.” 

These school-festivals are the rule on the Continent, and the 
parents take pride in hearing their children recite, and they examine 
eagerly the corrected, but not transcribed, exercise and ciphering 
books open to their inspection. 

If the children are made to love their lessons, and the parents 
have brought home to them the advantages accruing from a good 
education, the bugbear of compulsory attendance will practically 
disappear. 


VlGILANS.' 



AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES AND BRITISH SHIPPING. 


Theke acre unmistakable signs Chat British shipping is about to pass 
through a severe crisis, and whether it will emerge from the straggle 
in triumph, to enjoy another period of prosperity, with the mercantile 
supremacy of the United Kingdom indisputably established, or in a 
shattered aqd rained condition, with the supremacy of the ocean in 
other hands, is a problem that the most experienced shipowners 
discuss with perplexity. Judging from the past and without looking 
under the surface of the present, erne may conclude that what has 
happened before will happen again. Keen competition in the ship¬ 
ping trade is no new thing. The ooean is open to the whole world, 
and the shipowners of any nation may enter into competition with 
British shipowners whenever and wherever they please. They have 
done so in the past and will do so in the future; and as British ship¬ 
ping, with alternations of prosperity and adversity, has steadily 
advanced in the past, it may with confidence be assumed that it will 
continue to advanoe in the future. That this would be so might be 
confidently anticipated if there were no change in the conditions of the 
struggle, but unfortunately the conditions are entirely changed, and 
it is this circumstance that, in the minds of shipowners, merchants, 
and all who are directly or indirectly concerned in the trade of the 
country, creates doul^jb and perplexity. 

Until now Americans can scarcely he said to have taken any part 
in the competition for over-sea commerce. They have certainly taken 
no distinctive part. The Germans and the Frenoh—the former with 
steamers and the latter with sailing ships, and both with subsidies— 
have been more aggressive than Americans. The energies of the 
United States have been mainly directed to the building up of home 
industries and to the exclusion by high tariffs of foreign manufactures 
from the American market. That work has been accomplished. 
American manufaeturers can now do more than supply their home 
market. With them commercial expansion has become a necessity, 
and they therefore are turning their attention to the over-sea trade as 
they never have dome before. President MoKinley bequeathed to 
his fellow countrymen an eoonomio policy that they are resolved to 
follow, and defined the oonditions under which it must be pursued. 
The protectionist system will he relaxed whenever a high tariff is 
found to he no longer required for the protection of nascent industries, 
and the whole power of the State will be used to promote the build¬ 
ing up of direct lines of ooean steamers between American ports and 
external markets. This is one of the new features in the situation. 

mm2 
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Another is the intervention of s combination of American millionsires 
in American and is international trade. Lord Rosebery sounded the 
first note of warning as to the results upon British trade that might 
follow the oonoentration of the principal industries of the United 
States in the hands of a few men having unlimited oapital at their 
oommarffi. No sooner was the last presidential campaign in the 
United States completed, and President McKinley safely installed 
for a seoond term, than the work of commercial concentration on an 
unprecedented scale began. His death might have been a severe 
blow to the organisers of colossal combinations if President Roosevelt 
had not immediately pledged himself to the polioy of his predecessor. 
Mr. Roosevelt is believed to have no liking for either millionaires or 
trusts, but he has high regard for American interests, and is as strongly 
in favour of using the power of the State to build up American 
industries and American shipping as Mr. McKinley was. 

We have then this position: The United States Government, 
inspired by patriotism, and American tradition, and economic oonvio- 
tion, will use the powerof the State to promote the formation of direct 
lines of steamers between United States ports and external markets; 
and combinations of millionaires are gathering into their hands control 
over the great industries of the States and over the internal means of 
transport, and are laying their plans for acquiring command of the 
ooean trade, knowing that, in addition to their own immense capital, 
they have the State at their baok. These are conditions against 
which British shipowners have never before had to oontend. 

Heretofore American competition at sea has prooeeded on ordinary 
lines.. Years ago the Guion line of steamers—practically an 
American line—was established in Liverpool, but it suooumbed to 
British competition. More recently the Inman line passed into 
Amarioan hands and is now the American line. Still more recently 

the Atlantic Transport Company—an American organisation_ 

acquired oontrol over the National line of steamers—a Liverpool line 

and. the National boats are now run in connection with the 
Atlantic Transport Company’s service. These changes of ownership 
brought nothing novel into ocean competition. The change of flag 
in the case of the Inman Company was regretted, hut the whole 
matter waa merely one of commercial enterprise • and mercantile 
capacity, and the conditions of competition remained practically as 
they were before. Mr. Piorpont Morgan’s purchase of the Leylond 
line introduces entirely different conditions. It is not a transfer of 
steamers from one shipping company to another. Mr. Morgan was 
not a shipowner, and was not in the shipping trade. He was a 
banker. He was the representative of a body of capitalists who had 
acquired oontrol over great trunk lines of railway in the United 
States. He was representative of the Billion Dollar Trust and of its 
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control over the iron and steel industries at the United State*. The 
precise extent to which his influence reaches over the internal trade of 
the United States, and over the railway systems of America, is not 
known, hut it is enormons. His “ dripping deal” has been entered 
into as part of a great and ambitions movement to gain control over 
both the internal and the external trade of the United States and to 
overbear all foreign competition. He will pnxsne that object in the 
American fashion. As to what fashion that is there is no mystery. 
Only the other day it was reported that Hr. Cassatt, President of the 
Pennsylvania Bailrosd, had demanded of Hr. George Gonld the 
surrender of the Wabash railroad system and of the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie Bailway at a price that would give a net profit to the 
Goulds, under threat of cutting off the whole of the Western Union 
telegraph lines from the Pennsylvanian system as well as from the 
Vanderbilt lines which bad agreed to the deal. This is the American 
method of competition, and it can he applied to shipping. 

Hr. Morgan’s object is to gain a commanding position on the 
ocean. He has bought the Leyland line at a very high prioe—a 
price upon which, under ordinary conditions, he cannot hope to earn 
a reasonable return. But it gives him s standing amongst great 
shipping companies. If he desires to purchase other British shipping 
companies’ businesses he can present them with the alternative of 
ruinous competition or of purchase on terms that will give them a 
handsome profit. British lines of steamers run between the Atlantic 
ports of the United States and the Mediterranean. If Hr. Morgan 
desires to establish* direct American lines between New York and 
Boston and Mediterranean ports, he has a fleet at hand with which to 
eoeroe British lines into selling or into entering upon a disastrous 
competition. British steamers moss the Pacific from San Francdsoo. 
He may pursue the same policy there. Of course, British shipowners 
would not accept defeat without a struggle, but if the shareholders in 
a British dripping company had before them, on the one hand, a 
chance of selling their business at a profit, and on the other the 
certainty of having to pass through an indefinite period of ruinous 
competition, during which their shares would inevitably fall to from 
30 to 60 per cent disoount, there cannot he much doubt aa to the 
decision they Would arrive at It is difficult to resist the oondnricm 
that Hr. Morgan can buy any British shipping line he pleases if only 
he be willing to make a sufficiently tempting off errand it would pay 
him better to buy at a high price, and British shipowners to sell at a 
high price, than to enter upon, it might be, years of ruinous rate- 
cutting. 

It may be argued that to sell British drips at prioes far above their 
market value would be very good business. It would add to the 
wealth of the country, and though it might not all he re-in vested in 
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shipping, those who had made large profits in shipping would not 
entirely quit the business. A good deal of their capital would bo 
devoted to building new and improved steamers, and this would give 
a stimulus to the shipbuilding and iron and steel trades and to the 
general business of the country. The new British steamers would 
oompete advantageously against Mr. Morgan's vessels, many of which 
are comparatively old. If the Americans, in their efforts to sweep 
adds British maritime competition, should carry food and produoe at 
abnormally low rates, British home industries would reap the benefit 
in a lowered oost of living and in cheap raw material, and American 
industries would be the less able to oompete with British manu¬ 
facturers in the markets of the world. If, on the other hand, 
Americans sought to push their export bumness by means of low 
prioes industrial profits would disappear, and they could not recoup 
themselves by making profits upon shipping without giving British 
shipowners fresh opportunities to oompete against them cm the ocean. 
Eoonomio forces would, in fact, prove to he too strong for them, and 
British shipowners with the cheapest ship, the best ship, and the 
most economically managed ship, would hold their own. Every 
principle of Free Trade, in fact, cries aloud against the assumption 
that Mr. Pierpont Morgan, no matter what combination he may hare 
at his back, can permanently override economic laws and defeat 
British shipowners in an enterprise that is peculiarly their own. 

The transfer of British shipping to the Amerioan flag does not 
increase the number or the tonnage of steamers on the ocean. In the 
past Great Britain has built vessels for the whole world, and old British 
steamers have been sold to foreigners without any hesitation. The 
only results have been to give increased employment to British ship¬ 
builders and to enable British shipowners to supply themselves with 
mare modem vessels, and therefore more profitable dividend-earners, 
than are in the possession of foreign competitors. As to freights 
being run down to a ruinously low level it doeB not unfortunately 
require American competition to bring about that situation. It exists 
already. Great Atlantic linos are bring run with water in space 
that should be occupied with cargo because sufficient cargo is not to 
be had, and any cargo that is seoured is taken at a merely nominal 
charge. The cargo from this side to the States is a mere bagatelle, 
and outward trade from the States has been source because of the 
backwardness in shipping grain and ootton. The passenger traffic with 
America every season is enormous, but in winter it falls away, and a 
good many steamers must then either run at a loss or retire into 
winter quartos. At best this represents a dead loss upon the oapital 
invested in them. At worst it means more rapid deterioration 
through disuse ami rust than if they were in active sarvioe. When 
the tonnage now employed by the Government in oonsequenoe of the 
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war again comes into mercantile service the existing excess of tonnage 
above the present and prospective requirements of trade will be 
largely augmented, and the prospect of any reoovery in freight* 
will beoome correspondingly remote. 

All these considerations are before the minds of British shipowners, 
-who smile at the thought that American competition can further 
reduoe freights, and calmly looh forward to some years of very 
bad trade. To them the prospect does not present even the charm of 
novelty. They have passed through snch periods before and know 
they must do so again, and they look forward, if not with cheerful¬ 
ness, at least with confidence, believing that in the future, as in the 
past, circumstances will sooner or later come to their relief. Mean¬ 
while there is the hard fact that Mr. Pierpont Morgan has bought the 
Leyland line at a premium upon even the topmost price of a time 
of almost unexampled inflation. Not only so; his whole gigantic 
industrial combination rests upon enormously inflated values. So, 
too, does his railroad combination. The Billion Dollar Trust does 
not represent a billien dollars of bard cash but a billion dollars in 
book entries. The combination may be strong enough to keep up 
nominal values, just as the nominal values of South African mines 
have been kept up during the whole of the Boer War. Bnt amid the 
innumerable uncertainties that duster round Mr. Morgan’s actions and 
intentions, one thing that may with reasonable confidence be assumed 
is that he does not mean to make a loss. Bis object is to make a 
profit and to give the United States dominion over the sea. Can he 
do it P It has bees shown that so far as British opinion is concerned 
there is no prospect of profit upon shipping for years to come, much 
less for shipping bought at an inflated price. But depreciation will 
go on. What this means may be seen by the amounts of British 
Shipping companies. Take the Cunard Company for an example. Its 
paid up capital is £1,600,000 and in ten years it has carried 
£1,600,000 to ships’ depredation aocount. Its fleet has been almost 
entirely renewed in ten years, and shipbuilding baa not reached 
finality. Steamers are machines that rapidly beoome obsolete. 
Within ten years*Mr. Morgan will have to replaoe the tonnage he has 
now acquired, and the steamers he has bought at so high a figure will 
be sold at the prim of old iron. The capital he has invested will in 
the meantime earn little or no dividend, and he has no reserve funds to 
fall back upon. These axe all to create. Instead of reserve funds 
he has an inflated capital amount that will clamour for dividends, while 
it shrivels up for lack of them. In the last few prosperous years British 
shipowners have paid good dividends and fed up their reserve funds in 
anticipation of hard times; and these capital amounts do not as a rule 
represent more than the market value of their property. Note must 
be taken, too, of the foot that Americans do not hear lessee long. They 
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enter into a new enterprise lull of hope end full of enthnsiMm, and 
in the confident belief that though others may fail they will everpresent 
to the world an example of unprecedented suooeas. But when instead; 
of realising these bright anticipations they are confronted with a loss, 
and see nothing in front of them but a oontinuanoe of it, their staying 
power vanishes. They cut the loss and turn to more profitable enter¬ 
prises. If then Mr. Morgan cannot make his new shipping venture 
succeed within a reasonable time, further “ shipping deals ” will be 
postponed until a more favourable season, and the struggle for 
mercantile supremacy will be reserved for the future. 

It would seem, then, that on the whole the British shipowner is 
better prepared than Mr. Morgan and his confrire*.\n pass through 
years of unprofitable trade and ruinous competition. He has more 
personal staying power, strong reserve funds, a capital account that 
is not inflated, and he knows his business better than any other ship¬ 
owners in the world. The economic conditions are apparently all 
in his favour. But some of the soothing reflections that are adv&noed 
on his side are of questionable worth. It is true that we have built 
ships and sold ships to foreigners, and that the result has been bene¬ 
ficial to ourselves, though some people qualify this conclusion by 
pointing to the keenness of the competition that the buyers of second¬ 
hand ships at very low prices have set up against British owners. 
There is, however, an obvious and very significant difference between 
supplying single ships to scattered individuals in foreign countries, 
and selling an established line of steamers and all its business con¬ 
nections to a great foreign combination of capitalists who immediately 
enter into competition, not as little shipowners who can be ignored, 
and not even as mere shipowners at all, but as powerful financiers 
wbo control the moat important industries within the United States, 
and by their command of great trunk railway lines can turn a 
vast current of American commerce into whatever channel they 
please. How competition of this kind operates against British trade 
and British shipping was illustrated in the comments of a corres¬ 
pondent of The Time* on October 8, in discussing a recent report by 
Mr. Longford, “ cme of our oldest and most experisnoed Consuls in 
Japan.*' Note is taken of the standing accusation against British 
manufacturers of failing to conform to the wishes -and wants of 
foreign customers, but Mr. Longford adds another reason for the 
lorn of British trade. “ German and United States manufacturers,” 
the correspondent writes, "not only enjoy the benefits of cheap 
freights by subsidised steamship lines, hut are able to send their 
goods by rail at preferential rates to the port of shipment and thenoe 
by steamer on through bills of lading at inclusive ohargee. In Great 
Britain the case is in all respects the reverse. Nothing is done to- 
make easy the way of the manufacturer or merchant. There is no 
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■nbndued line of steamers from England to Japan. Goods have 
to be conveyed by nil at heavy rates from the seat of manufacture to 
the port of shipment, shippers to incur all the oast and risk of 
transfer from rail to steamer, and then finally to pay a higher rate 
of freight by unsubsidised steamer* to the destination in Japan than 
their rivals at Continental ports.” • 

Mr. Morgan and the Billion Dollar Trust, with American Trunk 
lines of communication under their control, with the iron and steel 
and engineering smd other industries in their hands, and with direct 
lines of ooean steamers at their oommaad, can manipulate American 
trade and American shipping in a way that is impossible to any 
British competitor, and that must put British manufacturers and 
British shipowner* at an immense disadvantage. Between such a 
situation as this and the one created by the sale of single ships, or the 
transfer of whole lines of steamers to enterprising foreign shipowners, 
who are shipowners and nothing mare, there is no ground of com¬ 
parison whatever. It may be contended that if the Billion Dollar 
Trust should inaugurate this method of competition it would be 
possible to organise a combination here that would he quite capable 
of meeting Mr. Morgan on his own ground, and undoubtedly the 
leading English railway companies and the leading Englis h shipping 
lines are sufficiently powerful to form such a combination without 
putting any appreciable strain or burden upon their fin a nci a l re¬ 
sources. But does anyone imagine that such a combination is 
practicable P And if it came into existence what could it do P The 
trade to be controlled does not originate here. It is in the United 
States, where Mr. Morgan and the Billion Dollar Trust can have it 
in their grasp. No combination here oould alter that fact A com¬ 
bination of British railways and ooean lines might formulate dis¬ 
criminating rates against the Amerioan combination, in retaliation 
against discriminating rates in the States against British shipping; 
but it is not to be imagined for a moment that public opinion here 
would allow British railway managers to exclude American produoe 
from inland English towns because it had been conveyed to a British 
port at rates that British shipowners could not or would not aooept. 
To meet the sort of competition that is in contemplation by setting 
a British against the American combination of capitalists is impos¬ 
sible, first, because in matters of this kind, Englishmen have never 
shown that they know how to combine, aid next because any com¬ 
bination they could form would be powerless to control trade originat¬ 
ing in America. If, then, this conflict should came, the crucial ques¬ 
tion is, Who could hear the loss long enough to oome out the victor P 
So long as ordinary economic conditions were allowed to operate 
there could be no doubt about the ultimate result. Mr. Morgan 
would out his loss long before the British shipowners were ready to 
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retire from the ocean. But Mr. Morgan and hie Trust do not stand 
They an tits instruments by which the Amsrin a n Govern¬ 
ment ie to -work out its policy at creating direct ocean lines between 
American pcrto endarteraal markets, and whatever less that operation 
invuhss wiH be barne not by the Billion Dollar Trust but by the 
Government of the United States. In one word, what the mercantile 
meAm of this country has to fight against is not Mr. Morgan, but 
subsidies. President Roosevelt has declared himself in their favour. 
The Ship Subsidies Bill, twice rejected, will now be passed, and 
though the present measure may not give bounties to foreign-built 
hut American-owned steamers, the inclusion of such vessels can only 
be a question of time. At Mr. Morgan and his Billion Dollars 
standing alone British shipowners might snap their fingers, despite 
his control of American railways and industries, but with the United 
States Government and Treasury against them they cannot hope for 
ultimate victory. 

Look at what has happened already. The fastest steamers on the 
Atlantic are owned by German lines. Why? Not because the 
German shipbuilders surpass British in the building of fast steamships. 
Not because Germans manage shipping more successfully. Not 
because, under the ordinary conditions of trade, Germans can afford 
to run steamers at a higher speed than is remunerative in the case of 
English competitors. Not even because of direct subsidies, for the 
German steamers on the Atlantic only receive from the State financial 
aid in the same formas British steamers that carry mails. The chief 
advantage enjoyed by the German Atlantic Hues arises from the 
enormous emigration from Northern Europe to America, which gives 
them a volume of passenger traffic that British companies cannot hope 
for. But German competitors on the Atlantic also benefit from the 
subsidies given them on their services to East Africa and Australia, 
and the advantageous position they occupy because of their largo 
passenger traffic is thus further strengthened. The ouoourageinout 
of the mercantile marine is part of the policy of the German State 
just as it is about to be made port of the policy of the United States, 
The German Empire, the State railways in Germany, the whole 
official machinery of the German Government at home and abroad, 
pursue the same object of building up German commerce and a 
German mercantile marine. Germany has not produced a Pierpont 
Morgan or a combination of millionaires, but without these German 
shipowners have snatched from Great Britain the supremacy of the 
North Atlantic, and have cut into British trade in East Africa, in the 
Straits, and elsewhere. 

The British Government were told long ago that in presence of 
German oompetition fostered by the State, British shipowners could 
not compete in speed with Germans, and that the fastest steamers on 
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the Atlantia moat aoon be thoee midair a foreign flag. Nov the 
Billion Dollar Trust oomaa in to i mprove npon the German plan, and 
to supplement State polioy by an immense combination of capitalize 
whom operation threaten German and British shipowners alike, but 
which moat pr eea the more heavily upon Britiah ddpownaaa besoms 
they hare not the Government behind them, and are in no acnae the 
eowontanta of a reoogniaed national polioy. In that event the loa* of 
the fastest ships on the ocean to Germany must be followed by the 
disappearance of Britiah steamers before the sobeidieed mercantile 
marine of the United States, and we shall revert to the position of 
the middle of last century, when the Atlantic trade was in American 
hands. That this would be bnt the prelade to the defeat of British 
shipowners in other parts of the world need scarcely be dwelt upon. 
America would have established her maritime supremacy—resting on 
State aid, no doubt, but still supremacy. 

Can one regard this result philosophically P Is it not a fast that 
if we can get others to do our ocean carriage far us more cheaply 
than we can do it ourselves, the service will add to the wealth of the 
nation and enable us to put Britiah capital into some industry that 
will be more remunerative than shipping f The country has had 
an example of the way in which the suooess of foreign nations, 
bought by bounties, works. For a long series of years Continental 
nations have insisted upon taxing themselves in order that they might 
sell sugar in the "United Kingdom below oost price. They suc¬ 
ceeded in almost hilling the British sugar-refining industry, and in 
doing great damage to, if not in bringing bankruptcy upon, cane-sugar 
producing British colonies. But by abnormally cheapening sugar in 
England, they encouraged and made profitable many trades that could 
not otherwise have existed, and, on balance, added to the wealth of the 
United Kingdom. The ruin of the cane-sugar producers and of 
sugar-refiners fell heavily upon individuals, but the nation profited. 
Similarly the ruin of shipowners by bounty-fed foreign competition 
would be painful to individuals, but eheap ocean carriage of food and 
raw material would give an immense impetus to British manufactur¬ 
ing industries, anch would give British products a decisive advantage 
in the marketsof the world. It matters not to a British manufacturer 
whether his merchandise is carried across the ocean under the British 
or the German or the American flag, as long as it is carried safely, 
regularly and cheaply; and he may be excused if be says that it is 
infinitely better for him and for the oountry that he should have mer¬ 
chandise to import or export, than that, because of high rates of ocean 
freight, he should be put out of international competition altogether. 
And, after all, one has to reoognise that shipowners are not, relatively 
to the total population, a numerous dais, and that the number of 
native-bom British seamen in the mercantile marine is not very 
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large. As, In the csss of sugar bounties, it is quite possible that,'from 
a purely economic point of -new, the destruction of British shipping 
by bounty-fed German and American competition might be attended 
with eampenmttng advantages to British industries that would add 
to the wealth of the nation, however hardly the collapse of shipping 
might paces upon individuals. 

The only question remaining to be considered, then, is whether the 
advantages to be gained are worth the price. 

In considering this problem the mind instinctively turns to the 
situation that would arise in the event of war if the British mercan¬ 
tile marine were no longer in existence or were reduced to insignifi¬ 
cant dimensions. The most conspicuous success of the Government 
in connection with the South African war is that they were able to 
land in Cape Colony and Natal, six thousand miles away, a quarter 
of a million of men, with horses, mules, guns, a mm unition, food, and 
all other war equipment, without hiring any foreign steamers and 
without dislocating in any way the ordinary course of British com¬ 
merce upon the sea. Wipe out the British mercantile marine and, 
in any future war, instead of being able to land a quarter of a million 
men six thousand miles away the country would not he able to send 
a single army corps abroad or to keep up a supply of reinforcements in 
India or in any other part of the Empire. A fleet of transports 
would have to he built and owned and maintained by the State in 
time of peace in order that they might be ready in the event of war. 
But in a war with a naval Power possessing fast merchant steamers 
equipped as armed cruisers, the food supply of the United Kingdom 
would beoome a matter of urgent importance. The stock of food in 
the countjy doeB not as a rule exceed about six weeks' supply. A con¬ 
tinuous stream of steamers would he needed to prevent a famine. 
No doubt venturesome merchantmen under foreign flags might bo 
tempted to run with food for British peats, hut the country could 
scarcely adopt as a policy a line of action that would leave it, in the 
event of war, at the mercy of the enemy’s armed cruisers and the 
enterprise of foreign blockade runners. 

It may of course be contended that in the event of war with a 
great naval Power we should lose our mercantile marine in any 
oaae by its immediate transfer to a foreign flag. That this would 
be a possible contingency of war is not to he denied, but it is a risk 
that is unavoidable, and the vessels so transferred would at least 
remain under British ownership and be manned by British crews. 
Neither of these advantages would be left to us if British shipping 
disappeared through stress of subsidised foreign competition. 

Apart from war, which, though it might never come, would have 
to be provided against, it is not certain that British trade, if once 
British mercantile supremacy were overthrown, would he allowed to 
enjoy all the advantages that it has been assumed would accrue to 



it through the cheapening of ocean transit. Let foreigners, whether 
Amnrisans or Germans, once feel themselves in secure jneerMimi of 
mein lines of ooeem c ommuni cation, and Hum would he little 
security against the imposition of discriminating rates of freight 
upon British trade. There may be some British traders who will 
say that in this respect matters oould not be much wonq than at 
present. Bitter oomplaints are made against the British “ ring ” of 
shipowners trading to the Straits, who an aooused, in many oases it 
is to he feared with good reason, of levying higher freights upon 
British thap upon Continental and upon Amerioan traders, much to 
the prejudice of British trade. Shipowners plead that they must 
regulate their chargee according to the necessities of trade, sad that 
they must either differentiate against the British trade or lose the 
foreign freight altogether. If direct steam lines were established 
between New York and other American ports and the neutral markets 
of the world, freights on American trade vi& Cheat Britain would 
have to be still further reduced or the trade would have to be 
surrendered, and the latter alternative is far the more probable. 
Then would come a contest between British and Amerioan manu¬ 
facturers in Afrioan, South American, and Eastern markets, in which 
many advantages would be on the side of the American, and not the 
least would be the pursuit by the American Qovamment of the policy 
of 4 building up direct American shipping lines and external trade 
by State aid. It is not only the mercantile marine but the whole 
external trade of the country that is involved in the struggle, the 
commencement of yrhioh is marked by the entrance of the Billion 
Dollar Trust into the North Atlantic trade. 

Of course the dangers that may result from the subsidising of 
foreign shipping, from the control of Amerioan industries and 
American railways by great financiers, who also own and administer 
direct ooean steamship lines, and from the decay of the British 
mercantile marine, are not going to come upon the country next week, 
or next month, or next year, nor are they going to approach in a 
cataclysmic dramatic form that would rouse the whole Empire to a 
sense of approaching peril. The danger advances more insidiously, 
but is not the less reel on that account. Already British steamship 
owners are beaten in speed on the Atlantic, and are at least equalled 
in the comfort and luxury of travel. In the East, little “ feeder ” 
lines of British steamers have been taken over by Germans. In the 
Atlantic a great shipping enterprise has been acquired by Americans. 
A little American coasting line, established and run for year* by a 
British oompany, has been bought by Americans. And now a com¬ 
bination of millionaires with Amerioan trade in their grip, with 
railways under their control, a great ooean line of steamers in their 
possession, and State aid soon to he behind them, are bent upon 
acquiring domination over the ocean trade of the world. We have 
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to most and overcome tins new combination somehow, or swwnmb to 
it; and we cannot afford to be beaten. 

He warn of this twentieth oentury—its early wan at all events— 
an to be economic wan, and Great Britain, oeonpying the widest 
field, is most open to attack. Our principal competitors, Germany 
and the TTnited States, each have a national commercial policy. We 
have none. Nominally the British commercial policy is to leave bade 
to take care of itself, but shipowners protest that this is not the policy 
of Parliament, which only interferes with trade to put shackles upon 
it. Mr. Chamberlain has been groping after a new commercial policy 
eo far as the Colonies are concerned. He has subsidised a line of 
steamers between Bristol and Jamaica, with questionable success, and 
has entered into speculative railway construction with State aid in 
West Airioa. The railway-construction policy is not sufficiently 
developed yet to judge of its results, but the subsidised shipping line 
does not promise to bring much relief to sugar-cane growers in 
the West Indies, and it is directly prejudicial to the interests of 
unsubsidised British lines of steamers in the West India trade. These 
little experimental operations do not assist towards the evolution of a 
national commercial policy. Yet of the two men to whom the country 
may look for such a policy, Mr. Chamberlain, though toying with 
Protection, is one. The other is Lord Bosebery, the great expounder 
and leader of sane Imperialism, and an avowed Free Trader. 

If it be oonoeded that British shipowners cannot maintai,, their 
poeition against State-sided American and German competition, and 
that this country cannot permit its mercantile marine to he reduced to 
a seoond or third-rate position, what does policy require of tho State f 
The Empire needs in time of war the fastest steamers on the ocean ; 
a sufficient number of transports to oonvey men, animals, and all war 
material and equipment that might have to be sent oversea; and a 
merchant fleet to keep up the nation's food supply. The duty of the 
State is to see that these three requirements are not jeopardised in 
time of peace. They are, each of them, almost as enential in national 
defence as the Boyal Navy itself. The country recognises now that 
it costs more to build a first-dase steamer that.is to be an armed 
cruiser than to build an ordinary merchant steamer, end it pays a 
subsidy to have such steamers built and at call. It may be neoessaiy 
to develop this system further, and to make it cover the supply of 
transports also. The supply of food for the nation may he regarded 
as the business of the shipowner mare than of the State, but it should 
be the policy of the State to moke the shipowners’ business as easy ss 
possible and to remove all imposts that press upon his enterprise, 
life-saving regulations oannot be repealed, hut it may well he that 
rules that were necessary twenty or thirty years ago are now capable 
of mo d i fic a tion s that would bring the laws affecting British shipping 
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into closer Approximation to those under which trade is carried on under 
foreign flag*. British policy in the past, too, has, however, imposed 
upon the shipping trade the cost of lighthouses round 

the ooasts of the United Kingdom, and by taxing foreign shipping 
for the maintenance of British lights brings upon British shipping in 
American ports a charge from which the shipping of nations that do 
not impose light duties is exempt We have abolished toll-bars on 
highways throughout the oountry. It is time to abolish toll-bars in 
the form of light dues on the highways of the ocean, and thereby to 
place British shipping in foreign ports in as favourable a position as 
the dripping*of competing nations. 

Closely connected with the maintenance of the Brituh mercantile 
marine is the vexed question of the manning of the navy. The 
labour market from which shipowners can draw their supply of seamen 
is world-wide, and they are entitled to secure crews on the best com¬ 
mercial terms possible, irrespective of nationality. Bat it is not good 
British policy to have British ships manned by foreigners, and the 
reduction in the number of British seamen and the decline in 
popularity of seamanship as a profession narrows the area from 
whioh engineers, firemen, and bluejackets for the navy may be drawn. 
Ships on the list of armed cruisers are required to enrol in their crew 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve, and an extension of the system 
would add to the strength of the reserve. Bnt behind this problem 
is the other and more difficult one of rearing seamen to recruit the 
ranks of the mercantile marine. In an age of technical schools the 
shipping trade may reasonably ask that in the great ports of the 
country floating schools should be established for the training of 
boys for a seafaring life, whether in the Boyal Navy or in the 
merchant service. 

Whether these obviously necessary and certainly not heroic 
measures would secure the doable object of providing tire nation with 
cruisers, transports, a merchant fleet, and a reserve of men in time of 
war, and at the same time enabling British shipowners to bold their 
position against foreign competition in whatever farm and from what¬ 
ever quarter it n^ght oome, may be left for consideration. The 
essential thing is that the nation should realise that in the great 
struggle for commercial pre-eminence upon which, the United States 
is entering, the conditions of the contest will place British private 
enterprise at a disadvantage, and that a commercial system that 
sufficed in other circumstances can no longer be depended upon. If 
the Brituh mercantile marine is to continue to hold the first and most 
commanding position on the ocean, the national policy most be so 
framed as to prevent it being pushed from that position by foreign 
subsidies. 


W. Wbthbbku. 



TWENTY YEARS SINCE. 


It is ofyn complained that the world of ideas and of art has been 
for many yearn a rather dull plaoe. The oomplaint fnay be well or 
ill founded. If the aooepted view of the relations of art and ideas 
to national life and events be right, the oomplaint is odd, for no one 
can deny that national and political events have been,storing and 
that the signs of more storing events to oome can be read by the 
naked eye. In England, at least, the national stress and national 
emotion which are held to inspire poets and philosophers have not 
been lacking. We have had to pull ourselves together, and we have 
had a grim proof that we may not relax again speedily. We have 
had much to hearten us. South Africa has proved that our manhood 
is as spirited and enduring as ever. It has proved, too, that our 
boasted civilisation in tenderness for the weak and conquered is not 
a sham, that, on the oontrary, we are ready to prolong our 
own suffering and loss for its sake. On the other hand, we have 
been fairly and squarely warned that the world, as it goes now, calls 
for mental as well as moral qualities in the nation that is to 
win. We cannot afford our cherished stupidity; we must seek for 
and use our brains. And in the future it is plain we shall have to 
act strongly and together, that our indifferentism and individualism 
must go by tire board. We have to see to it th%t the ties of sentiment 
which bind our colonies to us shall be strengthened by ties of oommon 
interest, and not loosened by any folly of theorists, and we shall 
have to hold this great Empire well together, agamic the attacks, in 
one way or another, of the rest of the world. In fact, we have been, 
and shall have to be in infinitely greater degree, on our mettle. All 
this, surely, ought to have something to say to ideas and to arts. 
Will it P It remains a question; so far the response, if in one or 
two quarters brilliant, has been slight. But we must remember that 
the national consciousness of all this has existed, if it yet exists, but 
a short while, and it is the national consciousness and not the beliefs 
of one here and one there, which calls to art to express it when the 
theme is a great one. The right appealing idea and the perfect 
form are still to, seek; let us pray they may be found. 

Meanwhile, if in our art or our ideas we have been dull, we have 
been dull with differences. I was reminded very strongly of suoh 
differences the other day in reading again Mr. Matlock's “ New 
Republic.” Certainly those of us who talk about art and philosophy 
and society, talk differently now from Mr. Matlock’s talkers. In foot, 
the change at first right is almost amazing. Every one admits that 
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this book is a very aoourate statement of the ideas of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Dr. Jowett, and Mr. Pater, and so forth: everybody admitted 
it at the time the book was published. It was said that the 
people were all portraits, bat the truth is that they represent the 
writings and not the conversation of their prototypes. One or two, 
I know fromacredible evidence, were not in the least like theu supposed 
originals, and Mr. Mallook was, of course, aware of this. He amply 
took certain distinguished people and made them talk like their 
books. He did not design to be realistic, nor, I fancy, dramatic 
either. The affair gives one no illusion of real conversation; no one 
out of a pulpit or off a lecture platform could talk like these eloquent 
theorise rs. But: the point is that the conversation does represent, 
and very accurately—given a trifle of satire and caricature—the 
ideas which were in the air and influenced the talk of cultivated people 
at the time, and was taken, and rightly taken, to express the 
particular ideas and deductions from the ideas of the celebrated men 
in question. For my part, when I first read it some fifteen years ago, 
being young, I hailed it as a gospel, or rather as several gospels, to 
enliven by turns. And how old-fashioned it all seemed the other 
day! Not that it was stale, withered, and of intolerable entrails; it 
is far too well done for that, and far too sympathetic, as belonging to 
one's youth. But with what pleasant smack of the past it returned. 
Old ideas, old enthusiasms! I protest it smelt sweetly of lavender. 

It is worth while—since at least it is agreeable to the writer—to 
consider the matter more particularly. The general setting need 
not detain one ; peftple still have house parties and lunch and dine. 
Nor need the supernumerary characters. The host, the young man 
whom his friends think ought to do something great because in spite 
of being very rich he liked to talk about books, and who never does, is 
a constant type iu real life. Leslie, the young man who conceals a 
breaking heart by rather violently cynical remarks, is perhaps a trifle 
more of books than of life, and we do not take him quite so seriously as 
they did in the 'eighties; he dated, even then, from a misunderstanding 
of Byron. Lady Ambrose, the rich woman whose delight is in 
duchesses, would nowadays be less rigid in her judgment about 
pe.>g.v.’s “ infidelity ” and all that, hut—some of us would say— 
decidedly more vulgar. Miss Merton is merely the hint of a character 
which might or might not have been interesting if it were worked out. 

But Dr. Jenkinson and Mr. Herbert and Mr. Saudders and Mr. Luke 
and Mr. Bose—one might write a volume about the most superficial 
delivery of any one of them, to explain what changes in tone and 
thought and feeling it records for us. Of course, they are sometimee 
caricature. Mr. Saunders, for example, who was always denying any¬ 
thing except progress “which could be verified by statistics,'' and who 
had “disproved the existence of God,'' is a bit more powerful than the 
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militant atheist of the period oould really have been. But the militant 
atheist was—that is the point—and is no more. How many years is 
it sinoe he was heard in the land P There are many men, no doubt, who- 
agree with Mr. Saunders about God, though few intelligent men may 
agree with him about progress; there are many, that is to say, who are 
not merelyagnostic, but repudiate the possibility of anythjngapprooch- 
ing to any notion of theism, and believe all “ faith ” to be not only 
foohsh but noxious. But even they do not trouble themselves to con¬ 
tradictor hold forth; they do not think it worth while. Twenty years 
ago they did; they wanted to convert the rest of the community. It 
seems, indeed, to pass from extreme instances, os though the whole war 
between faitb and philosophy bad collapsed. The armies march their 
own ways, through different countries, andif haply the soldiers of either 
meet, they bivouac together in peace. The quarrel between statesmen 
and ecclesiastics, from time to time acute in France and Italy, is 
social and political, not one of belief and disbelief. In England 
the national genine for compromise produced the Broad Church 
—and Dr. Jenkinson. But the compromise was found to bo 
unnecessary, or impracticable, and the Broad Chnroh is defunct. 
I wonder if any dignitary of the Church or eminent philosopher 
is engaged on a work to reconcile Christianity and Scienoe. 
I imagine not. It is all as dead as Robert Boyle, who began it two 
centuries and a-half ago. We have agreed that there are different 
sorts of intellect, and they have given up, almost with mutual respect, 
the attempt to convert each other. Mr. MaUock’s Dr. Seydon, whose 
zeal was all for coalescing the Anglican and Eastern communities, is 
a more modem figure than Dr. Jenkinson, who thought that 
Christianity “ really embraces all religions, even any honest denial of 
itself.” But it is rather a large change for twenty years, and was 
not, I believe, anticipated then. I doubt if there is a single man in 
England now at all entitled to be called a philosopher or a man of 
science, who cares what dogmas the mass of peoplehelieve, or a single 
churchman of repute who would try hopefully to convert him. 

But were this militant spirit to revive it would find its objective 
very much changed. The anxious reconciler of Christianity and 
Science would find no longer stubborn and rude opposition in the 
enemy’s comp, but be would find what be would like Tar less. He 
would find himself treated like a child, bis arguments listened to, and 
the briefest reply consistent with courtesy. His listeners would' be 
of opinion that his mind, however equipped with learning and 
accomplishment, lacked a certain faculty, and would try to change the 
conversation. This is not to speak offensively: I write as an observer 
only—but I am sure that thus, and not otherwise, would the men of 
science conduct themselves. A complete rejection of the old dogmas 
is none the less real because it is not vociferated. But the militant 
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atheist, could, he he bom again, -would be ]' ust as much annoyed as Dr. 
Jenkinson. For while the philosophers and a very large proportion, of 
all educated men would tell him that his attacks on religion were 
not worth'while, he would find also that among the general there was 
far more profession of dogma, far more mysticism and delight in 
symbols of faith, than in his day. He would say that a wave of 
obscurantism had passed over the oountry. Season and logio he 
would find, however unobtrusively potent with the educated, were 
certainly not, as he had thought they would be, ruling in the market 
place. So It is. The philosopher’s attitude to Christianity, as to one 
of many religions historically interesting or socially important, but 
without relation* to fact or probability, is that of many who, when 
The New Republic was published, would have been struggling with 
reason and tradition: but also faith, Catholicism, mysticism—coll it 
what you will—is stronger numerically now than then. Between 
the two, the Broad Church and Dr. Jenkinson have Mien. It is 
astonishing now to the unhistorically minded to read of the famous 
struggles and heart searchings of an earlier generation. Pathetic, if 
we understand them rightly, but difficult so to be understood. 

Then Matthew Arnold, who on his culture and “ sweetness and 
light” tide is very fairly expressed]inthe book, is not he, too, fallen? 
tin that tide only, I think. The classical poet of the Scholar Gipsy 
lives, and even his biblical criticisms, bis Literature ami Dogma, 
remain as a stage, at least, of an intellectual procession, a work 
which in its time had a large effect But was ever “ movement ” 
more futile than Matthew Arnold’s crusade of “ culture ” P It was, 
in fact, foredoomed to futility. To enlarge the culture of the 
cultivated, to lead them where they shall find useful food and widen¬ 
ing of vision, is an attempt of which the suocess is according to the 
power of him who attempts it. To show those who crave culture 
where they may find its beginnings, is the successful endeavour of 
him who has the teaching genius. But to rail at the uncultivated, 
to preaah the advantages of culture with a view of enticing those 
who do not even understand the preacher’s language—that is a 
proceeding an which no success awaits. If you explain to those who 
have an instinct and a desire for culture how beautiful a thing it is, 
you are superfluous; if you explain it to those who have no such 
instinot or detire they will not understand you. First it is neoesnry 
to wake the instinot or implant the desire. There may be more 
one way of doing this. Every way must be difficult and can be 
found only by inspiration or by infinite pains. But the way-oi 
bullying is most oertainly a hopeless way. It implies, too, the fault 
it seeks to correct. If you wish to improve the manners of an ill- 
mannered man, and by way of doing so first call him opprobrioas 
names and then draw his attention to your own superiority, he can 
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make a tolerably obvious retort, and whether he makes it or not, he 
is hardy likely to be impressed, to tremble and turn and be changed. 
To express a plain disgust for the mass of your fellow-oountrymen 
and claim for an infinitesimal minority a monopoly of social merits, 
is not likely either to convert the farmer or to improve the latter. And, 
in fact, the effect has been nothing. The really culturated gained 
nothing. The uncultivated—those of them who heard anything of 
the matter—were merely annoyed. The sham cultivated were 
oonfirmed in their own conceit, and certain misleading phrases— 
Barbarians, Philistine, and so forth—remain for the misuse of jour¬ 
nalists. And that is all. But twenty years ago many people thought 
that this crusade of Matthew Arnold was to work such miracles in 
social life as he declined to acoept in theology. 

Matthew Arnold is very fairly represented in The Ifctc Republic, 
given, of course, the touch of satire which came, and comes still, 
naturally to the author. I imagine that Mr. Mallock did not intend 
to give us Mr. Pater with the same verisimilitude. Mr. Bose’s com¬ 
placent and languid eulogies of life for art’s Bake are not to be fairly 
paralleled in his writings. I often think that even his admirers do Mr. 
Pater an injustice, from the inveterate habit of giving every man a 
label and never more than one. Mr. Pater was labelled a master of 
style, and so hardly any one was able to see that this style clothed a 
coherent, and by no means an unmanly, philosophy. This philosophy 
assuredly did not recommend its disoiples to sever themselves from the 
common life of their country: Mr. Pater was too really Greek for that 
heresy. Nor, apart from that, would the charming folly of Mr. Bose's 
ideas be fair, in point of intellect Bnd imagination, to the artist who did 
in very truth widen the culture of his time, by showing it a mode of 
reconstructing, valuing, and living in the past in its way unique. 
Nor, again, have I gathered from his friends that Mr. Pater talked 
like Mr. Bose. But Mr. Bose is a very fair caricature, sometimes a 
very fair portrait of a school, of a “ movement,” which found its best 
inspiration in Mr. Pater—and this, probably, was Mr. Mollock’s 
intention. Well, that movement also is gone from among us. For my 
part, I regret it a good deal. At its best it made a genuine appeal 
to detachment of appreciation in the arts, and even in its popular 
effect it produced something better than preceding ugliness. In 
some of its professions it was false, no doubt. It was not “ Greek ” 
nor even like the 'Italian or French Benaissanoe—not in the least. 
Plato and Aristotle alike would have regarded its ideal of a life apart 
from the State, solely devoted to artistic enjoyment, as something 
monstrous and horrible, and in the Italy of the Itenaissanoe artists were 
active artists, and their patrons statesmen. In this remoteness and 
exclusiveness it shared the fault of Matthew Arnold’s movement, a 
fault fatal to vitality. But beside its advantages of being both 
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charming in some respects and amusing in others, it had the indirect 
advantage of varying the monotony of English life and ideals. 
From being notoriously a nation of humours and eccentricities, we 
English seem to be becoming all exactly like one another, and the 
man whom we all try to be, and many of us ore, is a man incessantly 
talking about sports and games and devoting the chief energies of his 
body and mind to their pursuit. I do not depreciate Their value. 
All men need exercise, and some men need violent exercise. But the 
monotony is tedious, and moreover it is a handicap to us as a nation. 
The fanatical eulogists of “ athletics ” have persuaded themselves, 
heaven knows how, that our Empire was won by sports and games. 
If they will kindly go over in their minds the list of our greatest 
statesmen, soldiers, sailors—to say nothing of our poets and philo¬ 
sophers—and observe how many conformed to their own idea of the 
perfect Englishman, they may conceivably observe their mistake. 
The fact is that our greatest men have been as unlike that boasted 
hero, “ the average athletic Englishman,” as it is possible to imagine. 
This by the way. The “ (esthetic ” movement, an extreme on the 
other side, was a useful counterpoise and variety, and as I read of its 
beginnings in The New Republic I sighed for its passing. 

Out of all this change—slight in itself, perhaps, but remarkable 
for the brevity of the time—I find persons in the book whose ideas 
have sustained or increased their potency. The first is the old 
uncle, in whose classical villa the scene is laid. He, or his memory— 
for you remember he is dead,—would be merely part of the background 
if it were not for the pages his nephew reads from his memoirs. 
One set of pages is an ironical recommendation of Christianity on 
the ground that its prohibitions have added to our humour, and made 
our vices the more enjoyable. The other set form a vigorous 
satire, brilliantly imitated from Aristotle’s Ethics, against British 
snobbishness (I trust an apology is needed for refreshing your 
memory). The partial and wicked truth of such a recommendation 
of course continues to be true, and so—alas !—does the truth of the 
satire. If old Mr. Lawrence had lived another twenty years he 
would have noticed, to be sure, that there ore differences in our 
snobbishness, as for example that we value titles less and money 
more, and lje might have observed also that a larger number of 
people—in the greater uncertainty of onr social hierarchy—are 
content to take out the national characteristic in contempt of sets 
and coteries not their own. But these are trifles. Otherwise the 
deceased Mr. Lawrence remains truer for our time than most of the 
advanced folk who stayed in his house. The value of him, however, 
is literary and not historical. 

The other person in the book whose doctrine, as then presented, 
has not lost its force, but, on the contrary, makes a warmer appeal to 
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vs is—some of my readers may be surprised to learn—Mr. Herbert, 
who stands for Mr. Baskin. We are not concerned with bis 
criticism of art, which has now been rejected by the experts. Though 
(by the experts’ leave) his criterion of morality for the judgment of 
art was not so much radically false as narrow in his own connotation 
of it—for that the greatest art has been concerned with the genius of 
races and ages, and is, therefore, not a mere affair of arrangement of 
lines and colours, is surely a tenable view—still his criticism was 
narrow and inadequate, and it has passed away. It does not come 
into The New Republic. There we have Mr. Buskin in two 
aspects—in his fierce denunciation of certain features of contemporary- 
civilisation, and in his sympathy with the unequal lot of the poor. 
I think that in both these aspects he would meet with a far better 
understanding and a far more extensive agreement than he mot with 
when The New Republic was written. He would have to rise 
from the grave to meet with it, because we do not read the books of 
his period. But if he could do that, and talk to us in lecture 
rooms, and write to us in our Reviews, I am sure we should know 
what he meant far better than his contemporaries. 

When Mr. Mallock wrote his first book modern civilisation was 
still cock-sure of its virtues. Its critics were, one and all, regarded 
as eccentrics and dealers in paradox. Hardly any one doubted that 
swiftness of communication, extension of commerce and all that were 
of the essence of civilisation, even if they were not the whole of it. 
The great leaders of commerce gazed upon their new hideous houses, 
patted their capacious stomachs, and were convinced that they were 
the flower of all the ages. Thackeray had laughed at soldiers as un 
ornamental anachronism. The men of science crowed over discovery 
as though it were the same thing as understanding. The quality of 
towns did not matter ; the great tiling was that you could get from 
one to another ten times as quickly as your ancestors. You might 
have nothing better in your head than the latest price of coni, but 
being able to communicate this fact to a man thousands of miles 
away in a few minutes, you were a finer example of civilisation than 
I'lato. In England, twenty years ago, we were hardly beginning to 
come to the end of our national monopoly of commercial prosperity ; 
naturally we thought a merely material civilisation the best possible. 
The corresponding virtues, repression of violence, free scope- for 
enterprise and also for cunning, and *■ respectability,” which is the 
universal cloak of‘cunning, had it all their own way. Mr. Ruskiu 
laid his finger on the; weak spots in all tins. But we did not wince, 
we merely grinned at him. Then ho waxed angry, and accused our 
civilisation of ruining all that was fair and wholesome; he pointed to 
our factory chimneys shotting out the snn, and the pale faces of our 
factory hands. There was a murmur of surprise, because our manu¬ 
facturers had been taught by Messrs. Bright and < Vbden that they 
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were tho people, and that it was only wicked aristocrats and landr 
owners who were oppressors. But lew cared. . . . Now it is 
different. Seeing the results of our material civilisation for our¬ 
selves, its monotony and dreariness, the insipidity and vulgarity of 
the men it makes wealthy, and the exoeasive toil and emptiness in 
the lives of the men whose labour is the means, we begin to have our 
doubts. We find that the promised blessings of peace ahd universal 
goodness have not been secured, and that the incidental evils which 
were to pass away have grown and grown. Are we, after all, on tho 
•wrong lines ? Many of us think so; many more now than twenty 
years ag<f agree with Mr. Buskin. 

We have a stronger social reason than we had then for feeling that 
the lot of the poor—the labour which leaves no time nor energy for 
civilised recreation, and the pay which only just supports a tasteless 
life—is grievously unequal. The process which in this country is 
substituting, in the position of the main holders of wealth, for a 
class which had traditions of its own and had been there, so to speak, 
since our national memory, a class which has risen in the immediate 
past by the exploitation of labour or by successful cunning—this 
process had, of course, been going on for a very long time when The 
New Rep'tblie was written. But the last twenty years have seen a rapid 
acceleration of it. The philosophical difference may not he great. It 
may not, philosophically, matter to the unlucky mau whether the 
lucky one is “ the tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” or the first 
transmitter of a bulging pocket. Imaginatively it does matter to 
him, and we who, perhaps, are in neither category are more apt than 
twenty years agtl to sympathise with him. So when we read Mr. 
Herbert's strictures on bis oultured audience for thinking only of 
themselves, for taking no thought of the poor in their “ now 
republic,'’ and for calmly accepting the results of others’ labour, we 
find ourselves less surprised than they were. We feel that there is 
even iess essential difference between poor and rich than there was, 
and understand better the former's discontent. Mr. Herbert’s exhor¬ 
tations to preserve the belief in a future life in order to keep up the 
spirits of the poor iu this one, has a keener ring in its sardonic irony 
than it had then. 

I have written a dull essay on a lively hook. But that is the way 
of comment". We go to tho dull books when we want to make 
fun. I have simply written down these notes of differences, of decay, 
and growth, as they struck me. I will leave them as they stand, their 
connection unexplained, their central idea undeveloped. It is not 
worth while to do more, for all these “ movements ” and phases are 
hut fag ends of a national principle which has well-nigh exhausted 
itself. If the race is taking a fresh start there will he movements of 
better worth. If it is not, heaven help us. 


G. 8. Strkkt. 
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Since Mrs. Humphry Ward published Robert Elmer, and Mr. 
Gladstone •deemed it worthy of a serious refutation, probably so 
novel has roused such general interest as The History of Sir Richard 
Calmady. Certainly it has not yet been reviewed by a Prime 
Minister—possibly for that it will have to wait for n Liberal, or shall 
we say liberal Imperial, Administration—but lesser folk* have dis¬ 
cussed it with a fulness and frequency which may be thought to make 
further comment superfluous. For the most pan, however, it has 
been treated as though it stood alone, regardless of the fa. t that it is 
the seventh in a series of novels, all remarkable and all illustrating 
certain clearly-defined tendencies. Lucas Mulct may fairly claim U. 
be judged by her work as a whole. She might even urge that before 
she startled the world with the problem of a Sir lliebard Calmady 
she had been at pains to lead up to this extreme r ase by previous 
studies of types more or less exceptional. Indeed, a t omprel.onsive 
view of her work affords so curious a natural history oi the birth 
and growth of a taste for the abnormal, that it is, perhaps, worth 
while to trace its development in some detail. 

It is now eighteen years ago since she published her first novel, 
Mrs. Ijc, rimer. That was closely followed by ( 'oiintt . I 'tif .\ If i/it, 
A year or two later came A Counsel ofPcrfrtiou, and, in 1*91, after 
an interval, The Wayis 0 / Sin. Then a gap of five years, followed 
by The Carissima, and four years later by The (Jiurror. 
Finally, in 1901, comes Tin History of Sir Richard Cn/mmly. Clearly 
she does not work quickly, or she may not choose to give the world 
anything immature or unfinished, for the hooks afford conclusive 
evidence that they hare not been published in order of conception. 
Some of the personages of Sir Jlichanl Catmiuly are incidentally 
alluded to both in A Counsel of Perfection and in Tin Wuyrs of Sin, 
and in such a way as to leave no doubt that the latest novel was then 
in substance complete. Yet A Counsel of Perjntion was published 
as long ago as lkHS. Even without such an indication one might 
have divined that the mind which could conceive ’Sir Rh-hnrd 
Calmady was not making its first tentative entrance into the sphere 
of the abnormal. . Indeed, both the preceding books had dealt 
definitely with the supernatural, and The Carissimu explicitly 
annoonoed itself as “ a modem grotesque." But the beginnings lie 
further back still, and explain both the trend of Lucas Mulet's 
work and the high degree in which it has come to exhibit the defects 
of its qualities. 
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Without bandying about terms like “ realist ” and “idealist,” which 
have been so persistently' and so perversely misused as almost to have 
lost their meaning, one may recognise in her at once a strong belief 
in the power of spiritual influences, and a habit of mind, concrete, 
material, minutely observant. What she conceives she sees very 
solid and actual; she can tell you how it looks all round, where the 
light falls on jt, its colour, its taste, and its smell; in a -»ord, her 
world is all so vividly imagined as to leave very little to the 
imagination of her readers. Even the ghosts have not much that is 
elusive or insubstantial about them, and we are far mare ready to 
believe that the fairy lady of The Gatclet* Barrier left the trace of 
her footprints over the dewy turf than that she faded away from hex 
lover at the crowing of the cock. But to have so material a vision of 
the immaterial, to concentrate all the powers of a singularly 
observant mind upon the actual form and colour of the airy fabric of 
a vision, is to develop a faculty of actualising, which has its attendant 
dangers. 

Take the same faculty on the subjective side. No one realises 
with greater intensity than Lucas Malet the peculiar states of mind 
induced in the sensitive by influences of time and place, environment 
and atmosphere. When Mrs. Lorimer is held back from a second 
marriage by the sudden rattling down upon the floor of a wooden 
rosary, or again when in the Midlandshire garden she wakes up 
suddenly to see that thin white veil creeping over the sky, which in 
eastern England so often blots out all colour and wakes a little 
shuddering desolate wind, we feel that these things are symbolic in 
the best and truest‘sense. But little by little the constant con¬ 
nection of symbol and spiritual signification tends to substitute the 
•sign for the thing signified, and, given also on the writer’s side a 
certain preoccupation with physical detail, it easily degenerates into 
a mannerism and produces an effect anything but spiritual. 

This is the more serious as Lucas Malet starts with a very high 
conception of the value of symbolism, and a very definite and 
conscious intention to make it serve as an expression of spiritual 
truth. Indeed, if the phrase may be forgiven, she takes almost a 
sacramental view of life. Her careful choice of just those details 
which shall best convey the sense of spiritual conflict, seems to 
combine the ethical aim of the preacher with the selective instinct of 
the literary artist. In more senses than one she is a true daughter 
of Charles Kingsley. Moreover, in the earlier books she succeeds to 
an extraordinary degree in giving the inward and spiritual significa¬ 
tion its proper value. And she started at a very high level. For 
what is the theme of Mrs. Lorimer ? Nothing less than that hungojr 
and thirst after righteousness, that passion for spiritual perfection 
which possesses only those elect souls who, if the gods indeed lore 
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them, must surely die young. Going buck to the book again after 
eighteen years, one is struck afresh, not only with the beauty of the 
conception and the concentrated force which goes to its realisation, 
hut with the e x traordinarily finished execution in what must have 
been the work of a mere girl. Lucas Malet has done many things 
•ince, bigger things, perhaps, more daring and more complicated, but 
ehe has (tone nothing ao perfect in its way, so touched to finer issues, 
as this curiously moving little “ sketch in black and white." listen 
to its close:— 

“ The wiuii—which hail risen considerably in the course of the last hour, ami 
promised to clear the sky of clouds by mid-day—rushed through the swaying 
sree-lops, dashed the drops from the glistening laurels on either side the carriage 
drive, and cried and called plaintively round the gables of the old sandstone 
house. There was a little epace of silence between the two mvu who, each in his 
own way, had ao truly loved one woman. Then Ur. Mainwaring raised his hat, 
and standing there, uncovered, in the driving rain, said very calmly and 
reverently— 

“ * Ah, iny dear little l-iezie 1 God rest her sweet soul 1 * " 

The girl who could write like that at two or three and twonty, 
certainly deserved the serious recognition of contemporary criticism. 

Turn next to Colonel Entlerlg * Wife. Here Lucas Malet is work¬ 
ing out an idea already suggested in the earlier book. When 
Elizabeth Lorimer, still a girl and with the honeymoon but a few 
months behind her, is watching her husband's sufferings, we are told 
that they seemed to her “ strange, unnatural, hideous. In shrinking 
from the sight of suffering, she shrank a little from the sufferer too." 
This confused sense of fear and dumb rebellion, which in lic-r 
was but the quickening to spiritual growth, is in Colonel Enderby’» 
young wife the indication of an utter absence of soul at all. 
Jessie Enderby is an entirely modern and most vividly imagined 
variant of Fouque'a Undine. Brilliant, fascinating, delightful, and 
clingingly affectionate as long as the sun shines, she draws out uil 
that is tender and also all that is heroic in the middle-aged soldier 
who has giveu her his heart. But when suffering comes to him and 
the shadow threatens to fall on her, she shrinks back in selfish terror, 
and leaves him to die alone. For her the whole world and the glory 
of it, for Colonel Enderby the great opportunity pf his life; and, 
as Bertie Ames says, roused for ouco out of his half-mocking 
cynicism, “be had the wit to take it.” A very ordinary, prejudiced, 
stiff-necked English soldier and gentleman became something of a 
hero, and a very good imitation of a saint. 

It is in this book, perhaps, and in the Counul of Prrfrtioii 
which followed it, that Lucas Mulct comes nearest to realising a 
more or less conscious aim, which I seem to trace in most of her 
early work. She is greatly preoccupied with the nature of holiness. 
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she desires above all things to picture a saint. In a beautiful article 1 
whiok she contributed to this Review on the appearance of the Life 
of General Gordon, she enumerated the various marks, the moral 
“ stigmata,” whioh distinguish the saints. Fanaticism, fatalism, 
osoeticism, these stand first; but the saint is also a man of war, a 
person of simple views and impatient of opposition, self-reliant in 
his judgmentsf with a grasp of abstract ideas and a tendency to apply 
them literally and logically to facts, which not infrequently leads 
others to call him mad. Just “this power of bridging the gulf 
between principles and facts, things of the spirit and things of the 
flesh, things temporal and things eternal,” is the very key-note of the 
saintly character. The true saint may be a celibate warring against 
the body; he is also a sacramentalist very deeply concerned in that 
body’s redemption. 

Opinions may differ as to this definition of saintliness, but that 
sacramental symbolism tends very definitely towards materialism the 
history of the Catholic Church throughout the ages testifies only too 
plainly. Moreover, Kingsley’s daughter, quite apart from her own 
idiosyncrasies of temperament, must almost have been bom an adherent 
of the flesh-and-blood school of robust religious thinking. She ought 
also to have been bom a Protestant, but perhaps muscular Christi¬ 
anity, when it takes feminine shape and indulges in less open-air 
exercise and combativeness, is apt to seek satisfaction in a religion 
whioh makes other appeals to the senses. Anyway, it is not given 
to a mind like hers to picture the pure, passionless type of unworldli- 
ness which, for instance, George Eliot has drawn for us in Dinah 
Morris. There is a real saint, of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
intent upon one single purpose, the saving of souls. To such, as to 
the nun of tko Holy Grail in Tennyson’s poem, it is alone given to 
see heaven opened and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the sons of men. 

Whether from inability to realise the type or a growing disinclina¬ 
tion for it, Lucas Malet certainly seems to have decided that sinners 
were more interesting. She by no means ceases to be a moralist; 
in Th-- Way* of Sin she preaches her most striking sermon. But 
she does it by portraying the sins and sufferings of struggling 
and repentant Jnimanity, and leaves spiritual perfection for disem¬ 
bodied ghosts. The Way* of Sin marks an important step forward 
in her work, an advance upon lines already suggested in Colonel 
Enderhg’s Wife. The Conner! of Perfection, which intervened, had 
less of the flesh-and-blood element. In some ways it is the most 
spiritually-minded of all her hooks, but, except The Carimima, which 
is a failure altogether, it is also the least interesting. Not that there 
is not something very touching in the pathetic figure of the gentle 
.13 "Tin' «t th« Sainta," Foiitkiqutlt 8«ntf. SeplemW, 18S5. 
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middle-aged lady, who makes almost her first acquaintance with life 
and gains absolutely her first knowledge of lore when thirty-odd 
years of daughterly devotion have faded her delicate prettiness. 
Lydia Canteen is rather like the New England nuns of Miss Mary 
Wilkins’ stories; there is something transatlantic about her, and 
she is the only Puritan type which I can recall in Lucas Mslet’s work; 
but thcragh she is well realised, Dr. Casteen is too like the Dr. 
Gasaubon of Middleman }/, and he suffers by the comparison. 

The Wages of Sin is on a different plane altogether, and it 
challenges attention from the outset by the boldness of its portraiture 
and the outspokenness of its canons of art. It is never very easy to 
decide when a writer is, or is not, speaking in her own proper person ; 
but this description of the hero is, to say the least of it, significant:— 

“ Colthurst revelled in incongruities. There was unquestionably a sinister 
vein in him, a rather morhid enjoyment of all that isstrange, jarring, unexpevtvd. 
abnormal. Some persons indeed have gone so far as to accuse him of a love of 
actual physical deformity and a relish of horror for mere horror's sake. No doubt 
hie power of appreciation was widely catholic, his view of beauty an original one. 
Yet he invariably, as far as I could see, rejected that which was unnatural or 
unsavoury, unless the presentation of it formed so essential a part of bis subject 
that to omit it was to spoil the point of the story. If it was a necessary part of 
the drama, he portrayed it with an honest and fearless hand. And ".lint he 
probably enjoyed doing so I am not prepared to deny. In truth, the number »f 
artists—in any department—who have the gift of calling spades *pu<ler, rather 
than agricultural implements, is a very small one. To ask them not to exercise 
this distinguishing gift, when they do possess it, is a trifle hard. A tiiile useless, 
too, perhaps ; for unless they are contemptibly false to the demands of their own 
talent they certainly will not listen to you." 

Is this to be taken merely as a bit of psychological analysis, as an 
elucidation of Colthurst’s character, or is there a bint of apology, a 
forestalling of probable criticism upon a later work V Listen again 
to Antony Hammond at the end of The Carissitua : — 

“ For there is no denying, Art does fix the mind, uuwholesomcdy, unscientifi¬ 
cally. upon extremes, upon all that which lies outside ordinary experience. It 
runs alternately to the Golden Mouses of the Gods and the Newgate Calendar. . . . 
It persistently exalts the abnormal as against the normal,the individual as against 
the race, the variation as against the type." 

We arc the more inclined to credit Lucas Malet with having been 
preoccupied, from the first, with the place of the abnormal in art, 
because indications of such a tendency are not wanting in tbc earlier 
novels. There ih first the insistent dwelling upon physical pain. As 
we hAve seen, this plays a large part in Mrs. Lorinnr, and is the 
central motive of Colonel Enderhy's Wife. In the first case it is the 
woman who suffers, and she finds safety at lost in accepting the 
suffering. In the second it is the man, whilst the woman shows her 
soullesaness by an unnatural shrinking. In both cases the writer 
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makes so fine a use of her motive that one hesitates to cavil at her 
choice; but if it is unnatural to refuse suffering altogether, it is not 
the mark of a sane and healthy mind to dwell shudderingly upon its 
details. Nevertheless, it is a very common feminine characteristic. 
It is not only that women will aooept pain; they insist upon oherishing 
and embracingjt. Given a mystical mind, this may raise the soul to 
the heights of religious ecstasy; given a mind of the other type, you 
will probably get something very like the almost brutal realism of 
mediaeval books of devotion. Lucas Millet certainly does not err on 
the side of the mystics. 

Again, there is her symbolical vein. She can make the invisible 
present with a terrible reality. Take this account of old Matthew 
Enderby’s death:— 

But a rapid change cams over Matthew Enderby. He stretched out both 
arms with a sudden convulsive gesture, as though he was pushing away from him 
an actual and visible pretence. 

“ ‘ Ah,’ he cried hoarsely. 1 Good God! what—what’s this 1 ’ 

" Then he fell back heavily against the pillows. The old terrier awoke with a 
start, and uttering a low whimpering howl, its hair bristling, and its tail 
between its legs, crouched shivering up against the high footboard of the 
bedstead.” 

It is extraordinarily vivid. Maeterlinok never made an unseen 
presence more strongly felt; bat if you oompare the two writers, it 
is not Lunas Malet who comes first in spirituality. Maeterlinck’s is 
the subtler appeal; the one thrills the senses, where the other moves 
the soul. • 

The symbolic part which the monkey plays in emphasising Jessie 
Enderby’s lack of soul, the use of material accessories to indicate 
states of mind, and last, but not least, the marked tendenoy to dwell 
upon physical pecnliarities, am all indications of the same spirit. 
Indeed, though the last is a minor matter, it degenerates into a 
mannerism, which, in the later books, becomes positively tiresome. 
Mr. Mainwaring, in Mrs. Larimer, stioks out his underlip, but he 
only does it three times. In The Wages of Sin Kent Crookenden 
protrudes his under-jaw almost every time that he takes the stage, 
and one can only devoutly wish that James Colthurst would 
occasionally forbear to stammer, and now and again leave bis collar 
alone. Mr. Denison, in A Counsel of Perfection, must have spent 
pretty nearly bis whole time running into -people. As to the heroine 
of The Caristima, her lips frame themselves into the suggestion of a 
Idas with the frequency and regularity of an animated waxwork, 
whilst Percy Garrard is as invariably heralded by his grunt as is the 
here of a Wagnerian opera by his own peculiar leit-motiv. 

Moreover, one cannot aoquit Lucas Malet of a oertain predilection 
for ugliness. All these little personal peculiarities are just the 
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awkward, unsightly tricks which have as unhealthy fascination for ns 
when our nerves are out of order. Sensitive folk in health are as a 
rule only too glad to forget them; hut for a certain type -of 
observant mind they undoubtedly have their attraction. Sometimes, 
too, she is really unkind to her characters, and those the best of 
them. Why should poor Cecilia Farrell, her husband’s early love, 
be ushered into Jessie' Enderby’s drawing-room in a flapping wet 
waterproof, and at last struggle out of it only to disclose a long 
lean person adorned with an uncompromising woollen cross-over ? I 
have never quite forgiven Lucas Malet for making the saintly Cecilia 
so unforgettably ridiculous. It' is really almost an abuse of strength. 
If you draw with indelible ink, you should not put pen to paper so 
lightly. 

Yet how excellent they are, these little thumb-nail sketches of 
society types, which are strewn through all the novels. There 1 b the 
little American wife in The Gatelest Barrier, with her social 
ambitions and her serene self-satisfaction. Could anything be more 
delightfully characteristic than her oomplacent remark that the 
mourning tar Lawrence’s uncle and the necessary retirement afforded 
her the opportunity of giving her family a “ lovely ” summer ? “ It 
might have been a catastrophe; I have made it into an occasion. 
They appreciate that.” Or there is Mm. Crookenden, in The Wages 
of Sin, whose appearances are so few, hut whose pettinesses are 
so individual. And Lord Shotover, Lady Louisa Barking, Lord 
Fallowfield, Ludovie Quayle, all drawn to the life, with something of 
Thackeray’B incisiveness of satire, and not a little of Thackeray’s 
skill of compelling instant recognition. 

So close and conscientious an observer of human nature must 
needs he greatly oocupied with the workings of passion. Lucas 
Malet desires, and rightly desires, to see life whole. like her father, 
Bhe goes hack to nature, hut unlike him she belongs to an age of 
problem novels and problem plays. Moreover, the possibility of observ¬ 
ing humanity at first hand is limited by social conventions. Does 
that, perhaps, explain a certain want of proportion, rather frequently 
noticeable in feminine fiction ? Either passion fills too large a place 
or it is scarcely allowed for at all. I do not mean to include Lucas 
Mulct's novels amongst “ feminine fiction.” They are altogether too 
virile, and yet there is a touch of exaggeration, which does not 
suggest masculine) authorship. Compare, for instance, her handling 
of the scenes between Sir Bichard and Helen de Vallorhes with 
George Meredith’s treatment of a similar incident in The Ordeal of 
Biekard FeoereL Perhaps she ought to he placed in a class apart, 
hut it is certainly not a class which turns its hack upon the relations 
of the sexes Art is not always in the Golden Houses of the Gods, 
and a cultivated taste for the abnormal is apt to sicken at ordinary fare. 
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For this weakening of the mental' palate, as for any failure of 
bodily function, there axe two kinds of remedies, change of subjeot or 
increase of stimulus. Lucas Malet has tried them both, whether 
simultaneously or in succession it is difficult to judge. With Jessie 
Enderby she had come near the abnormal, in Lydia Casteen she had 
tried to exalt the spiritual. It was open to her to turn her back 
upon exceptions, to oonoentrate her attention upon the doings of flesh- 
mid-blood mortals, and to give full play to her power of vivid and 
dramatic presentation. She did this in The Wages of Sen, and she 
produced her finest novel. Or she might carry her love of the 
abnormal a step further, and seek in alien soil inspiration not lightly 
to be come by in the well-trodden ways of English life or English 
fiction. The result in The Carissima was farce, in The Gateless 
Barrier a spiritual romance, of which the spirituality was not the 
most striking characteristic. 

It is not given to many writers to deal successfully with the super¬ 
natural ; certainly it is given to very few to combine the two worlds 
without producing an effect more inoongruous than convincing. Yet 
it was just this which, following her Eastern models, Lucas Malet 
attempted. The Oriental, with something of the mind of a child, has 
a curious matter-of-factneas about introducing his ghoBts. Eor him 
the supernatural can enter the mortal sphere with no shook of the un¬ 
expected, whilst we unbelieving Westerners need a special atmosphere, 
a sacred aura breathing round us, or at least Borne initiatory cere¬ 
monies such as preceded the mysteries. When Kudyard Kipling 
tells his tale, “ At the End of the Passage,” the exotio character of 
the surroundings goes to help the illusion. But when the unearthly 
visitant turns up in the hall of a Swiss hotel, the emotion it excites is 
apt to he something less dignified than terror. Yet the hero of The 
Carissima, “ who has been to the end of the world and looked over the 
wall,” who “ has seen the Tbing-too-Much,” irresistibly recalls some 
of those In di a n stories. Certainly The Carissima contains every one 
of Luoas Malet’s faults intensified, balanced by very few of her 
merits. Even the social satire has degenerated into caricature. 
There is repetition, there is over-emphasis, there is a constant strain¬ 
ing after the expression of the inexpressible, and in place of a shadowy 
and insubstantial horror there is only the very fully materialised and 
grotesque image of a dog. It is aU very well for Hamlet to say of 
poor Yorick’s skull, “ And smelt so P Pah! ” ; but a skull is a 
material objeot, and we utterly refuse to believe in a ghost which 
leaves so strong a scent behind it. 

The Gateless Barrier avowedly takes its inspiration from Japan. 
For its artistic effect it must depend upon the contrast between its 
ghostly and its corporeal heroines, and upon the degree in which the 
reader’s imagination eon realise the double life of the hero, who i» 
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both the re-incarnation of the spiritual lady’s lover, and the husband 
of the very matter-of-fact and entirely modem American wife. 
Delicate as is the workmanship, it must be confessed that it is only 
when Luoas Malet treads on solid ground that she is absolutely con¬ 
vincing. The house with its suggestiveness, the old man dying 
upstairs,*the tapestry curtain symbolising the lusts qf the flesh, all 
that is of the earth earthy, has almost the aotuality of an experience. 
But the fairy lady is neither insubstantial ghost nor human love. 
She gives us no thrill, she awakens in us no obstinate questionings, 
and however many Bast-Indiomen Lawrence may see Sailing down 
Channel, we refuse to believe that he is a re-incarnated spirit moving 
about in worlds half realised. He is far more himself when he Btands 
in Virginia’s American drawing-room, and tells her with brutal 
British directness that life is very frequently indelicate. 

And what of Sir Richard Calmady ? Does it not show every one 
of the tendencies traced in this article carried to their extremest 
point P The artist has, indeed, asserted both her right and her 
capacity to call a spade a spade. There are pages which, if read at 
all, can only be read through the eyelashes. They hurt like the 
sudden view of a street acoident, they are as intolerable as the sight 
of a surgical operation. But side by side with them there are pages, 
and those the majority, quite as beautiful, perhaps more beautiful, 
than anything to be found in the earlier novels. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to acquit Lucas Malet of a deliberate wish to shock average 
susoeptibilities by the choice of a theme, essentially cruel and running 
counter not only to the artistic tradition, which is as old as the Greeks, 
but also, as she herself suggests in not a few passages in the novel, to 
the healthy instincts of the higher types of humanity. Yet she might 
argue that only thus could she have brought into fullest relief the 
beautiful figure of Katherine, tragic in her love and suffering, 
sublime in the unselfish devotion of her perfect motherhood. 

She might use this argument, and yet leave us unconvinced. No 
doubt it is a question of balance of effects, but surely the abnormal, 
the grotesque, whatever may be its proper position in art, should at 
least be used sparingly. Was it necessary to write scene after scene, 
each bringing home only the same truth, the cruelty of Bichard’s 
deformity? Does even the desire to see life whole quite justify 
“ The Bake’s Progress ” ? Indeed, is that a drawing from life, or a 
distorted reflecti&n, seen through the prism of French fiction F And 
would a judgment, not a trifle warped by prolonged Btudy of 
exceptions, have created so inhuman a temptress as Helen do 
Vailorbes ? But if these questions have answers, it is for tho 
authoress, not for the critic, to make them. 


Janet E. Hogarth. 
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Six years ago I read before the Economic and Statistical Section of 
the British Association, and subsequently published in the Economic 
Journal, a paper on the probability of a cessation of the growth of the 
population of England in the course of the present century. I drew 
attention to the fact that for some years the number of births in 
England had been nearly stationary, in spite of the increase of popula¬ 
tion, and showed how, if that continued, and mortality and migration 
remained as they were in 1881-91, the increase of population would 
gradually grow smaller and smaller, till it became trilling by the 
middle, and non-existent by the end, of the century. 

The three conditions have not been fulfilled. The births, instead 
of remaining quite stationary, have slightly increased, mortality has 
somewhat decreased, and the large net loss by migration has been 
almost completely swept away. Consequently the increase of popula¬ 
tion in the last decade of the nineteenth century was larger than that 
of the decade 1881-91. 

It would be rash indeed, however, to conclude from this that the 
probability of a cessation of growth within the twentieth century has 
diminished. The decrease of mortality we may hope will be con¬ 
tinuous, but no very great augmentation of population can be expected 
from this cause. A diminution of mortality which raised the average 
duration of life from forty-five to fifty years would be enormous, but 
it would only increase by one-ninth the population which could be 
kept up by a given number of births. The loss by migration cannot 
disappear more than once, and I suppose few will contend that Great 
Britain is likely to go still further, and become a country which gains 
considerably by migration. The one factor of great and permanent 
importance is clearly the natality—the chance that persons reaching 
maturity will have children—and this has been steadily diminishing 
since about 1884. 

What is called the “birth-rate ” fell from nearly 36 per thousand 
to not much over 29 per thousand in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century; but this rate, being merely the ratio of births in the year to 
the total population of the middle of the year, including children, 
does not show either accurately or fully the diminution of natality. 
Natality must be reckoned in relation to the number of persons of 
suitable age, if we are to avoid the absurdity of supposing it has 
increased when, for example, the population has been reduced by the 
deaths of old women or the emigration of children. 

voi,. lxxi. if.s. o o 
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To get a perfectly aeourate measure of natality in a country wo 
ought to know eraotly how many people there are of oertain ages, 
and weight these ages carefully aooording to the normal distribution 
of births. But this is impossible, even in census years, and so wo 
must fall hack on rougher methods. A rough measure of changes in 
natality m%y be obtained by comparing the number of births in each 
year with the number of persons reaching something liksf the average 
age of marriage in that year. We do not, of course, know the 
number of persons reaching this age in each year exactly, but we 
know that if mortality and migration remain the same, it is exactly 
proportionate to the number of persons horn a certain number of years 
before. We may begin, therefore, by comparing the number of 
persons bom in each year with the number bom, say, twenty-six 
years before, remembering to allow for changes in mortality and 
migration before we deduce oonolusions. 

The following table shows the number of births which took place 
in each of the years 1877-1900 in proportion to every hundred which 
were registered twenty-six years earlier. 


Year. 




Births. 

Your. 




Mirth* 

1877 

. 



144 

1889 




122 

1878 




143 

1890 




117 

1879 




144 

1891 




122 

1880 




139 

1892 




lift 

1881 

. 



139 

1393 




lift 

1882 

. 



135 

1894 




113 

1833 

, 

e 


134 

1895 




lift 

1884 


* 


138 

1B9G 




115 

1885 

e 

■ 


130 

1897 




lift 

188G 

• 



132 

1898 


• 


112 

1887 

• 



127 

1899 


• 


112 

1888 

■ 



123 

1900 


• 


108 


It will be seen that, allowing for chance ups and downs, there has 
been a very steady fall in the ratio. Defective but gradually im¬ 
proving registration from 1851 to 1874 doubtless accounts for some 
small portion of the fall, but against this we have to set the necessary 
allowances for alteration in mortality and migration, both of which 
go to strengthen the table as an indication of a fall in natality. It is 
oertain that of a hundred persons bom in 1874 more reached the age 
of twenty-six than of a hundred persons bom in 1851, so that if we 
could have the ratio of the tnrths of each year to the survivors only, 
instead of to the whole number of those bom twenty-six years earlier, 
we should have a table showing a larger fall. 

It is more difficult to gauge the effect of changes in migration. 
Emigration was much larger in the eighties than in the seventies, 
and remained considerable till 1893, after which it disappeared: 
people emigrate most largely between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
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five. From these faots we may conjecture that a smaller proportion 
of the survivors of the persons bom twenty-six years earlier remained 
in the country from some time after 1880 till about 1895, than in the 
earlier and later years of the period, so that if migration were properly 
allowed for we should probably get a more moderate fall down to 
about 1895, but a steeper one afterwards. Neither mortality nor 
migration, therefore, appears to require us to weaken in any way the 
effect of the table. 

A decline of natality may be due to a decline of illegitimaoy, a 
decline in nuptiality (the chances of being married), or a decline in the 
number of births per marriage. The present decline is partly caused by 
the decline of illegitimacy, but this is a small matter, with no luge 
influence. Nuptiality possibly declined somewhat in the middle of the 
period but revived towards the end. The really important cause of the 
decline seems to have been a diminution in the number of children 
bom to each marriage or, to be more accurate, bom within a limited 
period to each marriage, since we have not before us a long enough 
period to make it certain that there has not been a postponement of 
births rather than an absolute reduction. 

To guess at the number of ohildren per marriage by comparing 
the births of a particular year with the marriages of that year is 
obviously useless, since the births of one year do not depend mu oh 
upon the marriages of that year and do depend very much on 
those of the year before, a good deal on those of the year before that, 
a little leas on those of the year before that, and so on. In order to 
■allow for the marriages of earlier years I have calculated for each 
year what may be called a weighted marriage figure, consisting of the 
sum of 2*5 per cent, for the marriages of that year, 20 per cent, of 
those of the first year before that, 17'5 per cent, of those of the seoond 
year before, and so on, the percentages for the earlier years being 15, 
12-5,10, 7-5, 5, 3-75, 2*5, 175, 1*25 and 0*75. If this is a tolerably 
correct representation of the average distribution of births over the 
years of married life—and a good deal of variation in it will be 
found to make little difference—then the ratio between the number 
of legitimate births in each year and the weighted marriage figure 
will indicate the natality per marriage. In the following table this 
ratio is given for the past half-century:— 



Hutto. | 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

.Yew. 

Ratio. 

1S51 

392 

1857 

3-97 

1803 

j 

4-10 

1809 

4*09 

1852 

4-01 

1858 

3-90 

1864 

4-17 ! 

1870 

4-19 

1853 

3-87 

1859 

4*10 

! 1805 

4'14 

1871 

419 

1854 

3-UO 

I860 

4*01 

! 1S6(! 

4-09 

1S72 

4-29 

1855 

3-85 

i 1801 

4*03 

1867 

4-10 

1673 

4-22 

1856 

397 

j 1862 

4-15 

j 1808 

416 

1874 

4-26 


o o 2 
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Tear. 

Batio. 

Year. 

Batio. 

Veer. 

Batio. 

Year. 

Batio. 

1R76 

4-18 

1882 

4-36 

1888 

4-21 

1895 

401 

1876 

4-31 

1883 

4-35 

Kill 

4-08 

1896 

3-94 

1877 

4-30 

1884 

436 

1891 

4-21 

1897 

3-88 

1878 

4-30 

1885 

4-27 

1892 

4-05 

1898 

3-80 

1878 o 

4-28 

1880 

4-32 

1893 

4-05 

Kl 

3-74 

1880 

4*34 

1887 

4-24 

1894 

3-eo 

1900 

3 63 

1881 

4-30 

1888 

4-20 






It -will be seen that at the beginning of the period the ratio was a 
little below 4, that it rose to about 4J in the early eighties and has- 
since declined to about 3g.‘ The rise in the first period is to be 
accounted for in port by the deficient but gradually improving 
registration of births. The decline of the last sixteen years is also 
observable in Scotland, so that the inclusion of that country would 
not much alter the ratios, and I therefore entitle this article “ The 
Decline of Natality in Great Britain,” though I have not got out 
the Sootch figures in the same detail as the English. 

It would be extremely difficult to answer exactly the obvious 
question, Whatmust the ratio be in order that a stationary population 
may be permanently maintained ? The simple answer, “ Two, one to 
replace the father and one the mother ” is clearly insufficient, because 
mature bachelors and spinsters must be replaced as well as married 
people, and when we have added something for this requirement we 
must increase the whole by at least forty per oent. to replace those 
who die before they attain the parental age, and decrease it by only 
about ten per cent, for second marriages. The necessary ratio is 
therefore probably a little above 3. We may conclude that 
another sixteen years decline of natality per marriage at the same 
rate as that of the last sixteen years would dry up the source of the 
natural increase of population. The increase would of course 
actually continue some time longer, but at a decreasing rate as the 
mortality increased with the increasing average age of the people. 

The decline of natality has been attributed to a very great number 
of different causes, but I do not remember ever having seen it 
attributed to a cause which is likely to exercise less influence in the 
immediate future than in the immediate past. We ought therefore 
to admit frankly that there is at any rate a considerable probability 
of the disappearance of the natural increase of population—the excess 
of births over deaths—in Great Britain within the present century. 
So for as Great Britain alone is concerned 1 cannot see that there is 
much reason for lamenting the fact. The island is already tolerably 

(1) Th'ibirthiof 1900 havenot yet been distinguished into legitimate and illegitimate. 
Tito figure in the table is based on the assumption that the proportions remained as in 
18W. 
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foil. With another ten millions or so it would be as lull as any 
reasonable person can desire to see it. 

But what of the British Empire beyond the seas, and the whole 
British raoe P It has been the fashion for so many years to talk of 
our over-populated island, and the necessary overflow to other lands, 
that politicians (who are always ten years behind) are still 3oing it; 
but what are the most recent facts ? That in the last ten years 
Great Britain has had no civil overflow whatever. The whole net 
emigration, according to the figures provided by the censuses and the 
registration of births and deaths, only amounted to 123,461, which is 
considerably less than what may be called the military net emigration 
—the number of 'soldiers who had been sent out and who had not 
returned at the date of the census, because still buried—alive or dead 
—in South Africa. The conditions of trade at home and across 
the Atlantic will probably, before long, be more favourable to 
emigration, and emigration may revive, but the decline of natality, if 
it continues, must make that revival temporary and unimportant. 
The waste places of the Empire must not look to Great Britain to 
send them more people than she receives from Europe. The great 
stream of Irish emigration, which has added more millions to the 
population of the United States than ever lived in Ireland, is not 
likely to he diverted to the British colonies, and so the British 
dominions beyond the seas will have to rely on their own natural 
increase and the immigration of foreigners. 

As to the natality ( in the colonies and dependencies, statistics are 
lamentably deficient, but there seems to he little doubt that while 
the natality of some non-European elements and some non-British 
European elements, such as the Erench-Canadians and Cape Dutch, 
is considerable, that of the people of British extraction is small and 
decreasing. The whole European population of the British colonies 
and dependencies scarcely amounts to twelve millions, and ten of 
these are in the Canadian Dominion and Australasia. About 
■Canadian natality and mortality there seems to be little direct 
information, hut we know that the total increase of population in the 
■enormous area covered by the Dominion was 839,000 in 1871-80, 
•508,000 in 1881-91, and only 506,000 in 1891-1901. When we 
reflect that this 506,000 Includes gain by migration as well ob 
natuml increase, and remember that Scotland, with a population 
800,000 less to Btort with, had a natural increase of 500,000 
in the same decade, we cannot fail to admit that the natality 
■of the Canadian population must he low. If the natality of the 
Erenoh portion is high, as is often alleged, the natality of the British 
■portion must he that muoh the lower. 

In regard to Australasia, we have more direct information, which 
indicates that the natality is both low and decreasing. In 1891 the 
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nx oolonies of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand, with a total population of 
three and three-quarter millions, had 126,059 births, a low figure if 
we take into aooount the immigration, which rednoes the average age 
of the population. But in 1898 the number had sunk to 112,805, 
and in 1899 it only got up again to 114,274. The figures for 
Western Australia are not forthcoming, but we need not look to 
mining camps for high natality. Thus there seems to he little hope 
of the oolonies peopling themselves, and unless the British raoe 
within the Empire can succeed, as it has done outside the Empire, 
in engrafting into itself foreign dements, a continuance of the 
decline of natality at home will cause it to become one of the little 
nations, or at any rate to hill with the french into the second class. 
It is already immensely outnumbered by tbe Russians in the 
dominions of the Tsar and hy the white citizens of the United States. 
It is very considerably outnumbered hy the Germans in the German 
Empire. It will soon he much more outnumbered. I have never 
heard any suggestion that Russian natality m declining—and there is 
great room for reduction in Russian mortality-—so that the Russian 
population may he expected to increase enormously. German natality 
does appear to he falling, hut not so rapidly as British, and it is still 
much higher. The natality of the old English element in the 
United States is believed to he falling, hut immigration and the 
higher natality of the non-English elements will probably long 
suffice to increase the population of the United States at a rapid 
rate. 


Edwin Cannan. 



ORGANISING THE THEATRE. 


A witty friend of mine hag been comparing the National Theatre ques¬ 
tion to the Three Blue Balls of Charles Lamb’s quondam schoolfellow, 
Bob Allen. Bob is immortalised in that one of the last Essays of 
Elia which discusses the newspapers of the late eighteenth century. 
It was easy "to detect the oolumns in which his pen had been at work. 
“ When wit failed or topics ran low there constantly appeared the 
following: * It irf not generally known that the three blue halls at the 
pawnbrokers’ shops ore the ancient arms of Lombardy. The 
Lombards were the first money-brokers in Europe.’ Bob has done 
more to set the public right on this important point of blazonry 
than the whole College of Heralds.” By the same token, nowadays, 
we oan each of us make a shrewd guess at the authorship of news¬ 
paper articles and criticisms. The hand of my witty friend himself 
may he traced with certitude, for example,by the fine classical flavour of 
his allusions. What Ring Charles’s head was to Mr. Dick, so to him are 
the Poetics of Aristotle. His readers may remind him that “ il 
s’agit d’une comedie nonvelle et non pas d’Ariatote et de sa Poetique,” 
but to no purpose. His learning will out in his articles as surely as 
the names of titled acquaintances would find a way into the conversa¬ 
tion of Major PendenniB. However, to return to his comparison, 
the point of it lies here. A plea for theatrical reform serves, 
according to him, the same purpose as Bob Allen’s three blue balls. 
It makes its appearance at regular intervals “ when wit fails or topics 
run low.” Now such a comparison is “ no doubt entertaining and 
highly agreeable in its way,” as Mr. Britton, according to Hazlitt, 
said of Jade Taylor’s anecdotes, hut it is not otherwise to the point. 
It is only during quite recent years that the demand for a National 
Theatre haB become persistent. The idea had been vaguely talked of 
now and again by a few persons specially interested in the Drama, 
who foresaw the state of things to which the theatrical development 
of the last half-century must inevitably lead. Only for a few years 
past has it attracted general notice, and been made the subject of 
general discussion. It is not a sporadic, growth, showing now here, 
now there, and dying ere it had time to he alive. *It has taken root 
in the public mind and has made steady progress, until from grains of 
scattered seed there bids fair to spring up a noble tree. 

When I wrote two years ago in these pages in favour of a National 
Shakespearean Theatre (moved thereto at that moment by the perform¬ 
ances of Mr. Benson’s company at the Lyceum), I soarcely dared to 
hope for any immediate result. I certainly did not suppose that 
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within twice twelve months the establishment of such a playhouse 
would have become, as the saying goes, a question of practical 
politics. Even now I am doubtful whether we are not moving too 
fast, whether we do not run the risk of building upon sand instead of 
waiting till we can lay foundations in the solid rock of popular 
approval. * A long stride forward has been made since this year 
began. Various articles had disposed a number of thoughtful minds 
to the consideration of the matter, but there needed something more 
to bring it prominently before the public at large. When I was 
invited to tell the members of the 0. P. Club exootly whj* a National 
Theatre was wanted and what it might do, I had no expectation 
that my words would attract any notice. The subject did, however, 
attract wide notice. A lecture is an event, and in our businesslike 
community an event, something that has happened, is far more 
important than something that has merely been written. If a 
Cabinet Minister makes a speech of an hour, he gets three columns in 
the newspapers next day, each column representing twenty minutes' 
talk. If he publishes a book, it is reviewed at most in a column and a 
half. Yet the book may be the fruit of many yearn’ research or 
reflection, while the speech may have been made up in the train on 
the way to the place of meeting. Thus it is, I suppose, that “ A 
National Theatre ” has lately become a heading fa-Tmimr to newspaper 
readers. For the one “ event ” was soon followed by others. Even 
an actor-manager made a speech, taking up the plea that had been 
urged. Even so serious a body as the London Trades Council made 
formal petition to the London County Council for the establishment 
under municipal control of “ a playhouse at which first-class perform¬ 
ances could be witnessed at popular prices, as was the case in many 
-cities on the Continent.” Even the author of Drury Lane melo¬ 
dramas came forward with a cut-and-dried scheme, suggesting 
certain lines, artistic and financial, upon which a National Theatre 
might be called into being. 

It is hardly worth while, I am afraid, to examine very closely into 
the proposals of Mr. Ceod Haleigh. They were, as one would expect 
from a clever man, closely reasoned, dearly explained, well within 
the boundaries of the posable, drawn up with a wide knowledge of 
the working of theatres. Mr. Haleigh, too, was undoubtedly right 
when he said that nothing could he expeoted at present from the 
Government, and Very little more than benevolent neutrality from the 
County Council. Mr. John Bums is all for an immediate appeal to 
the authorities. He pointed out that over 300,000 people nightly 
attended the places of entertainment in and about London. But 
what are these amongst so many P And how many amongst these are 
as yet persuaded of the advantages that a National Theatre would 
bring in its train P Mr. Bums cited as well the example of the 
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carpenters stone-masons. "Wien the opprentioeship system dis- 
appeared, no maohineiy existed for teaching the young carpenter and 
tie young stone-mason their trades, so the demand was made for. 
Polytechnic Institutes and schools of craft, and both came Kato 
existence, some supported by private benevolence, many others by the 
ratepayer. I#t actors and actresses, said Mr. Burns, oomhine after 
the fashion of the craftsmen. Let them say to the municipality, 

“ Give us the 'means of learning our business: set up a municipal 
theatre and training-school. ” The analogy might pass, if it were 
not a notorious fact that actors never have combined for any purpose, 
and do not seem in the least likely to make any united effort to this 
end. It is not from the theatrical profession that the ory for theatrical 
reform goes up. The demand is put forward by .playgoers kept 
away from the theatre by the lack of plays worth seeing.. Mr. Fred 
Kerr is an actor of education and intelligence, but he admitted at the 
O. P. Club’s dismission that he did not know why anyone wanted a 
theatre on different lines from the theatres of to-day. That is the 
frame of mind in which the bulk of the theatrical profession approaches 
the subject. If we could only hope to reach our end by the road of 
a oombined demand on the part of stage-players, we might as well 
abandon our agitation at onoe. 

Mr. Raleigh spoke sound sense, then, when he said that private 
enterprise must make the first move. If any help is to he obtained 
from the State, it oan only he expected when private persons have 
proved that a Repertory Theatre, representing the British Drama from 
the days of Elizabeth down to the days of King Edward VII., is 
something more than a vague idea. The modern State is not given 
to making experiments in the domain of Art. "Whenever the.artist 
has found his way into the charmed circle of State patronage, it has 
been with the personal aid of the Sovereign rather than by favour of 
royal councillors. The nucleus of the national art collections lay 
originally either in the Sovereign’s palaces or in the gallery of a 
private individual. When collections or institutions are offered to 
the State ready-made, the State accepts them, if they are worth 
having. But it will not set ahont collecting or establishing for itself 
at first. It is useless to ask the State to evolve order out of ohaos 
and give us a* Rational Theatre off-hand. Even if “ Barkis were 
willin’,” in the person of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Govern¬ 
ment has no machinery that oould be turned to Such purpose. A 
Repertory Theatre, concerning itself with the presentation in an 
artistio manner of a drama, that could fairly he oalled national, would, 
however, be in a position, as soon as it had established itself upon a 
firm basis, to ask at any rate for some subvention. Perhaps by that 
time we should have created a Ministry of Fine Arts, or appointed, 
at any rate, that Fine Arts Commission^ for which Lord Stanmore 
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thousands. Every Budden increase in the number of persons who 
may be reckoned as patrons of art must be bad at first for the artist. 
He will do hisbeBt work when be knows that his effort will be judged 
by an audience “fit, though few." The difference in this matter 
between ourselves and the French and Germans is that in France and 
Germany there does exist a body of critical opinion—no(^ of necessity, 
the opinion of professional critics—which has its influence upon the 
artist and checks any tendenoy he might display to appeal solely to 
the uninstructed masB. He has to make a choice between two lots. 
He may write for the mass and be excluded from the ranks of those 
who combat for the laurel-wreath of literary fame. Or he may set 
himself to win the applause of the judicious, and take his chance of 
becoming, in addition, an idol of the market-place. He cannot serve 
both God and Mammon. Here in England, the House of Bimmon 
excuse is openly pleaded. We have no accepted standards of criticism, 
and the body of instructed opinion is so scattered and so small as to 
be powerless for good. The attitudo towards plays of a great many 
critics of the theatre, for example, is that whatever pays handsomely 
they must praise handsomely. Why should anyone advertise himself 
an eccentric by crying down a piece that attracts large numbers of his 
fellow-creatures ? The business of criticism, however, is not quite 
such a simple matter as this. It ought, in Matthew Arnold’s words, 
“ to know the best that is known and thought in the world, and by, 
in its turn, making this known, to create a current of true and 
fresh ideas. Its business is to do this with inflexible honesty, with 
due ability; but its business is to do no more, and to leave alone all 
questions of practical consequences and applications, questions which 
will never fail to have due prominence given to them.” Due 
prominence will oertainly not fail to be given to the popularity and 
paying qualities of such plays as do pay and are popular in England. 
Theatrical managers are sufficiently adept in the matter of advertising 
their wares. At present the “ practical application " is not only the 
chief concern of the manager, it is also a very prominent factor in 
determining criticism. So long as this continues to be the case, it 
will be hard for new authors to bring their efforts before the public. 
The greater number of critioB would speak slightingly of them 
because they were new, and would not therefore be likely to achieve a 
great financial auooess. And a National Theatre could not afford at 
the outset to run the risk of being misunderstood. It will never do 
to let people imagine that it would devote itself mainly to producing 
pieces that the commercial managers will have none of. 

The effect of the frankly commercial system has been, then, 
threefold. It has deprived playgoers of the opportunity of seeing 
constantly acted the finest plays of the past along with the most 
interesting of the works of modem authors. It has made the 
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dramatic author merely a component part in a complicated pieoe of 
money-getting machinery. It has placed the greatest obstacles in 
the 'way of the actor and actress who want to become efficient in 
their art by means of oonstant practice in fresh parts. The most 
remarkable point that strikes anyone who studies this system is that, 
even in spite of its effects, the British theatre has in rgoent years 
made progress. It is wonderful that after sixty years of it (if we 
date its rise from the abolition of the patent theatres in 1843), it has 
not extinguished dramatic art altogether. Clearly there is in the 
British drama a strenuous vitality which has given it the power to 
struggle bravely against adverse influences. The straggle is now 
approaching its crisis. The separate efforts that have been put forth 
to reach a more healthy atmosphere are culminating at last in a 
combined plan. Here and there, on different lines, many people 
have been doing what in them lay to foster the germs of living 
activity that still remained. Their endeavours are coming together, 
their divided aims bid fair to unite in one general aim. Experience 
has lighted the way to the only sure path of rational progress—our 
own experience in the past, the experience of other nations at this 
present day; and that path is the path which leads to theatres 
established not for the purpose of making as much money as 
possible by whatever means money can be made, but with the object 
of giving pleasure and providing recreation in the sanest, noblest 
manner, with a regard for the dignity of dramatic art and with a 
view to upholding the best traditions of the British stage. We have 
begun as a nation 4o realise (if I may quote a stirring sentence from 
a speech by Mr. William Archer, which lifted the whole discussion to 
a higher plane), to realise “ that the Theatre, quite as much as the 
Cathedral, the University or the Parliament House, and more 
perhaps than the Stock Exchange or the Betting Bing, is an 
inevitable, indispensable part of the national organism, and that 
while it remains warped, stunted, or atrophied, England is, in so far, 
not only less beautiful to the (Esthetic sense, but less efficient morally 
and intellectually, than it is our duty to make her.” 

But although many feet that have hitherto trod different roads 
are now converging upon the same goal,, there are yet many 
differences of opinion to be thrashed out as to the best way of 
reaching that goal. Mr. Baleigh’s offer to put down £100 if 999 
other people will do the same is, I think, hardly Jikely to be taken 
up. It is too much in the nature of a confidence trick. “ Tou send 
your money and I do the rest,” Bays Mr. Baleigh. But, in any case, 
I doubt whether he expected it to be taken up. His idea, I fancy, 
was rather to show that there are not 999 people in the country who 
could or would back their fancy for a National Theatre to the extent 
of £100. This, after all, does not prove much, one way or the other. 
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Could 999 people be induoed at this moment to subscribe £100 each, 
at the bidding of an individual, for any artistic end whatever? 
Then, there is the proposal that National Drama and National Opera 
should he housed together in one building. This is impracticable for 
many reasons, unless the one building contained two distinct 
theatres. . Some look to a manager with enterprise and artistic 
ambition to open a Repertory Theatre. Others are seeking eagerly 
for a millionaire to put down a lump sum as an endowment fund. 
One party would start by confining the experiment to Iicmdon, and 
let the country copy it at will. Another party proposes to' spread the 
light through the great cities of the provinces without delay. A 
third is for beginning, not in London at all, but in Manchester or 
Liverpool. The more proposals there are the better. Only by full 
disoussion of details shall we arrive at the heat method of putting 
into practice our general principle. The wisest word in reoent debate 
was spoken by Mr. Comyns Carr, who advised organisation among all 
who are seriously in favour of the idea. Something of the kind is 
already in existence, but we require an organisation upon a wider 
baas, upon national lines. Ibis is the immediate need of the 
moment. When a really representative body advances a scheme and 
makes on appeal for funds to cony it out, the money will not be 
lacking. “Organise the theatre,” cried Matthew Arnold. But, 
before we can do that, we must introduce some organisation amongst 
all the scattered holders of Arnold’s view that “ every one of us is 
concerned to find a remedy for the melancholy state of things,” 
which has resulted from leaving the English Theatre to “ take its 
chance.” 

H. Hamilton Fyfk. 


*** The Editor of this Review does net undertake to return any manuscripts; 
nor in any ease can he do so unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
be sent to cover the eoet of postage. 

It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be typewritten. 

The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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AMERICA AND THE ALLIANCE. 

Implicit in the reception given by tbe people of this country to tbe 
Anglo-Japanese Allianoe, there has lain the assumption that the 
United States is, in some sort, a third party to it. In the first few 
sky-rocket moments of approval, more than one of our leading 
journals ventured as much; and the popular mind which in its kindli¬ 
ness is stirred, sometimes, perhaps, to the point of unhingement, by 
any prospeot of Anglo-American co-operation, has enlarged on tbe 
hint with some eagerness. In Parliament, too, there was a note¬ 
worthy waste of breath on the matter of “ the American attitude.”' 
Washington, it appeared, had, like Berlin, been honoured with a' 
precis of the new agreement before it was published here. Mr. 
Norman remarked that “ the interests of the United States in this 
matter were identical with our own.” Viscount Cranbome had no 
doubt that “ in this agreement we shall oommand the full approval of 
tbe Government of the United States.” Six Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had a word On the “ similarity of peaceable commercial 
interests and other material interests,” between England, Japan and 
the United States in the Ear East; and Mr. Balfour said that the 
Treaty would do much to plaoe upon a solid and permanent founda¬ 
tion tire interests common to the whole of the commercial world and 
“ not least of our American brothers.” These words had a ready 
and cordial welcome in the United States, and the reflex action of 
American applause on those who go down to the Tube in lifts was 
to strengthen their conviction that the United States was “ with us.” 
As a matter of form, said the Tube in effect, America might stand 
outside in deference to traditional prejudices; but that was a mere 
detail which the growing sense of community of interests and a larger 
experience in Weltpolitik would wear away, whioh in any real crisis 
would disappear. Practically we might oount on America, not only 
for “ moral support”—a commodity of which our kinsmen seem to 
have even more than their racial share—but for diplomatic assistance, 
with a pleasing vision of Mr. Hay working overtime on dispatches in 
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our behalf—and even, if need were, the Tube did not shrink from it, 
for a yet more physloal boohing. Hod not a New York paper 
declared that “ the new Dual AUianoe will result in the oanying 
out of an American theory in practice ” P Did not every cablegram 
multiply the signs of official, semi-official, and, most important of all, 
popular approval P Conviction, indeed, seemed likely to change to 
oertainty when it was known that Ur. Hay, in the first flush of the 
Alliance, had protested with extra emphasis against the exclusive 
privileges in Manchuria sought for by the Busso-Ghineee Bank. Both 
those who favoured and those who opposed the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement as a stroke of policy found the utmost significance in Ur. 
Hay’s language, the one party arguing that it made any stringent 
compact with Japan superfluous and that an understanding with the 
United States would have brought us all we really wanted; the 
other party gratefully welcoming it as the hoped-for accession of 
strength. The last few weeks have palpably toned down much of the 
primal fervour that hailed the Treaty, a fervour which was partly the 
issue of pro-Japanese sentiment, but, more largely, of a gratified 
surprise at the discovery that the Government bad actually bit upon 
a policy. On this point of the rile America is to play there is still, 
however, a too flattering optimism. Both the publio and the Govern¬ 
ment would seem altogether to overestimate firstly, the reality, and 
secondly, the value of Amerioan support The New York Evening 
Sun was only partially quoted when it declared that England and 
Japan were about to carry out an Amerioan theory in practice. In 
wards of far more significance it went on to givfe with frankness and 
precision the real American view of the Allian ce : “ It must be all 
the more satisfactory to us when we otmsider that the thing has been 
done without this country’s breaking through the rule to avoid all 
entangling alliances. China, with her teeming millions, will be open 
to our trade and commerce. We alone of the nations will not pay 
for the privilege.” This is one at the rare occasions when New 
York interprets America. The Evening Sun’s remarks might be 
paralleled by quotations bam. a soore of journals, west, north and 
south. They are worth pondering, for unless I am wholly out of 
my reckoning, there lies in them the due to American policy through¬ 
out the entire crisis in the Ear East. 

In November, 1897, when Germany seised Kiau-Chau, I happened 
to be a resident°in the States, and both then and for more than two 
years after had the opportunity of studying America’s attitude on the 
spot. It was one of interested, enjoyable detachment. They 
followed the development of events aoross the Pacific as they might 
have read one of Mr. Wells’s aemi-scientiflc romances. It was 
fas cinating and at times amusing; it threw np incidents, like the 
occupation of Port Arthur and the iniquitous Anglo-Russian duel 
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that followed, from which their dramatic sense could extract entire 
satisfaction. But it held them with a wholly impersonal interest; 
the “opening-up of China ” was to them a phrase merely, with as 
much or as little hearing on their own fortunes as the opening-up of 
Mars. The connecting lint, so far from being looked for, was not 
even suspeot^l. Of course there were individual exceptions. A 
Chamber of Commerce here, a Merchants’ Association there, a few of 
the better sort of journals and some consuls and ex-oonsula, like Mr. 
John Barrett, did what they could to show the right relation between 
American interests and whatever the future might hold in stare for 
China. But the public generally was not in the least to be moved 
from its unoonoera, and as usual its attitude was only too faithfully 
reflected at Washington. There was one extempore debate in Con¬ 
gress, neither very lucid nor well-informed, and then the matter 
dropped. No resolutions wore taken, no policy was so much as hinted 
at. The Administration, to the outward eye, did not pretend to 
have even an opinion, muoh less a policy. From not a single official 
utterance oould it he gathered that Washington was so much as oog- 
nizant of anything unusual in the state of the Celestial Empire. If 
the President and his Cabinet felt any anxiety over the political 
developments in the Far East or saw in them the possibility of menace 
to American oommeroe, the fact was most admirably oonoealed. But 
one suspects that their equanimity was the equanimity of indifference 
rather than of confidence. Possibly they were waiting for “ a man¬ 
date ” from the people, or felt bound by “ the great principle of 
non-intervention,” or oonoeived—it is a common notion with the 
Americans—that treaties were endowed with some automatically 
self-acting and self-protecting virtue, and could he trusted to take 
core of themselves. Or possibly, indeed probably, they simply relied 
upon Great Britain to puli them through It gradually came to he 
understood that British and American interests, so for as trade went, 
were on all fours, and Americans watched Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy 
with oomplaoent approval. There was n of oourse, no offer of assist¬ 
ance—the saored rule of avoiding entangling allianoes forbade 
anything of the kind. American policy had at least the merit of 
impartiality. If it did nothing to hinder those who were trying to 
dose the open door, it did nothing to help those, who were trying to 
keep it open. Bussia’s polity in Manchuria, France’s is Yunnan and 
Kwangsi and Germany’s in Shantung, developed without a word of 
protest from Washington. And this, one must remember, in spite of 
the foot that American exports to China were second only to our own, 
that her trade with China had trebled ita value in the preceding 
seven yean and was growing at a greater rate than any of ita com¬ 
petitors, that the foreign market was just beginning to make itaelf 
as essential to American industries os it long had been to American 
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products, and that, so long as China continued to trade with thw 
West, the United States had the geographical advantage of all rivals 
except Japan. But against the hoarded provincialism of years these 
considerations had no weight, and after a while even such spectacular 
interest as was felt in the opening phases of the trans-Paciflo drama 
faded away under the pressing acuteness of the Cuban problem, and 
was finally hilled by the Spanish and Philippine wars. Throughout 
1898 and the major part of 1899 Americans took the fullest advan¬ 
tage of the coincidence between their interests and our own to shift 
the whole burden of their protection on to Lord Salisbury’s 
shoulders. 

But all this, it will be said, belonged to the days of America’s 
isolation, before she became a “ world-power ” and while a certain 
narrowness and self-sufficiency might perhaps be noted in her policy 
and outlook. Now that she has strewn the Pacific with stepping- 
stones from San Francisco to Hong-Kong, and planted herself in 
the West Indies and started an ABiatie empire of her own, surely 
one may expect her to do a little for her interests in China. It is 
assumed that, on so considerable a matter, pride and national dignity 
will eventually urge her to some more active rd/e than that of preach¬ 
ing into British ears the blessedness of vicarious sacrifice ; and the 
assumption is partially oorrect. In fact America has already bounded 
out of bar long innocuous isolation and resolutely started in—to 
write dispatches. It was in September, 1899, during an interval 
of comparative calm, that Mr. Hay launched^ his circular to the 
Powers. On paper, at any rate, it committed America definitely 
to the maintenance of the open door. It announced that the 
United States could not agree "to any recognition of exclusive 
rights of any Power within, or control over, any portion of the 
Chinese Empire.” In order, therefore, to protect American interests 
in the Far East by keeping "an open market for all the world’s 
commerce,” by removing “dangerous sources of international irrita¬ 
tion ” and thereby “ hastening united action of the Powers at Pekin 
to promote administrative reforms,” the United States government 
sought “ declarations by the various Powers claiming spheres of interest 
in China as to their intention in regard to the treatment of foreign 
trade and commeroe therein.” These declarations were cheerfully 
supplied. It wag given out that all the Powers had subscribed to 
the American proposals; but on more careful inspection it became 
evident that the Bussian reply was so evasive and non-committal 
as to amount, in fact, to a subtle rejection of the American request. 
Still it wins felt, and especially in England, to be a very considerable 
advance on anything that had gone before that Americans should at 
last be stirring themselves and mapping out a definite line of notion 
—or was it only a definite line of argument P The policy announced 
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toy Mr. Hay was at any rate identical with everything Great Britain 
had been striving lor, and for the future it was taken lor granted the 
two Powers would work diplomatically together. 

On this expectation, and on much else, the Boxer movement and the 
events that followed it threw a light of immense significance. Tha 
sudden and curious episode will be memorable f or many things, bu 
not least for this, that for the first time it brought the United States 
into every-day diplomatic touch with the rest of the world in the 
solution of a problem oommon to alL The cucumstanoes were such 
that one man’s guess was about as good as another’s; “ diplomatic 
experience ” in that concrete and bewildering emergency went for 
little or nothing*; and, indeed, the event proved that those who were 
supposed to know China best were often the wildest as well as the 
■most dogmatic in their suggestions and advice. The abruptness and 
vaovelty of the crisis helped in a sense to {dace all the Powers pretty 
•much on a par, and America’s ignorance of China, her entire lack of 
^anything in the nature of „an Asiatic Department, and the pancity of 
“ expert advice ” to which Mr. Hay could turn with any confidence, 
handicapped her much less than one would naturally have expected. 
The statesmen of all countries were thrown suddenly back, each on 
his own perspicacity and general good sense, with but little help from 
Permanent Secretaries or State archives; and the extreme slenderness 
of America’s actual acquaintance with China plaoed her therefore at 
no particular disadvantage. Indeed, in so far as it prompted the 
Administration to treat China mnoh as it would have treated any 
other country under the same circumstances, it was probably an aid 
rather than otherwise to America’s diplomacy. The first appearance 
of the United States as a working member of the family of nations 
was thus to some extent relieved of the usual embarrassments of a 
•dibut. The situation, all the same, was one of anxious and engross¬ 
ing novelty. For the first time America found herself called upon 
to shoulder the responsibilities of a great Power, to criticise and 
suggest at a moment’s notice, to apply in the concrete and amid the 
•dash of a score of jarring claims, a policy she had thought to confine to 
dispatches, and to make decisions that might please one group of 
Powers hut could not help displeasing another. I believe the verdict 
■of history will he that she emerged from this ordeal with far more 
■credit that Europe allowed her at the time. Even the En glish Press 
was for making an injury of the policy she pursued, and charged 
her with being " detached from the oonoord of civilisation,” “ 
to the Christian oompact,” “ unfaithful to the Brotherhood of 'White 
Men,” and I know not what else. Bat the United States, it should 
be borne in min d, approached the question from a standpoint different 
from that of any other Power, our own induded. She went to 
China with a single-minded object—the defence of Aihwhmb lives 
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and property. “ Might-have-beens ” are a fascinating bnt unprofit¬ 
able test, and it ii an idle amusement to inquire slat course she 
would have taken or whether a single American soldier would have 
been landed in China had it not been for the accidental presence in the 
Philippines of an American army. Enough that the "United States 
shirked none of the military labours when the oall came. But they 
were labours directed to a definite end—the relief of the legations; 
and when the Legations were known to be secure, America was ready 
to regard the incident as “ dosed,” to let China off with a moderate 
indemnity, a few administrative reforms and a pledge of security for 
the fuller development of the world’s trade. From August onwards 
the key to her diplomacy was the desire to bring matters to a con¬ 
clusion and get out of the country with all posable speed. For one 
thing, she felt from the beginning that however inexcusable the 
attack on the Legations, China had suffered infinite provocation, and 
that the Powers, and Germany in particular, had largely brought 
the crisis upon their own heads. With these feelings it was easy 
for her to accept in all sincerity the diplomatic fiction that China 
and the West were at peace and that the Powers were really there to 
assist the Chinese Government in suppressing the Boxer imtute. 

She refused accordingly at the outset to join in the bombardment 
of the T&ku forts, and throughout the months that followed the 
relief of Pekin she steadily set her face against the “ raids ” and 
“ expeditions into the interior,” in fact, against every proposal—and 
they were many—that smacked of mere aggressiveness. The object 
Americans really cared about was attained when the safety of Mr. 
Conger and of the American missionaries was assured. The weary 
months of negotiations, the unproductive “ expeditions ” that yielded 
nothing but the slaughter of Chinese peasants, and the humiliations 
caused by the brutalities of Bussian and German soldiers, wrought 
only lassitude and nausea. They jarred on the impatience of the 
nation, they deeply offended the public conscience, and they added to 
the growing volume of sympathy with the Chinese. America was 
neither pro-British nor anti-British, neither for Bussia nor against 
her. She was ready to aooept and support any proposal from what¬ 
ever quarter that would hasten an equitable settlement. For this 
reason she went further than any other Power in welcoming the 
Bussian proposal ( to retire From Pekin ; for this reason she advocated 
the appointment of Ii Hung Chang as negotiator; far this reason 
she rejected the French and German circulars. The truth was that 
aa time went on America grew mere and more suspicious of her 
allies, and especially of Germany. She disliked intensely the notion 
of her soldiers serving, even nominally, under German orders, and, 
rightly at wrongly, she believed the Emperor to he prolonging the 
crisis in the hope of finding a chance to repeat his Eoau-Chau 
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stratagem. The conditions of peaoe formulated by the Powers 
seemed to her to be intended for Chinese rejection, and with much 
pertinacity and very considerable sneoesa she need l»r influence on 
the ode of moderation. The United States, it is well worth recall¬ 
ing, stood oat with more determination than any other Power against 
the carnival of executions with which Christendom propqped to ap¬ 
pease its wounded dignity, just as die stood oat against the impo¬ 
sition of an overwhelming indemnity, against the rasing of the Takn 
forts, and against a permanent occupation of any portion of Chinese 
territory. Her diplomacy was, in foot, almost wholly in line with 
the principles that Sr Robert Hart expounded with such brilliant 
and wholesome effect in the pages of this Review. It was in the 
best sense conservative, and in the beat sense moral. Mr. Rockhill, 
the Special Commissioner, claimed in his review of the negotiations 
that the United States had “ exerted a salutary influence in the cause 
of moderation, humanity, and justice ”; and the claim cannot in 
fairness be denied. She was, of course, roundly denounced at the 
time for her squeamishness, but I am not sure that an unbiassed 
judgment to-day would not have to admit that Mr.. Hay showed a 
higher union of imagination with practicality than any of his brother 
negotiators. 

Sobriety was, at any rate, one indisputable mark of the diplouuuy 
of the United States. Another was its independence; it poked out 
from the first a line of its own and told firmly to it, in spite of the 
sneering comments that came from Europe. Yet a third quality, 
and this the one meet germane to my present purpose, was its eager¬ 
ness to have done with the whole business. The rescue of the 
Legations once accomplished, a profou n d distaste of the situation 
developed all over the States. On some of its causes I have already 
touched. The appointment of a German Cammander-in-Chief was 
one of them ; a second, and more powerful, was the suspicion that 
certain members of the Conoert were actuated by ambitions, the 
fulfilment of which depended on the continuance of anarchy in China. 
Moreover, the atrocities committed by the Germans and Russians 
effectually stripped participation in “ world-politics ” of its glamour. 
No nation felt the stain and disgrace of the events that followed the 
occupation of ‘Pekin with, a more disgusted keenness that America. 
Furthermore as the months dragged along and the Concert was seen 
to be trying desperately hard not to fall to piecp, and friction and 
collisions between the Allies grew more and more frequent, there 
loomed up, to America’s intense alarm, the possibility of a general 
war in which, for all her dexterity, she might become involved. 
Domestic pdtitios, too, counselled a speedy withdrawal. The 
Philippines had been dangerously denuded of troops and a Presi¬ 
dential election was at hand in which the Administration’s 
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“ Imperialist tendencies ” and “ love of foreign adventures ” were to 
figure as the first paints of attack. 

But ^ all this, and at the very root of the repugnance with 
which Americans looked at the part they were foroed to play, lay 
that peaceable, home-keeping instinct of theirs—call it provin cia l ism , 
anti-Imperialism or what you will—that still do m i n ates the thought 
and sentiment and polioy of the nation. The man in the cars—and 
it is he who makes the foreign polioy of America, far more decisively 
than the man in the street makes ours—is wholly against anything, 
not directly connected with American lives or American territory, 
that may iead to “ foreign complications.” "Washington’s warning 
against “ entangling alliances ” still holds the field absolutely. The 
policy of isolation and non-interference still represents the national 
will. But it may be urged that the acquisition of the Philippines and 
the broadening sphere of American interests must in the long run 
make the old ideal of seclusion untenable. Eventually, perhaps ; but 
those who know America best will, I think, agree that that time is so 
far distant that neither this generation nor the next will live to see it. 
An empire is easier to come by than the spirit of empire, and though 
Americans delight to call themselves a “World-Power” on the 
strength of a few dependencies in the Pacific and a few more in the 
Caribbean, the claim can only be admitted in the narrowest and 
most technical sense, the sense, for instance, in which New Tork, 
may be called a cosmopolitan dty because a great many people of 
different nationalities make it their home. The attributes of a 
“ World-Power,” one takes it, are leas a matter of geography than of 
consciousness and mental horizon, and though the issue of the Spanish 
war was an undoubted upheaval of sorts, it remains the fact that the 
questions that really affect America are still American questions—the 
Monroe Doctrine, Alaska, Canadian Fisheries and so on. In effect, 
the national self-engrossment is hardly less complete to-day for all 
practical purposes than it has been any time during the past hundred 
years. The desire to have as few political dealings with foreign 
Powers as may he is still about as strong as ever; the determination, 
even at some sacrifice of American interests though never of American 
lives or American territory, tokeep as much as possible to themselves and 
to avoid all situations in which there may lurk a chance ef “ complica¬ 
tions,” has in no way weakened. The palm without the dust is, and 
for many years will he, the limit of American intention. Of. all 
tilings “ an active foreign policy ” is the furthest from her thoughts. 

If this diagnosis he oorrect, American policy in China beoomes 
subject to a considerable discount—such discount, in fact, as is 
involved in the statement that there is no possible development in 
the Far East that would tempt the United States to draw the sword, 
unless it were to resoue the lives of American citizens This is a 
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conclusion I do not advance nor ask to be accepted on the mere ipse 
dixit of a foreigner. It can be buttressed by the best of all evidenoe, 
the evidenoe of Americans themselves. “ Fortunately for the United 
States,” wrote Mr. Jonah Quincy in August, 1900, “in spite of our 
large army in the Philippines and our troops now in Ohina, no sane 
American thinks that we will fight with any other memj>er of the 
Conoert, whatever may be our policy or our interests, either to prevent 
the dismemberment of China or to secure any share in the partition • 
for ourselves, or to reform the Chinese Government, or even to main¬ 
tain the ‘ open door ’ for our trade.” Mr. Quincy speaks for New 
England and New England for once is in line with the rest of 
America. 'What, he says might be emphasised by quotations from 
papers of every shade and every twist of thought, and when, on any 
open point of American attitude or policy, Boston and Yellow Jour¬ 
nalism think alike, the point may be taken as settled. In this case 
Boston and Yellow Journalism have behind them all the Conserva¬ 
tism, all the paro chi a lism , and those first instincts which are also the 
second thoughts of the country. America’s policy in China is one 
of dispatch-writing simply. She favours the “ open door ” and will 
keep it open so far as scribbling can. She would prefer “ a strong, 
independent and responsible Chinese Government, which can and will 
he held accountable for the maintenance of order and the protection 
of our citizens and their rights under the treaties ”; and to this end 
no pen will flow faster than hen. She values—possibly, like most 
of us, she over-values—her stake in the future of China, and she 
will not spare the ink in its defenoe. But Niagara itself would not 
he more deafening than the roar of indignant protest over the 
slightest hint of a war in the protection of these interests or the 
development of this stake. If every Power that to-day claims a 
sphere of influence in China were to announoe that it intended 
henceforward to preserve that sphere to its own use, America would 
lodge any number of diplomatic complaints, hut she would go no 
farther; and she would as soon think of attempting to acquire a sphere 
of her own as of purchasing Delagoa Bay. The “ open door ” and 
the “territorial integrity” of China represent the wishes, hut not 
the determination, of America. 

Americans have had so few rebuffs in their national history, they 
are animated by such an unholy certainty that in any diplomatic 
dispute the American view of things must-prevail, that perhaps they 
hardly realise how magnificently Mr. Bay’s policy and dispatches 
and protests rest upon bluff. It was only a year or so ago, as I tried 
to point out in a former issue of this Review, that they discovered 
that the Monroe Doctrine itself needs something mare than wards to 
make it effective. In China they have yet to admit the pregnant 
common-sense of the Kaiser’s dictum: “ If anything has to he done 
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in this world, the pen wQl he powerless to curry. it through unless 
hacked by the force of the swanl.” Their protection eo far h*a lain 
in the onrioue readiness with which all nation*, ourselves included, 
take America at her own -valuation. They are, lor one tiling, eo 
daoded oy her potential as to exaggerate her actual power, and, for 
another, tbay make the mistake of assuming that American diplomacy, 
like European diplomacy, rests always an the implication of force. 
But in China, as we have seen, it teats on nothing of the kind, and 
some unpleasant surprises axe in store for America when the outside 
world realises, as sooner or later it must, that the American Bismarck 
hat no Moltke in the background. When Russia, far instance, aa 
some day she almost inevitably will—the bulk of American trade 
with China lying in Manchuria—decides to disregard an American 
protest, and in fact announces that she will “ see ” America, there 
will he nothing left far Mir. Bay or his successor hut to throw the 
cards on the table, and to escape, with what dignity he may he able 
to assume, from a position essentially that of the Trench at Faahoda. 
And when the bluff is onoe called, it will he found that the Cologne 
Gazette was not, after all, so wide of the mark in saying, as it did 
during the negotiations of 1900, that “ so far as the discussions of 
the Powers with Chida are concerned, it makes no difference whether 
America continues to co-operate or not.” When, therefore, the 
United States is spoken of as though her backing were a matter of 
real moment to Japan and to ourselves, it is well that the foundations 
of her Far Eastern polity should he carefully examined, to find out 
whether they are of rook or sand. America welcomes the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance as an effective instrument for protecting her 
interests at other people’s expense. She gives it all the approval and 
“moral support ” that any document can hope for. It works auto¬ 
matically on her behalf, and it relieves her of all responsibility. 
Therefore she blesses it But I have tried to show that the practical 
value of her support, moral or diplomatic, will endure only so long 
as she is not found out, and that directly it encounters resolute 
handling, it will collapse like a pricked bubble. Is it nec e ssa r y to add 
that if, at any crisis, assistance of a more material kind were needed, 
America, with a considerable show of virtue, would point out that 
her policy of avoiding “ entangling alliances ” would keep her from 
offering it P 


Sydney Bbooxs. 



JAPAN’S IMPERIAL POLICY. 

m*BEAIUNG ON INTERNATIONAL 'RELATIONS.* 

The Imperial Programme of Japan is essentially ambitions, bat 
it has the advantage of being straightforward, and definite. Her 
primary aiih is, of course, to make herself Mistress of the Seas 
in her part of the world. People axe wont to say that Japan intends 
to beoome the “ England of the Far East" This, like many other 
popular sayings, is not altogether happy; for, though it serves 
to give a rough idea of the situation, it does not express it accurately. 
Japan, in spite of all the modem methods she is adopting, will 
never lose her own individuality, and, while there is much in the 
character of that people which resembles our own, their methods will 
never be British in the full sense of the ward. 

If Japan is endeavouring to command the Seas in the Far 
East, it may be taken for granted that she has an ulterior motive 
for her action. A people in whom tenacity of purpose is as 
strongly developed as in the Japanese would never strive after this, 
or any other end, for “ the fun of the thing." Although they axe 
intensely proud of their achievements, there is nothing in the Japanese 
character of that sentiment which prompts the Frenchman to cry, 
“ Vive la Qloiro,” tor the mere sake of diouting. To the Japanese 
an empty glory does not appeal If they are to appreciate it, the 
glory must show some practical advantage to themselves in the present, 
or constitute a step towards the attainment of some future benefit. 
Before dealing with the uses to whioh Japan will pat her power 
when she has got it, it is well to emphasise one important fact 
Boring all the changes that have taken place in the oourse of her 
conversion from feudalism and isolation to popular doctrines and 
international relationships, ’ Japan has never for a single instant 
allowed herself to he turned aside from this great Imperial aim, the 
attainment of Naval Supremacy in the Far East 

Japan’s amfetfon is no vague ideal, sprung, as some have main* 
tained, from a spirit of megalomania, as the result of her rapid rise 
in importance. It does not owe its inoeption to the Anglo-J apanesa 
Alliance of yesterday, or to the abolition of extra-territoriality time 
years ago, or to the wax between China and Japan in 1894-6, or to 
the establishment of a Popular Diet in 1890, or even to tin over¬ 
throw of the feudal regime in 1867. 

Each of these dates is a white stone, marking a new era in the 
advance towards Japan’s practical ideal, and serving toteoord the fact 
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that her progress has been as steady as it has been rapid. The idea 
germinated in the heads of men long before the rale of the Shoguns 
(Feudal Lords) was done away with. It originated in the oonviotion 
that, unless Japan were to make a bid for Naval Supremacy, she must 
inevitably, sooner or later, efface herself as a self-governing nation. 
And this ,was at a time, though well within the memory of living 
man, when the law of the land forbade the building of ships large 
enough to traverse the seas, and when the possession of a foreign 
book, or an attempt to gain a knowledge of the outside world, was 
a capital offence. The early advocates of reform had to experience the 
same mental and physical hardships as have fallen to the lot of those 
who have lived before their time in other countries. 'Some of them have 
paid the penalty for their sins against the old exclusive code with 
their lives. Others are active politicians to-day, and it is interesting to 
note that the greatest of them all, or at all events the one who is best 
known to the outside world, the Marquis Ito, was among these 
early reformers. His thirst for knowledge of the outer world was so 
great, and the attainment of his object at that time so beset with 
difficulties, that he, and Count Innonye, now the greatest authority 
on economics in Japan, smuggled themselves on board an outward- 
bound ship; and imbibed their first lessons in the English language 
as stowaways on board a British trader. I give these instances to 
show the tenacity of purpose of the Japanese, a trait in their 
character too often passed over by the superficial writer, who has 
dealt with them as being a light and frivolous people. 

> Since Japan became a modern nation, and has been making a bid 
for a voice in the world’s politics, she has had to struggle against the 
dead weight of the very natural prejudice of the established Powers. 
But Japan can fight an uphill battle, and, like England, she gathers 
strength in measure as she encounters resistance. Consequently she 
has known how to surmount these obstacles, as they presented them¬ 
selves, and in doing so her patience and perseverance have been 
extreme. Onoe, and once only, sinoe 1867, has she had to deal with 
serious internecine opposition to her progressive polioy. That was in 
1877, when the bloody oonflict, known as the Satsuma rebellion, came 
about. The overthrowing of the re-actionariee, and the suicide of their 
leader, the renowned Saigo, drove home the final nail m the coffin of 
the old-world Japan, and left the reformers free to carry out their pro¬ 
gramme, and to enquire a practical knowledge of international 
politics. It goes without saying that, when the work of the pro¬ 
gressives had been simplified by the final suppression of the re¬ 
actionaries, all sorts of internal polities! strife came about. There 
were reformers and reformers. The ultra-progressives found their 
pace seriously hampered by their more cautious oolleagues, while 
others flew Off at a tangent, and endeavoured to oarry out their 
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reforms in a way of their own. This is a phase which has had its 
counterpart in the politics of every nation. Yet, while in normal 
times parties and diques sprang np like political mushrooms in the 
modem Japan, they disappeared, as if by magic, whenever ap inter¬ 
national question loomed ahead. Whatever her difierenoes might be 
on matters of domestic legislation and party questions, all her leading 
men were agreed on the one essential point of their Imperial pro¬ 
gramme, and everything had to give way before this. 

There is a prevalent feeling that Japan has been drawn towards 
England because we have done more far her than has any other 
nation. That is erroneous. Educationally, at all events, the 
Americans, the Germans, and the French have assisted Japan quite 
as much as we have. In Japan in Trantttion, written (in 1899) for 
the purpose of advocating an Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and pointing 
out that such an alliance must inevitably come about, I endeavoured 
to show that the rapprochement between the Japanese and ourselves 
was not due to sentiment, or gratitude for real or imaginary services 
rendered. The bond is made of much stronger stuff than that. It 
is woven of a community of interests so powerful that it has drawn 
the two nations together, in spite of racial prejudice, religion, and 
colour. It is only natural that Japan, with her passion far power, should 
look for example and assistance to the nation which, of all others, 
has suooeeded in attaining the class of power she aspires to. If 
Japan is to command the Far Eastern seas, her shortest road to that 
end is to follow the lead of that nation which, “ rules the waves” at 
the present day. Certainly it would have been fatal to Japan’s pur¬ 
pose if she had begun her international career by running counter to 
the one nation which is in a position to help her until die is strong 
enough to run alone. 

A knitting of the friendships by a landing five years contract is a 
practical step towards the realisation of her dream of naval supremacy. 
It is for this reason, and this reason only, that Japan has entered 
into her treaty with us. The British optimist most not lose sight of 
that fact when he is weighing the advantages and disadvantages of 
the compact. There will oome a time, as surely as night follows day, 
when China and Japan will, between them, rule the Far Eastern 
world. That lime is a very long way off, and, as we cannot prevent 
it, even should we wish to do so, the next best thing-is to retain our 
influence with those two nations for as long tr time as possible. 
While they are still in tutelage it is preferable, from our point of 
view, that we, rather than another foreign Power, should act as- their 
instructors and advisers. It will also be to our advantage to fame 
as far as possible, the power into the hands of the Japanese, rather 
than into those of the Chinese, for the former have given us con¬ 
vincing proofs of their capacity for governing on modem lines, and of 
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their general sympathy with a policy of unrestricted international oom- 
meroe. It is quite otmoeivable that we have been raising up for ourselveB 
two very formidable competitors in the far future, politically and 
commercially, hot the time has gone by for checking that Bogey-man 
of the alarmist, the “ Yellow Peril.” We should have thought of 
that fifty* years ago, when we were hammering at the dosed door of 
Japan. We have succeeded in opening that door, and have taught 
the Japanese that there is a world outside their own; a world that is 
worth cultivating for the sake of the money that is to be made in it. 

Since then, we have been unremitting in our endeavours to rouse 
China, but we have not known how to do it. It was not until we 
found Russia slowly but surely undermining our influence at Peking 
that our politicians realised how slight was British influence there, 
and that what remained was a diminishing quantity. It was 
because we dreaded the re-actionary influence of Russia, who, if 
supreme in China, would inevitably put a stop to all satisfactory 
oommeroe between that country and other nations, that we had 
to choose between a far-off “ Yellow Peril” and the nearer 
and more obvious danger of the mediseval methods of Russia. 
Rightly or wrongly we chose the farmer, and not seeing our way 
to cheok Russia on our own aocount, we have joined hands with 
Japan so that she may do the active work for us. 

'Whether it is to our interest or otherwise that China should be 
“ awakened,” we have at all events pledged ourselves to a policy 
that will effect this, and this we did before we allied ourselves with 
Japan. By that alliance we merely took the first definite step 
towards the solution of a problem which, owing, among other 
things, to our bands being full elsewhere, we could not work out for 
ourselves. We have slumbered for years over our Ear Eastern policy, 
and now we have joined Japan as a sleeping partner. We shall con¬ 
tinue to slumber, except in event of a serious war, but our moral sup¬ 
port, which is very great when allied to the energy of Japan, will 
be at her service, and this is all she wants to make bar influence frit in 
Pricing. Japan will succeed in awakening China because the accom¬ 
plishment of that end is a vital part of that Imperial programme from 
which she never allows her attention to be diverted. She, of all the 
nations who have hod to do with that country, understands it, end, 
in spite of what haa been said to the oontrary, is the only one whose 
influence at Peking ia in any way of a sympathetic character. The 
task is a big one, but the Japanese will never flinch from it, for, as 
above explained, their tenacity of purpose in face of opposition will 
sea them through. 

During the initial stages of this project Japan has secured for 
herself the rapport of a very weighty ally. Ce n’ett qve le premier pa* 
qui coiiie, and it will be during the five yean of the alliance that the 
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wedge of Japanese influence at Peking will be driven home. The 
thin end.had already been inserted, and now the heavy hammer has 
been provided far finishing the work. When this has been done, 
and when, years after, as the result of it, China has learnt to 
answer to her helm, and has a responsible helmsman, with whom 
an understanding can be arrived at, then we may Jock with 
certainty for an Alliance between China and Japan. Up to that 
time the interests of England and Japan will be i den ti cal , and 
it depends entirely on circumstances as to how relations will be 
effected by a Chino-Japanese Alliance. Happily, each a contract is 
yet a very long way off, for its distance is measured by the length of 
time which must elapse between now and the day when China oan 
govern herself. 

What the effect of such an Allianoe will be on the Western nations, 
as a whole, it is difficult to determine now. The J ap anese, realise 
that, from motives -of policy, it pays to tolerate the foreigner. As 
time goes on, that feeling should increase with the strengthening of 
international commercial rela t ions. Whether, in the course of her 
more intimate intercourse with China, Japan will be able to teach the 
Celestials that the foreigner has his uses, it is hard to say. If not, 
the position of the Westerner in the Par East will be bad indeed. 
“ We may be thankful,” said Sir Bobert .Hart to me, in Peking, 
when talking over the effect on the Chinese of the Allied Occupation 
of that oity .—“ we may be thankful that the Chinaman was not a 
soldier when the recent outbreak took place, and that it will be some 
time before he becomes one; for on the next oooaaion when he attacks 
the Legations he will succeed. Our endeavour mutt be to put the 
Chinese in the way qf understanding and appreciating the foreigner 
before they become strong enough to crush him.” 

Now that it is the avowed policy of Japan, and incidentally of 
England, to give China that strength, and as suooess in this enterprise 
is vital to Japan’s Imperial policy, the necessity for giving our careful 
attention to the note of warning, italicised above, ia doubly important. 
There is an impression that between the Chinese and the Japanese 
there exists a violent hatred. This is not the oase. There is that 
racial antagonism which must always he found in times of peace 
between two neighbouring nations, and which, sometimes leads to 
actual war between them. That antagonism, however, at once 
becomes a bond of friendship when both are menaced by a common 
foe. The differences between the Japanese and the Chinese have no 
deeper root than those between the English and the French, whose 
animosity would vanish into thin air from the moment that a oon- 
quering nation of another colour appeared upon the soene, and endea¬ 
voured to destroy institutions that were oommon to us both, and to 
aet up in their place institutions of his own. 
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Japanese statesmen have told me over and over again that in the 
tar future they hope to he able to moke an allionoe with China, for, 
while at the present day Japan cannot he said to resent foreign 
interference in Chinese matters, she resents very much the muddle 
that the Western nations have made of the Far Eastern question 
generally,«and she resents, above all things, Bussuyi aggression. 
Japan, like ourselves, has had to choose between two alternatives; 
either she must have as neighbours a China whiah has been largely 
absorbed by Bussia and other Western nations, or a modem China 
which will always be at loggerheads with Bussia. She- has chosen 
the latter, and her selection has been a wise one. To effect her pur¬ 
pose, she has temporarily allied herself with the nation which seems 
the most likely to thwart Bussia and to oppose the dismemberment 
of China, and which is in the best position to aid her practically in 
making such dismemberment an impossibility. 

It may be urged that, when Japan has accomplished her work of 
enabling China to become a military power, she will, by that very 
fact, have raised up a dangerous enemy against herself. This may 
be so, but, at all events, it is the lesser of two evils. In any case we. 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the possibility of enmity be¬ 
tween China and Japan should tend to prolong indefinitely a satis¬ 
factory understanding between Great Britain and Japan. We must 
not forget that Japan has before her, as an object lesson, the history 
of England and the Continent of Europe, a lesson which her states¬ 
men have absorbed very thoroughly. From it she has realised the 
advantages of mi insular position. She has seen that, in spite of 
inoessant opposition, violent measures, and bitter jealousies, and in 
spite of our comparatively small dimensions, we, the English, have 
been able to more than bold our own against our foreign neigh¬ 
bours through all theso centuries. Japan sees no reason to fear 
China may more than we have to fear Continental nations. It is 
true that, owing to Europe bring divided up into many coun¬ 
tries, our safety h&B often owed its existence to the impossibility of 
a common accord between them. As a set off against this, how¬ 
ever, Japan ie fully aware that, for yearn, and perhaps for oenturies 
after China has become modernised, that country’s hostile energies 
will be taken up by difficulties on the Bussian frontier.* Then Japan 
will he able to play Bussia olf against China, as we have, from time 
immemorial, played one nation off against another on the Continent 
of Europe. 

It is for all these reasons that Japan attaches such vital import¬ 
ance to her naval programme. Briefly, we may divide her objects 
under three heads :— 

1. To guarantee her own independence. 

2. To protect her oommeroe. 
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3. To enable her, with China, to manage the affairs of the Far 
East without Western interference. 

We may resent this last clause, but I am not sure that we have 
any right to do so, and I am quite oonvinoed that we cannot prevent 
its accomplishment. 

The Imperial policy of the Japanese, and its overwhelming im¬ 
portance over domestic legislation and party politics, in the eyes of 
the statesmen of that country, oannot be better described than in the 
words of Count Okuma. Count Okuma is the great political rival of 
the Marquis>Ito, and it is significant that that rivalry at once ceases to 
exist when it becomes a question of Imperial measures. In 1897, two 
years before the abolition of consular jurisdiction, and when the Mar¬ 
quis Ito was in England, actually, and I say it advisedly, feeling the 
way for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance whioh is to-day an accom¬ 
plished fact. Count Okuma expressed himself as follows to an Eng¬ 
lishman in Tokyo. The occasion was a change in the Japanese 
Cabinet. As a matter of fact his Excellency had just resigned the 
Portfolio of Foreign Affairs:— 

“ Do not imagine that changes like that which has just taken place disturb the 
conduct of State affairs. The public business is managed without any jar or 
dislocation. These incidents are mere eddies in the great stream of progress. 
Even if they were more, even if they caused serious inconvenience, we must 
endure them. . . . We have introduced constitutional institutions and we must 
follow them to their logical issue. There is a model before us—England. Eng¬ 
land is the mother of constitutional government. It has been longest with her, 
and she has reduced it to a thoroughly useful and convenient system. We hope 
to be equally successful 1 . We may reach the goal by a different route, hut we 
ehall get there. The examples that ore before our eyes are not lost on us. We 
eee that Europe rules the world. European civilisation, European intelligence, 
European strength—by these the whole world is controlled. Look at India; 
look at China ; look at Africa ; look at Central Asia. When, then, we struggle 
to enter the comity of Western nations we are really struggling to pass from the 
ranks of the ruled to the ranks of the rulers. Japan labours under no mis¬ 
apprehension upon that score. Her goal is clearly before her eyes, and she will 
not rest until she has attained it. . . . Just as competition develops business 
faculties and promotes all kinds of commercial and industrial enterprises, so 
■opposition in the field of politics acts as a spur to energy and a corrector of abuses. 
- . . It may appear to you that such and such conduct on the part of a politics! 
Party is wrong; that this or that procedure on the part of a Cabinet is regrettable. 
You may he right* hut it is necessary to ask yourself whether it can be said of 
any human achievement that the path to it was free from blunders and miscalcu¬ 
lations. The greatest statesmen err. Gladstone has erred, Dimaeli has erred, 
Bismarck has erred. The wisest Cabinets err. That is notHng. The only really 
baleful condition is that of a nation or a community where public scrutiny despa 
. . . Remember that we are only emerging from our childhood in this matter of 
constitutional institutions.” 

When one looks into the fax future and considers the question of 
the “ Yellow Peril,” one sees dearly that mntoal interests must still 
bind Japan and England together. lake ourselves, Japan will always 
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have enemies; like ourselves, she will be dependent on the outside 
world for the commerce whioh alone can make of her a great Power ; 
and, like ourselves, she will eventually require to draw many of her 
food supplies from beyond the sees. Japan and England axe suffi¬ 
ciently widely separated to obviate the possibility of that sort of 
nagging friction which always exists between neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. Then again the wellbeing of both the Japanese‘and ourselves 
depends on the “ Open Door ” policy. With Japan increasingly depen¬ 
dent on foreign trade, we need not he in the least alarmed about her 
wishing to quarrel with her customers, and above all -pith the one- 
Power who, among all the others, can assist her in keeping open those 
commercial channels which are of such vital importance to her salvation. 
The Japanese Imperial Polioy, and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as 
an incident in the carrying out of that poEcy, should, as a matter 
of fact, act as a retarding influence an the advent of a “ Yellow 
Peril.” At all events, it should rob it of its dangerous aspects as far 
as most of the European nations are concerned. 

Yet, though at the present day we may be justified iu regarding a- 
“ Yellow Peril ” as an indefinitely distant possibility, suoh is not the 
case with Russia. While China now is -obliged to cringe to that 
country, there is no question as to the fact that Russia stands 
in deadly proepective fear of an educated China. That feeling 
is greatly enhanced by the knowledge that Japanese influence 
at Peking will all be persistently and effectively anti-Russian. 
Putting on one ride the question of the sUghts and injuries which 
Russia has inflicted on Japan, such, as the forcing her to relinquish 
Port Arthur, and the violating of the agreement made with her as 
to the conduct of affairs in Corea, injuries for which Russia will 
never be forgiven, there remains the foot that Japan’s future safety 
depends on the existence of an enmity between her two powerful 
neighbours, China and Russia. Apart from the question of trading- 
facilities, Japan .wishes to ednoate China so that, in measure as the- 
military strength of that country increases, Russian influence will 
decline, until China is strong enough to hold her own against Russia. 
It is on China that Japan counts in the for future to turn the 
Russians out of Manchuria. Equally, looking still further ahead, 
riie will make no endeavour to check a possible Chinese aggressive 
policy in North-Eastern or Central Asia, as, while suoh is going on, 
she will be free from anxiety on Ear own account as to the possibility 
of the strength of China being turned against her. 

To Russia, then, the “ Yellow Peril ”• constitutes a very real 
danger. And for this reason there is very much to be said, 
from Russia’s point of view with regard to her actions in the Far East. 
In the circumstances, knowing that some day she will have to faoe 
the millions of trained soldiers which an educated China will be able- 
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to put in the field against her, Russia’s encouragement of the re¬ 
actionary element in Chinese politics is only natural and justifiable. 
It is quite logical, too, that while she can do so, she should wish to 
push her frontier line as far forward into China as possible. It will 
all be so much territory gained, which will have to be retaken by 
China when the inevitable struggle between that country end Russia 
takes place. Violent anti-Russian writers should bear this fact in 
mind when they sweepingly condemn the policy of Russian aggres¬ 
sion and brutedity in China. At all events, the anti-Russian may 
console himself with the certainly, that whatever value there may 
be in the “ Yellow Peril" theory, it will be Russia who will have 
to bear the brunt of it 'for centuries before it will affect the rest 
of the world. Russia will be the Buffer State between the Yellow 
and White races, and, fortunately for herself and for everybody else, 
she has a vast area to lose to the Chinese before Europe will be 
affected. For the Chinaman, who is very systematic, will take a 
long time to digest properly the pieces that he may bite off the 
Russian Empire in days to come. 

It is impossible to foretell when that day will be, but we may 
rest assured that, if China is to be educated and placed on a modem 
footing, it will come. We may be equally certain that the educa¬ 
tion of China will be effected, feu the accomplishment of this is cue 
of the essential items in Japan’s Imperial Programme; and we have 
undertaken to assist her in carrying it out. 

SrArroBD Ransoms. 
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THE OLD LIBERALISM AND THE NEW 
ARISTOCRACY. 


I feel that I ought to preface the observations that follow by 
saying that I belong to no political party. I desire merely to express 
the reflections of an outsider who, with more or less of insight, has 
keenly watched and studied the game. 

None are so blind as thoee who will not see; and the mutually* 
repellent atoms of the disorganised organisation vaguely known by 
the phrase “ Liberal Party ” are blind after this manner. Leaving, 
for a moment, this proposition unproved let me hasten to define; for 
discussion without definition is misleading, tiresome, and utterly 
purposeless. Who are meant when we use the phrase “ liberal 
Party ”? It is imperative that this question should be answered if 
one would be understood from the outset. Different persons will use 
this phrase to express different ideas; here it will be used to express 
one, and one only, and must be understood to mean those who, in 
the Metropolis, work the constituencies with a view to returning a 
majority of liberal members to the House of Commons and a Liberal 
Ministry to offioe. It means what the Daily Newt very recently 
called “ The Official liberal Party.” This Official Liberal Party is 
virtually the party of Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry 
Fowler, and Mr. Asquith. 1 By the phrase “ liberal Party ” is not 
meant in any degree or sense the mass of those who, in the con¬ 
stituencies, vote for liberal or Labour candidates. To my own 
vision there appears a broad, dear, well-defined and profound chasm 
dividing “ The Liberal Party ” from the thousands of non-profes¬ 
sional politicians throughout the country who take but little interest 
in political affairs until election-time comes, and then, almost 
invariably, vote the liberal ticket. The first-mentioned constitute 
the Liberal Party.proper; the latter are the supporters of it. 
According to this definition, then, we have the voters who are Liberal 
in thought and feeling, and we have the Liberal Party—an associa¬ 
tion of men of wealth and leisure who hold political 1 opinions more 
or less identical, are'generally in agreement as to the main principles 
of State policy, and are willing to spend and be spent in order to 
secure power for a select few from their own order to rule the nation 
just as the Conservative Party does. 

Between each party and the mass of electors who support it there 

(1) Thij article wee written before the Boeebery-Bannermaa split. It ramaina to be 
eaen what fraction, if any, of the Official Liberal Party ii within Sir Heniy'atebemaole. 
He it understood to hire captured the caucus machinery. 
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exist, of course, certain ties or connections—oertain impulses and 
sympathies common to both. But there is a vast mass of non-party 
electors, belonging almost wholly to the wage-earning class, who 
cannot be grouped with the supporters of dither party. These axe 
never taken into aooount except at election time; yet these are they 
who hold irt their hands the balance of power, and who make and 
unmake Governments. Though not party men they are, in the 
main, liberal in thought and feeling and aspiration. It is these 
men, reinforced by a considerable number of deserters from the 
stalwart ranks of liberalism, who have returned the Conservative 
Party to power, and kept it there, practically ever since 1885. 
Putting aside the Irish Nationalists, then, I discern in the political 
world four foroes, active and potential, with, for regulating and 
determining purposes, a fifth that is too varying and obscure to be 
easily classified. There is the active Conservative-Party force and 
the potential Conservative-Electorate force; likewise there is the 
active Liberal-Party force and the potential Liberal-Eleotorate farce. 
Lastly, there is the Independent-Electorate force which is the deter¬ 
mining one. This definition is, I admit, a little fanciful, perhaps a 
trifle crude; but it will serve to make readily apprehensible the 
observations I have to offer. 

To the great mass of non-party electors who, by changing tides at 
election-time, procure the dismissal of a Ministry, must always be 
added, as already indicated, a large number of stalwarts who are 
deserters from one or other of the two electoral groups I have 
already mentioned. Such defections are always few and rare on the 
Conservative side ; many and frequent on the Liberal tide. And the 
reason far this becomes very evident on reflection. Between the 
Conservative Party and the Conservative electorate there is, and 
nearly always has been, reasonable agreement or unity of aim; a 
very real identity of purpose. On the other hand, between the 
Liberal Forty and the Liberal electorate there is not now, and not 
often in the past has there been, a reasonable and general concurrence 
of opinion concerning the main lines of policy that ought to be 
pursued. Whenever the Liberal Party has, to a reasonable extort, 
identified itself with the sentiments and objects of the mass of 
Liberal electors its action has had the effect of attraction upon the 
non-party electorate; and it has, accordingly, evolvpd enough political 
force to carry it into power. On every occasion on which it has failed 
it has bo failed because it has done violenoe, either by wrong action 
or unjustifiable inaction, to the sentiments and convictions of its own 
supporters, and has incurred the contempt tuad hatred of the mare 
oritioal non-party electorate. The non-party electorate belongs, as I 
have said, mainly—indeed I think I may say wholly—to the wage¬ 
earning class, more oommonly and less oorrectly called the working 
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due. Electors of the wealthy elan, and of thoee sections of the 
community vaguely classified aa the upper and lower middle olassee, 
are, to a ™«i almost, staunch and unvarying adherents of one or 
other political party. Whether the candidate for their division he a 
Liberal or a Some Ruler, an Imperialist Liberal or an Independent 
Radion] an the one Bide; or on the other a Tory, a Tory-Demoorat 
or a Liberal Unionist they can be absolutely relied upon to vote for 
liim. Sot in their ranks are found the men who change sides, the 
men who deliver their verdict on the evidence before them, the great 
mass of unattached electors whose action determines the political 
complexion of the House of Commons. These belong almost entirely 
to the wage-earning dass, and they constitute the most prosperous 
section of it. 

Ever since the death of Mr. Gladstone, and even for some time 
before it, certain persons have been accustomed to say, “ The Liberal 
Tarty is dead.” Home Rule with its consequences. New Tipperary, 
the O’Shea divorce, the Meath and Kilkenny elections killed it, they 
tell us. There is truth in this but it is badly expressed, and it is 
not the whole truth. These things did not kill the Liberal Party, 
and the Liberal Party has not been killed. The Liberal Party— 
the old Liberal Party as we knew it twenty-five years ago—has ceased 
to exist through lack of that sustenance without which no political 
party can live, namely, popular support. And popular support has 
not failed it because of anything Mr. Gladstone did or neglected to 
do, but because it has been impossible for it tp discover any policy 
which would unite all its supporters in the country. Why impossible ? 
The answer to that question is the proper subject of this essay. 

Up to the time of the pasting of the great Reform Bill of 1832, 
the United Kingdom was ruled by the landowning aristocracy 
exclusively. With the coining into force of this Act, and later, of 
the Municipal Reform Acts, the basis of political power shifted from 
the rural constituencies to the urban constituencies, so that it became 
a saying, “What Lancashire thinks to-day England will think 
to-morrow.” The great boroughs were intensely Liberal and, on the 
whole, remained so up to 1885. The change did not take place 
suddenly in that year. It had set in before and has continued since. 
But it was in that year, when the franchise had just been extended 
and the Irish vote in British boroughs was given to the Conservative 
Party, that the change revealed itself most manifestly. Therefore I 
mention the year 1885. The middle half of the nineteenth century 
was the epoch of the great reforms. The forms and conditions of 
our political life, as we know it to-day, were shaped and created 
during the.years between 1832 and 1885. During that epoch the 
liberal Party was supported by, on the whole, the urban electors of 
the country. I am not here unmindful of the Chartists and of the 
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•points of their Charter. They foroed those points on the Liberal 
Party, and as they were foroed on it the Whig element in it continued 
to desert it and become merged in the Conservative Party. But this 
period, the epoch of the great reforms, was, in the main, a period 
’during which the liberal Party contrived to win and retain the 
support of the great boroughs. They did so beoausd the urban 
population of the nation had, speaking in a general sense, common 
interests and common aims —I say “in a general sense” because, in 
dealing with political movements, exact lines and divisions are not 
possible. But the progress of what I may call social evolution in the 
towns reached some time ago a stage beyond which it became 
impossible for their populations to pursue a common course. The 
town populations have split up into an urban aristocracy and an 
urban democracy whose interests are not only irreconcilable, hut are 
even antagonistic in a large' degree. This, the most important, 
striking, and readily-observed social phenomenon of our time is the 
one that has been left entirely out of account by those who send 
political prescriptions to Lord Rosebery for the restoration to health 
of the Liberal' Party. If Lord Rosebery can discover a political 
programme that will oommand the united support of the urban 
aristocracy and the urban democracy he can have office as soon as he 
pleases. While things remain as they are in the political world, 
office is possible only to the Conservative Party. 

The conditions of social life make the conditions of political life. 
Between political life and social life it is impossible to draw a 
dividing line. Tne purpose of political life is to make social life 
more pleasantly liveable. Consider, then, what social life was seventy 
years ago, and oontrast it with the social life of to-day. Then the 
men of wealth in the towns were intimately associated with the 
workers of the townB. The shopkeeper lived over his shop, and the 
manufacturer, if he did not live in his factory, lived very near it— 
within walking distance. The poor were very poor hut the rich 
were not very rich, nor was their number very large. 1 The rich 

(1) The heat guide to the increasing wealth of the urban aristocracy is the produce 
of the Inoomo Tax. This test, though it cannot be applied with strict accuracy, owing 
to variations in the mode of levying it, is nevertheless a thoroughly trustworthy though 
rough-and-ready* guide. In applying it two important considerations must be kept in 
mind. In the first place the incomes of the old land-owning aristocracy have, except 
in the case of town landlords, everywhere decreased, and in the next all incomes under 
-£160 a year are now exempt. In 1864-6 the rate was lOd. oS in c omes under £160 and 
Is. 2d. on those over that amount: produce, £10,600,000. In 1856-7 the rate was 
lljd. and Is. 4d. respectively: prodnoe, £16,100,000. The tax-rate steadily foil 
until in 1874-5 it reached 2d. In 1876-6 it was again 2d. Afterwards it rose and In 
1880-1 it was 6d., at which figure it produoed, apparently, almost exactly the samo 
amount (£10,660,000) as the rate of Lb. 2d. had produoed just a quarter of a century 
earlier. But in reality it produoed muoh more, for in 1880-1 incomes under £160 were 
exempt, whereas in 1864-6 they were taxed at lOd. The tax-rate on incomes has 
risen steadily since the date of its low-water mark (1874-6) until 1900-1, when, at Is., 
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and the poor were mingled; the rich were among the poor aa pea- 
wok* among peas. This was the rale to whioh there were aome 
exceptions, aa there always are to every rale. Now all that is 
(hanged. The towns have grown to an enormous size, and the 
rich no longer live among the poor hat get away as far from them 
aa possible* Seventy years ago there was hardly any town except a 
few of the very largest, such as London, which could be said to have 
a West End. Now there is no town of five thousand inhabitants 
and upwards that has not got its West End and its East End. The 
shopkeeper no longer lives over his shop ; the residential part is let 
out aa offices. Both the shopkeeper and the tenants of the affioea 
live in the West End and as far from their places of business as they 
oonveniently can. As for the factory no one, not even the workers, 
will live near it who can live away from it. 

Take the wings of imagination and soar above any British town 
of considerable size. Look down upon it from your vantage height 
and what will you see f You will see two large areas spread out 
before you; the one close-packed with bricks and mortar and crowded 
with human beings; the other laid out with broad roads fringed by 
the villas and mansions of the rich, roads and residences being 
scarcely discernible amid a wealth of trees, gardens and flowers; the 
one seems to present a realisation of our conception concerning a 
place of everlasting death, the other a realisation of our ideas of 
paradise. On the one hand is hardship, misery, destitution; on 
the other teeming abundance and luxury. Yet it is thought—so 
supremely stupid can the intelligent be—that the dwellers in these 
two places ought to have a common political ambition readily aatis- 
fiable by the appointment of Lord Rosebery and hie fellow “ Official ” 
Liberals to Ministerial office. 

There always was, in a small degree, an aristocracy of wealth in 
the towns. But it was so limited in numbers, and had so much of 
sympathy with its poorer neighbours that, in regard to political 
matters, it may he said to have been at one with the urban demo¬ 
cracy. The urban aristocracy of, say fifty years ago, consisted 
chiefly of men who had sprung directly from the wage-earning class. 
With that olasa, however their interests were or might seem to he 
opposed, they had a real and active sympathy. Moreover, they 
were animated by a very strong antipathy to Conservatism, then 
best known by the'name of Toryism. But the sons and grandsons 
of the urban aristocrats of a quarter or half a century ago are of a 

It prodnOBd no Iw than £26,920,000 plus imua unpaid, and la. 2d. fox 1901-2, Urn 
prodnoo of whioh ia aatimatad at nearly 34 million*. A (tingle penny on itynm above 
£100 now pxodneea about two and n-hnif million*. The anonnoaa incmaae of wealth 
whioh these figures make manife*t is almost entirely an increase in the weelth of the 
urban aristocracy—a clue that is the ray bom mad orown of that which ia oallad 
Liberal Imperialism. 
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kind wholly different from their fathers. Not only have they no 
sympathy with the members of the wage-earning dose; they ore 
opposed to them and dislike and fear them. The urban aristocrats 
of to-day ore not, to speak mildly, a lovable order of humanity. 
The members of the first generation were content with comfortable, 
houses in thq fashionable suburb; those of the second generation 
aspire to country-houses, parks, carriages and hunters. Their origin 
they are' anxious to bury in oblivion.' They oonooot armorial bear¬ 
ings ; they invent a family pedigree in which the workshop and the 
Dissenting ohapel figure, if at all, as little as possible. Their means, 
large os they ore, are utterly inadequate to their great ambitions. 
Their demeanour towards their workpeople and the poor is over¬ 
hearing and insolent. Their demeanour towards those convention¬ 
ally colled “ landed gentry ” is essentially that of the snob. The 
urban aristocrats of the middle half of the century were filled with 
the prejudices, aspirations, faiths and ambitions of the olass from 
which they had directly sprung. They were animated by on active 
vigilant antagonism to the old landed aristocracy, and to all that 
was connected with it in Church and State. They felt a strenuous, 
burning desire to elevate and improve the lives of their less fortunate 
fellow-townsmen. They built and endowed chapels; they founded 
and maintained Reform Clubs; they established and promoted a 
Liberal Press; they dominated the Municipalities in the liberal 
interest; they propagated liberalism everywhere—in their daily 
work, in the ohapel pulpit, in the ohapel Sunday school. Their 
ranks were thoroughly permeated by the sprit of Reform. They 
responded readily and with enthusiasm to every great reforming 
cry. Their sense of justice was as ready in the service of great 
oauses abroad as in that of the like causes at home—Hungary, 
Italy, the Northern Confederacy, Schleswig-Holstein, Bulgaria: all 
these excited as keenly the sympathetic enthusiasm of the town 
populations of Great Britain as did the cause of Constitutional 
Reform, of Irish Landlaw Reform, of Religious Equality and of 
Educational Reform. The great boroughs were as uniformly Liberal 
then as they are uniformly Conservative now. The sons and grand¬ 
sons of the first generation of urban aristocracy are, as to most 
matters, completely out of sympathy with all the movements for 
which their fathers struggled; as to some they axe strongly opposed 
to them. The all-absorbing ambition of the present generation is 
to hobnob with the doss called conventionally “ County gentlemen.’' 
Therefore they have, aa for as possible, out their connection with the 
old liberalism, with the ohapel, with workmen’s dubs, with every¬ 
thing that smacks of plebeianism. They have put their servants into 
livery, affixed armorial bearings to their carriages, and taken seats 
at the parish church. Those of them who stall attend the Dissenting 
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chapels use their influenoe to stifle the old spirit of aggressive 
Nonconformity. At a meeting of the Baptist Association in Ixmdon 
recently, a resolution expressing a desire for peace in South Africa 
■was brought forward for discussion and was rejected by eighty*six 
votes against thirty-six because, as was candidly admitted, such a 
discussion would be “ a menace to the prosperity of the Association.” 
This is typical of what prevails generally throughout the country. 
Some years ago Dissent and Liberalism were synonymous; they are 
eo no longer. Dissenting ministers, onoe the most active and 
effective of liberal agents, now take their cue from their paymasters, 
who are members of the new urban aristocracy. To be active and 
earnest in the spirit of the old liberalism is more than their places 
are worth. Now, os always, the payer of the piper calls the tune; 
“ The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give; And they who livo 
to please must please to live.” In innumerable oases the wealthy 
patrons of Dissent axe glad of half an excuse for severing their 
connection with it and with liberalism—a connection which links 
them to all that they would gladly put on one side and forget. They 
know nothing of the struggle for a wider freedom in which their 
fathers were engaged. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is one of the most amiable men in public 
life. But no one can shoot a sharper arrow of sarcasm than he when 
it pleases him to do it. In his speech at Oldham about the middle 
of October last he pricked the open sore—the most serious sore of all 
from which liberalism suffers. “ They ” (the Liberals), he said, 
“have not got a majority in the House of Commons because they 
have not got the money; and they have not got the money because 
the wealthy men of the liberal side—who, I believe, invariably look 
forward to peerages—have declined to give money for Labour candi¬ 
dates whom they suspect, not unnaturally, of Socialist opinions which 
would interfere with their own property.” The words were uttered 
in jest; but the jest woe bitter because never in deepest earnest 
have words more sharp and true and direct been uttered. It now 
pleases one section of the Liberal Party to revile Mr. Rhodes as the 
unscrupulous plutocrat, the trail of whose financial schemes, as Mr. 
Lecky says, is over all the South African affair. They did not revile 
him when his Maxima were mowing down Lobengula’s followers, for 
then, or thereabouts, he was writing a big cheque for thousands on 
behalf of the “ Official ” liberal Party, because he desired, among 
other things, to preserve it as a sort of buffer State against Socialism. 
“ The future of England must be Liberal, perhaps to fight Socialism,” 
he wrote to Mr. Schnadhorst Hie truth is that the “ Official ” 
Liberal Party of to-day fear and hate the urban democracy far more 
than they fear and hate the most Ultra-Conservative of the Conserva¬ 
tives. “ Official ” politicians have everything in common., and should 
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stand under the same umbrella. They derive their inspiration from, 
the urban aristocrats—the plutocrats of oommeroe whose love for the 
flag is in exact ratio to its value as a commercial asset—the new 
aristocracy whose perpetual nightmare is the shadow of the lean and 
restless giant, urban democracy. 

The new aristocracy is very rich and very powerful; *also very 
clever, with the cleverness of wits whetted in the daily business of 
euooessful commerce. The W est-hinders own the houses in which 
urban democracy dwells; they own the shops which supply it with 
clothes, and'food, and tools and household utensils; they own tho 
bars, and breweries, and tea-houses, and entertainment houses where 
it eats, drinks, and amuses itself; they own the “ works ” which 
supply it with employment, with light, with water, with fuel; they 
own the tramways, omnibuses, and railways in which it travels; in 
some places they own even the oemeteries in whieh, at last, its fallen 
members are hidden away. Hospitals, workhouses, all charities, and 
nearly all education machinery, are under the control of the West- 
Enders. They direct the police, they preside as magistrates in the 
police courts, they own and conserve the slums. The moat effective 
part of the greatest political engine of to-day, the Frees, is, directly or 
indireotly, under their control and executive influence. All the 
great daily newspapers, and all the weekly newspapers of any real 
importance, whether they are classed as Liberal or Conservative, are 
dominated by the spirit, and subserve the interests, of the urban 
aristocracy. And the business, diligently and skilfully attended to, 
of these newspapers is to throw urban democracy off the scent in 
regard to all political matters of real importance to it—in plainer 
language to mislead it concerning every genuine reform of effective 
value. In polities urban aristocracy is represented by those who 
are known as Liberal Imperialists; urban democracy is represented 
by no known political party. Its members vote mainly for the Con¬ 
servative Party because that is the only way in which they can vote 
against the Liberal Imperialist Party. 

It is constantly assumed by many persons who ought to know- 
better that where two Liberal candidates of different schools of 
thought dividq the Liberal electors and a Conservative is returned 
this result is owing to the second liberal candidate. They assume 
that if the second Liberal candidate oould be eliminated the whole of 
the electors of a Liberal tendency would vote for the liberal candi¬ 
date. Thus it has been said, both by the liberal Imperialists and 
the non-imperial liberals, that if either Mr. Smillie or Mr. Hanna- 
worth could have been induced to retire the other would have been 
returned for North-East Lanark instead of Sir W. Battigan. These 
assumptions are really most unwarrantable presumptions. The 
wage-earning class, more especially that section of it which I have 
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celled the urban democracy, cherishes, and. very properly bo, a moat 
profound contempt for, and detestation of, tee Official Liberal Party. 
What body of working-men in the oountry could be gainen in any 
way by tee substitution of Rosebery and Co. for Salisbury and Co. P 
I know of none. The working-men are well aware that they have 
rather mare to fear from Imperialist Liberals and their supporters, 
the urban aristocracy, than from tee Conservative Party, and equally 
well aware that from neither are they likely to gain muoh. In the 
minds of a considerable body of Liberals of the Imperialist type there 
may be found the astonishingly stupid idea that the Liberal electorate 
ought to be extremely well satisfied by tee return of a Liberal 
Ministry to office. The battle-cry of tee did Liberal Party was 
“ Measures, not men ”; tee battle-cry of the Liberal Imperialist Party 
is “ Men, not measures.” We read daily, weekly, and monthly, 
addressee to Lord Rosebery in whioh be is told to try this, that, and 
tee other triok for tee purpose of getting into office. He never is 
appealed to to back up this or that movement; to speak in favour of 
this or that policy because it is right to do so. These intelligently 
stupid persons appear to imagine that the electors are desperately 
concerned to have a particular party at tee helm of State. As a 
matter of fact tee electors care not a straw for party; they are con¬ 
cerned only with policy; and any parly which will please teem in the 
matter of polity will have their support Some vote for names, 
not all. 

Lord Rosebery, whose desire to be Prime Minister of Great 
Britain everyone assumes, is not so foolish as to try all tee fox¬ 
like tricks suggested to him. The one policy which would com¬ 
mand enough of popular support to return him to power is a 
polity white he would never take up, nor would the “Official” 
Liberals support him in it if he did. As for a programme of 
sectional reforms, sate as the famous Newcastle instrument, it 
would only exrite laughter. 13ie policy teat would command tee 
loyal adhesion of tee democracy of the whole of tee United 
Kingdom is a drastic and far-reaching reform of the Land Laws. 
This would not only attract the support of the democracy of Ireland, 
England, Scotland, and Wales; it would he welcomed also by a not 
inconsiderable section of tee urban aristocracy. Such a polity is, of 
course, impossible to Lord Rosebery, and would, in any case, be 
scouted by the “ Official ” Liberal Party. 

As for tee new aristocracy, with its Liberal Imperialism, there is, 
as Mr. Redmond said recently, no place in British publio life for it. 
In the end the Liberal Imperialists must be absorbed by the Con¬ 
servatives as the Old Whigs were, and as the newer liberal Unionists 
have been/ This, however, will not come to pass for some time yet, 
because the urban aristocrats have a certain quarrel with the Conser- 
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vative Party. The Ooneervative Party has shovgn too much sym¬ 
pathy with urban democracy in the matter of social reform; but, 
more serious stall, it has shown too great a readiness to shift the 
burden of taxation from real property on to personal property; it has 
not put enough on beer, and tea, and coffee, and tobacco, and has 
put too much on the income-tax. Again, the policy of the Conserva¬ 
tive Party abroad has not been forward enough or aggressive 
enough far the new aristocracy. In regard to foreign affairs they 
are ultra-Jingoistic. They believe that trade follows the flag, and 
that all human affairs ought to be on “ a business footing.” Their 
dreams, sleeping and waking, are of assets and balance-sheets. Of 
course the flag is % commercial asset; and the only proper justifica¬ 
tion of the existence of a Government is an effective polity of grab, 
euphemistically called “ opening np new markets.” An indefinable 
something or other that is called “ commercial supremacy ” must, we 
are told, be maintained at all costs; for that has been foreordained 
of Heaven. Commercial supremacy requires what is called “im¬ 
perial expansion,” and in order to expand imperially it is necessary 
to slaughter occasionally a weak neighbour and set back his land¬ 
mark. 1 The “ Official ” Liberal Party sanctioned it in Rhodesia; it 
is hypocrisy to denounce the Conservatives for sanctioning it with 
greater show of justioe farther south. If there he blood-guiltiness in 
regard to the South African war, the hands of the Official liberals 
are as crimson as those of Mr. Chamberlain. One of their ablest 
writers has reoently said:— 

“ If Mr. Chamberlain* had the instincts of a leal statesman he would see the 
dangers from which the Liberal Imperialists have saved the Government, and 
would be profoundly thankful to them. If the Liberals had gone in a body 
against the war the Government would have found it impoeaible to go on.” 

This slaughtering of weak neighbours is for the advantage and 
civilisation of them; an accident of the law of evolntion; a world- 
principle essential to the making of a world-empire—a lot of new 
phrases have come in with the new aristocracy. Suoh, in regard to 
foreign affairs, are its ideals. In home affairs the real heart-purpose 
of its whole policy is to burk and shirk and obviate all suggested 
reforms that have any worth or reality in them, and to substitute for 
them a system' of State Socialism—a system of State Socialism 
whereby Great Britain shall be Germanised, and the tailing masses, 
without equivalent return, he deprived, in a large degree, of per¬ 
il) The Foreign Secretary (Lord Lsaedowns), (peeking at Darlington s few months 
ago, ueed these remarkable end ri g nifl caat words: “ Them wonld always be dietnrUng 
elements (in international rel atio ns) if they knew where to look for them. ... If ho 
had to toll them in what quarter he would look for those disturbing dements he wonld 
tell them that the merchant waa the greatest fire-eater. H£ did not think that the 
soldier or the sailor, or even the missionary was so fond of a forward policy as the man 
of business.’* 
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mil liberty, *n4 be made to become the •oaUeee ooge ia e 
perpetually tmliisg pitOeea machine. Thus we have self-professed 
demagogues wiBag with great bitterness at that autocmtio body, 
the Local Gov ernment Board, because it will not come to their 
aanatanoe and «s»aU« them to exercise a benevolent despotism over 
their own constituents. One of these democrat* of a Liberal Imperial 
type even suggests that the bureaucratic Local Government Board 
should suspend and dissolve all popularly elected bodies which fail to 
do their duty in the manner in which he thinks they should do it. 
He goes further, and suggests that presidents of logal governing 
bodies should have shields and knighthoods from the king, and their 
clerks be decorated with C.B.’s whenever the areas controlled by 
them shall be found to have been managed according to certain given 
standards. Whatever the professed purpose of this kind of policy, 
the real effect of it, as its author must know, would bo to tighten the 
grip of urban aristocracy upon urban democracy ; to place those who 
have not more and more in the power of those who have. The 
theory of this form of State Socialism, which finds favour with the 
new aristocracy, and with their political representatives, the Liberal 
Imperialists, is that the toilers who moke up the urban democracy 
should be fed and washed and carefully housed in order that they 
may do more and better work. The practice of this theory keeps 
tram-horses and dray-horses in good condition; and, on the assump¬ 
tion that the wage-earning toilers are beasts of burden, it is a very 
excellent theory. And that is the tacit assumption which gives 
rise to the earefully-oonoealed root-idea of the sooial-reform policy 
of the liberal Imperialists. To social reform that will muke 
urban democracy more independent, more self-reliant, more free, 
your Liberal Imperialist is not friendly, is not even indifferent; 
he is actively, bitterly, and determinedly, though not overtly, opposed. 

Take one question, for example, the housing of the poorer section 
of urban populations. It is peculiarly an urban problem, and is not, 
as some dull persons imagine, oonfined to London. It is as serious, 
though not to the same extent, in every considerable provincial 
town. The cause of overcrowding, and the remedy for it, are 
plain to every reflecting and candid mind of average intelligence. 
Land monopolists have laid their acquisitive hands-on all the suit¬ 
able building land in the vicinity of every town of any importance. 
To the city dwellprs it is -forbidden ground on any terms save those 
which the owner chooses to diotate. But the population increases 
and must overflow—must, therefore, acquiesce in the demands of the 
landholder. The fly which strays into the web of the spider may 
curse its own folly; the population which overflows on to the land of 
the monopolist has no choice. This is the system which makes the 
slums; this is the system which keeps up tire slum rents. Break 
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down fha system, and the results of the system will disappear. 
Acquire the land in the viomity of the towns, and construct quick' 
vanning eleetrio tramways or railways to carry the population on to 
it. This ia the remedy ; will tile liberal Imperialists try it P Not 
they. “ Oh, but that means oonflaoation,” cries one. Why should 
it? A trading oompany such aa railway owners can confiscate; can 
even _seise upon the resting-places of our dead and transfer their 
bones elsewhere. Bat great municipalities, whose swarming popu¬ 
lations live in filthy warrens, must not confiscate. Our Saxon 
forefathers set apart, in wisdom and prudence, great areas of land 
about every {own and hamlet in the kingdom. Mainly during the 
sixty years ending in 1820 the whole of this land was confiscated hy 
a parliament of landowners for their own particular benefit. There 
was then no necessity for that confiscation. There is great necessity 
now; an imperative necessity. Let there he a re-oonfiscation. And 
if the consciences of the men of this generation will not permit them 
to follow the example of our illustrious forefathers, then let compen¬ 
sation be given on a moderate and reasonable soale. It will not 
cost to do it one-tenth of what it has cost to give the South African 
capitalists the chance of doing in Johannesburg that which they have 
done in Kimberley. Here is work for a party of reform in earnest. 
This would empty the slums, and bring down the slum rents. But 
the slum owners, and other owners of house property in the great 
towns, are urban aristocrats, and neither political party in the State 
will touch their vested interests exoept to enhance the value of them. 
From the Conservative Forty no one expects a reform of this kind; 
from the liberal Party they do expect it, and they are always dis¬ 
appointed. Their disappointment has found expression in the long 
reign of the Conservative Party. When the democracy see an ex- 
liberal Whip, whose great wealth is derived from the brewing mono¬ 
poly, standing on the platform hy the aide of an ex-Cabinet Minister 
who is engaged in denouncing that monopoly, what are they to 
think P All workmen do not know this; but some do, and they tell 
those who do not. 

All the talk, then, about the decay of the liberal Party being due 
to the war, to dissensions among its leaders, to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Buie scheme, to Sir William Harcourt’s Finance and Veto 
Bills, is mere nonsense. The cause of its decay is of for greater 
and more profound significance. It is one which goes to the very 
basis of our social fabrio. It is the impossibility of ever again 
reconciling the interests and political aims of urban aristocracy with 
those of urban democracy. These two sections of the community 
stand towards each other to-day in somewhat the same relation as 
Irish landlordism towards Irish Nationalism. The analogy ia not 
exact, but it is fairly so. It will become more exact with every 
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pasting boar. A deep end dear-out chasm divides the West-Enders 
of the towns from the East-Enders. The great business enterprises 
of the towns have been, or are likely to be in the near future, con¬ 
verted into limited liability companies, whose shareholders will be 
represented in the place whence their wealth is drawn by a Board 
and a managing director. We all know men who drew large incomes 
from towns they have never visited; men whose wealth is made for 
them by "hands” they have never seen, and towards whom they 
feel no obligation. This is Irish landlordism in an aggravated form. 
The position is fruitful in lessons for sociologists, and far all who 
feel an interest in public affairs. 

The Official liberal Party, therefore, ie in the position of a clever 
rider in a circus who for a long time rode two horses successfully. 
Great drill on the part of the rider, and the absence of any strong 
disposition on the part of the horses to run in opposite directions, 
enabled the showman to take his shore of the performance. The 
horses no longer run together, and the equestrian bestrides but one 
of them. It is the strongest horse; also,• it is the horse of his 
choioe—his pet steed, Urban Aristocracy out of Old liberalism, 
dam Snobbery. Let him ride it; but it will not be in the circus 
amid the applause of crowds. 

To put aside metaphor; all the remedies I have ever heard or 
read of for uniting the elements of the old Liberal Party could 
only have the effect, if tried, of still further disuniting it. Is it 
manhood suffrage P Urban aristocracy hates that. Is it church 
disestablishment P Urban aristocracy is half ashamed of its chapels 
and Dissent, and finds the Anglican church the easiest path¬ 
way to “ gentility,” and the most capable guardian of “ birth,” 
whatever that may mean. Is it Home Buie P Urban aristocracy 
would approve this to-morrow if it would only prevent the Irish 
members from ooming hack to the House of Commons; but 
no scheme of that kind can he devised. Is it reform of the 
land laws? Urban aristocracy will never willingly consent, for 
it has became a landowner on a narrow hut highly profitable 
scale. Is it abolition of the House of Lords ? Urban aristocracy 
will not approve that; the House of Lords and its own self are 
the only deities it worships in sincerity. Is it peace and retrencl - 
mentP These things, to urban aristocracy, are, of all, the mo>t 
hateful; for it believes beyond everything in commercial supremacy, 
which requires Imperial expansion, which, in its turn, requires the 
killing off or subjugation of weaker races into whose lands we may 
expand. 

There is, in short, no single question, nor any combination of 
questions, upon which the various oommandoes who once followed 
Mr. Gladstone con came to tea agreement. There is agreement on 
negative matters but on no others. They are agreed, for instance. 
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that & Conservative Government is a very bad of Government; 
that everything which the Conservative Government does they oonld 
themselves do much better; that many things, which nobody in 
particular wishes to have done, are the most urgent and important 
problems of the day. But concerning every reform which has the 
faintest ohano^ of attracting a large popular support they axe 
violently and antagonistically distracted. Every such reform is as 
an apple of discord. The interests and ideals of the new aristocracy 
■and the new democracy can no more be reconciled than darkness can 
be reconciled-with sunlight. And as neither section by itself is 
strong enough to maintain a Ministry in offioe the chosen of both 
sections must remain out of offioe; therefore the Liberal Imperialists 
must plough the sands. Until a party capable of opposing them 
arises the Conservatives will bear sway in the State. Such a party 
has yet to be created. An immense provinoe lies open inviting its 
reforming seal Such a party has but to appear and give pledgee of 
a sincere determination to carry through a drastic and really effective 
reform of the land laws of the United Kingdom, and not merely of 
Ireland, in order to find itself the victorious leader of an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the electorate, alike rural and urban, of the whole 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 'Will such a party arise f I oan 
only answer that I have no hope that it will. Aw election campaign 
costs money, and I am unable to discover in what manner suoh a 
party could find money far such- a campaign. 

A Student of Public Affairs. 
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ME. BENJAMIN KIDD’S “ PRINCIPLES OP WESTERN 
CIVILISATION.” 


I propose in this paper to make a few observations, within the 
limits of spaoe allotted me, on Mr. Kidd’s new book Principles of 
Western Civilisation, with the view of helping those readers who have 
not made a special study of the subject to some knowledge of what 
the problem of Civilisation as it stands at the present time really 
involves, and under what category Mr. Kidd’s book is to be plaoed in 
regard to it. 

And perhaps I may as well say frankly at the outset that the 
farther I proceeded in the volume the more disappointed I became 
with it; and when I found one by one the definite results so hardly 
won for historical soienoe by generations of students and specialists 
of the different periods, all washed out by a mop, as it were, in the 
interests of a particular hypothesis which the farther I went seemed to 
me to be ever the mare confused, cloudy, and unreal, my disappointment 
was complete. For Mr. Kidd, instead of taking up the problem 
where his predecessors had left it, modifying their results while 
embracing and embodying all that was of value in them, as is the 
recognised mode of all scientific observers, has chosen to stalk ruth¬ 
lessly over them all, as if unaware of their existence. No mention, for 
example, is anywhere made of the systems of Comte, of Hegel, of 
Buckle, of Guizot, to say nothing of lesser lights, and even Mr. Herbert 
Spencer himself, whose work, however one-sided it may appear to 
many, has nevertheless, on that one side at least, proceeded on the 
strictest lines of scientific evolution, is only mentioned to be patronised 
and d i s mi ssed as if he were a mere tyro. And all, as I have said, in 
the interests of a hypothesis more cloudy, empty, and unreal than any 
I have yet known. Far in this work, as I hope to demonstrate 
presently, Mr. Kidd has retrograded to a standpoint vaguer, more 
crude, and, scientifically speaking, less advanced than any occupied by 
those earlier philosophers whose works he so lightly brushes aside. 

Comte, it will be remembered, divided the trhole course of 
Civilisation into three stages, namely, that in which Aggressive 
Warfare prevailed, that in which Defensive Warfare prevailed, and 
lastly, our present stage of Industry; and these divisions not only 
were firm and well defined, but bad tangible realities at the back of 
each of them. Buckle, on the other hand, split it up into two 
divisions, one in which Superstition mainly prevailed, and the other 
in which Physioal Science played its part; and this division, too, 
although ignoring many other equally important factors, nevertheless 
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rested on tangible realities whose effects ore easily reoognised through 
the course of history, and on which yon can place your hand to-day. 
But Mr. Kidd breaks the back of Civilisation quite in two, at the 
time of the birth of Christ, not to place the two divisions under the 
influence of principles which have a real operative efficiency in them¬ 
selves, but under a couple of abstractions which, even if true, could 
have no more operative power than if they had been a triangle and a 
circle respectively. But they have not even the definiteness and 
distinctness of outline of these geometrical abstractions; on the con¬ 
trary, they are so vague and shadowy that they not only give the 
reader considerable difficulty at the outset in definitively fixing them, 
but their outlines are bo changeable, shifting, dark, and uncertain, 
that under them the operator, like a magician, can work any hocus- 
pocus he pleases. These two vague and shadowy coverlets Mr. Kidd 
figures as the spirit of the Present and the spirit of the Future- 
respectively, or, to put it more precisely, as that something which in 
the one division of Civilisation is represented as centring men’s lives 
on the aims and interests of the present hour alone, and that something 
which in the other is represented as centring them on on indefinite 
and shifting future somewhere or somewhen, now in heaven, now¬ 
on the earth, and now in both, as the exigencies of his argument 
require. 

This division of civilisation into two parts is made by Mr. Kidd 
coincident with the dawn of Christianity, all mankind before that 
point being represented by him as lying, like the brutes, under the 
shadow of the Preftnt without hope or ideal in the Future either 
for themselves, or for their tribe, their nation, or their State; all after 
that point as projecting their centre of action into an Ideal World yet 
to be realised. In other words, all peoples living before that epoch, 
being horn without the sense of the Ideal or Infinite to cast its- 
rainbow colours into the Future, lived, like the brutes, only for the 
interests of the day that was passing over them; all after it, 
possessed of a sense of this Infinite and Ideal, lived and worked for 
a something in the Future better than they had in the Present, hut. 
which they individually might not live to see. Having thus cramped, 
and squeezed the history of mankind so as to fit it into these, two 
divisions prepared far it—under the shadow of these two cloud- 
capped abstractions, these two huge, immeasurable Brobdignagian 
bats—and having duly labelled them respectively the Present and the 
Future, or that which has its centre of efficiency in the Present and 
that which has its centre in the Future, “ projected efficiency,” as it 
is called, Mr. Kidd then stahda hack from the picture as a whole, 
and contemplates this wondrous explanation of the evolution of 
Civilisation with awe ; and as each feature of it appears to him more 
wonderful than the last, triumphantly exclaims, with Dominie 

h r 2 
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Sampson, “ Prodigious,” ‘‘remarkable epectaole,” “the overshadowing 
significance of which has never dawned on the world before”; 
while, when he thinks of his poor predecessors, or of contemporary 
thought in general, he talks of “ its intellectual basis being completely 
struck away,” and as being “ dwarfed into comparative insignificance ” 
by his new discovery. Not only so, but nearly every paragraph is 
heralded with the remark that it is “ one of the mdst interesting 
facts,” or is “one of the most surprising spectacles ” that 
history offers, and the like, quite in the manner of the medicine- 
vendors who stand at the ooxners of the off-streets of our main 
thoroughfares and, pointing with their sticks to the maps of the 
organs of the body before them, tell their gaping audiences that this 
is the heart, “ the most wonderful organ of the body,” that the stomach, 
“ second only in importance to the heart,” while the listeners, like 
boys who are told that certain specimens in a museum are “ fish ” and 
others “reptiles” or “mammals,” are expeoted to exolaim “how 
wonderful ”; or like children me expeoted to be satisfied when told 
that the cause of baldness is the loss of hair! For, as we shall see 
presently, the two principles of Civilisation, which appear to 
Mr. Kidd so wonderful that their significance 1ms never dawned on 
the world before, are really only other names tor the phenomena to 
be explained, and not real explanations at all, any more than loss of 
hair is the explanation, of baldness. And henoe it is that when these 
unreal pseudo-causes, the spirit of the Present and the spirit of the 
Future, which,like the wand of the magician, are supposed to work such 
wonders, although they are really nothing hut the things themselves 
-over which they are flourished; when once these have been stripped 
off it will be seen that Mr. Kidd's book is not a philosophy of the 
evolution of Civilisation as its title would seem to imply, hut is Yeally 
only a record of oertain stages and phases in that evolution, in which 
there is nothing original or that has not been published in soares of 
volumes far the last fifty yearn. 

And further, instead of working out the oourse of historical 
evolution from point to point along its own line, as a biologist does 
with animals, and letting it tell its own tale simply and independently, 
he projects his two vague and abstract hypotheses into each division 
of Civilisation, and picks out, as we shall see, only those haphazard 
historical facts which seem to support his classification, but which, 
even when they ft^l under it, receive no illumination or explanation 
from it. And in order to do this he is obliged, as we shall presently 
see, to pervert the oourse of History and to confuse all recognised 
landmarks and categories both of language and of thought. And 
besides, with the hack of Civilisation thus broken in two in its very 
oentre, as it-were, he can furnish us with no tingle continuous un¬ 
broken line of development such as evolution demands, which shall 
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either illuminate the Past or help us to steer our oourse is the Future. 
For what we want to know is, not that there are creatures that can 
he labelled as fish, reptile, monkey, or man, however interesting this 
may he, hut how the fish passed into reptiles, how the monkeys beoame 
men; not that oertain nations at certain periods centred their interests 
on their own nation in the Present, while others included the Future 
in their purview as well, hut (inasmuch as Man has to forge for him¬ 
self the ideals he uses to advance himself from stage to stage, as a 
blacksmith his tools) how at each stage he made for himself the 
bridge that carried him across to the next This is the great problem 
of Civilisation, as it is the problem of Biology; not the mere breaking 
up the process into divisions, and after labelling these divisions, 
invoking as causes those labels which are only general names for the 
separate things which have to be explained. 

And why, again, one naturally asks, this surprise of Mr. Kidd’s, 
expressed in such phrases as “ tremendous importance,” “ extra¬ 
ordinary reach,” “ remarkable spectacle,” “ overshadowing signifi¬ 
cance,” “never before has a principle of sueh reach,” eto. (and this, 
too, from a professed evolutionist to whom gradation and continuity 
everywhere, without cataclysms, should be an axiom of thought) ; 
why this surprise that at one period of Civilisation men found their 
interest and pride in the glorification of their particular tribe, or 
nation, or State alone, and at another and later period found it in 
working for the good of other nations as well—and since the 
French Revolution^ even for the negroes, the yellow raoes, and 
humanity generally—why this surprise, we ask ? Why not as much 
surprise that there should ever have been a time when there were 
savages and barbarians who did not even know the value of shirt 
collars, or that there ever was a time when there were not only no 
savageB hut no apes, no lower mammalia, no birds, no reptiles, no 
fish, hut only molluscs, worms, sponges, and the like. Why any 
surprise at all P They were all stages in the one unbroken process of 
evolution. 

But now to come more to detail. And first I have to show that 
Mr. Kidd’s separation of mankind before and after the advent of 
Christianity into two divisions, namely, of those living in the present 
hour without ideal of any kind stretching beyond the Present, either 
in this world or the next, and those who had an ideal in the Future 
which made them dissatisfied with the present, would be to divide 
mankind not into men and men, but into men and brutes, to wipe 
out, as with a sponge, the one thing that distinguishes men of every age 
and time from the brutes, namely, the sense of the Ideal, and so to 
pervert and vitiate the entire course of human history. For consider 
it. For forty oenturies or more before the birth of Christ the 
innumerable myriads of the Egyptian people had, in their prayers to 
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Osiris, recounted their charities, their deeds of mercy, the uprightness 
of their dealings with their neighbours, and their gifts to the holy 
priests, the temples and the gods, and had given orders for their 
bodies to be embalmed, all in the hope of a more glorious future 
somewhere than they had known in this world. For seven or eight 
oenturies 1 before Christianity not only was the life of every Roman 
bound up with the prosperity of his city in the present, but ever as it 
extended he identified himself more and more with its fortunes, until 
in the end its continued existence into future ages became synonymous 
with Civilisation itself. So long, indeed, had it been a kind of 
universal postulate that when Borne fell the world should fall, that 
in the general consternation that ensued on her capture by Alario, 
St. Augustine had to reassure the Fagan world, whom Mr. Kidd 
represents as living only for the day that was pasting over them, by 
conjuring np before them a “City of God” within the Empire, 
which tiiould continue its glories long after its colossal, framework 
had been broken and its merely political unity had for ever passed 
away. For ten centuries or more the Jews had believed themselves 
to be the people chosen by Jebovah Himself, not only as His own 
peculiar people in the present, but as heirs of His future Kingdom; 
and had lived in that sweet dream during all their wanderings, their 
persecutions, and their exiles, until at last not only the nation as a 
whole, but each individual in it, longed and hoped and prayed for 
the Coming Messiah, and for that day when all nations tiiould come 
up, even from the ends of the earth, to worship on the holy hill of 
Zion. But more than all, the Hindoos, for'centuries before the 
Israelites appear on the scene, had looked to the time when by their 
asceticism and mortifications, their penances, fastings, and prayers, 
they should be deemed worthy to unite with that Universal Spirit or 
Brahm which to them was alone real; while Buddha, still before the 
time of Christ, had taught his followers how to realise their dream of 
escaping from the miseries and sorrows of this life, as well as from 
the weary rounds of reincarnation yet to be traversed, in a Nirvana of 
everlasting extinction or rest. 

Now each and all of these nations, having souls in them as well as 
bodies, lived in tome ideal of the future, whioh they hoped to realise 
■either in this world or in another; and for Mr. Kidd to break the 
Evolution of Civilisation into two antithetical halves in order to 
prove the opposite, simply because it was not specially a Christian 
Heaven they were looking forward to, is to obliterate the very first 
category on which Evolution proceeds, namely, that of continuity of 
essenoe with infinite variation and difference in detail; and so to put 
himself as a scientific historian quite beyond the pale of serious 
discussion. Does he imagine that because the Egyptians looked only 
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- to a future in the under-world or elsewhere, the Romans to the future 
of their City or Empire, even when they had to give their lives for it, 
the Jews to the future of their r&oe long after they were individually 
forgotten, the Hindoos to a union in the future with the Divine 
Spirit, and the Buddhists to a future of everlasting rest—does he 
imagine that because Christianity gave promise of a different future, 

. and oarried in* its core a principle of wider expansion than* the others 
{as I have myself elsewhere abundantly shown), that, therefore, he is 
justified in cutting Civilisation into two, because he failed to find 
the bridge which by natural evolution took men across ? To do this 
is to revert to the position of those who, before the advent of 
scientific biology, imagined that a whale must be a fish because it swam 
in the sea, and did not, like other mammals, walk on all fours and on 
dry land 1 For, just as a shark, swimming along in the natural way, 
has to turn on its side or back the more easily to catch its prey, so 
Civilisation has at times to turn bottom upwards, as it were, the 
better to effeot its ends; as when the colossal despotism of Rome, 
entrenched in Physical Foroe and hacked by the great and powerful 
of the world, had reduced the greater part of mankind to slavery and 
ignominy, Christianity had to came in to give the underside of 
Humanity—the poor, the down-trodden, the oppressed—that chance 
of liberty and expansion which was for ever denied them in the 
existing world. But all this topsy-turvydom, which to the superficial 
eye looks like a cataclysm of Nature, is only one other of the means 
by which Civilisation reaches its ends; and to imagine that it was not 
the same evolution* that effected the transformation, although by a 
difference of means, is to imagine that it was not the same shark that 
turned over to catch its prey, but some other fish! Mr. Kidd might 
as well ask us to regard it as a breach in evolution because at certain 
points of time, far the greater material comfort and convenience of 
men, railways replaoed coaches, steam-power horse-power, electricity 
gas; and to exclaim in wondering surprise, “ marvellous spectacle,” 
“profound signifioanoe,” “a principle never seen in the world 
before! ” He must choose between Evolution and Cataclysm, each 
of them in its own way a potent instrument to oonjure with still, but 
he must not attempt to combine both. 

But not ordy does lb. Kidd pass his mop over Civilisation in 
general, obliterating all its recognised lineaments and landmarks, 
hut he does so, too, over nearly every special period on which he 
touches. I regret that limits of space will not allow me to follow 
him in detail, but an instanoe or two may be picked out here and 
then as samples of what I mean. Trike, for example, his aooount 
of the Gnostic and other heresies of the Early Church. He repre¬ 
sents these heresies as having been extruded from the Church 
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because they 'were relapses into that life in the present which h» 
made distinctive of Paganism,and ao would hare dosed again that 
ideal in the future which Christianity had opened up to men. TSow r 
if there is one thing more than another which will show yon at a 
glance whether en individual is living in the present hour and in the 
satisfaction of his own natural virtues, or in a future not yet realised, 
it is the piactioe of Asceticism. Wherever that practice prevails, 
whether among the Hindoos or Egyptians of undent times, or the 
Gnostics and Monastics of Christian times, yon may know before¬ 
hand that men are attempting by it to realise in themselves virtues 
lying beyond the range of the Present and of their own natural 
inclinations; you may know, in a word, tb&t in whatever age of the 
world this practice is to be found, an ideal of the future, unrealised as- 
yet now and here, has been opened up to the minds of men—an ideal 
which Mr. Kidd confines to the ages of Christianity alone. Indeed, 
if there were nothing more than this, it would be sufficient to show 
the havoc made in history by the attempt to cramp Civilisation under 
two separate antithetical hats, and would stamp Mr. Kidd as unfitted 
by his want cf penetration to be an historian of Civilisation. As for 
the Gnostics, Arians, and other sects, they were expelled from the 
Church, not because they were wrapping themselves up in present 
indulgences—on the contrary, with the exception of the Carpocra- 
tians, none felt more deeply the need for redemption or subjected 
themselves to more self-denying mortifications to attain it. Or doea 
he imagine that men like Tertullian and Origen, who did more, 
perhaps, than all others beside to make the future of early Christianity, 
bnt who were afterwards extruded as heretics when the full-blown 
doctrine of the Trinity had been reached, like fathers devoured by 
their own children—does he imagine that men like these, who died 
in the very odour of sanctity looking forward to a blessed resurrec¬ 
tion, were living a life in the present hour, or depending on their 
own merits and not on those of Christ for salvation ? The thing ia 
too ridiculous for discussion. And as for the Pelagian heresy, 
again, had it been accepted by the Church, it would no more have 
caused the members to relapse into the Pagan life of the present 
because it made salvation depend on man's free will rather than on the 
grace of God, than it does to-day among Calvinist* and Arminiana 
respectively. 

But dip into Mr. Kidd's volume where yon will, and you will find 
that his history has been muddled and perverted by these empty 
chimeras called Principles, projected retrospectively into it, and 
which, as we shall now see, are as practically useless as they are' 
mueaL But what can you expect from a writer who, professing .to 
be an exponent of Evolution, begins by digging two great pits of the 
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Present and the Future respectively, which he figures at antithetical, 
u light and'darkness, into one or other of which all the facts of 
history are to he thrown for i n terpretation. A* well throw them 
into their graver ee far es any farther use they can be fa; a Theory of 
Civilisation is concerned. Indeed, wen this practice of writing 
histories of Qivilisation cm a basis of single antithetical elements to 
prevail, we might have as many theories of Civilisation as then an 
antitheses in Society—theories splitting Civflisation’Snto periods, in 
one of which War mainly prevailed, in the other Peace; one in 
which Faroe, the other Bight; one Superstition, the other Science; 
one political and social Antagonism, the other political and social 
Co-operation; one Inequality, the other Equality; one Despotism 
and Slavery, the other Freedom and Industry; and so on. 

And now I have to remark that the worst of all these attempts to 
split Civilisation into two antithetical halves is, that they are of no 
practical value whatever. Far when their authors have brought their 
histories down to our own times, and are then asked, “ Well, what 
do you propose we should now specially do?” what can they 
answer hut to say, we have a little too much War, let us have a 
little more Peace; too much Force, a little more Bight; too much 
Hunger, a little more Bread; too much Credulity, a little more 
Knowledge; too much hard Reality, a little more of the Ideal; and 
the like—all of whioh could with Justice have been said at any and 
every stage of Civilisation, and oan he heard every day from a 
thousand-tongued Pulpit and Press, as well as from the man in the 
street. But we expect more from a philosopher of Civilisation. We 
expect him to tell us how these various and complex factors of 
Civilisation are related to each other, and how they oan be combined 
at any particular point of time ao as to get what we want, and so to 
advance Civilisation another stage. But all that Mr. Kidd can do is, 
like the rest, to cry out, Let us have a little more free play of thought 
and individuality, a little more Industrial Liberty, and a little mare 
Religion; hut of how to eat about getting it, which would have been 
a real test of hie insight into Civilisation, not a word. 

How, then, the reader may ask, do I think Mr. Kidd ought to 
have proceeded in order to have made his work both a true and & 
useful philosophy of the evolution of Civilisation. He should, I 
submit, have done something like the following:—He should have 
represented the whole movement as a tingle continuous uninterrupted 
process from beginning to end, and not broken in two in the centre. 
He should have made it set out like a boat Atom the shore of pure 
Brute Force and primitive savagery, and gradually cross the stream, 
getting ever nearer the opposite or Ideal Shore though never reaching 
it, or never, indeed, until the Millennium comes. He should have 
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shown that each point in its course represents the actual net result of 
Liberty, Morality, and Sooial Expansion solidly realised and won 
from the primitive barbarism and night. And he should have shown 
that at each point this result was not the result of any mere general 
abstraction like his spirit of efficiency working in the Present, or 
“ projected efficiency ” with its centre in the Future, but was the net 
resultant, at onoe of the oo-operation and of the opposition, of all the 
factors engaged—Religion, Government, Philosophy, Science, and 
Material and Social Conditions generally—and instead of dipping into 
the current here and there, should have worked the whole process 
out continuously from stage to stage. It would then he seen that 
just as all the artillery of thunder and lightning and storm olouds in 
the heavens are hut means far watering the earth and making it 
fruitful, so all the religions, governments, Bcienoes, wars, institutions, 
and ideals of men are hut means for the gradual increase of indi¬ 
vidual and of social Morality, and for the greater and greater expan¬ 
sion of the human spirit. This alone is the care of Civilisation, all 
else but husk; and the direction taken by this line in the past, and 
the combination of means by which at each point it was effected, not 
only will give us the direction in which we must steer in the future, 
hut will yield us principles and precedents innumerable on which to 
draw for hints as to how we ore to combine existing forces to reach 
the next stage. This would he a real Philosophy of Civilisation, 
fruitful in speculation and useful in practice. But Mr. Kidd’s theory 
can give us nothing of all this. It is what an American friend of 
mine calls a "one-horse theory ” of Civilisation, that is to say, a 
theory where the presence or absence of a single general element is 
made to explain each and every stage of progress, namely, the 
principle of Projected Efficiency. Now you can no more get the 
explanation of a particular stage of evolution from a single abstract 
element, or from that element and its polar opposite, than you can 
get an explanation of a particular temperature from heat or cold in 
the abstract, or of a progressive increase of light from light or dark¬ 
ness in general. To get these yon must have at least some third 
element to fix and definitise them. And so with Civilisation. But 
Mr. Kidd’s flag of " Projected Efficiency ” floats gaily alone over the 
entire period of Modem Civilisation, ignoring not oxSy Government, 
Philoeophy, and Material and Social Conditions generally, but most 
extraordinary of «U, perhaps, the immense influence exercised on 
every aspect of thought and life by the Copemioan Astronomy and 
1>y Modem Physical Science. 

Bat is then no truth at all in Mr. Kidd’s account of Civilisation ? 
the reader will ask. Now to answer this, and to he quite fair to Mr. 
Kidd, I will ass ume for the nonce that his doctrines are all quite true. 
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and shall now ask the reader to consider -with me what that truth 
really amounts to. And nothing, perhaps, will better help to make 
my meaning dear than an analogy from Biology. But to definitely 
fix Mr. Kidd’s position let us take the summary of his two prin¬ 
ciples of Civilisation on page 192. There he contends that the 
principle tha( presides over the first division of the break he has 
made in Civilisation is one in which the ruling end is being 
obtained by the subordination of the individual to existing society; 
the prindple that presides over the second is one in which existing 
society is subordinated to the sodety of the future. Now without 
waiting to do more than merely allude to the oonfusion of cate¬ 
gories by which* the individual in the first is contrasted, not with 
the individual in the second, but with society- —a cardinal error 
in logio—it will be apparent to the reader that this division 
corresponds precisely to the earliest, simplest, vaguest, and least 
scientific stage of Biology, namely, that in which living things were 
divided into the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms respectively; the 
vegetables corresponding to Mr. Kidd’s dvilisations that lived only 
in the Present, being rooted to their place and unable to move ; the 
animale , corresponding to Mr. Kidd’s dvilisations that lived in a 
wider Future, being, whether as individuals or as herds, free to roam 
over areas distant bom those in which they were bom. If this be a 
true analogy, I submit that just as a more scientific stage in Biology 
was reached when the Vegetable Kingdom in general was divided 
into the Flowering and the Flowerless Plants respectively, and the 
Animal Kingdom ’into Molluscs, Fish, Beptiles, Birds, the lower 
Mammals, and Men, so it would be an advance on Mr. Kidd when 
some one of his own school should subdivide again his first division, 
namdy, of men living in the Present, into men living for their own 
Family alone in the Present; men living for their Tribe alone; men 
living for their State alone; and, finally, men living for their 
Empire alone : and his second division into men living for a future 
life in Heaven alone, as among the Early Christians and the Church 
and monks of the Middle Ages; men living as individuals for Heaven 
alone, but, finding that the earth was not ooming to an end so 
quickly as they expected, trying to distil some of the dews of 
Heaven on to Society below, as up to the Beformation period; then 
men living still for a future in Heaven as individuals, but determined 
that the will of God should be done on earth as in Heaven, as in the 
Beformation period; then sinoe the French Bevolution, men inspired 
with a virion of a mare glorious future for society bn earth, when 
freed from the feudal and priestly chains which prevented its 
expansion; and, lastly, this idea still further intensified, but inspired 
by a different view of how the Infinite works; and what it requires of 
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us in this -world. Now this, it is evident, would he a more scientific 
classification than that of Mr. Kidd, which jumbles them all together 
under the two vague divisions of those who live for the Present, and 
those who live for the Future. But even had he advanced to this 
classification, what would it have amounted to P It would only have 
been a rScord of stages, not a scientific account of their evolution. 
For just as Darwin did not begin his aooount of the evolution of 
species until the vegetable and animal world had already been 
distributed into their various classes and divisions, so a true scientific 
account of the evolution of Civilisation could n'ot properly begin 
until long after the stage reached by Mr. Kidd; not, indeed, until 
after some future Mr. Kidd had still further subdivided his two 
divisions in the way I have indicated above. For just as the 
biological problem of evolution is not so much to relegate any special 
animal to its class or species, as to find how species pass into each 
other and by what connecting links, so the problem of Civilisation 1 b 
not to print out that this or that people is living in this or that 
stage, but how Society got across from one stage to another, and by 
what methods it forged the instruments which it used for the pur¬ 
pose. It would have to show how Gtsbco- Roman Paganism, for 
example, got across to Christianity by way of Judaism; how 
Judaism forged the conception of God which was used for the pur¬ 
pose ; what changes in its environment necessitated the change of 
the Early Church into Catholicism ; Catholicism into Protestantism ; 
and Protestantism into the liberty end Equality of Rousseau. And 
not only so, but it would have to show bow the strange metaphysical 
bedfellows who forged the necessary doctrines for these transitions, 
and whom (although they mutually anathematised and mode heretics 
of each other) Mr. Kidd manages to get to lie down quietly together 
under the same coverlet, namely, the doctors of Early Christianity, 
Ante-Nicene Christianity, Catholic Christianity, Reformation 
Christianity, poit Reformation Christianity, and so on; how these 
passed into each other by natural evolution,—all this is the problem 
of the Evolution of Civilisation for any writer who would be up to 
date. But nowhere does Mr. Kidd make any attempt to show bow any 
one of these things was brought about; he merely records the fact that 
so it waa, in the same way as if one should record the fact that in 
the course of evolution the.mollusce gave place to fish, fish to reptiles, 
reptiles to lnrds, birds to mammals, and mammals to men. ' 

To sum up, then, we may say: (1) That Mr. Kidd’s hook is not a 
scientific evolution of Civilisation or of any patt of it, but a mere 
historical record. (2) That it is not a closely-written history but a 
series of generalised sketches picked out at certain points. (3) That 
its explanations are mere labels attached to its divisions, and these 
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divisions, again, axe of the most primitive scientific character, like the 
division of Idle into the Vegetable and Animal Kingdom a. (4) That 
to oramp his faots under these two immeasurable hats of the Present 
and the Future he has to pervert history, confound all human 
categories, and lump together things most opposite in essential 
nature. (5) That he nowhere even starts on the real problem of 
Civilisation, natnely, of showing how one stage passed into the other, 
and by what means and out of what materials Society forged the 
tools necessary for these transformations, or how the great factors of 
Beligion, Government, Philosophy, Science, and Material and Social 
Conditions co-operated at each pant to produce them. (6) That he 
cannot, in oonsequenoe, get any fixed, continuous, and definite line 
of direction of Civilisation, and so has no line—as that of a mariner's 
chart—by which to steer the course of evolution, either in the present 
or in the future. (7) And lastly that, incredible ae it may seem, he 
nowhere assigns any part in the development of Modem Civilisation 
to the results of Astronomical and Physical Science. 

And now a word or two as to the general style, tone, and manner 
of the book. And here, again, we may say that it possesses all the 
characteristics which one would, expect in a work in which facts and 
principles have to be dipped, tortured, and ooeroed, in order to get 
them to lie down peacefully together under the two vague and 
all-embracing abstractions with which Mr. Kidd seeks to rover them. 
Tom-toms are beaten, oannon salvoes are kept booming all along the 
route to herald the approach of the new revelation, while he, panting 
and breathless in tlm midst of it all, and in a white intensity of 
earnestness, first hypnotises himself with the importance of his 
message and then hypnotises his readers by wrapping it up in a cloud 
of words and phrases, windy, confused, and without real definiteness 
or point; while in the one particular of sheer repetition, the world of 
literature, I will venture to say, has not its pamlkL like that tailor 
whom I onoe saw sitting cross-legged in the grounds of a Canadian 
asylum, fiddling without intermission all day long as if engaged in 
some life-and-death struggle with his instrument, end who, I was 
told, began the morning with the continuous repetition of a single 
tune, hut as the day ware on added another and yet another to his 
repertoire, repealing each of them from the beginning with quickened 
intensity of pace until, by nightfall, he had fallen over exhausted, 
Mr. Kidd starts out modestly enough with the Repetition of some 
single phrase, but keeps adding others and yet others to it, hoarding 
them all the while and counting them over and over last any coin of 
them should he lost, until, when the middle of the work is reached, 
the list becomes so long and the repetition so tedious that not only is 
the narrative blocked at every turn, hat it is with the greatest 
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difficulty that yon can keep yonr attention until it begin* again. 
One can stand the house that Jack built, and the malt that lay 
in the house that Jack built, and even the rat that eat 
the malt that lay in the house that Jack built, but when it gets to 
the cow with the crumpled ham, the maiden all forlorn, the man all 
tattered and tom, and the rest, and when yon can see it all coming 
before it arrives, nothing but the sheer sense of duty to your author 
oan avail to keep you awake through it all. The very drumming of 
the sound and the regular repetition and fall of the same 
phrases, and especially of that terrible one “within the limits 
of political consciousness,” drug and hypnotise the senses and the 
mind. 

The style, again, is that of bald prose, varied and interspersed with 
eruptions of hyperbole all along the course of the work to keep 
up the reader's attention; one or other of such phrases as “ extra* 
ordinary character,” “ deep si gn i fic ance,” “ gigantic problem,” “ over¬ 
mastering conviction,” “ one of the most remarkable spectacles,” etc., 
meeting yon on nearly every page. But in justice to Mr. Kidd it 
must he said that amid all this one comes occasionally on islets of real 
narrative, scattered like oases here and there in this desert of verbosity, 
and especially in some parts of the sections on the Middle Ages and 
after. You catch a hint of their coming from the flourishes with 
which they are heralded, and yon prick up your ears to listen, hut os 
a rule your interest will not he at once gratified, for the chances are 
that just as you think yon have come up to them you will he whisked 
on to the house that Jack built again, and so you muqt hide your 
time. But when he has run through all the variations on this theme, 
and, forgetting himself far the moment, gets to his real subject, you 
have some really excellent pieces of description, dear, straightforward, 
and illuminating; hat these, alas I become fewer and fewer as we 
proceed, until towards the end all is lost in the general haze again. 
The quality of intellect displayed, if one may venture to judge it by 
the way in which the subject is hsndled in this volume, is that of a 
vague discursiveness founded, it is true, on a wide range of reading, 
hot without real penetration into concrete things and into the oomplex 
combinations of political and social forces; and so is unavailing for 
the wants of the present time, which demand from ’the philosopher 
practical constructive power and grasp; the only effect being to give 
to those who havwlost all 'regard for Philosophy another occasion to 
blaspheme. Here, for example, is a passage in which Mr. Kidd sum* 
up in italics the principle which, among toe most advanced peoples, 
is to come into operation in toe future, and from it as a specimen it 
will he apparent how greatly toe patience and intelligence of the 
reader axe sometimes tried. 
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“ It it only within the greet (paces denied in the world-process around ideal* 
which an in the last resort the im pre ss i on of the ethical principles here enunci¬ 
ated, end which ere hdd open and free in the p r aae nt by an irresistible will 
operating in obedience to a sense of responsibility to a principle of tolerance 
transcending the claims of all existing interests, that the controlling meaning id 
the economic process can erer be permanently projected out of the present on the 
world-stage! ” 

a * 

And with this I shall end. I have lean severe an Mr. Kidd I 
am aware, and regret sincerely the necessity for it, hot at a time 
when so many of our beet worker* cannot even get a hearing, 
the over-puffing of laborious mediocrity which has brought a weak 
like this to the very crest of the wave, is a scandf which ought 
to he abated. * Bat Mr. Kidd, if he cares, cat easily have 
his remedy. If I have in any way misrepresented either the 
spirit or tiie substance of his volume, owing to the vagueness and 
grandiosity with which his doctrines are expressed, let him but come 
forward again and tell the world in plain English what precisely it 
is that he means, or wherein I have done him an injustice, and I 
will gladly give his explanation as careful, conscientious, and candid 
a consideration, free from all antecedent Has or prejudice, as I have 
here given the work itself. 


John Beattie Grouse. 



CONCERNING THE VALUE OF AN OLD WORK OF ART. 

There to be found certain penons of tuck exquisite WM i kli ty 
»iiJ refinement of feeling that any consideration of “ tba value of a 
work of art ” can only refer to its artistic or aesthetic merits. But 
apart from the difficulty that inevitably arises in speaking of values, 
without reference to any particular standard by which they may be 
ascertained, the subject of the commercial or monetary value of an 
old work of art in itself merits some closer attention.than is generally 
aooorded it by those who cannot themselves be purchasers. With 
those pseudo-aesthetes whose delicacy is offended by the mere sug¬ 
gestion of any intimate connection between Art and guineas, who 
regard the very idea of payment as gross and degrading to the 
artist, I have nothing to do. Nor do they for the most part really 
expect to be taken seriously. 

In the case of a living artist, be he painter, sculptor, or musician, 
the value of his works is easy to determine. It will depend chiefly, 
perhaps, on the position he occupies in his special branch of the Fine 
Arts. The punter's price for his picture will very considerably, 
according as to whether he can write P.R.A., R.A., or A.R.A. after 
his name, or can clum no alphabetical distinctions of the kind. To 
a remarkable extent it will rest with the vagaries of fashion, especially 
if he happen to be one of that class of portrait-painters which, living 
upon the vanity of mankind, rises to fame in proportion as it descends 
to flattery. In some mow sure the number of pictures he is willing or 
able to produce in a given time will affect their value in the market, 
and even his readiness to paint replicas of his most suooessful works 
plays some part in the eyes of the shrewd collector. Lastly, to a 
com p a r a t ively insignificant degree, it depends upon the inherent 
artistic merits of the picture itself. But, at least, the value of a 
living artist’s works may be put to the test. If a punter asks a 
ridiculous price the canvas will generally remain in bis studio. If it 
has already left bis bands its value will be approximately that for 
which a somewhat similar work could be obtained bn commission 
direct from the painter. One glaring exception, indeed, exists where 
fancy prices are asked and paid without question or demur. But the 
evidence of such large funds in the bands of irresponsible trustees 
as those of the Chantrey Bequest and others is fortunately me; it 
may well be doubted whether the deceased testator* would not be 
the fiat to regret some recant applica ti ons of their bounty among the 
members of an academic clique. 

When an artist die* other consideration* come into play. After 
the hasty realisation of all unsold and unfinished works by his 
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exeoutors, the question of supply and demand gradually overshadows 
all others. Hia death often ooinaides with the birth of hi* popularity. 
"While ha yet lived pioture-buyera oonld appreciate the imperfections 
and limitations of his style. Onoe dead this was a distinction, he 
shared with Titian and Veronese, and the publio falls to buying 
while there is jet time. Bat henoefarth all certainty and stability 
of value have disappeared. The value of a picture, he it from the 
hand of a man just dead, or of some craftsman of the Middle Ages, 
depends now upon a number of side issues whose influences axe not 
easy to gauge. Indeed, there are peculiar difficulties in unseating 
the money value of the greatest works of art, whether they he 
pictures or armour, statuary or enamels, furniture or ivories. Attempts 
have been made to estimate the value of the Wallace Collection, and 
the guesses range from three to five millions sterling. But, in point 
of fact, it is both literally and metaphorically inestimable. 

The last hundred years have wi tne ss e d e x tr aordinary changes in 
the market value of works of art. Generally speaking, the change 
has been in the direction of increased prices. For this many facta 
are responsible. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
collection of works of art was still, broadly speaking, the amusement 
of leisured and wealthy noblemen. They travelled wherever the 
spirit led them, though custom and the traditions of the Grand Tour 
imposed certain limits which were not often passed. But the re¬ 
sources available were more than sufficiently ample for the collectors 
of that time. Even the great cities remained still comparatively 
unpillaged, and the tmaller towns scarcely toadied. Publio museums 
and galleries had hardly entered the lists. The churches throughout 
Europe opened a fair field to the oollector of altar-piece*. Free 
Trade prevailed in works of art if in nothing else. There was no 
united and paternal government to prohibit the wealthy foreigner 
from picking out piecemeal the art-eyes of Italy. And if the 
supplies of Old Masters were inexhausted, the demands of the col¬ 
lector and his agent were comparatively simple. In the picture 
world the demand was all for the great names of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth oenturiea. Mo pedigree of ownership was required. Pictures 
changed hands but seldom in those days. Art dealing had not yet 
become a large wholesale trade. 

When we compare this state of things with that existing in our 
own day the contrast is most striking. The demand for works of art 
of every description, and of pictures from the hands of masters no 
longer living in particular, is incomparably greater. Mot even at 
the height of the Renaissance was interest in or enthusiasm far 
pictures, statuary, and objett de rertu, greater than at the p r ese nt day. 
It runs through all c la ss e s of society. Collectors are to he found 
among leisured and cultivated men of every condition, of all profes¬ 
sions. Some measure of wealth is the sole indispensable qualification. 

VOI.. I.XX1. x.s. s s 
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'Wealth there is in abundance, and freely earned it ia freely (pent on 
■works of art that bring both pleasure and fame to the collector. 
The marchaad amateur for the most pert does his own purchasing, 
bat dealers and agents in pursuit of commissions for clients, or in 
search of speculative purchases for themselves, are to be met with 
everywhere. Paris, the old market of the world for,works of art, 
has given place to London, and now from London the ary is back to 
Italy. But if the number of private oolleetars has increased, the 
number of public collections has grown out of all proportion. Every 
capital in Europe, and most of the groat oitiee, have their Art Gal¬ 
leries, whose directors ardently long to win their spurs by the acqui¬ 
sition of some much prized and eagerly sought masterpiece. In this 
country the chief provincial towns, especially in the North and 
Midlan ds, are by way of regarding the Municipal Art Gallery as the 
neoeesary oarollaxy to the Municipal Washhouse. All these jostle 
one another in the great race for what remains. Each is more or less 
lavishly equipped with funds for the acquisition of new treasures, 
according to the liberal or parsimonious views of those in authority. 
They are pitiful enough, these doles, when taken by themselves, and 
the annual increases in the great State Collections would he small 
indeed if they had to depend on these alone, but taken altogether 
they form a considerable sum towards the acquisition of a constantly 
decreasing number of works of art. Moreover, a new Continent 
waits to be filled. It is an age of new markets, and never had the 
proud but penurious possessor of Old Masters a richer field for their 
disposal. The Republicans of America love the relics of an old and 
faded aristocracy as men love forbidden fruit. The wealthy and public- 
spirited citizens of the United States have dowered their native cities 
with the most splendid institutions for the enoouxagement of educa¬ 
tion and art. But the groat halls still stand empty. The galleries 
cry to be hung with masterpieces. And with the steadfast conviction 
that what time has done for Europe money can do for America, and 
that it is well worth the doing, the Americans have plunged into the 
vortex of picture-buying, and emerge triumphantly enough ever and 
again with some trophy destined for the adornment of the museums 
of Boston or Chicago. True, there is a heavy import duty—a coni 
20 per cent, or so to be paid on the arrival of the treasure at New 
York, “ mais il tout soufirir pour Ctre amateur dee arts,” and is not 
Protection also a god, though of a newer dispensation P Many of 
the great private collections that are being built up on both sides of 
the Atlantio are no doubt destined to he presented or bequeathed 
tn bloc to some national at municipal museum. The anxiety of the 
individual to discount the unknown future by some sacrifice of the 
fruits of pest labours to the oommon weal, does much to encourage 
the princely benefactions that farm one of the strongest characteristics 
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Again great changes have taken place in what is sought fcr. 
Italian art no longer begins even with the Quattrooentizts. The cult 
-of the Primitive has brought into favour a host of nameless pioneers 
in the art of painting whose works are now prized in proportion 
to their extreme antiquity and the rigorous limitations of their 
style. All is Art, and the curious and archaio is worshipped some¬ 
what indiscriminately with the mature and beautiful. Our great¬ 
grandfathers reverenoed but a few famous names in the world of 
art, sent forth their emissaries with instructions to see that they got 
them, and hffected no surprise when they returned with an armful 
of canvases labelled Raphael, Titian, or Correggio. There were 
few purchasers'for pictures that claimed to he no more than they 
really were—School-pieoes. It was not that attributions ware neg¬ 
lected, but that the method of determining them was wholly 
unscientific. Yasari’s gossip and the raptures of Ridolfi were 
almost the only text-hooks available. There were no critics as yet 
to warn the unwary vendor as to the unique nature of some canvas he 
was content to barter for a mere song. The criticism of to-day is 
incomparably more aoourate and infinitely more thorough. Photo¬ 
graphy alone has worked something of a revolution. Great has 
been the fall of many a oherished Bellini or Giorgione, Correg g io 
or Velazquez. The microscopic method of Morelli, with its elaborate 
system of comparing detail with detail, feature with feature, has 
wrecked the fair fame of many a picture whoee reputation depended 
upon the label on its frame. "Unfortunately the undoubted merits 
of the Morellian system have been somewhat abused by the imitative 
seal of his later disciples, who, fastening on the more accidental 
features of his methods, have raised them to the height of principles, 
and construct the moat daring theories on the flimsiest foundations. 
Recent researches in the municipal and State archives of the ancient 
centres of art hare unearthed particulars of the lives of many an artist 
whose very name had often been obscure or unknown. The pupils 
-of the great matters have been dragged from the decent obscurity in 
which they reposed into a glory that to the unprejudiced eye might 
seem more than they could comfortably hear. A. fine Quattrooentist 
portrait oven by an unknown hand will to-day fetch almost any sum 
up to £5,000. Acknowledged Sahool-pieoea find a ready sale. And 
if all else fails a third-rate work from some historical collection is 
raised by its pedigree of former noble owner# to the rank of a chef 
tfmtirrc, while, should it ehanoe to figure in Smith’s Catalogue 
Raiaonui, that painter’s Book of Snobs, this fact alone will add some 
30 per oent. to its value. So much con propenance accomplish. 

In inverse proportion to this increased demand is the continually 
diminishing area of supply. The chief source* are becoming auto¬ 
matically dried up. Museums are purchasing everywhere, and every 
work that finds its way into a public collection goes, as it were, ont 
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oi circulation. Sir Augustus Prank*, the late Keeper of the Medieval 
Collections at the Museum, used, to find continual solace for 

opportunities which lack of public funds obliged him to miss in the 
reflection that his Gallery could afford to wait; “it is only a matter 
of time,” he would say, and indeed it seems probable that all 
treasures mpst ultimately come to their long home in the great 
permanent collections. No doubt the happy hunting-ground for Old 
Masters has been extended. Every modem traveller is on the look¬ 
out far a bargain, and the modern traveller is ubiquitous; but the 
huge demand is against him: country towns, villages, private houses, 
and chapels have been ransacked again and again. Even the Loan 
Exhibition, with its wonderful power of calling forth unheard-of 
treasures from unknown owners, is beginning to feel the growing 
difficulty of obtaining new works. Modem troutailht are scarce 
enough indeed, though it was only a few years ago that the dovecotes 
of London, Paris, and Berlin were fluttered by the discovery that a 
certain male portrait ascribed to Andrea del Sarto, purchased by a 
dealer for some £300 out of a collection of mediocre pictures in 
Florence, was certainly by the hand of Raphael, and of his Floren¬ 
tine period ; nor was the interest diminished when within a short 
time it again changed hands for nearly twenty times the sum origin¬ 
ally paid far it by its lucky, at discerning discoverer. A quite receut 
disoovery of peculiar interest is the picture of Christ with Martha 
and Mary, exhibited in Bond Street and generally attributed to 
Vermeer of Delft, but according to the best Dutch critics the work 
of the other Vermeer of Utrecht. Legislation* has still further 
restricted the field. The principle of the old Editto Pacca prohibiting 
the export of pictures from the Papal States, has been extended to the 
whole of Italy, though pictures am repeatedly disposed of and 
smuggled out of the country either secretly at in open defiance of 
this law. The sale of Prince Soiarra’s Collection to foreign dealers 
some years ago did indeed involve a Government prosecution, but as 
the sentence originally passed upon him was afterwards commuted, he- 
escaped with a paltry fine of lees than £100. The late proceedings 
in Rome against Prince Chigi for a similar offenoe in openly disposing 
of his Botticelli to a foreign dealer, originally resulted in the infliction 
of a fine equal to the amount received by the late owner ot the picture. 
But as this sentence has also been varied on appeal, and the pioture 
brought Prince Chigi about £ 13,000, the payment of a merely nominal 
amount by way of penalty is likely to encourage so lucrative a 
practice. It may he that the Italian Government is gradually 
becoming conscious of the impossibility of enforcing so antiquated a. 
statute. At least it is taking steps to acquire the remaining private 
collections in the country. The Doria and Borgheee Galleries, the. 
Hospital of Suite Maria Nuova in Florence, are fortunately now 
safely secured to the Italian Nation, though, in the case of the. 
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first mentioned, not before one at least of its great masterpieoee bad 
found its way into private possession in London. Bat did oolleotiona 
like that of Prince Bnrberini in Borne and tire Florentine Torrigiani, 
Pantiatichi, Ginori and Antionori Galleries, are already practically dis¬ 
persed, and their fragments to be met with in all the great art centres 
of the old and new worlds. In the same way many of the*finest works 
of the Italian Schools no longer adorn the churches far which they 
were painted, but are safely housed in the Brers and other public 
galleries beyond the reach of the foreigner’s gold and the cupidity of 
the ecdlesiastiool authorities. In 'England, indeed, the effect of 
legislation has been in the opposite direction, the Settled land Act 
of 1882 permitting the tenant-far-life of works of art settled as heir¬ 
looms to sell each works subject only to the consent of the Court 
being obtained, and the proceeds of sale dealt with as capital moneys 
under the Aet. These provisions have already found favour with 
many of those interested under strict settlements, who, like Charles 
Surface, “ own a whole room-full of ancestors above stairs,” and are 
“ ready to sell every soul of them to the best bidder,” This country 
has had, indeed, to lament the passing to other countries, and 
especially across the Atlantic, of many a masterpiece it could ill spare, 
but our Continental neighbours make the same complaint, and just as 
some of the Dudley pictures are now in Berlin, so, too, at least one of 
the finest works of the Felix Collection in Lnipsio found its way 
to Paris. 

There is another element which affects the value of an old work of 
art so materially that it cannot he ignored, although difficult enough 
to analyse. It has power to enhance tenfold what was thought to be 
of little value, or to render almost unsaleable works of recognised 
beauty and rarity. The expression of human fickleness in matters of 
taste, which men call Fashion, can do all this and more. For the 
moment, indeed, all art is in fashion. A taste for pictures’or porce¬ 
lain, furniture or snuff-boxes, is almost as indispensable far social 
success now as was a knowledge of wines and horses to our fore¬ 
fathers. But within the domain of each art Fashion reigns supreme. 
The artist-heroes of one age will be treated with eoant respect by the 
piotnre-lovers-of the next Far the moment the cry is Velazquez, 
Bembrandt, Hals, on the one hand, and on the other the Italian and 
Flemish Primitives, over whose gradual discovery and differentiation 
not a few art-critics have won great reputations. Our forefathers, 
oven-persuaded by Reynolds’ magniloquence end the grandiose taste 
of their day, exalted Guido Beni, the Carraci, and the whole host of 
decadent imitators of the great Master* to the place of honour in 
public end private g&lleriee alike. In an age deeply bitten with the 
newly-revived cram for claeeiciam end formal beauty, a fine Claude 
sold in the auction-room for as many guineas aa it now commands 
shillings, while Hale, who in those days had not yet “arrived,” 
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poweeaed little or no market value. One age, all for idealised form 
and sentiment, mistakes the blight of peeudo-Raphaelism for the' 
Sublime. The next, enamoured of technique, seeking after troth of 
effect even though in its leas pleasing aspects, bows before the modem 
French masters. And the sale-room is the barometer which fluctuates 
with every change of fashion. The famous “ Femme p l’Eventail ” 
by Velasques, now in the Wallace Collection on the dispersal of the 
Bonaparte pictures, is known to have fetched the sum of £31. To¬ 
day there would doubtless he a doxen eager purchasers at from 
£16,000 to £20,000. Similarly, it may well be doubted whether the 
Greuzes, for many of which Lord Hertford in the middle of the 
century paid thousands of pounds, would now fetoh anything like 
these sums under the hammer. Again the newly-recovered Gains¬ 
borough, for which originally £66, and then, in 1876, the reoord price 
of 10,100 guineas was paid, has now been bought by Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan for the price, it is said, of £30,000. The reoord of 1876 
had already been frequently broken. In 1889 Millet’s “ Angelus ” 
fetched £22,000; in 1894 the Delmfi Reynolds 11,000 guineas; in 
1900 tiie two great Peel Van Dycks no less than 24,260 guineas; and 
in 1901, Hoppner’a “Lady Manners” £14,752. 

Generally speaking, then, it may be said that the tendencies of the 
time, the natural conditions regulating the commercial value of works 
of art, are with few exceptions in favour of a marked rise in prices. 
And the reasons already referred to ore for the most part legitimate, 
and arise naturally from altered circumstances. They may be a 
matter for regret, but not for condemnation. There are, however, 
other forces at work whioh are not only highly artificial, hut entirely 
illegitimate, depending as - they do upon the personal interests of a 
small class. In spite of the old-fashioned popular prejudice against 
art-dealing as a none too reputable business, there are many dealers 
whose relations with their clients are above suspicion. On the other 
hand, it is not to be denied that there are pmotioes familiar enough 
to those who frequent the various sale-rooms which cannot be defended 
by any unprejudiced and disinterested person. The fact that most 
dealers oharge a commission based upon the price the lot aotually 
fetches under the hammer is, of course, fair enough, though it naturally 
tends to raise prices generally, both by making it to the dealerV 
interest that his extreme limit should be reached, and also by keeping 
up the value of his own stock of similar wares. But the now familiar 
practice of forming a dealers’ ring or syndicate at most important 
public and private sates is in the nature of a trick played upon the 
public, and therefore entirely indefensible. From the dealers’ stand¬ 
point, it is a simple and effective operation. Those of their number 
who are interested form a syndicate, and agree not to bid against one 
another. One member then, on behalf of the syndicate, purchases 
tire lot in question, whioh is subsequently offered for tale among the 
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members of the syndicate in a aeoond end secret auction, and is 
knocked down to the highest bidder. The difference inprioe between 
the first and seoond purchase is then divided among the memben, 
while any private collector or director of a public gallery, who is 
willing to buy at a reasonable increase on the published price paid at 
the public sa^p,is met with the statement that a “//Revision” has since 
taken place, at whioh a much higher price was and that if he 
wishes to purchase the lot he must pay a hanffivsma profit on such 
higher price. For this, among other reasons, eitn the money-value 
of a work of art cannot he ganged by the price Iz fetches at an auc¬ 
tion. Fewer pictures, indeed, oome to publio auctions at all than was 
formerly the case. Sales by private treaty are becoming almost the 
rule, except in the case of large historical collections. Even these 
public sales are not always what they seem. A dealer, or syndicate 
of dealers, may have already purchased the whole or the greater part. 
The auction is a mere mockery, a harmless jest, but that the oppor¬ 
tunity has been used to “ include ” a number of miscellaneous lots in 
no way connected with the collection under whose sgis they are sold 
at considerable prices. “ Bought at the great Blank Sale ” covers a 
multitude of sins and a deal of indiscriminate rubbish. There is an 
immense amount of cant and trickery in connection with the sale of 
works of art, and the layman is further mystified by the air of 
assumed secrecy with whioh he is met on all hands. The various 
dealer-cliques play into each other’s hands with perfect impartiality 
as against the wholly unprofessional vendor or purchaser, la he a 
seller, there is no* demand. “ A far finer work by the same hand 
scarcely got a bid at Drouot’s the other day. But a friend might 
care to take it—at a price, only the matter must he treated as entirely 
confidential—publicity would spoil all.” 

It must be admitted, too, that another and even more powerful 
class has sometimes stooped to aid and abet the less reputable dealers 
in their market machinations. The art-critic owes a duty to the 
publio as well as to hi m s elf . His proper functions are well enough 
defined by custom and common-sense. Never has he been more 
powerful for good or evil than at a time like the present when the 
growing complexity of the subject: he claims to have made his own 
places it quite beyond the grasp of the ordinary lover of art His is 
a kind of sacred offioe—-commanding ■ confidence only so long as it 
retains its reputation for disinterestedntas and»oourage. And it is 
therefore the more to be regretted that the functions of critic and 
dealer have tended of late to become somewhat confused. Each pro¬ 
fession is neoeasary, hut their combination in one and the same 
individual is not only unnecessary but pernicious to both. Even 
their alliance for mutual gain is an unholy one. The critio who 
uses the influence to which his temperament and industry entitle him 
to procure customers for himself or the group of dealers with whom. 
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lie work*, diaantitlea himself to the name he bean. Wham he 
formally guided he now dictates. Commissions aooeptod by the 
critic from dealer* or owner* anxious to part with their t ma aur a a have 
a amiater infloenoo on the principle* which the critic haa been wont 
to preach. And where he is himaelf buyer and aeller aa well aa 
adviser, hip admiration is apt to coincide suspiciously with the 
character of his stock-in-trade. This perhaps accounts for the intense 
appreciation lavished by recent art critioigm on mediocrity, eepeoially 
in painting. A canvas of little beauty and (to the unprejudiced eye) 
doubtful authenticity haa but to find one zealous advocate among the 
critio* and the soeptiokm of the honest can do little to maintain a 
hur price. It may be objected that there is no such thing as a fair 
price for a work of art, hot that a prioe may he a grossly unfair one 
there can he no manner of doubt, and one obtained from a purchaser 
who has confidence in the presumed disinterestedness of the critic’s 
advice, is an unfair prioe. The point, of course, raises the much dis¬ 
puted question of secret commission, though in this case there is 
surely lew ground than ever tq defend such a practice. Even the 
critic would not dare to maintain that the masterpiece he has justly 
praised and taught others to delight in, ceases, when it comes to 
buying or selling, to he more than a piece of highly merchantable 
canvas. Unfortunately the critics who do not disdain to accept a 
secret or semi-secret commission upon transactions effected through 
their mediation come to stoop to more specious forms of en¬ 
couraging business. It is easy to discover new artists whose works 
and names are of equal unimportance, and to introduce them with 
the flourish of an illustrated monograph to a credulous public. And 
if toe obscurity of name and fame be too great for this, cannot the 
name of some well-known master be corrupted into a more unfamiliar 
farm, suggesting indeed both what is recognised and admired, bat 
a dding a flavour of what is original and rare P Nor does it demand 
much mare than experience and ingenuity to trace a new influenoe 
through accidental and superficial resemblances, supported by refer¬ 
ences to some obscure and faded “ masterpieoe,” which only toe most 
modem methods of criticism could ever have unearthed. Finally 
acme trivial peculiarity of the new-found god is exalted to toe 
dignity of a fundamental principle of all great art. And toe privi¬ 
leged purchaser goes on his way rejoicing. Fictitious attributions 
and fancy names cannot indeed deosive toe professional dealer in 
Park, Berlin, or London, or the director* of toe European galleries, 
but Americ a k toe thief market for this clew of wares, and once 
safely ensoanced in toe New World they are secure far toe time being. 

The r em a rk a bl e rise in the prioe of all works of art baa bad some 
regrett a ble results. Not the least important of these is the number 
of forgeries it haa called into being. The favourite objects of toe 
forger an perhaps pictures, bronzes and gold and silver work, and in 
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each of these branches the most astounding results hare been achieved. 
The forger employs highly-skilled artiste and draftsmen and makes 
use of all the modem diaeofariee of chemistry. The manufacture of 
Old Master* has lately taken mom subtle forms. It is no longer 
enough to add or alter signature or date, or to reproduoe what already 
exists with abaplute accuracy of tone and odour. The modem forger 
proceeds to work with consummate skill upon an old panel from 
which time has removed all but a few trace* of paint. The founda¬ 
tion with the cracks and fissures that age has wrought and what 
remains of the original picture* he carefully p reserves, and on them 
he builds up a work in the style of some early Florentine or Flem¬ 
ing. Then by the aid of varnishes and glases he knows how to give 
in a few hours the effect of centuries of dirt end wear. Siena and 
Yenioe are contributing extensively to the production of these works, 
portraits being the subjects moot affected, the comparative simplicity 
of the Renaissance portrait-head lending itself peculiarly well for this 
purpose. Old Renaissance frames and Aiiaonas are forged, especially 
in Siena, with equal skill, and panel and frame are sent out into the 
world either to fetch a huge price from some rich collector or public 
museum, or, at the wont, if luck be against them, to he snatched np 
by a lees experienced purchaser for what he considers a mere trifle. 
Nor are these forgeries confined to works of the Italian Schools. The 
marvellous imitations of famous Flemish and Dutch artists—Van 
Eyck and Memling, Rembrandt and Ruysdsel—are monuments of 
patient, if misapplied, industry. Renaissance bronzes are copied with 
equal skill. Even tfie effect of the patina can he reproduced, and the 
common tests of originality fail hopelessly before such brilliant 
forgeries. The greatest authorities have been deceived. The Louvre 
is known to have fallen hopelessly more than onoe, and the British 
Museum has enjoyed some narrow escapee. The National Gallery, 
fortunately, is wonderfully free from actual forgeries, though not a 
few attributions, under which the pictures were bought, sometimes 
for large sums, have had to be abandoned. Nor can we wonder that 
works of the most approved authenticity suffer somewhat from the 
prevailing suspicion that arises from these practices. The Italian 
palace, the Freqoh chateau, esen the English mansion in which the 
old family collection, it is announced, has to be disposed of at a 
sacrifice of more than family pride, maybe carefully prepared for the 
purpose. If the ooUeotion as a whole be of little aferit end question¬ 
able authenticity, it is judiciously " salted ” with a few works of real 
value and undoubted genuineness, or with a number of spurious and 
doubtful pictures should the standard of the whole ho equal to the 
task of carrying them off. 

Other consequences of the increase in prices affect even thoee who 
do not themselves oolleot The publio galleries can no longer afford 
to buy largely. Their giants have generally remained stationary, or 
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at least, have sot advanoed in proportion to the prices now pud, 
which in many cases have risen tenfold in the last five-and-twenty 
yean. In aay other department of public concern the ressonaUenem 
of some proportionate increase would doubtless have been admitted, 
perhaps even acted upon; hut the Fine Arts, it would Beem, have so 
friends at the Treasury. Equally to ho deplored is tjie growing ad¬ 
miration for every work of art which is known or believed to have 
cost a huge sum of money. The beauty beoomes very real, and 
touches us very nearly when the halo of a fancy price hovers above it. 
In spite of the outcry at the time no one now regrets the preposterous 
price paid by the nation to the Duke of Marlborough, under private 
treaty, for the Anaidei Madonna. It is of little oonaequenoe that it 
would probably not have fetched one-half the £70,000 pud for it if 
sold under the hammer. Nor does it really much matter that some 
right years ago a Raphael of almost equal importance, though painted 
a few yearn earlier, fetched less than £12,000 at the sale of the late 
Ijord Dudley’s pictures at Christie's. It is enough that the nation 
secured a picture of the highest rank whieh might possibly, though 
not probably, have otherwise gone to the Continent. But the great 
Blenheim Madonna is no longer notorious because the nation, as was 
thought, had made a bad bargain. It is famous now and admired 
the more for the very price that was paid to obtain it. And this 
worship of the oostly, as a consideration preceding the beautiful, is but 
one of the signs of the growing commercial spirit that is fastening 
upon Art. Public companies with limited liability have already 
largely‘monopolised the stock of objets (Tart in North Italy; no trade, 
it might have been thought, was so sacred to the small retail dealer, 
but even here he is swept away. Ti some of his less reputable 
practices perish with him the change will not he wholly for the worse. 
But the outlook for publio and private collection alike is far from en¬ 
couraging. One point alone is clear. The miserable pittance allo¬ 
cated annually by the richest oountry in the world to the purchase of 
pictures for the national collections should he at least doubled. And 
it is for the strongest Government of modern times to see that this is 
done betore it becomes too late. The purchasing-power of the sums 
voted in the past is continually diminishing. The_ friendly compe¬ 
tition of our Continental neighbours grows steadily greater. Even as 
an investment, a largely increased expenditure would be more than 
justified. The fiudt lies' rather with the prevailing apathy in all 
matters of merely publio concern than with any deep-rooted objection 
to a larger vote. Surely it is not too much to hope that thoee 
responsible far its outlay will renew their efforts to obtain a speedy 
and substantial increase; and those who have power to grant or deny 
their demands will not only appreciate its imperative necessity, hut 
also practically testify to its wisdom. 


IloiiKUT C. Witt. 
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Locke has told a us that “it is one thing to show a man that he is in 
error, and another to put him in possession of the truth.” It is not 
the purpose of these lines to chow the,Germans that they have been 
in error in stirring np amongst themselves embittarment against 
England, for this would be a thankless and bootless task; and I feel 
sure that the ordinary course of events will right much that has gone 
wrong of late; bat it would be satisfactory to me to be able to 
oonvinoe others that animosity towards England is not, and cannot 
be, by the nature of things, deep-rooted in the Teuton race, as some 
persons have been trying to make the British public believe. I 
submit that Germans have already oome to the conclusion that the 
hobby of Anglophobia may be ridden too hard and far; and that 
signs of its approaching demise are happily perceptible. 

How could it be otherwise? England has been looked up to on 
the Continent, and nowhere more so than in Germany, as the leader 
of civilisation, freedom, and progress; and rite remains so. The living 
proofs of the part die has played still exist in a flourishing oondition; 
and men and women of all other nations, and especially of Germany, 
still oontinue to leave their native land in large numbers in order to 
seek a new livelihood, home, and nationality in England or in her 
numerous dependencies and ooloniea. To dilate on this side issue of 
our theme would be as tedious as to cany coals to Newcastle, for it 
teems with truisms palpable to Britishers, and perhaps not altogether 
tasteful to foreigners. But I do not heeitate to submit that 
Germans of light and leading are far too intelligent to accept the 
premiss of their fanatio fellow-countrymen that England is no longer 
worthy of her former reputation, beoause at the incidents of the Boer 
Wax. They may still have their own ideas of the shedding of blood 
in South Africa, which do not coincide with ours; and they may 
still believe that it is in the interest of England to modify her policy 
in that part of the world; hut oonsiderationB such as these have 
not prevented men and political parties in Germany from remaining 
well disposed towards England. 

In connection with this subject, it is perhap# well to lay some 
stress cm the fact that Germans cannot comprehend how it is that tile 
British public, as a rule—especially those of them who axe engaged 
in public life—-generally treat with silent contempt the aspersions, 
the calumny, and the language of disparagement of rivals or foes. 
To leave a charge undenied is, to a German, almost tantamount to an 
admission of its veracity; whereas calumny, being alien to the 
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British character, is generally ignored with oontempt, unless it is 
aimed at affecting a man’s reputation in society or at injuring his 
means of obtaining a livelihood, when it is severely punished by the 
law. The law does not do much damage to a calumniator in 
Germany. 

The widespread conflagration, that we have witnessed, against a 
great people was illogical, mid was bound to fizzle out sooner or later. 
Common-sense in a land of highly cultivated intelligence like 
Germany was sure to get the upper hand in the end. The card played 
by the Anglophobiste in Germany, in fomenting agitation against 
Mr. Chamberlain because of his allusion to the Franco-German war, 
brought the intemperate agitation to its height. There was then a 
check ; the check was followed by confusion as to what should be the 
next step; and people p referred to abandon the chase rather than 
farce the country on to the only logical conclusion of so violent an 
agitation! The Chancellor's speech in the Beicshstag, at this 
juncture, just before the visit of the Prince of Wales to Bolin, 
bought matters to a crisis; and from that date the game of the 
advocator of ill-will towards England was up. Beason and common- 
sense recovered the upper hand. People in Germany, even those 
in high places, had hardly appreciated the fact, that ao long as tho 
aged Queen was alive much was passed over on our side by 
statesmen, or smoothed down, in order to avoid friction or a rejoinder 
to foreign amenities; just as a certain reserve was maintained during 
the last yean of Kaiser William the Great’s reign in regard to many 
incidents that would not have been brooked by a younger monarch. 
The change effected in England by the demise of Queen Victoria was 
not quite grasped in Berlin. It was no longer an illustrious and aged 
lady that occupied the throne, but a King. It ie not likely that 
henceforth either the King or His Majesty’s Ministers will be 
impervious to the natural consequences to be deduced from the public 
diction of a foreign statesman, when tbe latter speaks of vital matters 
concerning the British Empire or British institutions; whilst tho 
British nation, from the highest to the lowest, though not captious 
or susceptible about foreign criticism, will now draw a sharper line 
when that criticism becomes exorbitantly malicious and unjust. 

I submit that, if we calmly look bath on the origin of Anglophobia 
in Germany, it will be foqnd that there are two causes that have long 
been at work on'both sides calculated to foment ill-feeling between 
England and Germany. One is the ernes ignorance of the general 
public in both countries as to the real character and aspirations of the 
other; and the other is the oonduct of the proprietors and managers 
of the fteie and of their agents. The English have not yet quite 
abandoned their belief that all Germans live on sausage and 
sauerkraut; whilst the Germans still imagine that all Englishmen are 
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nourished from the cradle onwards on beefsteaks and bitter ale! U 
an Englishman resident in Germany ventures to differ on matters of 
everyday life from a oompatriot at home, he is met with the sneering 
taunt, *' Oh 1 yon are no German i ” (with a specially brood emphasis- 
on the word “ German ”). People of both countries generalise only 
from what they^iave seen. The Englishman forms his idfias from 
the hoarding-houses and hotels he has stopped at in the Fatherland, 
and from the observations he has made amidst the noxious fumes of 
bad tobaooo in crowded railway cars on his travels; the German is 
satisfied with the views gathered by fellow-countrymen who have 
resided in London suburbs, or by Teuton waiters that swarm all over 
our country. The average Englishman has not read a single German 
book, and a German newspaper is hardly ever even opened at an 
English club; whilst the average German does not quote from any 
other author than Shakespeare, Dickens, and perhaps Macaulay— 
selections of the writings of these authors having been crammed into 
him at school. Few Germans have any picture in their mind o’f the 
vastness and magnitude of British power and life; and few English¬ 
men can form an idea of the enormous strides Germany has token sinoe 
1870. The travelling public of Germany do not foregather in the 
direction of Great Britain; and the travelling public of England do 
uot seek for knowledge on their holiday tripe to the Fatherland, but 
for pleasure. As a rule their ideas of pleasures are purely English, 
and the only change they derive from their trip is one of air and diet, 
but they retain thbir prejudices. 

Despite all these draVbaoks. however, we always find that scientific, 
artistic, and business men of the two countries get on exceedingly 
well together and understand one another. Their inte rcour se 
is thoroughly intimate and amicable. Furthermore, an English 
resident in Germany has no reason whatever to complain of the 
hospitality of Germans in their own oountry, nor of their readiness 
to be obliging to strangers within their gates; whilst the only fault 
a German visitor to England seems to find with us at home is that 
our cooked vegetables are not buttery enough far their palate. 

It is the Press that is supposed to fill in the defeats, and to supply 
the public with that knowledge from abroad that is essential for the 
proper appreciation of current events. This is precisely what the 
Press wilfully and egregioualy fails to do. In no country, perhaps, 
arc English newspapers so much read as in Germoify—a proof that 
the Germans are interested in the British way of viewing men and 
things; but German political newspapers ore, for the meet part, 
wretchedly ill-informed about England by their own agents resident 
in our oountry. Their correspondents seldom have the slightest idea 
of the British national character or of British modes of thought. In 
recent yean the mein aim and function of most of them seems to 
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have been to depredate, malign, and misrepresent everything English. 
When we torn to England, one is bound to oonfess that the ains there 
committed ate leas excusable. If an inquiry were to he instigated, 
it would be seen that not only are a great number of our Consuls and 
Consuls-General abroad of foreign blood, but that many of the British 
newspapers are represented in Continental capitals by foreigners, and 
these, far the most part, men filling a subordinate position in the 
cffioee of local newspapers. It could further be seen that the latter, 
as well as same of the English correspondents, spend more energy on 
running their own political cranks and ideas in the columns of their 
newspapers than in supplying a faithful picture of diurnal politics, 
and of the views of the people. The German Emperor recently 
oompared the position of American journalists in America with that 
of his own generals commanding army corps in his own country. 
Obviously His Majesty has a very exalted idea of the influence of 
the Press. Why not submit another comparison ? The duties of a 
foreign correspondent resemble, in many points, those of an ambas¬ 
sador to a foreign country. He bos not the same facilities at his 
disposal for supplying the public with accurate information; hut it 
should be his aim to smooth down frictions and to give a faithful, and 
not a garbled, picture of facts for the information of the publio, just 
as an ambassador draws up a confidential despatch on these lines for 
the information of his Sovereign and his Sovereign’s ministers. 

Not many months ago a very influential and leading journalist in 
England uttered the following words in my presence : “ The fact is, 
Germany has, in my opinion, played herself out We need not 
trouble ourselves much about her in future!” The journalist 
I refer to must, if he has travelled in Germany, have done so 
with his eyes shut, and he cannot have read any authentic report 
of Germany’s current progress. What about her shipping trade, 
her carrying trade, her industrial development! Despite the 
financial smashes of the past year, her banks continue stroug 
and the evils prophesied for her in England have been success¬ 
fully warded off. One is bound to admit that, whilst German 
editors have of late shown a predilection for false and garbled 
versions of the doings and sayings of British statesmen and of tho 
conduct of the British army, authentic and reliable information 
about Germany has intentionally been allowed to give place in 
England to what was sensational and inaccurate. The bad side of 
the picture was brought into prominenoe, whilst that which is good 
about it was obscured. Let me refer to some comments on tho 
situation that have appeared since the middle of January, the date 
of the perceptible decline of Anglophobia in Germany. 

A writer in Die Grenzbotcn, a periodical of some reputation, that 
I shall cite again lower down, in support of my arguments hai said 
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“ It i* high time to warn our people of the intemperance and immoderatenem 
of theee their outbursts of rage. In dieeueeiiig all public matters, people in 
Germany are becoming more and more spiteful in their language. It is regret* 
table to notice how much the tone in this regard haa changed during the pant 
decade. In treating of international matters the consequences of such a habit 
may prove to be most inconvenient, because, naturally, bunches of the very 
ugliest flowers arg culled by foreign journals for their readers, and precisely in 
its malignity and epitefulness against England the language of German news¬ 
papers has been of the very strongest that can be found. ... It is high time to 
prevent more oil being poured on the fire. All reflecting persons should endeavour 
to clothe their criticism—even when it is unfavourable, for nobody wants to 
suppress such criticism—in forms that may, perhaps, convince the person thus 
subject to advene remarks, hut should not transform him into an implacable 
enemy." 


To an English student of history’ the very drcamstanae that 
Germany, as she now exists, and Prussia, above all—the annexer of 
Silesia, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hanover—should have been 
squeamish and fastidious about England’s annexation of the former 
Boer Republics, must appear as a phenomenally curious factor to be 
reckoned with; and that the German people, who had looked on 
quietly when Bulgaria was menaced by Russia at their very doors, 
should yet have become wild and hysterical over the Boers in South 
Africa, can only be laid up as an object-lesson for the future. 
Germans hedge themselves by appealing to the general sense of 
“civilised nations” all over the world. The general sense of 
civilised nations in the case of every war haa generally been on the 
side of the weaker, vfhen they were not themaelvee interested in his 
defeat. Still the fact remains, that politicians in Germany were on 
this point for once united, from the Conservatives to the extreme 
Socialists. The'German people disapproved of the war, and were 
angry at the conduct of the war. Our soldiers have been hooted at 
and reviled as outrageous barbarians for burning down Boer home¬ 
steads; for taking Boer women and children from their homes, 
where they would doubtless have perished, to camps where they have 
received what care and attention it was possible to afford them; for 
conveying prisoners of war to foreign parts, where they would be 
unable to rejoin their friends and fight again against ns; for ban¬ 
ishing officers for life who, though it is true they had fought for 
the independence of their country, made no secret of their intention 
to continue, when possible, to fight as doggedly against ours; and 
—worst of all—for ravaging the wives and daughters of the enemy. 
The majority of Germans believe that we inflicted on our foes all 
the hardships of this war out of sheer and wanton cruelty. They, 
who have seen so much of war within the last forty years, had 
already forgotten the miseries that dog the path of war. 

Some stress was laid in Germany upon the pronounced attitude 
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taken up by the Socialists against England on aooount of the war, 
especially in the Reichstag, on the oooarion of the debate on the 
Estimates an March 3rd; bat it would be well to understand the 
exact reason of their attitude. It was because they are opponents of 
every war in general, and, for the present, of the war against the 
Boers in particular. Dr. Gradnaner, their exponent, said:— 

“ I come to tbs conclusion, gentlemen, that the English mode of wsrhre has 
been an uninterrupted chain of breaches of international law; and these things 
happen without interruption and without a sign that the rest of the Powers and 
Governments have the courage to express an official word against, this breach of 
the Convention concluded st The Hague. My party, gentlemen, has the right, 
certainly, to condemn in the strongest terms these English breaches of constitu¬ 
tional law. We do this, not in the sense of certain pro-Bohr gentlemen in this 
House—by no means. No sort of hatred towards England guides us in this; nor 
are we led therein by any one-sided and blind sympathy for the Boers. No, 
gentlemen, we are just as friendly disposed towards the English and the English 
nation aa we are towards the Boers ; nor do we either loee our high esteem for 
the greatness of the English nation because we also esteem the bravery and 
heroism 'of the Boers. The feet that we should have used the same criticism if 
similar things had happened in our own country entitles us to use this criticism 
in the case before us." 

Sentiment and principle engendered amongst the Germans the 
great outburst of malignity against England; but was this variegated 
mixture of indignation sincere as to its ethioal origin f Why did 
the Conservative Junker, the political ultramontane, the Liberals and 
Radicals, Anti-Semites, and Socialists, all join against us, with 
scarcely any exception ? At the beginning of the war, England was 
apparently in a hopeless mess! Was it illogical lor Englishmen to 
attribute part of a storm, otherwise quite abnormal and out of pro¬ 
portion to the question at issue, to some other ca us e — to a national 
explosion of short-sighted pleasure at the diaodmflture of a rival ? 
The fact, as was afterwards shown, that the British race all over the 
world had not lost its vitality and energy, and that it had awakened 
from a oomplaoent and over-oonfident state of repose, upset their 
calculations; and their anger then knew no hounds. Abuse changed 
to vile vituperations and calumny! We have to thank our enemies 
as well as our rivals for this awakening. Hie effect of their conduct 
is not exactly what they anticipated. 

It must not be forgotten that the Boer agents had with fore¬ 
thought taken care that the minds of the Germans, more than of any 
other people, should be poisoned against England, long before the 
opening of actual hostilities in South Africa. A oostly agitation had 
been set on foot, and Boers and pro-Boers had taken time by the 
forelock. Still, it might have been supposed that, even if other 
rival peoples had given their sympathies to the other side. Teutons— 
as a logical and thinking race—would have first sifted the evidence 
of current history according to something approaching to scientific 
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methods, and not in aooordanoe with the hook and oall of passionate 
and paid agitators. It has at last, hut only quite recently, been 
admitted that one of these creatures who staffed the German Prees 
at the commencement of the war with fool falsehoods against Great 
Britain and with mealy praise of the Boers was, and is, nothing 
more or leas than a notorious German gaol-bird, rogue, and swindler 
—and renegade to his country into the bargain. Later in the day 
his career has been exposed in the east, centre, and west, of the 
German Empire by the Press. At length Germans are forced to 
admit the truth of the saying that “ excess of praise has generally 
as little foundation as exoess of calumny.” 

The following.passage from the Annual Report of the Bremen 
Chamber of Commerce, published last month, is noteworthy:— 

“ Attention must be drawn to the fact that the export trade of the German 
Empire to Great Britain end her Colonies end the British total export to Germany 
in 1900 amounted in value in round terms to ,£50,000,000 respectively. But mil 
those who in word and writing are fomenting the agitation against England, and 
who did this already before the events in South Africa, that only afforded new 
inflammable matter, either do not appreciate, or they forget, that German trade 
and the export industry ol Germany owe their brilliant development chiefly to 
the fact that in the British Empire, end especially in the British Colonies, the 
trade of all countries has been enabled to extend. They further underrate the 
importance of British trade in the market of the world, end do not reflect, when 
condemning England's attitude in the conduct of the 8onth African War, that 
the wild and extravagant agitation set on foot against the English nation because 
of this war only renders the termination of the sad episode more difficult, and 
introduces discord iuto the trade relations of Germany and England which is cal¬ 
culated to have a permtnent depressing effect on our economical existence,.. 

Considerations such as the above have undoubtedly earned the tide 
to turn. The Fimisrbr Zritung (of. No. 41 of January 25th), which 
voices the sentiments of the Prussian well-to-do bourgeoisie, said:— 

“ It is possible that insny e point of antagonism exists between Germany end 
England; but there an far more bonds of mutual interest If we put together 
all the faults that the two peoples have to And with each other, and all their 
mutuul reproaches, the sum total is by a long way not so significant ae the 
intrigues of those Powers which can only attain their ends against Germany and 
England when the uuwritten ‘traditional alliance' of those two nations is 
transformed into permanent and spiteful hostility.” 

I will now oito an extract from the above-mentioned article in the 
number of Die Orenzbotm that appeared an January 23rd:— 

“ Beyond doubt, a great deal has bean done on the aide of England calculated 
either to hurt the feelings of Germans or to canss us to give vent to very sharp 
criticism, in rases where we were mere spectators of what waa going on. . . . 
The English Press, too, has not been without blame. But • good share also of 
the offences committed mast be put down to our account, especially those of a 
large portion of tbe German newspapers. Become hat been had to every con¬ 
ceivable farm of malignity, aspersion, end indignity, in order to foment the 
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ne Afoopopoa napahla of proaooariag jaipHat fart ao*U coital cat Wtf 
rwafBfaw bf twtls lift*. In a c*» «f ftia ki*4. orarjrftto* i**«* kofaomBo 
Itatty ft* dicpot* **4 to com op ft* faaha a* baft fains *o that fttjr «*» *e 
l ia »* o r roe dec about on* a* ghosts"' 

TV* §(«■( raatake Oust ha* Vm and* la Meant Uraa* by publicists 
on both fade* hM been to leave out of count tbe vaat material interim* 
that an at staka. TV* German official etatisti c e ol Goytoan foreign 
trade show that the tbIim ol Germany's import* Aram Great Britain 
and her colonic* amounted in 1900 to HIM millions ol mark* 

: roughly uty-too milHon* of pound*); and that England and her 
colonies together thus (tend at the bend of the list of Germany'» 
customer*, the United State* coming next, but with a sum ol over 
eleven millions ol pound* lea*; Austria* Hungary and Russia bring 
next with twenty-fit* millions of pounds less. Sow take the other 
ride '.—Germany's export* to Greet Britain and her colonies amounted 
in 1900, according to the same official statistics, to 1073 0 million* ol 
marks (roughly fifty-three million* ol pounds). Hers Great Britain 
and her colonies head the list over the next customer hy more than 
563 millions of marks (roughly twenty-right million* ol pounds), 
which is man than double the tains of the export trade to that 
customer, vis., Austria-Hungary, the United Stats* coming next. It 
is further shown that the share of Great Britain and her colonies is 
20'8 per oent. ol Germany's total import trade, mid 22*3 ol her total 
export trade. 

I rite now from the Ilamburyer Corrttpondrnt of February 1st, the 
following details shoot Germany’s trade with India. 

During recent yean it has greatly inarcaaed. When the Sues Canal 
vu opened, Germany took the twelfth place; and in the first decade 
after that event she only had | per oent of the total trade with India. 
The figures gradually increased. Formerly German goods were almost 
exclusively conveyed in foreign ship* into foreign ports, and were 
therefore not clas se d as foreign good* A portion of German goods 
is still conveyed rid English end Mediterranean ports. Still, despite 
this, Germany’s share in the total trade with India has risen during 
the last five year* to 6$ per oent of the total value; and so she ha* 
readied the third place in India'* foreign trade. Taking the 
avenge of the lari; five years, the value of goods exported to India 
foam Germany was 3 per oent. of the whole bad* of India; and 
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ik vales of tbs goods imp orte d from India «m 7$ par xai of 
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Quit# n om tiy Omma ma of bvioM wt tbraolvii utooUbid 
at the published report of the Dsuteebe Beak for lari year. It will 
ho** ban noticed that tho directors intimated that they would bo 
obliged to eartqpd tbo praise* of thaar London broach adoMUhaHt 
oa amount of the spread of Mo bnriaam. I boo* boon inforaed by » 
shrewd etitio that tbo fovoonUo noolts of th# repost of tho D a rt s 
Book wen very probably duo to tts oosasos of their London breach. 
If there is any truth in this supposition, it gam to show tbot Gannon 
nan of business know exc ee dingly w«Q how to am large path 
evsn in tbe British metropolis—in owr wry midst 

There bas tlvsji boon at tbe Court of Prussia aa aati -Kngf is h potty 
quite pronounced n its activity, to which there is no parallel at tin 
Court of St. Junes'*. This party ploys a rile than to-day, and 
approaches quite close to tho throne. It k a faster that the 
Governments of both countries have never neglected; bat tbfy have 
also taken can that the interacts of their respective oountries should 
not be sacrificed by it Not long before his dismisssl, I heard 
I *1111100 Bismarck publicly declare in the Bsschatsg, a midst , the 
applause of the House, that when considering' the measures to betaken 
for the defence of Germany he did not drew England into his 
calculations, because the relations between the two ooun trie* were of 
so friendly a nature that he considered a war between the two 
kindred nations to be simply an impossibility. 

Notwithstanding Ibis statement, which was made not fifteen years 
ago, there are writers in England who now gravely declare that the 
aim of the German Imperial Navy is to destroy that of Great Britain 
and to rob her of her supremacy on the seas! 

On January 26,1889,1 also heard the great Chancellor otter, from 
the ministerial bench in the Beichstag, the following words, which 
have since been repeatedly quoted:— 

“ I look upon England ss oar old and traditional ally, with whom we h*vn 
no disputable interest*. When I nee the word ' ally ’ I do not mesa this to he 
understood in its diplomatic sense. We have no treaties with England. Bat X 
wish to lie in firm touch with England, ss we have been far at least a hundred 
and fifty year*. . And if it srere shown to me that w* were lasing this touch, 

I should net with circu m spection and try to prevent it* loan” 

If there is one thing that Prince Bismarck's ene oereo r* have prided 
themselves upon, it is on their pres er vation of the continuity of that 
policy that he impersonated. During the heat of the lost long news¬ 
paper campaign against our country it has more than onoe been 
credibly affirmed that the German Government did try, through the 
reoognisod channels at Its diapoeal, to draw the attention of the 
representatives of the national press to the dangers that might 

tt 9 
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easily aoorue from the continuation of the violont campaign of in¬ 
vective against England and her institutions. Their interference, 
unfortunately, did not have the desired effect on our most virulent 
opponents. It was accordingly not unnatural, from a British point 
of view, that people in England inferred that the interference was 
only lukewarm, for they had not forgotten the days of Bismarck, 
when a hint from him, if he thought things were going too for, 
would have suppressed anything like violent abuse all along the line. 
Moreover, nobody could help remarking, for the fact was very 
striking, that Count von Bulow always, as Chancellor, purposely 
avoided using a single word or phrase in his offioial utterances that 
could by any process of twisting be interpreted as friendly to Great 
Britain. He also never publicly signified bis disapproval of the 
invectives daily' uttered all around him by the newspapers of the 
Empire, with a view to stem the tide; nor did he on a single occa¬ 
sion overstep the limits of most frigid diplomatic diction. What 
wonder, then, that English statesmen at home, and certainly the 
British public, who form their opinion of foreign countries and 
foreign politics, from what they read in the newspapers, came to the 
conclusion that the head of the German Government was either a 
secret opponent, or, at best, an indifferent friend of our country ! On 
the other hand, with the ground thus prepared, it was easy for those 
writers in the English Press, whose main aim was to misrepresent to 
their readers the intrinsic value of German malignity, to explain 
Count von Billow’s attitude in a hostile sense, and to persuade their 
English readers that the friendship of the Kaiser, the Chancellor, 
and the German Government, was not to be relied upon. 

Count von Billow has been vigorously attacked in England since 
his “granite ” speech. He made a mistake, so far as England was 
concerned, because he did not know the English character sufficiently 
well to foresee the effect his words were certain to have in England 
on the highest as well as cm the lowest; hut his speech was applauded 
by bis fellow-countrymen, who thought be bad spoken in a most 
conciliatory tone, and it actually was delivered mainly for their 
hearing. Similar mistakes have been committed before about the 
British character, and although unpleasant at the time in their 
immediate effects, the ultimate effect has invariably been the opposite 
of what was anticipated. J will only refer to the Bismarck attack on 
Sir Kobert Morier, when Ambassador at St Petersburg in the late 
Queen’s reign. 

These misunderstandings endorse what I have aoid above, and show 
tkat even statesmen occasionally overlook national susceptibilities. 
Count von Bulow has had to faoe a Reichstag which, together with 
the majority of the Empire, was inimioal to England ; and this, whilst 
dnmMtin nnestions of supreme difficulty hod to ho solved. It would 
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be unjust, however, to refuse him the credit of having very cleverly 
contrived that the interpellation of last January should be taken out 
of the mouth of the rabid Anglophobes. Now, considering it was 
admitted in official circles, after the departure of the Prince of Wales 
from Berlin, that the conversation that took place between the Prince 
and the Chancellor left a satisfactory impression on both, a the differ¬ 
ences of opinion with regard to his January speeches might be 
considered as adjusted for all practical political purposes. 

It is illogical to talk of Count von Billow being no friend of 
England. He is the head of the German Government, and, as such, 
has certainly followed a policy of loyalty and friendship towards 
England since the outbreak of the South African War. Una is one 
reason why ho has been so vehemently attacked at home; and the 
fact should not he forgotten, that the invective levelled against 
England is in reality often aimed at the Kaiser and his Government, 
because of the friendship they draw to England. But the best 
testimonial Count von Biilow poss es s e s in proof of the friendliness 
of his political sentiments towards our country, is the fact that he 
enjoys the confidence of his Sovereign, who is the real draughtsman 
of the foreign policy of the German Empire. 

Assuredly Englishmen cannot find fault with Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
personal attitude to their nation. Before the late Queen’s death His 
Majesty never missed an opportunity for showing gracious courtesy 
to distinguished Britons passing through Berlin. His presence at 
the funeral, as well as at the death-bed, of the late Queen, despite 
the pressure put upon him from home to return to Berlin, was a 
token of friendship far the British nation as well as of sympathy and 
love for his sorrowing august relatives; his bestowal of the riband 
and star of the Order of the Black Eagle—Prussia's highest decora¬ 
tion of chivalry—on Field-Marshal Earl Roberts was an aet of 
courtesy to the British Army; and his refusal to receive Mr. Kruger 
was a signal proof of loyalty to the British Government. Such acts 
will never bo forgotten ip Great Britain. They were supported by 
His Imperial Majesty’s Government, and they throw into the shade 
all the volumes of brutalities and calumnies of angry German 
newspapers. 

Germans hive put forth so many reasons to account for their ill- 
feeling towards England, that one sometimes feels as bewildered aa 
when under the influence of nightmare-. One gf the most <ww««l 
ones is, that it became violent on oooount of the bestowal of the 
Black Eagle Order on Earl Roberts! This shows how the 

public con be in their sympathies and antipathies. There was 
nothing out of the way in Kaiser Wilhelm’s desire to oanfer on the 
Co mmnn der-in- Chief of the British Army a token of his esteem, 
seeing that he was the Colonel-in-Chief of a regiment of British 
Dragoons. Earl Roberts reoeived the riband and star of the Red 
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Eagle Order yean ago from Kaiser Wilhelm L, and he alao 
possessed (he insignia of the Order of the Garter. The Kaiser 
therefore had no choice. He oould only bestow upon him his highest 
emblem of chivalry, namely, that of the Bleak Eagle. And yet, 
according to many educated Germans, this was the reason for the 
anger of <the people against England and againpt their own 
Sovereign. 

A King of Prussia need not ask his subjects for permission, nor 
even his Ministers either, before conferring such a mark of favour; 
and it often happens that he does not consult the farmer on other 
matters either. But for such independent action on the part of 
Xing William I. of Prussia, there would have been no supplies 
in 1866 for the war against Austria; and this would doubtless have 
considerably delayed the unification of Germany. The reigning 
monarch is often pretty independent as to the selection of his path; 
and the approval or disapproval of his people does not disconcert 
him, when he thinks himself in the right “They talk: let them 
talk 1 ” When forced to dismiss Prince Bismsrck, he was exposed 
to odium; but he has survived this. He regained popularity when 
he dispatched his telegram to Ex-President Kruger in January, 
1896; but I doubt whether his own people would think he deserved 
their gratitude and confidence if, since 1899, he had taken the side 
of the Boers against the English, with all the consequences involved 
in such a policy. 

It may he permitted to me to place on record here the fact that 
one of the few comforts enjoyed by the late Empress Frederick in 
the last months of her fatal illness was the consciousness that her son 
was on our side. We all know how muoh she loved her native 
country, and how much she felt the hostility of the Press of her 
adopted country. She was often heard to say words to this effect 
to Mends who came to see her:—“ One thing in these sad times of 
war gives me oomfort — my certain knowledge that my son’s 
sympathies are entirely on the side of England.” 

The fable that describes Motions between travellers as the cause 
of the German dislike of the English is too puerile for serious notice. 
The English, when en voyage, are neither more or Ipss polite than 
travellers of other nations. It is also absurd to talk about on alleged 
German dislike of English customs. Ho country has ever been more 
Influenced by the customs and practices of another than has Germany 
by those of England during the last fifteen years. The hour for 
dinner, men’s and women’s dress, out-door amusements, habits of 
hygiene—have'all been imitated from England; the German is by 
nature edeotio, but his eclecticism has in 'recent years been turned 
exclusively towards an intelligent selection of - innovations from 
England. In fine, modem German life hss been wholly re-organised 
during the last twenty years on English patterns. 
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In oonchirion, let me drew attention to a criticism of Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s The War in South Africa : Iti Caute and Conduct, published 
in the National Zeitung of March 9. The writer, who quotes Prince 
Bismarck’s views of the value of public opinion in the days of 1863 
and 1864, when the Schleswig-Holstein Question was being violently 
solved with Denmark, and the enthusiasm of the German people for 
Bulgaria whdh Prinoa Alexander of Battenberg was ldcmapped by 
Russia, certainly shares De Quineey’s opinion that “ the public is a 
bad gneeaer ”—“ stiff in opinion,” and “ almost always in the wrong.” 
Speaking of ^he reoently prevailing pronounoed dislike for the English 
and of the enthusiasts partisanship' for the Boers in Germany, he 
says: “Whether these opinions in the two opponents are jus t i fi a b le in 
the abstract, and whether this continued manifestation of passionate 
sympathies and antipathies is beneficial to Germany’s tone internets, 
is another question.” He complains of the terrorism that has almost 
prohibited Germans, until quite reoently, from publicly protesting 
against the prevalence of Anglophobia in Germany, or frpm even 
uttering an impartial opinion as to the justification of all the 
immoderate language used against England. He alludes to the 
habit of the English I have above referred to, of ignoring the 
expressions of other people’s opinions about their doings, especially 
those of the Continent, and prints out that this is generally attributed 
to arrogance or indifference; and then he describee Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s book as written in a fair, unprejudiced, calm, and objective 
style. He comes to the conclusion that— 

“ When a free and politically independent people like the English do not 
shrink from the greatest sacrifices of money and blood that they have been 
making for already two years and a-half, with calm determination, in order to 
bring this war to a victorious end ; and when, in doing so, they receive, in a 
manner quite imposing, the full and voluntary support of their sister countries— 
of the free Commonwealths of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada—simple 
coniiiLou-aense is bound to eay that the cause of England cannot be so completely 
bad and abominable as the pro-Boers want to make us believe it is.” 

The writer draws the attention of his readers to Dr. Doyle’s list 
of absolutely credible witnesses, and oommends the justness of the 
way he speaks of the Boers. He joins issue with him, however, for 
the manner irnwhioh he refers to the Germans, and his words are 
noteworthy. He says— 

“ He neither penetrate! to the real causes of tin anti-English movement, nor 
does he acknowledge that then an a number of eminent organs of the Press that 
take no part in the * Baiting of the English,’ but have all along expressed a 
calm and impartial judgment. Doyle's animosity towards Germany is s symptom 
of the inemieing embitterment of the English nation against that of Germany, in 
proof of which 1 have a number of extracts before me from the V-wgli.b and 
Colonial Press. Tbie is certainly the moat regrettable of all the consequences of 
that goading of the people against everything English that has been practised by 
many classes of people ; for, apart from the bet that hundreds of thousands of 
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Germni enjoy the hospitality of England nd her Culonire, on ntnnpMit 
between the two people* could only be injurious to n, in the Grid of general 
politic* juet ae well aa in that of nor economic interaita. It ia to he hoped that 
the contenta of Ur, Conan Doyle's hook will eerve to enable people to form a 
jualrr opinion of England. When this ia done that eetmngranent between two- 
people*, that in many reepccta aland aodoae to one another, will certainly vani»b.’* 

It is understood tint the German edition of Dr. Conan Doyle's 
book is to be widely distributed throughout the German Empire. 

If Count tron lliilow, or some other member of the Gorman 
Government, had spoken from his place in Parliament a* did Huron 
von Richthofen, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affair*, in tW 
Prussian Diet on March ilth, tlie agitation of the Anglophobea 
would hare been checked long ago; aud the xcaeiitnieut and 
einbiiterment that was engendered in Kngland by tlte Chancellor's 
“granite” speech would never have been aroused, llaron von. 
Richthofen understands the English character, for he has lung lived 
and worked amongst English official*, and has seen what English 
administration can effect in difficult situations Baron von Richthofen 
urged the members of the Prussian Diet—and hi* words were 
intended fur the whole population of the Prussian Monarchy—“ to- 
abstain as much as possible from provoking the susceptibilities of the 
English Government.'' lie told the Prussians in candid and forcible 
language, such a* they, unfortunately, have not heard hitherto 
from any official mouth, and at the same time iu a tune that 
could not possibly offend il.e most rabid Anglophobc, that if they 
claimed that their national prejudices should lie taken into considera¬ 
tion by foreigners, they in their turn had no right to tread upon the 
national sentiments of foreigners. 

" Om- «f the fit-*, thing* to do i» to le mow jnn in our crili> i«n. la-t u* dis¬ 
tribute our light mid ehadv mow justly than ii-e* hllliert* hero the <«*c; do not 
let it* nlwoy* ai-uiue at once that everything done by the Kr.-’idi l* wr- lij* anil 
fed. Id me die an cca.-oi.e-. I have lead ctoriea abuut the prieon-camp* oaten- 

UibI to make my hair atan.1 on end. A few day* ago ua* ofuiirgem-iaU called ui« 
me ; he bad no n O'lie. of three camp* and wo* lima able tu apeak li.on Lie unit 
experience. Me sal t I*- me -'1 cotndilcr that it i* my duty- and aulkohar you 
to make u»* of my name—to dectaw tliat 1 found that the priwni-eamp* in fey Ion 
were <|*n$e a pit tern of their kind.' If w*» Majot-Ueiieral von Troths, formerly 
tioiuoia-cder of the fvimlctfappe in End Africa, who lold hie chi;, tfeiug on hi* 
way W.i fr-nii I "mu. he atopped for a white nt fey tun. tt* added that .ha 
culinary- aud hygienic anaugrment* of tha otin|a wire eiuipiy hrat-claM; and 
that the ex-{cartoon officer* who were there hail only one complaint to make, and 
that wo* that they did no! yet enough variety in their food! to thi* lie replied:— 
• My good fellow*, if you expect the Engiiah to give yea caviare end oy tiers 
nnwwnllr, you s*k a little too much 

Referring to General Lord Methuen’s misfortune, which bad been 
made public the day before, Baron you Richthofen said :— 

•• F«ftlirr, ! d*» not ihink it w be ikt «It i!» pogaiof jf l« the dignity of tb* 
Mali *n il «rt trrre «Uto to *W w«if t it man ’-yiu;«tlty «i» *uch «* «t l»*n wo 
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lintd yastanlay of tho wanuting of luJ Methuen, a man vbo waa Military 
AMkU hare in Berlin for eorne yean, and enjoyed the eery special eeteem of our Int 
two Emperors, amt left a eery pleasant recollection ol himself behind him in 
cieil as well at military cinder.” 

Referring' to the possibility of obtaining permission bom the 
British Government to send ambulances to the Boers, as, the latter 
■were without (foetors and would not accept aesistanoe from English 
ambulanocs, be said 

'• But, gent'emeu, to effect this it is most necessary for the English to become 
conviuciil that, despite everything, we arc after all their kinsmen, lunltbat friendly 
relation'' are indispensable for both of ns. If we contribute to ibis we shall prob¬ 
ably Ik able, without getting an abrupt rebuff, to talk a* cousins on this ride oi 
the Channel to the consina on the other side of the Channel, and to intercede hr 
our mutual cousin* in Santh Africa. If you, gentlemen, will help ns amongst 
your friends, and in the Press and in general amongst the people ut Germany, 
thou you will be rendering a service, in my opinion, to the Boers themselves 
aim.” 

Tliis speech was received with applause; and it is a very significant 
fact that, though when Baron von Richthofen went down to the 
House that morning it had been the intention of the Boer friends to 
make a demonstration in favour of the latter, they themselves joined 
in the applause and approved of the Foreign Secretary’* counsel. The 
speech made an exceedingly good impression in Germany; and it 
was asked in one paper why Count von Billow had not made one 
like it himself sooner.' It has also been repeatedly asked, "Why did 
not the English deny all the grave charges that were made against 
them y To this I &ply—firstly, that efforts were made repeatedly 
from the English side, but with no success, to get the German Press 
to accept the truth from us, and the latter preferred the lies from the 
other side; secondly, the German, like every other Government, has 
long been in possession, through their own agents, of sufficient 
evidence to establish the falseness of the slanders and calumny published 
against England, but no foreign government has thought fit to stem 
the tide of calumny and slander. Perhaps it was thought more 
advisable to allow the publio to spend their rage. The movement in 
Germany was a movement of “righteous indignation,” a “moral 
uprising ” against England lor what waa believed to be an unrighteous 
war and unjust shedding of blood. Let us hope that Germans will 
apply their sentiments to their own past and future conduct. It is 
very easy for a nation to see injustice in its neighbour's quarrels T 
When they are in a condition to listen to an impartial story of the 
war their opinions will doubtlsss change. Mean while nobody can 
deny that Baron von Riohthofen has by his speech rendered an 
immense serrioe to his own as well as to our oountry: “ Despite every¬ 
thing we are, after all, kinsmen, and friendly relation* are indispensable 
for both of us.” 


J. L. Basuioud. 
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From tW domestic oritio* of the humble modem novelist, who uk 
“ Why don't you make your stone* end more cheerfully?” “Why do 
you hive such horrid people in your books P "through thorn others 
—or the same in a more public capacity—who think the}’ “ settle ” 
Ibsen when they declare that all his personages are egoists and his 
lessons fatal; almost up to the supreme and magnificent Carlyle 
with his, “ Close thy Byron, open thy Goethe; ” you find running 
through the public mind the dominant belief that the author is 
master in his own house, and that the direction which his work 
shall take is altogether an affair of^ Will. But this is a false notion; 
and when the writers themselves share it—as too often they do¬ 
it is responsible for mom dimeters in their career than any* other. 
It mislead* all criticism too. And though that is a matter of much 
lea* consequence, it is a ham within our province, the province of 
the reading public to oormet. 

For the author—he I mean who has any dealings with literature 
—is not the master, “ il n’eet pas le maitre," as the French say, 
which way his imagination shall turn. You may settle how you 
please - according to your theological tenets—who the Master is: 
whether he he one of the immortals, or only one of Ibsen's ghosts; 
if it be inspiration or inherited tendency that decide* the matter. 
Will, in the common acceptation of the term, the pure hUnm 
arbitrium of the theologians, is one of the smallest factors. Of 
course accident counts for much. I hum never heard it argued that 
Darwin had a grovelling mind because he wrote a monograph on 
worms; nor that an entomologist is orrsamrily “ decadent ” who 
studies the cokoptm more assiduously than the Irfmiopttn. Yet 
people always speak of original work in such a too*. If, for example, 
you suggest: "Possibly the meaner typea of the middle dam ham 
made mom imprsminn an Tbssa's mind than any other.” ** Well, 
then, they should not hare done,” is your answer. Them am those who 
count it a merit in Sbalmpsam that ha could not draw a very life¬ 
like villain. This is mam (oolubaaaa: then can be no neg ative 
merit in the creator. The fact may argue that the gentle Will 
had an a m ia b l e mind, and parhape a happy experience. But the 
contrary fact would have haw no proof of a contrary disposition. 
It by no manna implies an er3 nature to ha imprmssd by evil. 
You tuny—I beg pardon; 1 know that the Tudor writers would hum 
aaid * you shall "—you shall lie in twenty dean beds and forget it; 
but one that is haunted by other tenants you will (or shall) not for* 
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gat And to accuse a writer because his unhappy experianosa taka 
creative dupe In bun, ia to Monas Providence not leas, which created 
the prototypes of his characters—“Hitts Gott nns anders gewollt. 
so hitt’ or uns anden gemacht” 

I hare mid that this Idas doctrine of Pros Will ia almost as 
prevalent among authors as among the critics of authors. The 
quotation taken just now from Oariyls no mors than suggests it 
But in Carlyle himself the idea was r amp a nt . Nothing in Carlyle’s 
theory was the proper subject for literature, but what might he 
either a text hr the discourse thereon. Even so absurd and extra¬ 
vagant a doctrine could not extinguish the flames of one of the 
perfervideet imaginations which hare expressed themselves in the Eng¬ 
lish tongue ; but the doctrine everlastingly threw earthy matter upon 
Carlyle's genius, as clod* are thrown upon a bonfire, and the f lames 
burned fitfully. Frederick waa undertaken to support a theory 
and preach a sermon; and before be had got to tjie end of it—if 
rumour speak truth—the biographer found out that Frederick did 
not support the theory of the inspired hero at all. “ If I’d known 
what a blackguard he wasl would never have begun it,” the author is 
reported to have said. In sooth the best parts of the hook have 
little to do with the third king of Prussia. They are either the 
meduoral history in the first volume—and this is quite beyond 
praise : only some parts of Michelet to compare with it in this kind 
—or the character of Frederick William, the father, who cert a inly 
waa not willed by Carlyle to serve him as a text. Moll wits and 
the rest of the battle-fields may be vary well done. But yon do 
not want a genius such as Carlyle’s for the description of fields of 
battle. 1 I doubt it was not so much theory as a total diffidence, too 
common with genius, which kept back Carlyle from writing what 
of all men he was fittest to undertake, a teal history of En g l and, or 
of the English folk; and left such a task to toll into the amiable 
hands of the late Mr. John Richard Green. Carlyle used always 
to say that there rw no English history but S h a ke s p eare’s; and 
certainly there has been none since. Howbsit—though it sound a 
paradox—that very diffidence of a man of genius which I Marne for 
our loss, spring* as much as anything out of this doctrine of Free 
Will. It arises when men are not content to ho natural, to ny 
aura, eeai, and follow their dirsot inspirations, as the Klisabethans 
did. They glanced from earth to heaven and ctrat the plots of their 
plays wherever they liked them, not troubled by doubts whether they 
were sufficiently posted up, nor asking themselves if, after all, Jonas 
of Trinity were not the proper man. . . . 

It has been, perhaps, hot a questionable good, that notion (a child 

(1 i X bmsb la the military hUtoriaaV taw*. Ia th* TolstaUa Borodino saam it It 
another notation. 
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•bo of (be Free-Will theory, but the choicest child) that lias made 
men set themselves apart to be poets. In modem days I mean: in 
the time of the troubadours, or of Dante, or again still earlier, in the 
Augustan age, literature, Mir* Mlret, were so nearly identical with 
poetry that there was no harm done. I am thinking of modem 
instancies > and even on them I should hesitate to pronounce a decisive 
opinion. Nature hath extravagant ways sometimes. And it may 
have needed rotatory crops of JPeter Bell*, We are Seem*, and 
tite like, to prepare the ground for the golden produce of Words¬ 
worth's great odes and sonnets. Tennyson was another of those pre¬ 
eminently set apart For such there must always come fallow 
times, which, if they were like the rest of us, they might profitably 
occupy in writing essays or short stories in prose. But having set 
themselves apart to write poetry and nothing else, we get as the 
result those dreary passionless tales in verse—the right Tenny- 
sonian in his case— 

“Sir Aylmer’s griffin went her-cocked the spire.” 

But, 1 have said, I cannot guess what may have been Nature’s true 
design in such instances. 

Besides, my hint is not to speak of the efieut upon the authors of 
this doctrine of Free Will, but of its effect upon the critics, upon 
criticism. The first is the only matter of supreme importance; but 
the other is easier to deal with. And even this is not -suite my 
object; rather, to suggest the adoption of a new kind of criticism 
founded essentially on the opposite doctrine, whose task should be to 
search out the inevitable influences, those germs of sensibility and 
experience ont of which the creative artists have fashioned their 
created work. By such a system we might get rid of the egoism of 
the critic, his “ I like this,” “ I like not that,” together with his 
eternal dogmatics “suchand such is true art ”—“ to be of the first 
rank a work of fiction must contain humour as well as pathos,” and 
similar foolishnesses—the whole Quuteum/ue rail of critical dog¬ 
mata, in fact, that have been senselessly repeated from generation 
to generation: we might be on our way to get rid of them all. In 
place whereof we should have to find room for a sympathetic imagi¬ 
nation which would he in itself almost artistic, almost creative. And 
tentatively, I will pose tins theory—as a workable hypothesis at least 
—that the most truly created among works of literature have been 
received in the first instance from without, more or less passively; 
that they have sprung from some germ of sense, some immediate 
impression on the senses; and con often ho traced bock to such. It 
would he in harmony with what wo know of Nature’s ways to think 
this—her evolution from the crystal to the (nondescript) plant, from 
the plant to the butterfly. (! am quoting from tlio covers of Mr. 
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Herbert Spencer’s Synthetical Phitooopby, with which [plnrml] I may 
claim to be familiar.) So, in the region of idee*, may there be • like 
evolution from the more materiel to the lee*. The Diana CommctHa 
—we know it i* said—took its origin from the eight of the pilgrim* 
on the bridge over the Tiber in the year of jubilee 1300. And, to 
earns to modem instances, Flaubert declared that he aae^his novel* 
always first as a mere patch of colour; the mouldy stain on a wall 
suggested Madame Bovary. Hatammbo was written on a theme of 
purple. “ Touts ms valour c’est que je suis un homme pour qui le 
monde visible exists,” said Tlteophiie Gautier. 1 am not saying but 
that le monde invisible must exist also for your great creator. But I 
doubt that on a theory just the opposite of Gautier’s—the plan of 
Shelley’s poet, who does not know what the lake-reflected sun is 
illuming, you will got little of that sort of workmanship which I call 
essentially creative. Poetical sentiment you may have, a vague 
musical pleasure like the sound of silver bells in the air, exquisite at 
its best; but not solid food for the literary senses to fee&on con¬ 
tinually. Even Maeterlinck seems to have something solid and 
material at the baok of his oreations—something solid, and nearly 
always the same thing; a tower by the sea-shore. And I am sure 
you never trill (or shall) appreciate rightly Mndymion if you take it 
as & mere beautiful rendering of a story which pleased the poet’s 
fancy, and do not understand that it is penetrated throughout by the 
sensation—the more physical sensation—of moonlight. All the 
soundless, the wide unfathomed spaces of the poem, are translations 
of that physical influence— 

" He began to thread 

All courts and passages, where silence dead. 

Boused by his whispering footsteps, murmured faint.” 

• • • • 

“ He >at down before the maw 
Of a wide outlet, (atbomlna and dim 
To wild uncertainty and shadows grim. 

Such, above all, is that incomparable journey under the sea, flooded 
with green light, to the palaoea of Neptune. But of the moonlight, 
too, is the—I do not say the incompleteness, for that word is incom¬ 
plete—but the beginniuglessnesa, the endlessness, and in a sense 
formlessness, of the whole. Howbeit, to my poor thinking, Endymiou 
is a creation in a pre-eminent degree; much more so than Hyperion 
(what we have of Hyperion), though that is maturer and constructed 
with a finer skill. If you read the first poem with the thought of its 
real genesis and germ, you will, I think, be of the same mind. 

Faint is too complicated a subject and too dangerous ground: 
this seems a case to defer to “ Jones of Trinity,” at any rate, to 
Professor Dowden of the other Trinity. It is of the Second Part 
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that I should most like to write. Professor Max Muller, in that 
poetical way el his, trying once to anggeat how apoeoh may have 
eome to mankind, oompared it to the timbre or tone at each 
material thing when it ie (track, each having ita aeparate timbre 
or note: it was aa if each note had awaked a corresponding echo 
in the hqptan speech-organs, speech-brain, or what not. Well, for 
mo this Second Fart of Amt is much the came thing; a naive, aa 
instinctive echo in verse of the impresriona of outward things. 
Chaotic I admit, as I think literature for the pre se n t—the heat 
literature—is like to be chaotic,and inartistio in the ohLsenses, till it 
discover new rules of art and new methods. 

In simpler oases the germ for a considerable poem may be 
found in one stanza of it or one line only. Gan anyone question 
that the refrain “ Our Lady of Fain ” contains in it all the possibili¬ 
ties of Dolores ; and that you will note is an impression received 
from without (and no disparagement thereby to the inward apprehen¬ 
sion wh’ch fructified the seed); for the title of the Virgin, “ Our 
Lady of Fain,” was already there. Maud, it is known, grew up 
from the single stanza,— 

" O that ’(were passible 
After long grief and psin 
To find the arms of my true lore 
Bound me once again ” 

lines which contain the quintessence of the tragedy of the most tragio 
at possible stories. And not only that, hut the verso contains the 
germ of the treatment of the story, if one is allowed to separate the 
body from the soul in that way. Without the exquisite, slightly 
halting line, 

“ To find the arms of my tree love,” 

the whole thing might have been different. And without this germ- 
stanza at ail—if Maud bad not grown up in the way it did—we 
should perhaps have had in place of it (terrible thought 1) a tale 
told after the fashion of Dora or Aylmer’s Field. I would give a 
great deal, however, if we might eliminate the “ once ” from the last 
line at the stanza quoted. Thus may we, by searching, not only find 
the vital seed, but u stOl mace vital point in the genu tin this cuse 
the line I have twice cited), the eye of the potato, the nucleus of the 
cell. And it would bo a pleasant task to taka, say, the earlier and 
more inspired of Tennyson's poems, such ones, I mean, aa The Vision 
of Sin, The Palace of Art, The Lotos Eaters, too., and trace in each 
the forming im- or ht praasinn ( for they are two rides of the seme 
thing), and the most vital line or verse. I will not attempt that task 
here. But I will turn aside for a moment to note one little poem of 
the early series, which, if all else were lost, would ha enough to secure 
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for it* writer » there of immortality. I mean The Deeeried Emm. 
Out of the four first verses of that little poem there tie but two that 
an vital—these— 

Life and Thought have goo* away 
Site by aide. 

Let ring doer and windows wide: 

Carden tenant* they! 

" Com* away: no man ot mirth 
1* here, or merry-making Bound. 

The bonae waa boilded ot the earth, 

And ahall {all again to ground.” 

And a* for the fifth and last, it jan with the whole spirit of the 
rest, and must have been put in a* an after-thought for “ edifioatitm.” 
What is further interesting in these two verses is their analogy ( quite 
an aoeidental, independent analogy I am convinced) with four 
couplets, different in subject, but of a like quaint intention in the 
second part of Fmut, Faust’s Qrahtegung: — 

“ Wet hat da* Bans ao achleeht gehant 
Hit Schauleln and mit Spa ten 1 

“ Dir, dumpfer Oast in hunfnen Gewand, 
lit’* viel an gut garatban, 

" War hat den Seal so achleeht venorgt 1 
Wo Uiahen Tiach and Stuhlo 1 

“ E* war auf hunt* Zeit gaboigt: 

Hi* Glaubigar rind ao riel*." 

There is a third poem which may be put side by side with these 
two, for their two qualities of simplicity and movingness, Christina 
Rossetti’s inestimable Uphill. 

Of course, in longer poems or in plays, the vital part would not be 
easily discernible. The case would be more in analogy with that of 
novels—to go bade again to the region of prose; and the true nww 
caumnt of these often lies outride the work itself, and is consequently 
only traceable, when, like Flaubert, the writer takes ns into Me con¬ 
fidence. One novelist has told me that he generally sees Ms book* 
first like a crowg of persons nil pushing in different directions with 
diverse ideas and purposes. This, too—as I understand him—cornea 
as a more or leas direct “ intuition.” He has a sense of the crowd; 
the individuals separate themselves afterwards. • And with some 
writers whom we can only interrogate through their works the ex¬ 
ternal impulse may he detected. This is the ease with Zda. The 
Matin in Venire He Farit, the hot-house, « perhaps rather Bicaxd’a 
hotel as a whole, in La Curie: in La Terre R is simply la terre, 
and in Oerminal the first scene of arrival at the mine gives the 
impretrion of the whole hook. And the city of Faria—its stasis. 
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i to tint of Carlyle, in (Id )w bo* bobhW Unoff to W 
s thorny, but hSTg-riu. bo* boon nblo to’ly uotwith- 

_And m Carlyle left behind him upon oorth bio Chute* 

Kingleys ond Tom liugbeeee painfully drugging the kod wbteb 
could naif fetter him; eo, on both rides of tho Chfawri, you find 
tbo author* who haw thought they could be saved through in* 
dnstcy and documents: a tragic eight. And you will are ho* 
Imt u trm they are from the wej fact that the detertuiuation to 
write on this or that subject is oo much more obvious in them than 
any inspiration from the subject chosen. 

For of course this test which I haw suggested, this new mnjIu- 
tionarr tritiyue, trill haw its exclusire side. 1 do not know how 
some of our young poets will bnur it: fur their works seem to me 
made np of vague melody of a Koataean or a Shell, van—nr upon 
occasion a Wordsworthian—kind, precisely without visible signs of 
the outward impulse, the kernel of sensuous experience, lint heaven 
forbid that I should apply the test myself; seeing that with us the 
irritable race in munben make up almost a regiment. 

Be it remembered, all this second theory of the sensuous kernel. 


the ***d or nucleus in created work, is but a hy|«>th<mi«. It, in its 
turn, is the seed of a seed; only one aspect oi a wider inference. 
Whether it 1* accepted or no, whether or no it bear the t<wt of 
experience, that question invalidates in no way the use of that kind 
of criticism for which I am pleading, one concerned much more with 
the cauaea of and the impulses towards this or that form of art than 


with the individual tastes of the critic, and concerned scarcely at 
all in measuring the new work by the standard of mm» bygone 
achievements which may haw been produced under impulw* that no 
longer exist Of nil futilities of criticism that in which writer* such 
as Mr. Malloclt and Mr. Lilly mem to delight strikes me as the 
most futile, occupied as it is in proving that tb#“ sges of faith" hate 
produced a better art than mm. And if this ha so, what then * 
Gan we leap into a different century t Or do them critics seriously 
•oppose that a man by an net of will can aay, “ I will believe, U*n 1 
shall bo a gnstt poet? ” Could they show that the school* ,f 
orthodoxy today produced finer work in this kind than come* from 
the aseptic*, there night be some paint in this aort of criticism. 
Though, even then, 1 scare* know what tb* psaetiml deduction 
would be. 

I have mid that this historical or evolutionary criticism would be 
ontariw. It must not he supposed that it would accept everything 
which culled itself literature or art. On the contrary. it would, 1 
bnliew, give us tb* heat criterion fur eepwaiing what is real from 
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what an to true impulsive tome la oar age. I guu, to—a 
remit, that it would thow at that to germinating pom an not 
jut now strong in tow nations, tub as ourselves and the French, 
who hm a long literary tradition behind tom: tot toy an to 
aura vivid jot to Norton —tow, among to Th—jam and 
Snandinariana. It hu bean my lot to mad during to last two 
« three yearn a oertaia number of to yeoager Nona aad Tkmish 
novelists and playwrights—Pontoppidan, Hamsun, Obstfelder, Halge 
Bode; not to speak of Thomas Kng, who it aot quite to much “ in 
the movement,” but has aa inspiration of bit own. And of course 
we all know the elder Scandinavians and the best known of the 
Runiam In th> tnnUnt md gnttMt imong ^nn noftlmncn 
there seems to me to lie tot capacity to waiting to and welcoming 
to true outward impulse which onr journalism-modelled literature 
hu all but lost And you do not find much tram of it in French 
literature either. Thera, u here, to inspiration is of quite a 
different kind, it is Pistol’s inspiration to “ convey ” tom earns 
gnat work or body of writing already achieved. 

C. F. Kearny.. 
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It is sufliuently remarkable that a commodity which, is the expres¬ 
sion of oonoentrated sweetness should have been responsible far 
mure international bitterness than any other gift of Nature— 
except, perhaps, gold. It is also a' singular foot that sugar has been 
responsible for one of the most remarkable developments in the 
history of political eoonomy. After thirty years of rivalry the two 
great areas of production have changed places in relative importance. 
Cane sugar is produced in all the four quartern of the globe, and 
beet sugar is produced practically only in Europe—though it is 
now extending to America. Yet the beet product controls the 
•sugar markets of the world. In Great Britain we now consume little 
else than beet, and it is another ourioua thing that what little cane 
sugar does oome to this oountry to be refined oomes from the French 
colonies, not from our own. This is because the French colonial 
sugar enjoys a double bounty on re-exportation from France. Iloughly 
speaking the world’s crop of sugar oonsists of 6f million tons of beet 
and 3| million tens of cane, hut these figures only represent the statis¬ 
tical crop. They do not include the very large productions of India 
and China, and other tropical countries which do not export If 
these were added it would doubtless be found that the total cane 
crop greatly exoeeds the total beet arop. That mokes the economical 
position the more striking, for it is the surplus crop of the European 
producers that oontrols the whole world’s market Then we have to 
mote this difference in the two areas of production. The European 
beet producers only throw upon the general market what they cannot 
themselves oonsume of one crop among many crops and a diversity of 
industries. The tropioal cane producers cultivate a single crop for the 
general market and have no other industries. Thus, while disaster 
to beet sugar means only misfortune—disaster to cane sugar means 
nan. Once upon a time Great Britain was the largest market in 
the world tor oane sugar. To-day the United States is the largest 
consumer of cane, and Great Britain is the largest consumer of beet, 
which neither die nor her dependencies produce. This change has 
been brought aboTht by other causes than foreign. bounties—notably 
by the scientific methods and technical skill of the Continental 
producers—but it is the bounties which in the present position of 
affairs most seriously affect Imperial interests in respect of the 
cane-growing colonies. It is no use offering “jam and judioious 
advice” to the West Indies so long as the bounty system exists, 
which the recent Conference at Brussels has been endeavouring to 
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get rid of. Do not let ua forget that the West India Commission 
of 1897 found that the benefit whioh the British Empire derived from 
the low prioe of sugar doe to the operation of the bounties was too 
dearly purohased by the injury imposed on our West Indian fellow- 
subjects. They emphasised the very serious consequences to the 
colonies should the sugar industry fail. And bounties ere, as SI. 
Yves Guyot says, the basis of the whole sugar industry in Europe. 

The bounty system was begun by Austria in 1860, and it is note¬ 
worthy that Austria was the last of the Powers to give in to the 
terms of the new Convention, as they affect the indirect bounties of 
the kartels. In Austria the customs duty had so effectually pre¬ 
vented imports that, forty yean ago, the production of beet sugar 
was fax ahead of the capacity of the country to consume, or at all 
events to consume at the high prioe caused by the heavy excise duty. 
To enable the produoen to export their surplus at a prioe whioh would 
put it on a footing with cane sugar in other countries, it was decided to 
grant a drawback equal to the amount of the excise duty On the 
quantity exported. But by-and-by the drawback was increased to 
something more than the duty, so as to encourage the makers to produce 
more sugar for export. The difference between the drawback and the 
duty formed the margin by which Austrian beet sugar could under- 
cell cane sugar. Thus a legitimate attempt to equalise conditions of 
competition grew into a system of subsidising the sugar industry, 
which other beet-growing countries quickly followed. And thus it 
came to pass that Continental agriculturists found that no crop was so 
profitable os beet grown for the purpose of making sugar for export 

In surveying the bounty system as it exists, it is natural to begin 
with Germany, as the largest exporting country, and also because her 
system is by far the simplest Until a few yean ago the German 
bounty was direct and comparatively small, averaging barely Is. per 
cwt Now, however, the actual rates are Is. 3d. per owt on raw, 
and Is. 9<L per owt. on refined sugar, and the amount is payable 
after a certain time has elapsed from shipment The sugar securing 
the higher rate need not actually pass through a refinery, for the 
refining process is incorporated in that of extraction and manipula¬ 
tion in the various stages. The Is. 3d. per cwt is paid up to a 
certain standard of purity, but beyond that the extra sixpence 
may he claimed when the sugar is fit for consumption, without having 
to go through any farther process. The dovernnfent does not like 
the eystem, and endeavours to oheck too rapid development by fixing 
every year what the output has to be in the ensuing season. The 
kartels, or syndicates, make a payment to the exporter equal to the 
bounty he receives, thus practically doubling the premium. They 
do this out of the profits of the home trade. 

In France prevails a system of indirect bounties. The excise tax 

v u 3 
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& bated upon the assumption that the yield of sugar i» ?J per seat, 
of beetroot. When it exceeds this the manufacturer seams so 
advantage, because upon all he can extract from the beetroot between 
7f and 10| per cent, he pays only hslf-dnty. When he dooms far 
export the sugar he receives the full drawback on the total quantity, 
so that if he extracts the full 10$ per cent., he has returned to him 
at the rate of thirty francs per quintal on 2f per cart, equal to about 
3s. per cwt. more than was originally paid. The actual bounty 
varies with the yield, and is higher in a good season than in a bad 
one. Lost year this indirect bounty was estimated' at rather over 
3b. Then France has colonies in which cane sugar is grown, and to 
encourage the re-export of imparted and refined cane sugar, the same 
privileges are extended to the colonial as to the home-grown product. 
At the end of each year an estimate is made of the average rate ef 
bounty paid bn beet during the year, and that becomes the standard 
of allowance on cane for the year following. Colonial sugar being at 
a disadvantage as regards cost of transport, an extra allowance of 
nearly Is. per cwt, known as a “ detaxe de distance,” is made to 
cover this, the same privilege being conceded to all beet that has to 
be conveyed more than 150 miles before it con reach the nearest 
refinery. -Thus the actual indirect bounty is fluctuating and un¬ 
certain.* Ip April, 1897, the French Government passed an Act 
through the Chambers granting a direct, in addition to the already 
existing indirect, bounty. This was to be paid at the rate of o-iO 
francs per quintal on sugar polarising under 98 per cent., and four 
francs on all over, as well as granulated and crystal. The equivalent 
is la. Cd. and Is. 9d. per cwt. respectively, or rather more than the 
German bounty, which it was designed to counteract. To meet this 
additional bounty a special tax, equal to Is. 6d. per cwt, was imposed 
on all sugar refined in France, to be refunded on export, but retained 
when declared for home consumption. This was to cover the 
additional expenditure, and if it failed to do so the bounties were 
to be correspondingly reduced the following year to make good the 
deficiency. Such a reduction was actually decreed in 1898, 1899 
and 1900. 

Austria-Hungary has much the some system .as Germany, but 
allows the maximum bounty only on the very highest grade, testing 
99$ per cent, and upwards of pure sugar. On this the bounty is 
equal to Is. lljfiL per cwt, against the German la. 9d. on a slightly 
inferior quality. On lower grades the allowance is Is. 4$d. per cwt., 
while on anything below 93 per cent it is Is. 3$d. But Austria im¬ 
poses a limit upon the total sum to he expended in this way. Until 
1895 it fixed the payment at a maximum sum of 5,000,000 florins, 
aay £420,000, and whatever was paid to manufacturers and exporters 
in excess of this had, at the close of the season,'to he refunded to the 
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Treasury on a pro rata bans. Every year the amount to be so 
refunded wu considerable. In 1896*7 the maximum «m fixed at 
9,000,000 florins, or £760,000. This was found to have been again 
considerably exceeded, and the restitution demanded was over 
2,000,000 florins, enuring a substantial reduction in the bounty. The 
manufacturers opmbine, and at the beginning of a season so. much is 
allotted to each, and they arrange with the refiners not to sell any 
sugar tor home consumption. With the help of a surtax of 11 florins 
per 100 kilos., the refiners fix the home price at a level which enables 
them to bonify the manufacturers for all that is sold at home, and 
the exporters for all that is sent abroad. 

The Belgian system is different, and owing to the oomplioated 
method of levying the excise duty, and of allowing the drawback, 
the amount of the actual bounty is nnasoertainable. When the 
United States Government was fixing countervailing duties against 
the Continental bounty-fed beet sugar, Belgium endeavoured to 
demonstrate that there was no bounty at all with her. The Belgian 
Exchequer insists upon a minimum annual payment of 600,000 
francs from sugar duties, and the excise duty is levied on the juice 
after it has beeu extracted from the beetroot. Each hectolitre is 
supposed to yield 1,750 grammes of sugar, and upon this basis the 
drawback is granted, hut in an average year the yield is at least 
1,800 grammes, or more, and the difference constitutes the bounty. 
The Belgian bounty, however, is really more* dependant upon home 
consumption than upon export, for whatever is contributed by the 
former in excess of (3)0,000 francs goes to the latter. There is, no 
doubt, a bounty on shipments, necessarily, diminishing us they 
increase, unless aooompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
heme consumption, but neither the Government nor the manufac¬ 
turers themselves can tell what it amounts to in any ono year. 

In Holland the bounty is on production, and the amount islimitod 
which may he paid each year. As in Germany and Austria 
the excise tax is levied on the Bugar which leaves the factory for 
consumption, and the portion destined for export, besides being 
exempt, has a claim upon the Treasury. Fur the season 1900-01 this 
was fixed at 2 0ft florins per quintal, and the total at 2,600,000 florins, 
or about £200,000, equal to about '2s. per cwt. Each successive year 
there is to be a reduction of 16 oents per quintal in the rate, and 
100,000 florins in the sum total, until for 1006-G the figures will be 
respectively 1*30 and 1,700,000 florins only. There is also a refining 
bounty, which for 1897-8 was 34 oents per quintal, with a maximum 
of 80,000 florins, and an annual reduction of 3 oents and 60,000 
florins; only the minimum is sow reached, and for 1902-3 and 
subsequent seasons, unless otherwise onaoted, the figures ore to stand 
respectively at 19 cents and 250,000 fioriuB. 
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Swwiaa ia fiw only country fit which * doty on 
is not refunded when the sugar is exported. 

bitti, which flonUM in Anb»Hmgii 7 and Germany, 
and, in a duguM form, in Russia, but not in Franos, Belgium, or 
Holland, determines the amount of production by each member, «1 r>> 
the amount lor home consumption and far export. It alio fixes the 
home price at any figure within the prim of any foreign sugar plm» 
the surtax upon the import So good a profit is thus obtained in the 
home market that the export surplus can he sold for leu than the 
coat of production and the export bounty combined.' But certain 
items in the cost of production esn he put entirely upon the out¬ 
put of the quantity for the protected home market, and thus the 
apparent cost of producing the export surplus is reduced. The 
system is only possible in a country which is at once protectionist 
and exporting, and it stimulates industry within that country, hut it 
is highly injurious to the interests of our own sugar industries. 
Belgiuih and Holland, and France also, object to the Austrian and 
German kartels, which injure their producers. The whole Conti¬ 
nental production of 1897-98 was 4,830,000 tons, and it* value, on the 
average price of the year, was something like £33,278,000. In the 
following year, with an increased weight of about 100,000 tons, the 
vahw was so improved that 4,980,000 tons yielded rather over 
£38,745,000. This process continued throughout 1899-1900 and 
1900-01, the former with a production of 5,518,000 tons, giving 
£46,180,000, and the latter, with 6,069,000 tons, no less than 
£35,230,000, or an increase of fully £4,000,000. For the current 
sugar year there was an estimated production of 6,770,000 tons, and 
the value of this quantity would he under £49,000,000, as against 
£55,230,000, the realised return on the preceding crop of 6,069,000 
tons. In other wards, with an additional quantity of over 700,000 
tons there appears s probable decrease in yield of fully £6,000,000, as 
between the two crops; and a proportionate shrinkage in value of no 
lesa t h a n £12,607,000 sterling, with no possibility of any commen¬ 
surate development in consumption. Against this depreciation the 
export bounties will set-off to the extent of about £9,000,000, so 
that to the Continental producers the deficiency as between the value 
of the two crops will still he about three and a-half millions sterling. 
The foreign consumers have to contribute the £9,000,000 needed as 
a bonus on the exjfert, besides £27,000,000 in taxation on little more 
than one-third of their production, which is what remains for home 
c onsu m p tion. 

The following shows the production of raw sugar and the amount 
of the direct bounties in each of the three principal beet-growing 
countries in the sugar year 1899-1900:_ 1 

(1) TW tram siv derived from If. Yre* Gnjrot'i admirstAo trestles ea 71, Shyer 
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The French figures inolude Colonial sugar. In Austria the maxi¬ 
mum State allowance is 18,450,000 bancs. Anything paid beyond 
this has to he repaid by the manufacturers and refiners according, to 
their respective outputs. 

In January las,t the United States Department of State published a 
report based on the returns of sugar production in Europe during the 
season of 1900-1901, and the estimates far the year-1901-2, issued 
each year by the International Union for Sugar Statistics. The 
following table sets forth both the returns and estimates: -— 


Production or Snout. 


Country. 

Production of sugar boot*. 

Production of sugar. 

1S01-9. 

1900-1 

1901-2. 

1900-1. 

Germany • 
Austria 

France 

Bussia 

Belgium . . • 

Holland 

Sweden . , 

Denmark . 

Other countries . 

Ton,. 

18,630,410 

8,944,700 

9,278,400 

8,304,845 

2,509,000 

1,483,000 

876,000 

44,300 

Tons. 

13,252^91 

7,408,000 

8,717,439 

6,406,024 

2,463,000 

1,223,000 

868,800. 

398,258 

Tods. 

2,220,850 

1,306,900 

1,080,300 

1,079,860 

328,000 

200,100 

121,392 

57,800 

221,000 

Toss. 

1,974,785 

1,083,300 

1,100,171 

893,520 

320,000 

178,100 

115,547 

80,760 


The American Consul at Bremen expressed the opinion that:—- 

“ There will be apparently an over-production of sugar in Europe amounting 
to 1,000,000 tone ir excess of tbenormal consumption, and the stock to be carried 
over to next season may be 1,500,000 tons. Of course, the effect of this is 
unprecedentedly low prices. In December raw sugar was quoted at the Magde¬ 
burg exchange at l*6Sc. per lb. It would seem that the unprofitable business 
would check o*r-production, hut the entire beet-sugar industry of Europe is on 
an artificial basis.'' 

Mr. Lioht’s latest estimate, however, of the Continental sugar 
crops for the year ending August 31 next, is 6,825,000 tm»a as com¬ 
pared with 6,069,000 for the last crop year, and 5,523,000 in 1899- 
1900. This means that in two years sugar beet has been increased 
by 23 per oent., and the effect on price is marked. Granulated 
sugar in August, 1899, the dose of the beet year, was selling at 
Hamburg for 12s. 3d. per cwt. In the same month of 1900 the 
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prios ni 13 b. 6d. In August, 1901, it was 10 b, 8Jd., and lor next 
August otstmeta hava lwn antarad into at 8a. 4Jd. lUt loaUga* 
is fit. 2)d. ?«» thanibe avamga price of granulated mgar inHaaf 
hug in August, 1898. Adding the import duty of 4a. *&,. the 
British omwamaririnlw getting granulated ngnr la par awt.ohaeper 
than it eott jp 1900 without any duty. Tbit ia the qqplity mainly 
used by confectioners. 

The United Kingdom it the only ootmtry in which the bounties 
upon Continental eager ere of service to the producers in marketing 
their product Our West Indian colonies, of coarse, -receive no 
bounty, end ere placed at a great disadvantage in all markets other 
than thoee of the United States, where bounty-fed sugar ia counter¬ 
vailed. Ia the markets of the Mother Country they are also at a 
geographical disadvantage ns compered with the Continent. The 
serious condition of these sugar-growing colonies was noted in the 
report of the West India Royal Commission: 11 Dealing broadly with 
the whole, question, we may say at once that, looking to tlio low 
prices now prevailing and to the probabilities as to the future of 
prices, the sugar-cane industry of the West Indies is threatened with 
such reduction in the immediate future as may not in some of the 
colonies differ very greatly from extinction, and must seriously 
affect all of them, with the single exception of Grenada, which no 
longer produces sugar for export.” The Commissioners further gave 
it as their opinion that “ the benefit which the British Empire os a 
whole derives from any lowering of the price of sugar due to the 
operation of the bounty system is too dearly purchased by the 
injury which that system imposes on a limited class, namely. Your 
Hajeaty’s West Indian and other subjects dependent on the sugar 
industry.” 

Although the bounties have been denounced by all Free Traders, 
there am some who would do nothing to abolish them, on the erroneous 
assumption that the abolition of the foreign bountiee would deprive 
consumers in this country of the benefit of “ cheap sugar.” The 
late Lord Fairer, when chairman of the Cobden Club, in 1897, thus 
warned his colleagues :—“ Upon that point (sugar bounties) we, as 
Free Traders, must walk warily. We must admit to the fullest degmo 
that sugar bountiee am an abomination, and we must not, because 
they make sugar a little cheaper in this country, say they ought to 
be continued.” And, as to the daim that the bountiee have been 
a great boon to this country, had as they have been for our colonies, 
it ia worth noting what Sir Nerile Lubbock says:— 

b No evidence is vouchsafed in rapport of ffain Mention, snd I venture to My 
that, if an impartial estimate wen made snd a balance struck between the ioncs 
inflicted on this country by the collapse of ilt sugar and allied industries on the 
one band, and the gain accruing to our eonrameni from any lowering of the price 
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of «ug*r whleh bmjt lagitinateij be traced to tbs Operation of tin bounty Syrian 
on the other had, it would be band tint thii counter stad# to gna -Trip 
Uigely by the sboBtta. of tint Syrian. 

Of ooarse there i> no evidenoe or proof in thi* expresrion of opinion, 
but it “ given to think.” 

The absolute semoval of the bountiee trill lead to fheditajJpeannfle 
of the present divergent scale of European valuee, and so increase the 
demand aa to adjust the production nearer to the requirement* of the 
nationa. It trill bring the annual average values of mope to a higher 
level than is pofsible under existing circumstanoee, and leave supply 
and demand to free operation. The total abolition of burdens and a 
freed consumption should give the prodnoen bettor results than any 
derived from the old system. As for the British cons u mer, who now 
receives sugar at a falsely depreciated rate, he oannot complain if he 
has to pay no more than its true economic value, whatever that may 
be. And for compensatory advantages, there will be the renewed 
general prosperity of the home and colonial trade. The continental 
consumer who has at present to pay about 8d. per lb. for his sugar, 
in order to support a system by which we obtain ours at less than 
one-third that price, will be relieved by the more equable distribution 
of the burden. 

A little retrospect is now necessary to a proper understanding of 
the present position. The Conference of 1898 was fruitless as regards 
its main purpose, hut it framed a comprehensive definition of boun¬ 
ties, and educed mue^ valuable information concerning the techni¬ 
calities of the bounty system. It was shown that the majority of the 
bounty-giving nations were willing to throw off the burden from 
their Exchequers. All denounced direct export bounties, but France 
and Russia barred the way to an agreement by reserving from dis¬ 
cussion their internal legislation which confers an indirect bounty 
on exportation. France is the only country that grants both direct 
and indirect bounties. The French delegate expressed the willing¬ 
ness of his Government to abolish the direot bounty granted in 1897, 
but refused to discuss the indirect bounty which is three times as 
large. The Russian delegate asserted that bis Government bad no 
intention of altering its external legislation. This rendered it im¬ 
possible for Austria-Hungary to abolish the bounties on her product, 
with which Russian sugar competes in Italy and the Levant. All 
efforts at a compromise were then unsuccessful. In Ootober, 1900, 
however, a preliminary agreement was concluded between Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and France, with the object of paving the way tor 
farther international negotiations. Franoe expressed willingness to 
give np her export bounty and one-half of her indirect bounty, on 
condition that Germany and Austria-Hungary would give up 
all their bounties. Although Franoe wanted to retain a part of her 
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bounty, she was willing to resign a larger sum than either of the other 
countries in actual amount. The German producers have, besides, 
industrial advantages in yield of roots per acre, in the richness of 
yield from the roots, and in the organisation and mechanism of pro¬ 
duction. They have carried soienoe and eoonomy of working to a 
higher pitch than any others. German sugar also enjoys prefe¬ 
rential railway rates. As to Austria-Hungary, some argue that 
steamship subsidies, such as those granted to the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamers, are in the nature of indirect bounties, though they have 
never been treated as such. Austria-Hungary and France have one 
advantage in competing with Germany, far the German Bourse law 
has almost destroyed the German trade in “ futures,” while the other 
countries can deal in “futures” to an unlimited extent. These 
three countries are responsible for three-fourths of the European 
production, and the existence of a serious deficit in the French 
Budget arising from the payment of sugar bounties, which amount 
to about £4,000,000 per annum, has specially rendered M. C&iUaux 
anxious for a settlement of this question as far as France is con¬ 
cerned. The kartels have been defended aa combinations such as 
are now a feature of modem industrial conditions, hut if export 
bounties are abolished the kartels will have no inducement to pro¬ 
duce a surplus for exportation, hut will prefer to reap the maximum 
profit whidh the surtax will enable them to obtain from the home 
consumer. 

In Austria-Hungary and Germany (as a foreign correspondent of 
The Time* recently pointed out) the kartels embrace practically all 
the sugar producers and maintain the internal price of sugar at a high 
figure—the surtax bring 10s. per cwt. Hie power to fix prices in the 
home market by the State maintenance of prohibitive customs 
duties, together with the enjoyment of an export bounty, stimulates 
production for export, because within the limits set by the demands 
of home conrumers sugar producers can recoup their losses on 
exported sugar out of the extra profits realised at home. The 
system has specially stimulated the exportation of refined sugars, 
and Austria-Hungary has found openings far these sugars in India 
and the Far East, while Germany cultivate* the British market. 
Competition among the members of the kartels is prevented, because 
each one’s share of the supply to the home market depends on his 
production at tbfe time when the kartel was formed. Something 
analogous exists in Russia, where the Government control of sugar 
serves to unify the industry. The Russian Government renders the 
home market profitable by fixing a high customs tariff, by regulating 
the price for internal consumption, by determining the quantity of 
sugar for consumption, and so forth. But as the quantity which each 
factory can put on the home market is proportionate to its total 
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production, the manufacturer* compete for a‘ larger chare of tins 
lucrative home market. This has led to an exeesuve over-production, 
and the excess can be exported at a Iocs because of the high price 
obtained from the home consumers, who pay nearly double the 
export price. 

Lord Pirbright has pointed out the material differed?* between 
the reoent Brussels Conference and that of 1888, over which he 
presided. 

“ At the Loudon Conference of 1868 all the bounty-giving Powers were invited 
to tbis country for the purpose of diactusing and, if possible, of finding the best 
means for the abolition of sugar bounties. Great Britain, the inviting Power, 
was tbs only one which gave no bounties either direct or indirect, and the object 
of the Government of the day was to endeavour to bring about a mutual agree¬ 
ment by which this vexed question, that for yean bad occupied the consideration 
of successive Ministries, should at lost find a practical solution. The result of 
that Conference was the signature of a Convention by Great Britain and the 
bounty-giving Powen, containing a penal clause by which, alter a certain date, 
the signatories—with the exception of France and with certain reservations on 
the part of Austria—agreed to exclude bounty-fed sugar, either by absolute 
prohibition or by countervailing duties levied upon it. The necessary Bill was 
prepared and introduced by me into the House of Commons as a Government 
measure, but after it had been read a first time the opposition of certain members 
of the Gladstonian party—now eminent and respected members of the p r ese n t 
Unionist Cabinet—had such a terrorising effect upon the Conservative adminis¬ 
tration of the day that' letting I dare not wait upon I would' they dropped the 
measure.' ’ 

But in fourteen jrears we have learned mnoh as well as suffered 
much, and so have the beet-growing countries. The Convention 
which was signed at Brussels on 5th March last, and which can only 
he briefly summarised here, is the result. 

In article one, the High Contracting parties undertake to suppress 
all direct and indirect bounties by which the production or export of 
sugar would benefit, and not to establish bounties of the kind during 
the whole duration of the Convention. Thu applies to all advan¬ 
tages resulting directly or indirectly for the several categories of 
producers from the fiscal legislation of the States, including 
the direct bonuses granted to exports, the direct bonuses 
granted to production, total or partial exemptions from taxation 
granted for a part of the ma nu f actured output, profits derived 
from the surplusages of output, profits jlerived from the exaggera¬ 
tion of the drawback, and advantages derived from any surtax 
in excess of the rate fixed by article four. The seoond article 
deals with arrangements for the surveillance of factories. In 
article three, the contracting parties undertake to limit the surtax to 
a maximum of 6 franca per 100 kilogramme* for refined sugar, and 
to a maximum of 6 francs 60 cents, for other sugars. The surtax is 
the difference between the rate of duty or taxation to which foreign 
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ragan ue subject sad .that imposed on the home product The 
provisions of this article do not apply to the rates of import duties in 
the case of countries that do not produce sugar and, therefore, not to 
Great Britain. By article four, the contracting parties agree to im¬ 
pose a special duty on imports into their respective territories of sugars 
from countries that grant bounties either far production or export. 
This duty shell not be lees than the amount of the bounties, direot or 
indirect, granted in the country of origin, and they reserve liberty to 
altogether prohibit the importation of bonntied sugars. Article five 
declares that cane and beet sugars ought to he subjected bo different 
rates of duty. By article six, Spain, Italy, and Sweden, are freed from 
the obligation imposed in article one, as far as producing countries 
are concerned, as well as from the undertakings embodied in articles 
three and four, as long as they do not export sugar. Article seven 
provides for the establishment of a permanent International Commis¬ 
sion of Surveillance to ait at Brussels. This Commission will exercise 
a general control, settle any litigious questions that may arise, and 
decide as to the admission of States that have not taken part in the 
present Conference. In article eight the High Contracting parties 
undertake to prevent bounty-fed sugars, which have passed in 
transit through a contracting country, from enjoying the advantages 
of the Convention in the market to which it is being forwarded. 
According to article nine. States which have taken no part in the Con¬ 
vention will he admitted to adhere to it at their request, and after 
giving notioe in conformity with the permanent International Com¬ 
mission. By article ten the Convention will come into force on 
September 1,1903, and will remain valid for five years from that 
date, and in the case of any of the High Contracting parties not 
having notified twelve months before the expiration of the said 
period of five years the intention of ceasing to abide by it, it will 
continue to remain in force for a year, and in the same way from 
year to year. In the event of one of the contracting Powers 
denouncing the Convention, this denunciation will only have effect 
on the party in question. The other Powers will retain until 
October 31 of the year in whioh the denunciation is made the 
right of notifying their intention of withdrawing on September I 
of the succeeding year. If more than one Power desires to with¬ 
draw, a conference of the Powers shall meet at Brussels within three 
months to deride upon the course to be taken. By article eleven the 
provisions of the Convention will apply to oversea provinces, 
colonies, and foreign possessions 0 f the contracting parties, with the 
exception of the British and Dutoh colonies and possessions, regard¬ 
ing which declarations axe inserted in a final protoooL By article 
twelve the Convention will require to be ratified at Brussels on or 
before February 1, 1903. 
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The concluding protocol of the Convention, translated, inns as 
follows:— 

“ On the point of proceeding to the signature of-the Sugar Convention con¬ 
cluded this day between the Governments at Germany, Auetm-Hungsry, 
Belgium, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, and Sweden, the 
undersigned Plenipotentiaries are agreed ee follows:—As iegarj| article three, 
seeing that the object of surtax is an efficacious protection of the market of each 
producing country, the High Contracting parries reserve to themselves the right 
to propose an increase of the surtax should considerable quantities of sugar from 
one of the contracting States find their way into their own territories. This 
increase would only apply to sugars coming bom that State. Such a proposal' 
must be addressed to the Commission provided for in article seven, which anil 
decide whether they are good enough for the proposed measures ss to the period 
for which it shall be enfbrcod, and on the extent of the increase, which shall 
not exceed 1 franc per 100 kilogramme*. The assent of the Commission shall 
only be given when invasion of the market in question is the consequence of an 
actual inferiority and not the result of a fractious increase in price, brought about 
by an agreement between the producers. A* regards article eleven (1) the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain declares that no bounty, direct or indirect, shall be granted to 
sugars from Crown Colonies during the duration of the Convention. (S) It also 
declares ns an exceptional measure, end reserving in principle entire liberty of 
action os regards fiscal relations between the United Kingdom and its colonies 
and possessions, that during the duration of the Convention no preference will be 
granted in the United Kingdom to colonial sugars as against foreign ; and (3) 
finally declares that the Convention shall, by its intermediation be submitted to 
the’self-govermng colonies and East Indies so that they may have an op po rtu nity 
of giving their adhesion to it. It is understood that the British Government has 
power to adhere to the Convention on behalf of Crown Colonies. (4) The 
Government of the Netherlands declares that for the duration of the Convention 
no bounty, direct or indirect, shall he granted sugars from Dutch Colonies, and 
that such sugars shall not be admitted into the Netherlands at a lower tariff than 
that applied to sugars from any of the contracting countries. The present 
closing protocol, which will be ratified at the same time as the Convention con¬ 
cluded this day, will he regarded as forming an integral port of the Convention, 
aud will have the same farce, value, and dotation.’' 

The signing of this Convention does not, of course, ensure the 
abolition of the bounties. It only provides a method ot abolishing 
them by international agreement, which the Legislatures of the several 
countries concerned may, or may not, ratify. Same disappointment 
has been expressed in this country at the postponement of the date 
for ratification. But there is an intelligible reason for this in the 
fact that the French elections take place in April, and that it is not 
probable the new Chambers will be sufficiently settled down to work 
to dispose of the Convention within the present year. There is, of 
course, always the chance of the elections resulting in a change of 
Ministry in France, and we must not ignore the significance of the 
fact that not one of the present Ministry oomes from any of the sngar- 
producing Departments. Another complaint ia that the Convention, 
if ratified, will not come into force until September, 1603. But 
there is reason in this also. The sugar year extends bom 31st 
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August to 31st August, and a large part of the business in sugar is 
done on forward contrasts. It is obvious that these contracts must 
be largely conditioned by the sowings and arrangements of 1902-3. 
It is reasonable that the beet-farmers and manufacturers of the Con¬ 
tinent should have time to adjust themselves to the new conditions, 
and they «aa hardly do so completely until after the Convention is 
ratified in February. The German delegates strove earnestly to get 
the date put forward until September, 1904, and though they ware 
unsuccessful, the agricultural and kartel interests in Germany may 
combine to agitate against the Convention, if only to get the date 
extended—for probably ell reoogniee that the days of bounty profits 
are numbered, and that if the Convention &ilf they will have to face 
countervailing duties in the United Kingdom as wall as in the United 
States and India. 

A further objection is urged on aoeount of the stipulation in the 
protocol that Great Britain shall give no preferential treatment to the 
auger of’ her oolanies during the duration of the Convention. But 
that will not prevent her from giving preferential support until the 
Convention does come into force, after which -the Sugar Colonies 
should be quite well able to hold their own on even conditions. It 
is believed that cane sugar in the tropics, under vigorous and scientific 
management, can be produced mare cheaply than beet-sugar in 
Europe. To the further objection that the term of five years for the 
Convention is so short that fresh capital will not be attracted to the 
West Indies, it may be replied that the Convention will not neces¬ 
sarily terminate at the end of five yean, that those States which 
remain parties to it will be free to impose countervailing duties 
against bounty-fed sugar, that it is not at all probable that bounties 
once removed will ever be re-imposed, and that even if the Convention 
does completely go to pieces at the end of five yean this country will 
be then quite prepared to defend the interests of the colonies and of 
Free Trade. Within two years the United States will be independent 
of both foreign cane and European beet sugar, and Great Britain mid 
India will be the only markets of any consequence open to the beet 
producers. 

The ardent Free Trader is bound to oonfeas that Protection in the 
form of bounty has been up to a certain point a suooeai in the 
countries granting it For instance, it‘has promoted in France and 
Germany and Austrian great agricultural industry, and it has created 
great national industries in the making and refining of sugar. These 
foreign industries which have been created by the bounty system will 
survive the abolition of that system. Further, it is not to be denied 
that this particular form of protection granted by foreign States baa 
been of great pecuniary benefit to us. Foreign Governments have 
wade us a present of millions per annum, which they have taken out 
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of the pocket* of their taxpayer*. The German and Austrian fcartel* 
have mode us a present of further millions, which they have taken 
out of the pockets of their home customers. Moreover, the bounties 
have been benefloial to us in sharpening the wits and improving the 
teohnioal skill of our colonial planters and home refiners in efforts 
to cheapen production so as to meet the competition. n But the 
beneficial stage is long past. It is only a deceptive advantage we 
are deriving in being supplied now with sugar below the ooet of 
production. Our refining industry has been reduced to comparative 
insignificance,* and our sugar-growing colonies to the verge of ruin. 
It has been often alleged that there are now two persons employed 
in the jam, confectionery, and biscuit industries for every one 
employed in the extinct refineries. Sven if that be true, the 
refineries gave employment to other industries, and the sugar¬ 
consuming industries, though they received a stimulus from cheap 
sugar, are not dependent on cheapness caused by bounties. Nor can 
they be regarded as the creation of bounty-fed sugar, hut aa the 
natural result of a natural and inevitable demand for a cheap 
luxury. In any case, Britain will remain the centre of these sugar- 
consuming industries so long as other nations maintain high import 
and excise duties, os they will surely do irrespective of bounties. 

Those Free Traders who would accept the apparent benefits of a 
system they denounce, rather than adopt a defensive policy against 
Protection, may be reminded that Free Trade is a policy, not a fetish, 
and that it is folly to pursue a policy when it becomes suicidal. The 
fact which has eluded the furious opponents of countervailing duties, 
on the ground that they are antagonistic to the principles of Free 
Trade, is this: that by admitting bounty-fed sugar free into her 
ports Great Britain is actually granting preferential terms to foreign 
countries to the detriment of her own oolonies and her own refiners. 
The effect of countervailing duties would not be to “ protect ” the 
colonial producer or the British refiner, but to restore the trade in 
eugar to the conditions of Free Trade; and Free Trade will be 
secured under the Convention, though not so speedily as is naoessaxy 
to the salvation of the West Indies. The colonies will certainly 
need some help to tide over the next two years, and perhaps the 
best way of helping them would he to impose a surtax of one 
farthing per pound ou foreign sugar for that period. That would 
give West Indian sugar the advantage’of 2s. 44. per cwt in the 
British markets, and a chance of living. 


Benjamin Taylor. 
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There m no subject of greater' importance at the ^present moment 
to the industrial world in England and the States than that of 
Industrial Trusts or Combines; and the editors of the monthly renews 
and magazines in both oountries have latterly been devoting a large 
amount of space to a discussion of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the new movement. 1 The writers of these articles have, however, 
dealt chiefly with the aoademio features of the question, and in the 
majority of instances they have baaed a somewhat qualified approval 
of the Trust movement, upon its claims to be regarded as a forward 
step in industrial evolution. 

According to the authors of reoeut articles, three natural stages 
may be recognised in the development of the world’s manufacturing 
industries. The first is that of the isolated and independent worker, 
possessing his own workshop, and buying and selling his own raw 
and finished materials. This stage lasted from the dawn of manu¬ 
facture down to the middle of the nineteenth century, and still 
survives in the smaller industries in certain districts of Europe and 
America. The second stage was inaugurated by the advent of the 
steam-engine as a source of -mechanical power, and was marked by 
the transfer of the manufacture from the home to the factory, and by 
the displacement of the small industrial worker by the wealthy 
manufacturer. The third stage .is that upon which we are now 
believed to be entering, and is characterised by the absorption of the 
individual wealthy manufacturer or manufacturing company in the 
huge “Trust” or “Combine.” 

Due recognition, however, is not acoorded by these writers to the 
fact that the transfer of manufacture from the home to the factory, 
was largely due to the inability to provide mechanical power by the 
steam-engine cheaply, except in large units. If a 10 h.p. steam- 
engine oould have been worked as economically as a 1,000 h.p. 
steam-engine, the small manufacturer would have existed in far 
larger numbers at the present day; but handicapped by the greater 
cost of power, he has succumbed in most cases to the competition of 
the factory owner. It ft now generally admitted that eleotrioity is 
likely to give new life to the first system of industrial activity, owing 
to the f acili ti es which it offers for carrying mechanical power to the 
homes of the workers; and in the St. Etienne district of Franoe, 

(1) CtmUmpararg Jlatlctr. Hard), 1809: Mmcroitj. Cmitr't Mfniar. April, 1899: 
Hitchcock. Utimtit Utnthbj, Jane, 1900: Cvtwnt. Eaumaie Journal, June, 1000 
AAley. JEngimarring llagatm, Jesasiy, 1901; Cat tit r' a iTi/cur, October, 1901. 
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suoh a revival of the home silk-weaving industry has, in feet, already 
been brought about by its aid. 

The watch-making industry of Geneva is another instance of suo- 
oessfnl manufacture, under conditions which are opposed to the 
modern movement in favour of consolidation. The enterprising 
municipal authorities of this city have two systems of power dis¬ 
tribution (hydraulic and electric) in operation, and the smallest 
workshop in the city oan be provided with power for driving its 
machinery from the public mains, at reasonable rates. 

The large number of schemes now in course of development in the 
United Kingdom for the generation of electric-power at oentral 
stations, and for the distribution of this power over large industrial 
areas in the northern and midland oounties, are also significant of a 
change, and point to the inauguration of a new era in the develop¬ 
ment of our home manufacturing industries. 

The above theory of industrial evolution is, therefore, a some¬ 
what shaky basis upon which to erect an argument in favour of the 
“ Trust ” or “ Combine ” movement in manufacturing industries, 
and in the following pages I have attempted to forecast its future 
fay balancing the advantages and disadvantages as these have revealed 
themselves in the past history of some of the industrial combines. 
In the oourse of the inquiry a large amount of statistical and other 
information relative to industrial trusts in England and America has 
been oolleoted, and this is presented in Fart I. of the article. 

I.—Soke Financial Details op the Trust Movement. 

Since the commencement of the year 1898, the m a nufacturing 
world in America has passed through a phase of excitement similar 
to that which overtook the British industrial world ten years earlier. 
In the latter case the movement was one for the conversion of private 
manufacturing firms into public joint-stock companies; and within 
a period of six or eight year* the majority of our home manufacturing 
industries were completely changed from the one system of organisa¬ 
tion to the other. In America—-where nearly all the manufacturing 
firms already existed as public joint-stock companies—the more 
recent movement has been directed towards the formation of 
*' Industrial Trusts.” The boom in 'Trust formation rose to its 
greatest height in 1899, when 250 Trust organ is ati o ns were reported 
to have been registered in New Jersey alone.* 

Trusts and Consolidations were, of course, known in the States 

(1) The laws of the State of New Jentry are more lax aa regards company formation 
than those of New York, or of any other State of the Union. Consequently the majority of 
the organisers of these huge American Trusts have ohoeen to hare them registered in 
New Jersey, much to the benefit of the State Exchequer. A more flagrant instance of 
the laxity that pays would be diffioult to find, 
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before 1898, these organisations having been a oommon feature in 
the railway and tramway world for many years. But it is only 
since 1898 that manufacturing interests in the U.8.A. have been 
subjected to the operations of the Trust promoter. Within the brief 
period of two yearsypraotiadly every industry in the States, from 
locomotivqgto tin oans and coffins, has been dealt with by the energetic 
gentlemen who devote themselves to the organisation'of these huge 
combines. The Trust movement, in fact, became epidemic; not even 
Jf r. Carnegie was able to resist the attack; and this earlier champion 
of individualism succumbed to an offer of £80,000,000 for the 
immense works at Pittsburg and the affiliated mines and railways. 

The writer has not been able to obtain the complete official figures 
for the total number of Trust organisations floated in the United 
States in the period 1898-1901. The following figures from the 
official records of the last U.S.A. census, taken on May 31, 1900, 
are, however, valuable and instructive. Down to this date, 183 
industrial combinations had been registered, representing the absorp¬ 
tion of 2,029 independent companies. The authorised capital of the 
new Combines or Trusts, amounted in the aggregate to £701.570,000 
(3,607,539,200 dollars},—the employees numbered 399,192—the 
gross value of the output for the year ending May 31, 1900, was 
estimated at £346,100,000 (1,661,295,364 dollars),— and the net 
value at £219,100,000 (1,051,981,568 dollars). 

The gradual growth of the Trust movement is shown by the 
following figures:— 

Trnats organised prior to 1897 83 

,, organised in 1897 7 

» 1898 80 

» „ 1899 . .. 79 

„ „ 1900, January to Hay .... 14 

The great “boom” in the movement ocouned between January 1st 
and June 1st, 1899, when more than one-half the total number at 
recent consolidations of this type were effected. 

It must be remembered that the above figures refer only to con¬ 
solidations of manufacturing industries, gas and electricity under¬ 
takings being excluded by the classification adopted by the oensus 
officials. The largest combine of all—“ The United States Steel 
Corporation ”—also is not included in the above 183 Trust Com¬ 
panies. 

As a further guide to the magnitude of the Trust Movement in 
the United 8tatee in 1889, 1 may quote the editor of ltrad»imt'», 
a well-known New York financial publication. In the issue of this 
paper for January 13th, 1900, it is estimated that £883,000,000 
worth of new industrial securities were placed on the New York 
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Stock Exchange daring the previous year. Only £156,000,000 
worth of these securities were, however, admitted by the Stock 
Exchange authorities for quotation, a wise precaution under' the 
arroumstanoes. 

The aggregate capitalisation of the fifty-four largest industrial 
Trust Companies existing in the United States on fanuaty 1, 
1900, was estimated to be £382,075,000. Of these fifty-four the 
seven named in Table I. were the more important. 


TABLE I.— Details of Seven Leading Iedustbial Trust Companies 
'floated in U.S.A. during 1898 and 1899. 
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in addition to this there is an issue of £60,000,000 5 par cent, bonds, 
which ham been used to pay out the Carnegie interests at Pittsburg. 

That a considerable proportion of the above total of £280,000,000 
is “ watered stock ” may be inferred, not only from the fact that the 
industries oonoemed, have twice been consolidated within recent years, 
but from the information that Mr. Carnegie has received £80,000,000 
tor a oonoam which, according to reliable information, was only 
capitalised at £50,000,000. Mr. Carnegie no doubt scoured better 
terms than any of the remaining negotiating parties, but that the 
majority secured favourable treatment (tie., large profits) is a fair 
deduction from the conditions under which the new Trust came into 
existence. 

Industrial Combines of still more recent date are the following:— 
The Americ a n Looomotive Company, authorised capital $50,000,000 ; 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company, authorised capital $50,000,000; 
the Allis-Chalmere Stationary Engine Company, authorised capital 
$50,005,000; the American Agricultural Implement Company, 
authorised capital $75,000,000 ; the United States Ship-Building 
Company, authorised capital, $75,000,000; the American Tin Can 
Company, authorised capital $88,000,000. 

The comparative lull which has succeeded the “ boom ” of 1800 in 
the States is not caused by dissatisfaction or distrust—but is, I am 
afraid, solely due to the fact that there is no industry left for 
consolidation. The “ American Tin Can Company,” capitalised at 
£18,000,000, is a fitting close to the arduous labours of the United 
8tates Trust financiers. 

In England the Trust movement is of earlier date than in the 
United States, the “ Salt Union ” and the “ United Alkali Com¬ 
pany,” having been formed, the first in 1888 and the second in 1890. 
Hie extension of the oombine movement on this ride of the Atlantic 
has, however, been slow, and it is only within the last three years that 
any considerable number of Trust companies have been formed. The 
erase for company promoting which distinguished the period 1888- 
1895 must not be confused with the more recent “ combine " 
movement. The company promoters who busied themselves in the 
earlier period, dealt alone with angle firms; and there eras no 
attempt to consolidate competing interests, or to “ oombine ” a whole 
industry. The business or works was simply bought from the owner 
for a stipulated sum, and transferred to the public at a greatly 
enh a nce d figure. The statistics and results of this earlier movement 
have sheen dealt with at length in a recent article.' During 
the last three years, however, the trust-forming mania which has 
been rampant in the United States baa shown itself to be conta* 

(I) “Joint Stock Eotorprioe sad oar Msnnfsotiring Indoatrioo,” Famaioan.v 
Rons*, liny, 1900. 
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gious, and the manufacturers associated with the textile industries of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire have suffered from a had attack of the 
oomplaint. The movement in the United Kingdom is, however, still 
far behind that of America in scope and development, and the details 
given in Table II. show that the seven leading English Trust com¬ 
panies only possess an aggregate capital of £49,400,000 as compared 
with £144,700,000 for tire seven largest American Companies regis¬ 
tered up to January 1,1900. The total number of Engl is h Com¬ 
panies of this class is also small, and probably does not yet axoeed 
twenty. 


TABLE II.— Detail* of tbs Seven Leading Industrial Trust Comfaniss 
floated in txe United Kingdom during 1888-1900. 


Name of Company. j Capital. | Tear. 

| — | 

The Imperial Tobacco Company.j £16,000,000 j 1901 

United Alkali Company.j 8/100,00(7 . 1890 

Bleachers' Association.{ 8,250,000 1900 

Fine Cotton Spinners' and Doublers’ Association, Ltd. i 6,000,000 | 1898 

Bradford Dyers’ Association ........ j 4,500,000 j 1898 

Salt Union, Limited. 4,250,000 ; 1888 

Yorkshire ‘Woolcombers’ Association.: 3,000,000 j 1899 


IT.—The Advantages and Disadvantages of the Trust 
Movement. 

The benefits thaf are expected to result from the formation of a 
Trust Company in connection with any particular manufacture, are 
doubtless well known to the readers of this artide, for they form the 
ohief feature of the prospectuses in which these schemes are brought 
before the general public. Thus we are told that economy of manu¬ 
facture will be gained:—by reduoed general management and offioe 
chargee; by reduoed brokerage and commission charges on sake; by 
reduced cost of raw materials, and by reduoed freight charges on raw 
materials and finished goods; and finally it is asserted that the 
increased efficiency and output of plant due to the centralisation of 
management, vfill result in increased earnings on the capital invested. 
The union of oonflioting interests will also, it is urged, stop cut-throat 
competition, and enable a fair prioe to be obtained for the manufac¬ 
tured goods. These advantages are no doubt soma of them realised; 
but they are associated with many disadvantages, and it is question¬ 
able whether the com m un i ty generally, as opposed to the origin*! 
shareholders of the separate undertakings, an in the least degree 
benefited by the change. These disadvantages, as revealed by the 
actual results of the Trust movement in this oountiy and in the United 
States, will now he dismissed at some length. 
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The first is Oeer-eapitaiieation. In nearly every ease, over¬ 
capitalisation of the new Trust Company has occurred. That it cannot 
be avoided is practically certain from the conditions under whioh the 
sales of the private businesses occur. Manufacturers are unlikely 
to transfer their works or factories to others for less than their real 
value; and in the majority of cases they are unable to resist the 
temptation to place too high a value upon the good-will or upon 
patents, both of which are assets of doubtful value. The financiers 
engaged in the formation of the Trust know that its su cc ess fu l 
flotation depends upon the adhesion of certain of the larger firms in 
the industry, and to gain control of these they are therefore ready to 
pay any prioe that may be asked. The extent of this over-valuation 
of property that has passed into the hands of Trust Companies in this 
country and in Ameriaa can only be estimated after the lapse of a 
few years, but that it runs into millions of pounds sterling is certain. 
The ordinary stock of the two oldest English Combines is now quoted 
at and 1|- respectively for £10 shares, and in the United States 
most industrial stocks of this description are even now unsaleable, 
except at prices much below par. The latest price for the common 
stock of the United States Steel Corporation is 44 j for the $100 shore. 

As already noted the share capital of the Carnegie Steel Company 
(according to the Engineer of May, 1899) was £50,000,000. Mr. 
Carnegie by his deal with the Pierpont-Morgan group of financiers, 
is reported to have obtained for the Pittsburg Works and the 
Associated Mines and Railways, £80,000,000 in cash, stock, and 
bands. The same group of financiers offered £8,000,000 for the 
works of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company at Cape Breton, 
Canada. This offer was rejected; but if aooepted it would have 
signified a 100 per cent, bonus far the shareholders in the letter 
concern. 

From figures published in the Engineering and Mining Journal and 
in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, both New York papers of 
a reliable character, the amount of “ water ” in the capital of the 
United States Steel Corporation appears to be over £50,000,000. 
This, however, does not include the “ water ” introduced at an earlier 
date, when the twelve constituent Trust Companies were formed; 
and it is probable that the actual inflation of capital approaches 
£100,000,000 worth of oonpnon stock. 

As a natural result of this overcapitalisation, it follows that the 
price of the manufactured article is advanced The intern! on the 
increased capital more than sualUnrs up ihr game resulting from con¬ 
solidation. In this country the writer has knowledge of a rise of 68 
per oent. in tbs prices of manufactured articles, following upon the 
formation of a Trust Company, and in tbs United States increased 
pcioss bars already been declared in the case of many industries 
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recently consolidated. Hum the price of wire mile has been raised 
68 per oent., of oat nails 63 per cent., of bar iron 68 per cent., of 
steel plates 68 per cent., and of tin {dates 78 per oent. to home 
consumers, since the formation of Trusts in these industries. 

It is this increase in the prioe of almost every manufactured article 
in the States4o the home consumer that is the cause of* the hostile 
feeling with which the Trusts are regarded by the democratic element 
in the community. If one does not happen to hold bonds or 
preference stock in any of these huge oombinee, it is natural to object 
to the inconveniences attending their existence. To be plundered is 
never pleasant, except when the share of the spoil exceeds the losses. 
The higher prices are, however, only ashed in the home market— 
where the tariff protects the producer; and the neutral markets of 
the world are used as the dumping-ground for the surplus manufac¬ 
tured goods, at any price which can be obtained far them. This is the 
feature of American competition, which is of such serious import for 
the United Kingdom; and if this unfair competition be allowed to 
proceed unchecked, the effect upon many of our industries may be 
permanent and disastrous. 

As regards the increase of prioe which has followed the formation 
of Trusts in certain industries in the United Kingdom, the position 
is somewhat different. There is no tariff to protect the producer in 
the home market, and the consumer cannot be plundered with 
impunity as on the other side of the Atlantic. The combine, 
therefore, oan only obtain a moderate increase in profits from the 
sales in the home market, and if any attempt is made to obtain an 
advanced prioe for the export trade, a decline in its volume is always 
observable. 

Hie following details relative to the causes of a rise in the prioe of 
paper in IT.S. A., subsequent to the flotation of the “ International 
Paper Company,” are taken from the issue of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal of New York, for May 18,1901, and are highly 
instructive. 

“ The manner in which the originally declared putpoees of the Paper Trust 
ware defeated are extremely interesting, end lead to the inquiry if the experience 
of other Trusts has been rimilar. Mr. Norris stated that officer* of independent 
paper mills whioh had been merged into the Trust were re-appointed to positions 
under the new concern at large increases over their former salaries. Manufacturers 
of wire for use on paper machines raised their prices, fa did also the makers of 
felts used in the paper industry. The transportation companies, moreover, offset 
the expectation of economy in freight by raising rates and refusing to make 
special contracts, as they had done in the days of strong competition., Further¬ 
more, the eagerness of the Trust to buy up a huge supply of wood increased its 
cost of production because of the additional interest charges, ate., on the capital 
thus invested. 

“ Theae experiences open a field of inquiry which, ao for ea we are aware, bee 
not been looked Into by any student of tbeTrust question. If centralisation of 
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management doee not result in ultimate economy, what basic is then tor the 
organisation of Tracts except the desire of promoters to line their own pockets 
and owner* of unproductive property to sell out at the expense of ignorant 
investor* I” 

A third disadvantage resulting from the formation of huge Trust 
Companies embracing all the manufactures of a oountry, is that the 
methods of manufacture may become stereotyped, ahd that true 
progress may he oheoked. In such large and consolidated industries, 
the technical and scientific management of the various -works is 
generally in the hands of one man, upon whom rests the responsibility 
for advising with respect to new methods, or processes of manufacture. 
An error of judgment in relation to any new invention or prooeea, 
may therefore be harmful not only to the company whose adviser he 
is, hat also to the oountry generally. In a number of small inde¬ 
pendent organisations, this danger is minimised, for even though some 
of those in authority may make the same mistake, others will not The 
new invention or process thus obtains a trial, and, if successful, is 
adopted by all engaged in the industry. 

An actual example of the danger described above, has come under 
the writer’s notice in connection with one of the oldest of British 
industries. In this case an error of judgment upon the part of a 
technical adviser has resulted not only in loss to the company 
concerned, but also to the trade of the oountry. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal of New York, is a paper 
which is disposed to regard everything Amerioan from a favourable 
point of view, and it is not addicted to hypercritical judgments 
upon new developments of United States industry or finance. Yet 
in its issue of March 9, 1901, an editorial article upon the Pier- 
pont-Morgan combine in the iron and steel industries, contains the 
following warning 

“ The inducements to continue the operation of old plants and to avoid the 
expenditure of large sums for improvement will bo very strong—too strong we 
fear to be always overcome. The result will be a conservatism to which we have 
not been accustomed, and which may have results not altogether creditable to the 
American iron and steel industry.” 

In tits issue of June 28, 1901—it records the fulfilment of the 
prophecy contained in the above extract— 

Statements with regard to top United Slates Steel Corporation, which there 
is little reason to doubt, indicate that, for the present at loaat, a policy of strict 
economy ia to bo adopted, while the management of the different branches is to 
he placed with practical rather than financial men. The latter is, of course, 
a wise move, and indicates also that the respective plants are to he worked for 
large outputs and in a practical way. The policy of economy, however, includes 
the abandonment of many changes and improvements which had bean proponed ; 
only such additions as have actually been begun are to be completed. This 
i n di ca tes a aide of the Trust question upon which we hope to ray more ehortiy. 
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In Tin* of tbn new plant* which an being built up by independent concern*, 
however, it would Hem to be very poor policy for the United State* Corporation 
to *top improvement*.” 

The last disadvantage to be dixooseed, i* the tendency for huge 
oombidations to arush out opposition by unfair, or by ooetly method*. 
Numerou* examples of this kind of action oould be given i&neceeeaxy, 
but the praotioe for trade combinations to use luoh means for (creating 
or maintaining a monopoly, is too well known to need detailed treat¬ 
ment here. If the smaller manufacturers refuse to join a proposed 
combination, they are crushed out, either by a war of prices, or by a 
boy oott a* regards their supplies of machinery and raw materials. Thus 
in the American tin-plate industry, mskers of the required machinery 
may not complete an order far an independent eonoern without 
first obtaining the consent of the “ American Tin-plate Company,” 
which controls 95 per cent, of the prodnction in the States. If on 
the other hand the smaller manufacturers are drawn within the 
Combine, the sums paid for the works or factories are generally out 
of all proportion to their real value to the Trust Company, and in 
some oases the plant is immediately shut down, and the works dis¬ 
mantled. The writer has, in fact, knowledge of one instance in which 
the owner of a small works reoeives an annual payment from a Trust 
Company manufacturing the same product, for keeping his works 
idle. Such methods of maintaining a monopoly may for a time he 
successful, but they are costly; and they certainly do not lead to 
economy of manufacture. 

That the four evils discussed above, may when present together, 
more than outweigh the advantages resulting from the formation 
of Industrial Trusts, is proved by the past history of some of these 
organisations. In Table III. the dividends paid in suooessive yean 
upon the ordinary shares of the two oldest British Trust Companies 
are given. 


TABLE III.— Dividends Paid nr Soocbssivk Yasas epos tub Oxuukabt 
Shark or British Tares Coufahixs. 
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These companies have sought to establish a monopoly in their 
manufactures, and the dividends show that while they were successful 
at first, the attempt ha* failed, and they aw now heavily burdened 
with the capital sunk in the endeavour. 

I shall doubtleaa be reminded by believen in the Trust movement 
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that “one swallow does not make a Spring,”and that the past 
financial history of two British Trust Companies is no safe golds to 
the futon of those more reoently fanned. 

I am deeply interested in the futon of British industries, and I 
shall be only too pleased if the experience of the above two Trust 
Compaaiei is not repeated in that of later oombinee. < But I am not 
hopeful as to their futon suooesa even when over- capitalisation has 
been avoided. 

It is highly significant that some of the mom recent English 
industrial combines have failed to realise the expected dividends 
even for their firet year’s operation «, and the reports of the “ Yorkshire 
Wooloombers Association,” of the “Yorkshire Indigo Dyers, limited,” 
and of the “ United Indigo and Chemical Company,” for rite last 
financial year, am instructive reading for all interested in the Bubjeot 
under discussion. 

The “ English Sewing Cotton Company ” and the “ The Calioo 
Printers' Association ” an two other Trust Companies floated in 
moent years, which have not realised the promises contained in their 
prospectuses. 

The first-named oompany has again failed to earn the expected 
profits, and the results of its trading operations during 1901 have 
been so poor that no dividends can be paid on either the ordinary or 
preference shares. The Calioo Printers' Association is in a similar 
plight, and is only able to pay its debenture interest by aid of the 
amount carried forward from the previous year’s account The Daily 
Mail financial correspondent remarks, in the issue of September 6, 
1901, as comment upon this result:— 

“ We have etfll to wait lor thoee much-vaunted eoonomiea reaching from the 
‘combine’ movement, with consequent additions to the profits. Between 
prospectus and performance them is a lug golf fixed." % 

I am unable to give any figures comparable to those in Table III. 
far the Industrial Trust Companies now existing in the United 
State*, although same of them date back to 1896 and 1897. 

. The following extract from a special article upon the United 
States Steel Trust, wbioh appeared in The Times at January 1, 1902, 
explains the cause of this difficulty 

" It would be interesting to Investigate with aome detail the leading combina¬ 
tions which have been formed in America for the control of production and prices 
since the revival of business, after the great depression from 1603 to 1897, and 
the find aeceptaoce of the gold standard. Bat it does not take long to discover, 
when one gate upon the spot, that this inquiry is wholly impossible, owing to the 
absence of material in the way of information at their beginning, or of return at 
each recurring dividend period, or of the discussion of conditions either by thoee 
interested or in the public Press. There is even serious difficulty in the ease of 
tha Steel Trust." 
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The more thoughtful and responsible section of the population in 
the United States is, however, doubtful of the permanent s u ccess of 
the Trust movement, and die following extracts from New York 
papers are of value, in judging the future prospects of many of die 
American Trust Companies:— 

“ It is true, no* doubt, that in some degree this huge capitalisation represents 
an existing private investment tuned into public shares. Bnt this fact cannot 
alter the nature of the situation. That ths majority of these concerns ate 
immensely over capitalised is s matter of common knowledge. In meny 
notorious cases •the ‘common stock,’ r e pre s enting one-half or more of tire 
authorised capitalisation, ie simply given away to induce the purchase, or to 
reward the agent.”— Financial Chronic!*, New York, Kerch, 1899. 

'‘The fact is that under the conditions which have prevailed in the formation 
of all the recent induatrial combinations, the nominal capitals have been placed at 
figures out of all proportion to the real value* of tire properties represented. The 
general rule in capitalising theca companies hat been to create two classes of 
stock—preferred usually carrying cumulative dividends—and common. The 
common stock almost without exception has been pure ‘water,’ it reslly represents 
nothing, and has no value except as a speculative counter. It ie easy to judge 
of the prospect, or rather lack of prospect, for dividends, which moat of these 
common stocks have, even in prosperous times. In each periods the earnings an 
barely sufficient to meet the demands of the preferred shares, while in times of 
depression the arrears of preferred dividends will accumulate to an amount which 
will cut off all future for the common stocks."— Engineering and Mining Journal 
(New York), March 30,1901. 

" Trusts have been organised in every conceivable line of industry, and 
without the least excuse for their existence. The stock of amalgamated 
companies hie been increased far beyond the value of the assets, with the result 
that then an numerous financial babbles floating about to-day that will some 
time buret and cause wide-spread panic and financial disaster. Fortunately, 
mast of the banks an extremely conservative so far aa loaning money on 
industrial securities ie concerned, to that when the crash does come, at it 
inevitably will, the principal auffenn will be the speculative public, who, in 
spite of ample warning, continue, aa our contemporary once said, to bite at red 
mgs."— Electricity (New York), January 19, 190ft 

“The cam would be different were these largely experimental amalgamations 
capitalised upon sound principles and on conservative valuations of their assets, 
end did they possess bond fide elements at permanency. In most cases, however, 
they ere greatly over-capitalieed ; properties am taken in at exaggerated valua¬ 
tions ; factories am abaorbed with the expectation that they will be kept idle; 

' good will ’ is capitalised at fictional figures; and profits am promised which me 
incompatible with the maintenance of prices for products, low enough to cither 
protect the combine from competition, or to stave off pubtie dissatisfaction and 
legislative or legal intervention. It is vary apparent also, tint many of thorn 
committed to these amalgamations are influenced by a deaim either to realise upon 
the stocks distributed to them, or to make them a basis of speculation, or both- 
It ie a serious question for Wall Street as to bow far it is consistent with the 
safety of its large interests, and with its reputation aa a great financial market, to 
become instrumental in tbs distribution of thousands of millions of securities 
resting on such a basis at these 1 industrials ’ for ths most pert possess .”—WtUy 
Financial Review (New York), January, 1699. 

The suooess of the United States Steel Corporation in meeting its 
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ordinary and preference share dividend payments up to the present 
has to some extent silenced the vetoes of American critics of the Trust 
movement. The following extract from a leading article, appearing 
in the issue of Commercial Intelligence for January 26, 1902, shows, 
however, that the ability of this mammoth Trust to continue payment 
of dividends on the ordinary and preferred stock is, by no means 
assured. 

" It can do little to hinder the downward coarse of prices when that movement 
hie began in reel earnest. Thoee, therefore, who ere diepoeed to toko s roeesto 
view of the prospects of the Steel Trait should not toil to remember that it hae 
beam successful in paying dividend! hitherto, because at wonderful trade condi¬ 
tions, which cannot possibly continue. It is not more than two years sines pig 
iron, which is now quoted at $16$, was being sold at (11 ; rails, now quoted at 
$28, were being sold at $18; and billets, now aoldat $27, were sold at $17. Under 
such circumstances how is it possible for the Steel Trust to avoid paying splendid 
profits ? Bat how would it be if the prices of two years ago were to be resumed T 
That would deprive the Steel Trust of an avenge ef about $10, or about 42a. per 
ton, of their existing soiling price, the great bulk of which ia, in this case, clear 
profit. The organisation is said to have a capacity for producing about seven 
million tons of steel a year. If this be true, they would, at the prices of two years 
ago, be unable to realise their present range of prices by about fourteen millions 
sterling per annum. Probably 4eu of these fourteen millions would be clear 
profit^ since the Steel Corporation, having ite own minenls, is not liable to serious 
or even material fluctuations ot coat of manufacture. It will be interesting, end 
we fear a rude awakening, to many optimistic but hardly discreet people who an 
delighted with the Trust idea, to see how the greatest of them all will face the 
ultimately certain factors of ten-dollar pig-iron and sixteen-dollar mils.” 

In view of the above opinions of American and English experts I 
trust that not even Mr. Pierpont-Morgan’s influence will avail to 
attract British investors to American industrial securities. 

111.—The Future of the Trust Movement, and the checks 

TO BE IMPOSED. 

l%e facts given above oonoluaively prove the dangers that are allied 
with the formation of gigantic Industrial Trust Companies, and show 
that grave loss and injury may be caused by the present erase for 
combining manufacturing firms, not only to the section of the public 
who may happen to invest money in the new companies, but also to 
the country generally. 

“ Cheapness of manufacture ” is their only excuse for existence, 
and it has been shcfwn that in the majority of cases their action is to 
increase, rather than to reduoe, the oost of production. The only 
persons who benefit are, in bet, the original owners, who may have 
been paid for their works in cash, or who may have been sufficiently 
wise (*.«., unscrupulous) to realms their holding in shares, before the 
fall in values occurred. 

In a free-trade oountry,-where any rise in the price of a home- 
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manufactured article is speedily followed by an increase in the volume 
of imported goods, the consumer is, of course, protected; and the 
action of an Industrial Trust in raising prices simply results in the 
transfer of orders to foreign manufacturers. But no one interested 
in the industrial and material progress of his country can witness 
such transfer ol custom and trade without regret; and Jhough the 
individual trader may not suffer from the action of Trust Companies 
in raising prices, the country, as a whole, must become poorer by the 
change. The decline in the volume of the export trade in salt and 
alkalies since d890 is also a bad augury for the future of the other 
Industrial Trust Companies, floated in this oountry in more recent years. 

In the United States tire conditions are different, and a heavy 
tariff on nearly all manufactured goods enables the Trust Companies to 
raise prioes to a very high level with some degree of impunity. In 
the case of tin-plates the prioe for a time was raised too high, and loss 
of trade resulted. But in all other manufactures those in charge of 
the sales departments of the Trusts have taken care to keep within 
more reasonable limits as regards prioe. In America, therefore, the 
tariff system is assisting the Trusts to earn interest on the largely 
inflated capital, and the home consumer is being made to pay a price 
higher than that demanded for the tame goods, when sold to buyers in 
other countries. In the latter case, manufactured goods of American 
origin axe being sold at the bare oost of production, or below it, and 
it is to the home consumer that the Trust Companies look for their 
profits. 

The cry for State intervention is, therefore, gaining considerable 
force in the States, for every consumer is heavily hit by the growth 
of Industrial Trusts and Combines. For the last two years an 
Industrial Commission appointed by the United States Government 
has been collecting facts and figures relating to the Trust movement 
in Europe and America. The preliminary Report of the Commis¬ 
sioners was published in the autumn of last year. The objections to 
Monopolist Trusts have been summarised by the Commissioners as 
follows:— 

1. They are destructive of individual initiative. 

%. Their power is a menace to the public politically. 

3. They are objectionable practioally because: (a) They tend to 
become a monopoly, raising the prioe of their product to the 
public or diminishing the output; (6) they destroy private 
enterprise by direct control or intentionally unfair competition, 
such as the looal cutting of rates below oost, to destroy local 
rivals. 

The Commissioners adopt the following classification of the pro¬ 
posals that have been made for limiting the power of Industrial 
Trusts in the States. 
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1. Stricter anti-trust legislation by the States and by Congress 

■without altering the present relation between their respective 
jurisdictions, the present system, bnt improved. 

2. To have Congress release to the States its inter-state commerce 

jurisdiction, so far as to allow the separate States themselves 
to Regulate manufacturing or trading corporations engaged in 
inter-state commerce—the State-oontrol system. 

3. Conversely, to have the national Government take to itself a 

larger and perhaps exclusive control of all such corporations, 
regulating by Act of Congress all such as do any business 
across State lines—the system of Federal oontrol. 

The Commissioners themselves are believed to be in favour of 
legislation upon the lines of President Boosevelt's recent message to 
Congress. The passages of this, referring to Industrial Trusts, are 
reproduced below:— 

“Many of those who have made it their vocation to denounce the great 
industrial combinations, popularly, although with technical inaccuracy, known 
aa trusts, appeal especially to hatred and fear. In facing new industrial conditions 
the whole history of the world shows that legislation will generally be unwise and 
ineffective unless undertaken after calm inquiry, and with sober Belf-restraint. 
Yet it ia true that there are real and grave evils, one of the chief being over¬ 
capitalisation, and a resolute practical effort must be made to correct these evils. 

Combination and concentration should not be prohibited, hut supervised, and 
within reasonable limits, controlled. The first essential in determining how to 
deal with great industrial combinations is knowledge of facts and publicity. In 
the interests of the public the Government should have the right to inspect and 
examine the workings of great corporations engaged ip inter-state business. 
Publicity ia the only ante remedy we can now invoke, what further remedies 
are needed, in the way of Governmental regulation or taxation can only be 
determined after publicity has been obtained by process of law and in course of 
administration. The first requisite ia knowledge, full, complete knowledge, 
which may be made public to the world. The nation should assume the power 
of supervision and regulation of any corporation doing inter-state business. I 
believe a law can ha framed enabling the national Government to exercise control 
along the lines indicated. If, however, Congress concludes that it lacks con¬ 
stitutional power to pass such an Act, then a constitutional amendment should 
be submitted to confer that power. A Cabinet officer, known aa the Secretary 
for Commerce and Industries should he created to deal with commerce in the 
broadest sense, including whatever concerns labour and all matters affecting the 
great business corporations and merchant marine.” 

A Bill tendering it necessary far all Trust Companies registered in 
the States to publish annually full details of their financial position will 
therefore he submitted to Congress at an early date; and to avoid greater 
evils this Bill will, I believe, be accepted by the Trust financiers. Its 
effect will be simply to faring the United States legislation on the 
subject into line with that of this country. 

In the United Kingdom, where only the shareholder needs protec¬ 
tion, an amendment of the Companies’ Acts of 1862-1897 was simply 
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required; and the Bill affording greater eafeguarda to the ordinary 
investor, passed in 1900, will undoubtedly help to protoot the British 
public from losses in Trust Company investments. 

In oonolusion, I may explain that all the facts and figures given 
in this article have referred to Industrial Trust Companies of a 
monopolist character. In this oountry I am of opinion they are 
doomed to failhre, while in the States their future depends largely 
upon the maintenance of the present high tariff. Should this be 
modified as foreshadowed in President McKinley’s speech at Buffalo 
before his assassination, their permanent auooeae is doubtful. 

The only form of Trust which can be defended upon eoonomio 
grounds, is that based upon a consolidation of a group of works or 
factories. The aim in this oaae is not to obtain a monopoly, hut to 
become a self-dependent organism as regards all important raw 
materials utilised in the manufacture or industry. The best example 
of this type of Trust Company was the Carnegie Steel Company, 
before its absorption by the United States Steel Corporation. _ Mines 
for the production of coal and limestone; coke-ovens; means of 
transport, both by water and rail; and works for the manufacture of 
iron and steel on a vast scale were all under the oontrol of the 
Carnegie Firm. Competent authorities have asserted that at that 
date no other works in Europe or America were equal to the Carnegie 
group at Pittsburg, either in command of raw materials, or in ability 
to produce iron and steel at a low oost They were, and still are, 
the most valuable asset of the United States Steel Corporation. 

In the United Kingdom several consolidations of this kind have 
been carried out in reoent years, and so far they have justified the 
expectations of their promoters. In an article published last year 
I pointed out that the aggregate issued capital of the six leading 
companies of this type was £19,792,000—the total reserves amounted 
to £6,143,870—and the average dividend on the ordinary shares 
had been the very satisfactory one of 17*6 per cent. The corres¬ 
ponding figures for the six leading monopolist combines were 
£30,644,000,—£637,779, and 3-2 per oent. Comment is super¬ 
fluous. 

I may therefore claim that there are strong grounds for the belief 
that safe progress in the industrial development of this oountry can 
only ooour along the lines of “Consolidation,” and that further 
attempts to form industrial monopolies, similar iq scope and aim to 
Mr. Pierpont-Morgan’s latest—the United States Steel Corporation 
—will be fraught with disastrous consequences to our national 
prosperity. 


John B. C. Kershaw. 



MODERN SOCIAL DRAMA AS INFLUENCED BT THE 
NOVEL 1 

• • 

I 

The species of modem play whose origin I desire to disease has 
no particular name, but can easily he defined by some of its ohaxao- 
teristios. It professes to be a transcript of life, and is therefore a 
social drama, dealing with more or less fundamental traits, and in¬ 
cluding incidents which are ugly, tragic, or pathetic, as the case may be. 
This form of dramatic construction is at present nameless, because 
it cannot be put under any of the recognised formula. We know 
the well-worn classification of plays—tragedies, oomedies, historical 
plays. • A tragedy is a play, dealing for the most part with characters 
of distinction, involving a conflict between the characters and their 
fates, and ending with disaster to the persons ooncemed. A comedy, 
on the contrary, deeds with the oddities, the humorous aspects of life. 
It laughs at follies, and sometimes at vices. The characters are a little 
artificial, or, at all events, exaggerated; the conclusion is a happy 
one. The plays we call historical explain themselves. They are 
oocupied with a period of history, based on annals, dealing with 
actual personages, although a oertain amount of latitude is allowed 
in recounting their careers. But what are we to say of the modem 
social dramas P They are intended to be a transcript from real life, 
and so far they may be oalled historical, but the characters are purely 
imaginary, and as a rule the story is intended to indicate, if not a 
moral, at least some social problem or difficulty. You cannot call 
them Comedies, because, as a rule, they have not a happy ending. 
Yon cannot call them Tragedies, but they undoubtedly inolude 
some very tragio events. Moreover—and that is a very distinctive 
feature—their dramatis persona are not taken from those highly- 
placed or conspicuous heroes and heroines with whom Ancient Drama 
was ooncemed, but with the ordinary individual, the .man whom you 
meet, the woman whom you meet, in the thoroughfares of life. Can 
we without offence call them Bourgeois Dramas? That, at least, 
would not he unjust with regard to the majority of Ibsen's social 
plays, and the title would serve to distinguish the characters from 
those familiar to us in Ancient Drama. Or shall we style them 
Comtdies Larmoyantes, in order to show that, although they may 
seem in texture to belong to the comic Muse, in spirit and in inten¬ 
tion, that is to say, in the range of pathetic incident, they have about 

(1) Part of * lecture delivered at the Birmingham and Midland Institutes Feb., 1903 
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them the soowl of the tragic Muse P Bourgeois Dramas or Comedies 
Larmoyantei, the name does not matter, so long as the variety indi¬ 
cated is understood. The great point is that they suggest a new 
type, a type which was utterly unknown to the earlier dramatic 
entio. 

It is not difficult to find examples, for most of the contemporary 
work of Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Esmond?"' 
Captain Marshall, and others, illustrates in different ways the pre¬ 
vailing social type, either in accordance with the Robertsonian method 
or the psychological. It would be hardly unjust to say that some of the 
pieces of Mr. Pinero have reflected the influence of Ibsen, especially 
perhaps The Notorious Mr*. Ebbsmilh. Iris illustrates a sort of joint 
influence of Ibsen and the French school of Alexandre Dumas. 
The Second Mr*. Tanqueray is decidedly modem French in its 
tendency,with such differences as are due to Germanic and Scandinavian 
examples. What, however, is perfectly plain is that Mr. Pinero has 
in studies like these accepted one form of the dramatic idea, 
the conception namely of Drama as analytic, psychological, 
dealing with social problems of the day. But now look at the 
opposite idea. No plays have reoently been more successful 
than those of Captain Marshall. They are neither analytical 
nor psychological, nor do they deal with problems. Once, it is 
true, he made a hesitating experiment in this direction in The 
Broad Road; hut if we take his best-known specimens. Hi* 
Excellency the Governor, The Royal Homily, The Noble Lord, The 
Second in Command, what are these hut studies in the Robert¬ 
sonian method, dealing not with social problems, but with all 
the bubbles that hurst on the surface of social fashion, the chances 
and changes which now make us interested in Parliament and now 
in the Boer War P Mr. Esmond, who represents the most zealous 
and intelligent of the youthful contingent of dramatists, oscillates 
apparently between these two ideals. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is 
more difficult to deal with, because in one sense he is more original 
than any of the others. That is to say he works more exclusively on 
his own lines; while no man of equal eminenoe has been guilty of such 
ourious failures.. Beginning with melodramas, he has gradually worked 
his way to the composition of comedy, sometimes admirable comedy as 
in The Liar* and The Cat* of Rebellion* $utan, sometimes ignoble 
comedy, as in The Lackey'* Carnival and The Princess’* Note, some¬ 
times paradoxical tragedy, as in The Tempter. But Mr*. Dane’s 
Defence was a noteworthy production, because in a fashion it 
summed up some of the oddest of our contemporary dramatic views. 
It was a oomedy—but was it indeed a comedy P It touched the 
fringes of a most serious question, the question whether there was any 
place of repentanoe for a woman who by her own fault or the fault of 

VOL. LXXl. s.s. v Y 
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others bad deviated from the leoogniaed path. It attempted some 
psychology, bat without much effect, for Mn. Dane was by no 
Tmam a Complex character. Above all, it touched its subject 
sentimentally. Mrs. Dane was the heroine; Mrs. Dane was the 
sinner. Sir Daniel Carteret represented the voice of outraged 
Society, was the embodiment of the social oonsoienoe, so to speak. 
Nevertheless with whom were our sympathies supposed to lie? 
Assuredly with lbs. Dane. Could it be described therefore as a 
comedy of revolt P No, for the heroine is conveniently got rid of, 
and the enamoured young man is sent, to effect his mental and 
moral cure, abroad. And in this uncertainty of touch it exactly 
summed up the vacillating temper of the modern audience. There 
must be a little psychological analysis, hut not too much; there 
must be a little girding at social conventions, hut the social conven¬ 
tions must ultimately prevail; there need not be much logic, but 
there must be romance and sentiment. The moral problems must 
be solved, not in terms of the head hut of the heart. 

IL 

How did such a variety of drama begin P It will he said that Shakes¬ 
peare’s oomedies are not comedies in the ordinary sense of the term, and 
that he suggested this novel treatment of dramatic themes. Never¬ 
theless there was a fanciful technique, a playful handling, about 
the Shakespearean Comedy, a delightful Arcadian atmosphere, of the 
Forest of Arden, of the enchanted isle, or of that midsummer night 
in the proximity of Athens, which take our great English dramatist's 
work in this department into quite another category. For the 
Bourgeois Drama, the Camidie Larmoyante, is in deadly earnest. 
There are no breezes about it of fairyland. The air is thick and 
heavy with northern fog, the spirit has some of the gloom, the 
meditative pessimism, which distinguish the art work of Northern 
Europe from that of the Southern raoes. We must go, I think, a 
little later than the seventeenth century to understand how this new 
phenomenon arose. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth c en t u ry, there was developed 
a new department of literary effort, lug with consequences for 
succeeding ages. It was the disoovery of the novel. Of course 
there was a novel*in Shakespeare’s time, as M. Jusserand, amongst 
others, has shewn, a sort of diffuse, amorphous, romantic story, foil 
of incidents, the Picaresque novel. But that is not what we mean by 
novel. We mean a serious study of existing social aspects; an 
analytic study of certain kinds of character; the suggestion of 
a moral, the illustration at all events of the tendency and the 
effect of certain moral laws, which so far sa we can tell govern the 
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Universe. And that was the capital invention of fiamnal Biohardson, 
the odd, sympathetic little printer, always happy in the society of 
women, the man lull of sensibility, the man also endowed with 
acutely perceptive instincts, the author who dared to tell the fortunes 
of a servant girl, one of the most extraordinary influences domin¬ 
ating European literature in the eighteenth oentury. • What is 
the history of Pamela!' Never mind what analogies we can find 
in contemporary work in Franoe and elsewhere. Here is the man 
who set a definite stamp upon a particular kind of work. He wrote 
a romantic account of the temptations of a servant girl. He painted 
ell her prudishnees, all her reaolnte virtue, her absurd sentimenta¬ 
lities, her love for the master whom she yet feared. Or what is 
Clarissa Harlotre ? Onoe more it is the analysis of a woman’s mind, 
or the analysis of the mind of a seducer, infinitely protracted, yet 
never failing in a certain gift of reality and truth. The characters 
are of the middle class, more or less. One would hardly care to 
except even Sir Charles Grondison from this category. AsS what 
Biohardson began, Bousseau carried on—the same passionate analysis, 
the same love of confession, the sorrows and agonies of senti¬ 
mental souls, all the marks in Bhort which characterise his Noutelle 
Hilmtt, and his Confession «. About the same time when Biehaid- 
son was working, a man called George Ldllo, bom of a Dutch 
father and an English mother, produced a play, George Barwoell, or 
The Merchant of London. It was the story of an apprentice who 
falls into the hands of aoourtesan, and is therefore led on to robbery 
and murder, written in a stilted style, full of rhetorical gaitcherie, 
an admirable specimen of oombined sentiment and fustian. Thu 
play had a great success in the Metropolis and possibly a still greater 
success abroad. 1 It was precisely a Bourgeois Drama, the very 
prototype of tome of the work of Ibsen, although infinitely more 
clumsy than any of the great Scandinavian’s work. Now, Lillo, 
Biohardson, Cumberland, Jean Jacques Bousseau were all engaged 
in precisely the'’ same task; they were practically the inventors of 
new points of view far Literature and Art, daaerting the classical 
thoroughfares and striking out modem paths of their own. The 
Germanic spirit, in them was revolting against the Latin spirit which 
had hitherto dominated Europe. The Gotha were onoe more sacking 
Borne. 

Sinoe that period Modem Drama has been more* profoundly influ¬ 
enced by the extraordinary development of tire novel than by any 
other single power or impulse in the modem world. Shakespeare, 
oddly enough, although wholly innooent of any olaarioal upbringing, 
waa almost remarkably true to Aristotelian canons of dramatic work. 
Ha knew nothing about the ao-called dramatic unities. Ton can 

(1) Of. also Blotoid Comber land’• Sts Bestton sad Xkt /nr. 
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never compare him with Corneille or Banina, the men who were trained 
in classics! schools. Bat the only unity which Aristotle probably 
eared about, the unify of action, Shakespeare faithfully illustrated in 
all his plays. And as Aristotle desired, he made his heroes and 
heroines oonspieuous personages, to a large degree typical rather than 
individuak So have not worked his successors. .The Bourgeois 
Drama has nothing Aristotelian about it. It is bom of an anta¬ 
gonism, either expressed or implicit, to the whole of the classical 
tradition. When Richardson, chaperoned by Rousseau, gained his 
enormous asoendancy in France, those who strove to check the invasion 
were supporting the Intin spirit against the Germanic, the classical 
regularity and dear-cut formal outlines against the new irregularity, 
the want of form, the unoouth structures of the Bourgeois Drama. 


III. 

Whit precisely is the influence of the novel upon Modern Drama P 
In what respects is it manifested f In the first place, the modem 
novel, as introduced by Bichardson, deals with ordinary life and 
ordinary personages. There is no reason to look at Courts or at the 
chronicles of the nobility for human and moving themes. You will 
find such themes all round you, in the ranks of the bourgcome, 
-among the merchants, among the clerks, in the drawing-rooms of 
straggling, ambitions, impecunious folk, in the ordinary experience 
of each twenty-four hours in each common-place life. In the second 
place, the subject or theme is to he a faithful transcript of existence 
as we know it, with little or no idealisation, inducting all the ugliness 
as well as all the prettiness, portraying meanness as well as nobility 
of temperament, a photograph of casual men and women with all 
their lines and freckles and pimples. In the third place, our occupa¬ 
tion must be to dissect and analyse character, to watch the nuances, 
to delineate the motives, confused, contradictory, and vacillating, 
whioh govern the actions of the average individual. When 
Bichardson commenced this sort of analysis, he hit upon the ex¬ 
pedient of making his characters write voluminous letters to one 
another. Letters served the purpose of a publio confession al, and 
in those times of self-abandonment, when sentimental men or senti¬ 
mental women confide their secrets either to diaries or sympathetic 
correspondents, 6e undoubtedly reach some of the intricacies of a 
human personality. The letter form baa never quite gone out of our 
modem literature, bat its range baa been fortunately curtailed. In 
the fourth place, the novel was the exposition of some given theme, or 
problem, social or moral. In Bichardson the aim was avowedly 
didactic. Bead his lengthy title pages. Ha explains to bia reader 
that his Pamelas and Clarissas axe to exemplify this, that, or the 
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other about the exoellenoy of, virtue, the perils to which chastity k 
exposed, the unutterable excellence of modesty and a simple reli¬ 
giousness. Since then this didaotio aim has not been so unbluah- 
ingly avowed, yet in the greater part of Germanic literature it k 
there, implied, if not wholly revealed. Many analogies can be framed 
between the work of George Eliot and that of Georges Sand. But 
what k the contrast, what is the great gulf fixed, between the French 
and the English novelist P Precisely this. Georges Sand was an 
idealist, and wrote in pursuit of purely artistic sums, whereas George 
Eliot faithfully and laboriously painted pictures of actual life, of 
which the moral, unutterably gloomy or moderately cheerful, was 
always near the surface. Ordinary people, ordinary life, a faithful 
transcript of reality, psybhblogioal analysis, a moral implicit or 
acknowledged—these are the characteristics of the novel which the 
Germanic peoples have invented for their own satisfaction. And 
because novels form, a tremendously powerful department of literature, 
they have carried along with them Modem Drama, whidf in its 
turn illustrates precisely the same characteristics. 

IV. 

The things which the novelist can do are, however, not necessarily 
easy for the dramatist In a novel or romance of some length there 
is every opportunity for the author to carry out that serious analysis, 
that detailed investigation of motives, which render his personage* 
vital and interesting. The novelist can build up his characters, piece 
after piece, brick after brick. He eon show us his hero in chapter 
after chapter, developing slowly on predetermined lines, influenced 
by the various circumstances to which he is exposed, overpowered by 
one set of conditions, reacting against and overpowering another set 
of conditions. Suoh a study as this requires length, breadth and 
thickness, it needs some of those longueuri of narrative which the 
ordinary reader sometimes finds embarrassing in the case of Scott, 
of Thackeray, and even of Dickens. Or let us assume that the 
object in hand k the. portrayal of a given phase of contemporary 
life with all itq thousand and one incidents, with all thorn minutica 
whose infiniterimal differences distinguish one epoch of. the world's 
history from another. The liferary painter of such a period ha* got 
to take a big canvas. He has to he content to oocftpy a good deal of 
time in working out his details. Or, once more, he k thoroughly 
possessed by some lesson or moral he desires to inculcate. So far as 
he k an artist he will not make this too obvious. Ho will put it 
below the surface of his story with a hint here and a hint there, with 
a slow series of evolving incidents leading up to the end, the moral, 
the piece of didacticism whioh k in hk mind. That I take it k how 
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{he novelist works, and the essence of his industry is that he should 
have elbow room. Bat now compare on the other hand the dramatist. 
The one thing he does not possess is time and spaoe. He must make 
his effects sharply and clearly. He cannot afford to be dilatory. 
He must shorten processes, indicate, suggest the various steps and 
present bread and striking results which carry conviction to the eyes 
and mind of the spectator. His method, one would say, is the exact 
antithesis of that of the novelist. What the one con do slowly and 
gradually, the other must do summarily and rapidly. The effects- 
which the one can produce by oarefnl insistence on a series of details, 
the other must present to the eye with a certain sharp abruptness, 
with a certain concentrated dearness, in order to get his spectators in 
the right mood. 

But if the dramatist is going to aooept the influence of the- 
novelist, if he iB going to work with identical methods, is it not 
clear that he is essaying the extraordinarily difficult task of 
translating into odour for the eye what his toother artist portrays as 
ideas for the mind ? Hie modern Social Drama has to give a picture- 
of an ordinaiy life lived under ordinary conditions; it demands a 
careful psychological inquiry, the dissection of motives, the analysis 
of a social problem, the suggestion or the inculcation of a moral. 
Nine men out of ten if asked how all this is to be done, would 
answer without hesitation that it would require a hook of 400 pages. 
And your modem dramatist says Ho, I will give it you in a series 
of pictures lasting two and a-half hours. Is it not inevitable that 
characters will he imperfectly designed, that events will happen 
for which we have not been properly prepared, that we shall 
suddenly find ourselves face to faoe with a crisis we did not anticipate, 
that we shall see the obvious external conditions of a given state or 
episode or conclusion, but be left wondering bow the characters ever 
got there? The dramatist in endeavouring to imitate the procedure 
and aims of the novelist is from this point of view like a mun trying 
to reproduce on aoanvas seven feet by four an opera by Wagner. 

Ho better illustration could be found than the latest specimen of 
the serious Drama, Mr. Pinero’s play of Iri*. The first three 
acts are occupied with the alow and oarefnl elucidation .of the heroine’s 
character, a thing which would he done by a novelist, because be 
has got plenty of space and elbow room, in a series of elaborate 
chapters. But aif a play Iri* has to be brought to a conclusion, 
and suddenly in the last two acts we get to the very aids of her fate. 
Iris the self-indulgent, the weak lover of luxury, the soft, charming, 
backb onel ess heroine is suddenly exchanged for Iris the betrayer, 
Iris the woman who has leapt over all social barriers, Iris the 
mistress of a man she loathes. And what has happened between 
the first three and the last two acts ? Just what would be the most 
interesting part of the story as written in novel form j hut it is 
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absolutely omitted in the play. The heroine is given a rhetorical 
speech in the last aot to explain her decline and tall. That is alL And 
this mixture of the methods of the novelist and the dramatist makes 
the first three acts of the drama somewhat tedious, and the last two 
startling and paradoxical. 

Another reason might be suggested why our moderf drama so 
often strikes one as moving like a blind man in unknown paths. 
The essential conditions of Art as suoh were fixed onoe and 
for all by the Greeks; but there are two forms of modem Art 
which have not got c l assical models. One is Music in all its later 
developments, the other is the modem novel. Think fora moment of 
the extremely divergent and contradictory views which are held as to 
the value and importance, or indeed justification, of 'Wagnerian music. 
It seems a region in which there are no sign-posts, and every man 
is hent on cutting out his own way. But observe how precisely 
the same thing happens also with regard to novels. There were some 
fugitive attempts at something like romances in Alexandrian times, 
just as there were Picaresque novels in the time of Shakespeare. 
But practically it would be true to say that the novel is a modem 
invention, bom from a Teutonic or Germanic soil. To this day, how¬ 
ever, we have no real canons of criticism applicable to it. Nothing is 
clearer than that the novel, as understood by the Latin races, when 
they adopted this style of literature, is different from the novel as it 
was drawn and designed by that curiously self-introspective, gloomy, 
meditative spirit of the Northern raoes. Should the novel preach a 
moral? Can we jhdge a novel from the ethical standpoint, or ought 
we to think only of its artistic sucoess or failure ? In what farm are 
the principles of aesthetics to he applied, for instance, to a novel like 
Sir Richard Calmady ? Can you get to any positive, absolutely 
accepted verdict P And now, in oontrast with music and the novel, 
observe how ourious is the condition of the Modem Drama. For drama, 
at all events, had a olsasicwl model, a very dear, definite scheme of 
artistic principles, established precisely, unequivocally, by the genius of 
the Greek dramatists, and expressed in the criticisms of Aristotle. 
This classical tradition lasted for a great many centuries; only, in fact, 
for the last two and a-half centuries has it been seriously con¬ 
tested. The Latin races, naturally enough, adhered longer than any 
others to those classical traditions and ruleB out of which their own 
civilisation was horn. The Northern races knew nothing of such 
schoolmasters. They attacked things in their own way. What is 
in suocinot fashion the dasaioal ideal of a play P It is this—a 
rounded and perfectly defined pieoe of ait, an episode carried out 
to its logical oondusian, in which the characters ore typical rather 
than individual, and in which, for the most part, poetic justice 
■hall prevail. If a man dies, we know why. If a woman sins, we 
know the consequenoes. And neither the man nor the woman, 
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neither hero or heroine, ia a chance specimen of the human race, 
hut a typical example, so that the lesson may be all the dearer. 
But the modem dramatist has chosen a perfectly different ideal; he 
has aooepted the method, the prooedure, the outlook of the novelist. 
The classical dramatist was, as Lessing said, a'petty Providence, care¬ 
fully seeing that the large ethioal and natural laws should obtain 
in bis seleOted province, just as they obtain in th% world as a 
whole. But if we may judge from the work of Ibsen, of Suder- 
mann, of Hauptmann, there is too muoh artificial completeness 
and smug symmetry in the older dramatic principles., A page is 
to be torn out of life, and you oannot judge of a whole book by 
a page. You must have a faithful transcript, a bit of realism; 
while the principle of classical Art is selection, not photography. 
You must take ordinary characters—not typical, but purely individual 
and accidental. And in this little earner of the world’s great history 
which you are trying so painfully, so faithfully, to eluoidate, you are 
not likely to find many indications of that higher justice, that oonso- 
latory solution of the problem, which only the widest outlook over 
centuries could hope to compass. 

What is the result ? Let a man or a woman, occupied with his 
own or her own immediate, pressing troubles and griefs, enunciate 
views about the world as a whole. Ho we not know the lyrical 
cry, the cri du cceur, the passionate revolt f Is any sorrow like to 
my sorrow? Can there he a Providenoe? Is there an eternal 
Justice ? So, too, in Modem Drama, the handling of social problems, 
as a rule, leads to an impasse. It is all mystery and discouragement. 
We can see no pattern, we hold no guiding blue. The baffling issues 
of life lead to the pessimistic temper, and problem plays are the 
reverse of cheerful. I have no desire to emphasise too muoh this 
modem spirit of querulous complaint I am muoh more interested 
in the singular fact that drama, having an ancient prototype, has 
now fallen under a modem influence, and is for ever oscillating 
between the older ideals and the newer. The dramatic Muse has 
lost bar first husband, and is trying to understand how to live with 
her second. Hence her confusion, her uncertainty, her tentative 
handling, her hesitating conclusions. While the ancient dramatist 
ended on a dear and unmistalrcable note, it might be of disaster or of 
triumph, the modem, putting before the spectator all his own im¬ 
perfect reasonings, finishes with a note of interrogation, does not 
reach an end at all. So long as a man is content to paint what he 
sees with faithful servility, he will always leave us in this quandary. 
He must bring something out of his own genius. For facts ore the 
most useless things in the world. It is the ideas alone which by 
connecting them make them intelligible, the guiding ideas in the 
absence of which each of us in turn is only a blind leader of the blind. 

W. L. Courtney. 



MOROCCO AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 

. * 

Notwithstanding the many important questions whioh agitate the 

publio mind at the present moment, Moroooo still continues to 
occupy a fair share of public attention. The condition of the 
Moorish Empire, which is a standing disgraoe to the present age, 
will ere long be one of the questions which the European Powers 
will have to settle. His Shereefian Majesty is the Sick Man of the 
West. The jealousy of the Great Powers forms the chief support of 
his tottering throne. None of them are prepared, single-handed, to 
interfere in the internal affairs of his empire. Various misleading 
statements hare recently been made with regard to the condition of 
Moroooo and the intentions of some of the Powers, especially 'Franoe 
and Russia, towards that country, which might embarrass the British 
Government in the future. Unfounded suspicion of our neighbour’s 
movements oan only hamper any measure of reform that might he 
urged for the improvement of Moroooo. Jealousy has always been 
the bane of official life in that oonntry, and I think it is a public 
duty to do our utmost to dispel it and endeavour to foster a spirit 
of confidence between the nations interested. I shall therefore en¬ 
deavour within the compass of this article to give a blear view of the 
whole situation. * 

Moroooo holds a peculiar position, both geographically and 
politically. It ocoupies the north-western comer of Africa, on the 
very threshold of Europe, its northern coast facing England’s strong¬ 
hold of Gibraltar, and its eastern frontier bounded by the French 
colony of Algeria. The Empire of Moroooo is only what remains 
of the ancient and powerful Khalifate of the West, which at 
one time menaced the independence .of the Continent of Europe. 
There is now hardly any traoe left of its former glory. The natural 
wealth of the oountrj is unbounded, and if only developed, would 
make Moroooo one of the richest countries of the world. The Saltan 
considers himself to he a mighty monarch. He is Commander of the 
Faithful, and has as such absolute control over the lives and property 
of his subjects, but far all that HU Majesty practically only governs 
about one-half of his Empire. Large tracts are populated by fierce 
and turbulent tribes, who set his governors and tax-gatherers at 
defiance. They only owe him religious allegiance, and this religious 
fanaticism is the sole link whioh holds this tottering fsbrio together. 

There are three European Powers who are principally interested in 
Morooco, vis., England, France and Spain. There are three main 
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reason* why our country takes a deep interest in Morooco. Long ago 
we held Tangier as a British po s s es s io n, since that period we hare 
+,A«m Gibraltar and made it perhaps the strongest fortress in the 
world. It has always been considered the key to the Mediterranean, 
and as it is partly provisioned from Morocco, on that account alone 
that countey is of rital importance to us. Lastly we hayc had the hulk 
of its oammeroe pass through our hands, and although not large, still 
it is worth holding. It ought to he stated to our credit that what¬ 
ever commercial advantages we have gained, we have shared them 
with other nations on the same footing as ourselves. Spain has very 
little commercial interest in Morooco, but she has always considered 
her political claims on that country to stand first. The Moors are the 
ancient foes of the Spaniards rinoe the days that Ferdinand drove 
them from their last stronghold in Granada and confined them for 
ever to their original home in Africa. Fran that period of their 
glorious history the Spaniards have always looked upon themselves as 
the heirs of the inheritance of the Sultan; on that account any inter¬ 
ference on the part of any of the Powers with the independence of 
Moroooo would he bitterly opposed by Spain, who in my opinion 
would not barter away her claim for any amount of dollars. 

We come now to consider the position of France with regard to 
Moroooo. The commercial interest of France stands next to England, 
and riie naturally avails herself of every possible measure to guard 
and promote that trade. Another question of great importance to 
Franoe is the fact that the frontier of her colony of Algeria touches 
that of Moroooo; on this ground rite has a deep interest in Moorish 
affairs. He Eastern boundaries of Morocco are inhabited by 
turbulent tribes who are a continual source of trouble and embarrass¬ 
ment to French officials in governing Algeria. The measures taken 
by Franoe to strengthen her hold upon Moroooo have been watched 
with suspicion and distrust by a certain class of excitable gentlemen. 
Some years ago the late Grand Shereef of Wasan. sought and obtained 
French protection for himself and his people; immediately this act 
was put down as a grand political stroke which was to secure far Franoe 
the preponderating influence at the Sultan’s Court. If such an idea 
had ever been entertained by serious diplomatists, they were much mis¬ 
taken in their calculation. I have heard that the Grand Shereef first 
sought British protection, which was declined and I think rightly so. 
The ShereePi object was entirely of a selfish nature; he wished to bring 
him s elf and his people under French protection in order to evade the 
payment of taxation to the Sultan, which is a very important matter 
in a country where there is no limit to the exaction* of the «tex- 
gatherer. The act of granting protection was really an infringement 
of the sovereignty of the Sultan, and oonld not he calculated to 
increase the influence of France at the Monish Court On the 
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contrary, it would, in my judgment, axouee greater distract of her 
dengue in the minds of Moorish ministers than formerly. 

France, however, gained an advantage in another direction which 
would compensate her to some extent The Grand Shereef of Wazan 
is the head of, a large sect of Mohammedans who are spread over a 
great part of .Northern Morocco and Algeria, and his religious influ¬ 
ence over those turbulent tribes is for greater than could be imagined 
by any one unacquainted with those countries. His presence among 
those fierce people has often done more to cause them to submit to the 
government than a whole army. On this ground alone France has 
found the Grand Shereef of the greatest service in certain districts of 
Algeria where the Kabyles are frequently in revolt. There are always 
many rumours afloat regarding the designs of Franoe on Morocco. 
A recent scare on this question occurred on account of the movements 
of French troops on the Moorish frontiers which culminated in the 
occupation of Tow&t; hut this step is neither a menace to European 
interests nor the integrity of Morocco. This important oasis of the 
Sahara was occupied by Franoe with a view to secure the trade route 
to the Western Soudan, so important to the commerce of Algeria. 
She has been taking similar measures in Adrar, an oasis in the 
Western Sahara, but this mission has met with disaster. I was 
shown, many years ago, a French partition map of Morocco which 
generously gave to England the whole of Morocco north of Fez, and 
to the French the whole of the country southward. This was really 
the work of the fertile brain of a political schemer, which no serious 
public man in France would entertain for a moment. There can he 
no doubt that the Moors would be much better under French rule 
than they ore in their present condition, but the transfer is politically 
impossible under present circumstances. The conquest of Algeria 
has cost France much blood and treasure, and has been a heavy load 
on her Budget. Such a course on the part of France would arouse 
the determined opposition of England, and probably other European 
Powers. Such a step would undoubtedly be confronted by Spanish 
pride and valour, which would form almost an insuperable barrier. 

It is freely admitted that Franoe watcheB with jealous eyes all that 
is passing in. Moroooo. I have had personally a fair illustration of 
this. Several French warships visited at various periods the settle¬ 
ment which I founded at Cape Juby cm the southern frontier of 
Morocco. In 1894 a gunboat was specially sent to examine our 
station. This sudden appearance of a French gunboat caused me 
some surprise at the time, as our place was a peaceable settlement for 
the purposes of trade, and could notin any ahape or form be a menace 
to Franoe or any other power. The facts were that at time I 
had constructed a small battery at Gape Juby an which I mounted 
7-pounder steel guns for our defenoe against certain tribee who had 
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been sent against ns by the Moorish Government. I afterwards 
found out that this ample defensive measure had been greatly mag¬ 
nified by certain violent sections of the Paris press. It was stated 
seriously that I was mating at Cape Juby a seoond Gibraltar for 
England, and that at a point whenoe we could menace the southern 
frontiers of, Morocco surd Algeria. A French official afterwards 
informed me that ths'r visit was made at the request of the French 
Government in order that the Commander’s report from the spot 
might satisfy an excitable section of Frenchmen, who are always 
suspicious of England and a source of embarrassment to their own 
Government. 

From these various considerations it is not surprising that Euro¬ 
pean Powers interested in Morocco should watch each other with a 
certain amount of suspicion, but it would be quite wrong to ascribe 
this to an intention on the part of any of them to take possession, or 
any deep laid scheme for that object. This view seems to be con¬ 
firmed by the recent declaration of French policy in the Chamber of 
Deputies, when it was made blear that the sole object of the French 
Government was to consolidate and develop its present possessions 
and not to expand. Some recent writers have magnified far beyond 
what it deserves the recent establishment of a Russian Legation at 
Tangier. It has been insinuated that this step was taken at the 
request of France, for the purpose of upsetting British influence in 
Morocco while she was engaged in South Africa. It was pointed 
out that Russia has no commercial interests in Morocco save the 
protigei she may take under her care. This 'is a game all the 
Powers have hem playing far years. The United States have no 
commercial interests in Moroooo, yet that great Republic has been 
represented in that Empire for a very long period. Spain and 
Portugal have very little commercial interest, yet they have Lega¬ 
tions in Morocco. The presence of a Russian Minister in Morocco 
does not menace England any more than the minister of that oountry 
at the Court of St James. Russia has a perfect right to send a 
minister wherever she pleases. Our duty is simply to look after 
our own interests while acting fairly to our neighbours. 

I do not for a moment believe that France and Russia have put 
their heads together with a view to create difficulties for us in 
Morocco, nnleas they were farced by the mare violent parties in the 
two countries. It is with much pain that I observe a oertain section 
of the Continental press endeavouring to embroil England with 
France for their own selfish ends. The gutter press of Paris is fsd 
by our enemies in other countries, who fan the flames of suspicion, 
jealousy and distrust. France has always been in the van of 
civilisation, and ought not to be confounded with the scurrilous press 
which is the enemy of what is good and stable in their own and 
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other countries. There are extremists in every country against whose 
irresponsible language and violenoe we have to guard ourselves. 

In tire midst of these conflicting elements the safest course to 
pursue regarding Moorish affairs is a frank and conciliatory policy. 
During the long tenure of office by the late Sir John H. D. Hay in 
Moroooo his whole efforts were directed towards maintaining the 
ttatiu quo, anct I expect his successors have upheld the same prin¬ 
ciples. There is one weak point in this policy, in my opinion, which 
is painfully seen in Morocco. It does not appear that any drastio 
reforms oau take plaoe under it. The Sultan's advisers are astute 
enough to know the polity pursued by European Powers; they are 
well aware that these Powers are jealous of each other, and they use 
every means to foster this spirit in order that they may oppress the 
Moors according to their will. On this aooount Morocco is about the 
worst governed oountry in any part of the world; its present con¬ 
dition is a disgrace to the civilised nations of Europe. An attempt 
was made some twenty years ago to mend matters, and a conference 
was held in Madrid resulting in some improvement. It had, how¬ 
ever, one mischievous effect—it confirmed a system of protection 
which is a standing disgraoe to all the Powers concerned. No actual 
attempt has yet been made to wipe it out; though the British 
Government have, in deference to publio opinion, modified it to some 
extent. 

It is wonderful what beneficial changes could be brought about in 
Morocco if the Powers were only united. We have had an illustra¬ 
tion of this latety j the judicial administration of Morocco is the 
most arbitrary and corrupt of almost any country in the world. I 
have already stated that the Sultan is the supreme lord of the lives 
and properties of his subjects. This is often brought vividly to their 
doors. Any Moor, however exalted, may be seized at any time, on 
any pretext whatever, and sent to a loathsome dungeon without trial 
or any food or water, except what is given by the charitable, and 
these poor creatures often die of starvation and disease. Many 
philanthropic people in England take a deep interest in the poor 
Moorish prisoners. The Howard Association took the matter up 
with energy. It made several representations to the British end 
other Governments on behalf of the suffering Moors. This is a 
question in which the British Legation has constantly taken an interest. 
Sir A. Nioolson, the present British Minister in .Tangier, with great 
skill and tact, united all the European Powers together in order to pu,t 
pressure on tee Sultan, so that His Majesty might be compelled to 
improve the prisons and prisoners throughout the empire. It was the 
first time, I think, that the representatives of the Powers were united 
with regard to Moroooo. If this joint demand of the Powers was 
made by a single nation, it would have been unheeded, but being a 
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united demand it ma aooeded to at onoe. The Sultan commanded 
that all prisoners should be supplied regularly with food and water, 
and that all the prisons should be cleaned and whitewashed through¬ 
out the empire. This was a great reform accomplished by one stroke, 
though it will still require vigilance on the part of the representatives 
of the Powpn, in case matters may lapse into their oft state again. 

Another important consideration with regard to Morocco is the 
commercial development of its enormous resources. The British 
Treaty of Commerce dates as far baok aa 1856, and the conditions 
then established are practically the same now. Sir -Euan Smith 
made on unsuccessful attempt to negotiate a new Treaty a few yean 
ago, since then the question has lain dormant. For this reason the 
trade of Moroooo, which roundly amounts to about three millions a 
year, has remained almost stationary. Our share is probably less 
than it was at one time. This oannot for a moment be attributed to 
the intrigues of Foreign Powers, or that our influence is less than 
formerly at the Sultan’s Court. It is really due to the apathy of the 
British Government, and the fiscal arrangements prevailing in the 
Moorish Empire. Free trade has never taken any root in Moroooo. 
The Sultan and his advisers are strong protectionists, the imports are 
regulated by a duty of 8 per cent ad valorem, but the exports are 
subject to suoh enormous duties that no development can take place. 
Other important articles are prohibited altogether, except under 
special licence from the Sultan. Foreigners are not permitted to 
acquire land or houses in any part of Moroooo with the exception of 
Tangier. No railways are allowed to be made, nor can the 
minand wealth of the country be touched, so that foreign capital 
cannot flow into tile country for the development of any enterprise. 
Several attempts were made to establish hanks, bnt with little 
success. There is no Moorish Loan wanted, so that these institutions 
exist only to aid the oammaroe of the country. 

It is true that France, Germany, and other countries have been 
pushing their own interests in every possible way. They take a 
paternal interest in their merchants, bnt the British Government 
do not assist to the same extent. The keen competition of foreign 
traders naturally affects British trade. Many of our merchants in that 
country complained to me that England had no commercial attach^ 
in Morocco, which they considered a serious drawback to British trade. 
I had a talk on this very subject with Sir E. Satow, while he was 
Minister in Tangier. & remarked that a commercial attache would 
he of great importance, and suggested that I should have an interview 
with the officials at the Foreign Office. On my arrival in England 
I called on Sir Thomas Sanderson, and laid the matter before him. 
While he did not deny that sash an appointment might be advan¬ 
tageous, he pointed oat that there were no funds available for the 
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purpose. X remarked that surely they could obtain about £700 
a year far such an important objeot. Sir Thomas suggested that 
I should speak to Sir William Haroourt, who was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the subject, but X feared that my influenoe 
with that great financier would not induce him to unloose the 
strings of the pdblio purse for the benefit of British trade in Moroooo. 
Sir John Bay stated to me that the British Government seemed 
to be always indifferent to the commercial development of Morocco; 
during his official career he had sent many proposals which he 
asserted were, pigeon-holed at the foreign Office. Thece views 
appeared in a letter of mine to The Times as far back as 1884. 

In reviewing the whole situation in Moroooo it seems to me that 
the trne and safest policy that ought to be pursued with regard to 
that country is the maintenance of Moroooo as an independent State. 
This is the most desirable course in every way. A large amount of 
jealousy would disappear, and the door would be opened for material 
and social development. The inhabitants of Moroooo are a fine race, 
naturally intelligent and lovers of independence, and certainly not 
unfriendly to this country. It is the official life of Morocco that is 
corrupt, and it would require to be uprooted before] any prosperity 
or improvement could follow. Before such a measure oould be 
carried out, the Powers would have to unite and bring their united 
influence to bear on the Sultan, who would certainly yield to the man¬ 
date of the Christian Powers of Europe, and allow the administration 
of his Empire to be modelled in oonfonnity with western civilisation. 
It cannot he expected that this desirable result would be 
achieved by a stroke of the pen; it is by patience and conciliation 
that it can be accomplished. Surely it is time that the Powers 
of Europe who are interested in Moroooo should cast aside the 
jealousy, suspicion and distrust which have been for so many 
years and are now the disturbing influences in the political life of 
Tangier, and set earnestly to work to devise plans by which Moroooo 
may be brought under the b lessin gs of modem civilisation and good 
government. It is far from a hopeless task; it is well worthy of the 
earnest consideration of European statesmen. If these measures, 
which I have indicated and which are so much desired by the well- 
wishers of Moroooo, axe carried oat, it will redound to the credit of 
Christendom and it will raise the crumbling Empire of Moroooo to a 
state of material and social prosperity, and gain the lmKsg gratitude 
of the Moon who are now groaning under the bed of the 
oppressor. 


Dokaud Mackkxxik. 
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Is the Nqyember number of the Nineteenth Century there was pub- 
liahed an urgent appeal to the Government to put into foroe the Militia 
Ballot, which, as it was pointed out, could be done without any 
legislation, either by omitting a few words from the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Act, or by passing an Order in Council suspend¬ 
ing the operation of the Suspension Act. So resolute is the nation 
to proride the requisite armed forces for the defence of the Empire, 
that there can be no doubt that one or other of the above alterna¬ 
tives should be adopted, if it can be onoe shown that the result would 
be to make ns mare formidable in war and better able to defend our 
country and our great possessions over seas. 

Let os then in the first place examine the arguments in favour of 
enforcing the Militia Ballot, arguments which are numerous, cogent, 
and not to be lightly ignored, assuming that the premises on which 
they are founded can he proved to be sound. These arguments I 
shall endeavour to summarise as briefly as possible from the extracts 
given in the article in favour of the imposition of the ballot to which 
I have already referred. 

Mr. Brodriok has stated that his adhesion to the voluntary system 
is strictly limited hy our ability to obtain under it a force with which 
our military authorities can satisfy the Government that they have 
sufficient troops to resist invasion and can maintain them to their 
satisfaction. Colonel Sir Q. S. Clarice, an authority whom all will 
respect, believes that a national British force obtained by the ballot 
could be rendered formidable to the last degree, and would therefore 
raise the strength of the Militia to some 200,000 men, organising them 
in eighteen infantry divisions, with a due proportion of field and garrison 
artillery. He point* out further that the voluntary system has 
broken down, aa proved by the large deficiency in the enrolled 
establishment of our farces, both regular and auxiliary, and suggests 
that “ the moderate number of men voluntarily enlisted or chosen by 
lot from all ranks of the people, would then, during five years' service, 
secure a compulsory holiday at the expense of the country. They 
would not be imprisoned in barracks. They would learn habits of 
discipline and of order, which would increase their value in the 
labour market." Mr. Sidney Low makes use of similar arguments, 
pointing out that the voluntary system has broken down, and that 
these is nothing degrading or un-English in requiring every oitixen 
of a free oountry to be educated to the use of arms. These arguments 
are also adopted by Mr. Henry Birchenough, who admits the objee- 
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tions to oompulaoiy life in barraoks, and wishes to call gradually into 
existenoe a nation trained to arms. He also admires the maimer in' 
whioh Germany has made her army not only a perfect instrument of 
national defence, bat also a great school of physical training and 
moral discipline, and looks forward to the day when compulsory 
military training will be insisted on in the interest of pnblio health 
and national well-bong. 

Sir Robert Giffen is rather inclined to favour oonscription in some 
form, on the ground that all young men as they reach the age of 
twenty-two should have qualified themselves to perform military 
servioe, if medically fit, arguing that in this manner we should have 
suoh large numbers of men with military training that the entire 
Regular Army and Reserves could be spared at need, in some form or 
other, for foreign service, and Colonel Lonsdale Hale insists that 
universal liability for home defence must be the foundation stone of 
the home defence organisation, selection by ballot for the Militia, 
the means of obtaining the units, the quotas being regulated by 
the population. Dr. Conan Doyle follows in the same sense, insisting 
that “ if the Regular Army is to be set free for the service of the Empire, 
it can only be safely done by making ourselves invulnerable at home. 
There is only one way in which this can be effected, and that is by 
the enforcement of the Militia Ballot for home defence. The introduc¬ 
tion of the Militia Ballot would furnish a most powerful weapon for 
strengthening the 'Volunteers, as exemption from the ballot might 
be granted to those men who undertook to make themselves efficient 
and to remain in thdoorps five years.” 

I think that I have above fairly summarised the arguments which 
are used by the advooates far the introduction of the Militia Ballot; 
if these arguments he examined, it will be seen that they may be 
roughly grouped under the following heads:— 

(a) The only means of obtaining a force equal to resisting 
invasion. 

(£) Necessary owing to the voluntary syBtem having broken 
down. 

(c) Useful owing to the habits of discipline and order which 

would he learnt while in the Militia. 

(d) Necessary in order to free the Regular Army for foreign 
service. 

(f) Would be a useful weapon to farce men into the Volunteers. 

Let us now examine these ’arguments. Hint, as regards the 
question of invasion: surely we ere not going to take such a step as 
the introduction of the Militia Ballot in order to enable us to resist 
invasion, unless we are first convinced that there is a reasonable pos¬ 
sibility of our possible or probable enemies attempting to invade us. 
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Is there then any suoh reasonable possibility P I should say moat 
certainly not, so long as our fleets are in a position to obtain and keep 
the command of the sea. I admit readily that if ear Navy is unequal 
to tins task, it is quite on the oaxds that an enemy, oonfident in the 
might of its army, might attempt to hasten the conclusion of the war 
by invadigg ns, which they would be able to do at 'their leisure, our 
fleet having been destroyed. In suoh a case I fear that the ballot-raised 
Militia would prove a very poor shield. In fact I can hardly agree 
that it would be worth while to introduce such a novelty as the ballot 
into our military system solely in view of such a contingency. 
According to Sir G. S. Clarke the strength of the Militia would merely 
he increased by 100,000 men at the outside by the imposition of the 
ballot; is it credible that these 100,000 militiamen axe going to 
turn the scale in our favour in the case of a deliberate invasion by 
one or more of the great military Powers of the Continent? For if 
we are to assume that our fleet is to be defeated and driven from the 
seas as a prelude to any possible invasion, it is only reasonable to 
assume that we dull be at war with a coalition of two or mare great 
Powers. 

But many people argue that we may be invaded even though our 
fleet retain the command of the sea. It is assumed in some quarters 
that our fleet will be “ decoyed ” away, leaving our coasts free to our 
enemies, and that they will promptly take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity to pour great armies into this country. I for one cannot 
believe that any enemy would be so insane as to risk a great army on 
the chance of our superior fleet—superior, for If inferior it oould be 
beaten in fair fight and there would be no necessity to decoy it away— 
being so deluded as to abstain from all interference with so pro¬ 
tracted and difficult an operation as the embarkation and disembark¬ 
ation of a great army with all its stores. Moreover, apart from this, 
there is no European Power, save ourselves, who could lay their 
hands on the shipping which would be required to convey a great 
host, even from the Continental ports to our shores. They might be 
able to find shipping enough to cany a raiding force, adventured for 
the sole purpose of inflicting “ moral and material damage ” upon us, 
with no idea of ever withdrawing that force to their own shore*, or of 
endeavouring to keep open communications between that raiding 
farce and the land from which it sailed. Such an attempt would be 
within the hounds of possibility, but it would be an easy matter to 
take measure* to deprive any attempt to raid in this fashion of any but 
file remotest prospects of success, sad it is not often that belligerents 
embark on sa enterprise from the commencement doomed to 
failure. Brother would they wait to see the upshot of the naval 
struggle, for we may rest assured that we shall not find ourselves at 
war with any Power on the continent of Europe till that Power 
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believes that either alonear with the help of an ally it 'will bo able to 
deprive ns of the command of the ses*. 

There is yet another situation in which some hold that invasion 
will he possible. It is argued that we may suoeeed in defeating in 
action the battle-fleets of our enemy, but that the victors may be so 
badly damaged as to be unable to keep the seas till they bpve under* 
gone a lengthy process of repair in our ports. Even supposing that 
this be possible, is it reasonable to suppose that an enemy, heavily 
defeated on the sea, would at once proceed to initiate an enormous 
enterprise, depending for its success on uninterrupted access to our 
shores f This appears to me to be wholly incredible. It is also 
impossible to conceive that any successful naval action, however hotly 
contested, would leave ns, even for a tune, without at least the nucleus 
of a naval force superior to anything which our defeated foe oould 
produoe, and daily growing in strength owing to the extent of our 
vast resources in naval arsenals and dockyards. . In short, it appears 
to me that the possibility of sttooeesfnl invasion binges entirely, on the 
command of the sea. So long as ws retain co mman d of the sea the 
danger of invasion may he disregarded; so soon as we lose it we are 
undone, whether we are invaded or not Even on the assu mp tion, 
that we lose the command of the sea, are invaded, and suooeed in 
repelling invasion, we shall in the end be but little if at all better off. 
For the foe, withdrawing his shattered army of invasion, will oontent 
himself with starving us into a condition in which any terms will be 
acceptable to us. Therefore, our safeguard against successful in¬ 
vasion lies not in out Militia but in our Navy. In this I can find no- 
argument to indnoe me to weloome the Militia Ballot. 

The next argument is that the Militia Ballot is necessary, owing to 
the voluntary system having broken down. This argument is rather, 
to my mind, an argument in favour of recasting our whole system 
than of adhering to the existing system fortified by compulsion. It 
is perfectly true that we are unable by the voluntary system to 
maintain an army of upwards of 800,000 men, including Milit ia, 
Yeomanry and Volunteers. Before having reooume to compulsion 
to make good the deficit, we would do well to reflect whether it ia 
advisable, under the ciroumstanoea, to attempt to mainta i n so large a 
force. Moreover, it is essential that we should not lose sight of the 
fact that it is universally admitted that it would be impossible to ubs 
compulsion to fill the ranks of our Regular Army, liable to serve 
abroad in time of pesos; admitting this, would we not be wise to 
pause and to consider whether the adoption of the Militia Ballot 
might not make it more difficult even than it ia at present to keep 
up the establishment of our Regular Amyl To double, as is 
proposed, the establishment of the Militia, while insisting on not less 
than five yearn’ servioe in that faros, would obviously about double 
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the number of Militia recruits which would be annually required, and 
though a considerable number of the men obtained by the ballot 
would, under no mroumstanoes, have gone into the Regular Army, I 
think we must admit that it is quite possible that without the ballot 
a considerable number of them might have drifted in that direction. 
Of oourse,«I assume it will still be open to them to. do so, and the 
damage to our recruiting resources may be insignificant; but it 
would not be wise to overlook the faot that there is a certain risk of 
the introduction of the Militia Ballot prejudicially affecting recruiting 
far the Regular Army. 

Again, is it not possible that the Volunteer farce competes in the 
recruiting market against both the Regular Army and tire Militia ? 
Recollect that the Volunteers of to-day are recruited from a vastly 
different social class from the Volunteers of 1859. In fact, with the 
exception of some of the mack London oorps, the majority of Volunteer 
battalions are recruited from precisely the same classes which furnish 
recruitt both to the Regular Army and the Militia. Our Volunteer force 
now numbers close on 300,000 men, yet the advocates for the Militia 
Ballot have so little confidence in the military value of this great force 
that they are unable to feel safe against invasion till they have, by 
the enforcement of the ballot, raised the Militia to a strength of 
200,000 men. 

Under the ctroumstanoee I must confess that I would either make 
the Volunteers really efficient for war, providing them with field 
artillery, and giving them a real and workable military organisation 
in higher units than brigades, or I would disbond all who would not 
be required far mere garrison duties in war time; that is to say, all 
hut a small proportion of the infantry and the garrison artillery. 
Either course would be logical; our present policy of maintaining a 
huge foroe which cannot be pretended to be really efficient for war 
does not commend itself to common sense. In either eventuality, I 
do not believe that the Militia Ballot would he needed. It would 
certainly not be needed if, in addition to the foroe of over 100,090 
Militia whom we can get without the ballot, we oould put into the 
field even 150,000 really efficient Volunteers; and were the bulk of 
the Volunteers disbanded, I do not believe that we should find it 
difficult to reoruit the lfilitia up to an establishment of upwards of 
200,000 man. Therefore, if the voluntary system has broken down, 
it is only beoatAe we have been expecting from it more than is 
required from the situation in which we stand as a great Sea-Power, 
isolated by the sea from the possibility of being attacked on land. 

As to the argument that it is advisable to introduce the Militia 
Ballot because of the habits of discipline and order which would he 
learnt while in the Militia, I must oonfeee that I am somewhat 
soeptioal aa to the value of the moral training whioh could be given 
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to young men for a month in the year only during five yean, 
especially when we are told that it ia not proposed to imprison them 
in barracks. Mr. Birchenongh assert* that one of the most 
objectionable features in the foreign system is barrack life, and he 
does not see why that should be essential to effective military 
training. This depends entirely on the previous training of the 
recruit The slum-bred recruit, who may have been at a loose-end 
1 and a ne’er-do-weel all bis life, cannot be brought effectively under 
military discipline unless he is kept under rigorous supervision in 
barracks. This dose supervision will not be necessary in the case of 
the respectably brought up lad, who has been taught habits of 
obedience and cleanliness in bis home and at school. But surely all 
will be fish to the net of the Militia Ballot 01 are the scallywags and 
ne’er-do-weels to be allowed to go free for fear of corrupting the 
remainder P I fear that the Militia training proposed would do 
very little to inculcate habits of order and discipline. In fact, it 
would be precisely the same as the existing Militia training*, and I 
am not aware that employers show any preference for hands who 
have served in the Militia, owing to their being more orderly and 
more used to discipline. Mr. Birchenough speaks of the German 
army as being not only a perfect instrument of national defence, but 
also a great school of physical training and moral discipline, and 
appears to think that we should he able to make of our ballot- 
recruited Militia a similar moral and physical training-school for the 
nation at large. This is an idle dream. In the German army the 
recruit is subjected for three years to the most rigorous and iron 
discipline, a discipline which is, to our ideas, in many respects 
positively brutal and almost degrading. I do not understand that 
any one proposes to introduce a system even remotely approaching 
this into our Militia, even on the introduction of the ballot, and I 
very much doubt if any system much milder would produce equally 
valuable results. 

It is also argued that it is neoessary to adopt the Militia Ballot in 
order to free the Beg alar Army and the Reserves for foreign service. 
But surely they are free for foreign service now. When the present 
war broke out wc sent to South Africa as many men as we thought 
were necessary, and when events proved that we had under- estimated 
the numbers required, we sent as many more as we had, no regular 
troops ultimately being left in the country except those who were 
unfit, owing to their youth or their physical condition, to serve 
abroad. That ia to say, we did not retain any regular troops in this 
oountry, beyond the reserve regiments—a mere handful— enrolled to 
quell the alarm of an uninstructed populace, because we felt the co un tr y 
would not be sefe without them. If the Militia Ballot had been in 
existence when this war began, we should have sent to South Airioa 
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precisely the same number of regular troops, no more and no less. 
If any of the European Powers bad thought that in the absenoe of 
our Regular Army an opportunity for invading us might he found, 
our fleet would speedily have undeoeived them, and if our fleet had 
been beaten, we would have lost our Empire whether we had one or 
two hunffiftd thousand Militiamen in arms in this country. 

But it may he argued that we may have some day to fight a foe 
more formidable both in a naval and military sense than the Boers 
—and in that case we shall find it impossible to denude the country 
of regular troops unless our Auxiliary forces are equal to the task of 
defeating the invader. 

Personally, I do not see that the case would be in any way 
altered; bo long as our navy is superior we shall be safe from 
invasion; so soon as it is destroyed we are undone in any ease. 
Moreover, the fact appears to be very generally overlooked that we 
shall be unable, whatever may be our desire, to denude this country 
of regular troops until our navy has obtained the upper hand. In 
fact, till we have proved our right to the command of the seas our 
army will be of necessity imprisoned within these islands ; as soon 
as our fleet has proved that it retains its ancient superiority, we shall 
be able to transport our army to whatever part of the world we wish, 
and at the same time all risk of invasion disappears. Therefore, I 
am not impressed by the argument that the Militia Ballot is neces¬ 
sary in order to free the army far service abroad. 

As for the last argument, that the ballot would enable us to force 
more men into the Volunteers, I think that this deserves oven less 
consideration. Our Volunteers are either efficient for war or they 
are not; if they are efficient, surely we have quite as many as we 
require. If they are not efficient, I see no advantage in adding to 
their number, especially if we are at the same time to double the 
strength of the Militia. 

There is yet another argument in favour of the ballot, to my mind 
the most cogent of all, which is to the effect that by using the ballot 
to doable the strength of the Militia we shall thereby double the 
number of trained men On whom we can call for as si s t a n ce, in case 
of emergency, to fill up the ranks of our army fighting abroad. It 
is quite true that this would certainly follow on the introduction of 
the ballot and the consequent doubling of the strength of the Militia, 
but it does not im p ress me aa a statesmanlike policy to double the 
strength of a force only liable to service at home in the hope that 
we may thereby obtain trained men willing, in time of need, to serve 
abroad. Rather should we endeavour to give all our male population 
adequate military training and to increase the strength of our regular 
r e s er ves, for we would thus be able to dispose of a fores on tire 
numerical strength of which we could absolutely rely, instead of having 
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to make plans based on a mere guess at tbe number of Militiamen who 
might, in certain contingencies, elect to volunteer for foreign service. 

It is a trite saying that suooessful waj must be prepared for in 
time of peace, but no preparation worthy the name can be made 
where there is.no possible way of estimating with accuracy the 
strength of the forces of which you will be able to dispqje, Where 
one has to rely on estimates of numbers based on mere guess weak, 
one’s plans are bound to be very sketohy and liable to modification at 
the last moment, a prospect which I am fairly confident would not 
appeal to the scientific soldiers of modem Europe. It will of course 
he urged that we must make the best of the forces at our disposal, 
and that, as the voluntary system has broken down, it is clear that 
we cannot obtain from it men in sufficient numbers to carry on a 
prolonged campaign abroad. To this I reply that it will be time 
enough to assert that the voluntary system has broken down when 
we have tried to form a second-class reserve and failed in our attempt. 
As everyone knows, our existing reserve is not a re se rv e at all, but 
consists merely of men of tire first line who are permitted to go to 
civil life on prolonged furlough. We are unable to mobilise a tingle 
unit for service without recalling these men to the colours. Of real 
reserves, of men to fill the gaps and supply the waste of war, we have 
none. I do not believe that we should find any difficulty in inducing 
the vast majority of recruits to enlist for twelve years servioe, seven 
with the colours and five in the first-class reserve, as now, and ten 
years in the seoond-dass reserve in addition, thus rendering the 
average soldier liable to recall to the colours in time of national 
emergency up to the age of forty years. It has hem calculated that 
we might in this manner obtain a second-class reserve of at least 
150,000 trained men at a very insignificant oost. Had this reserve 
been in existence when the South African war broke out, it would not 
have been necessary to invite either Yeomanry, Militia, or Volunteers 
to serve in South Africa. When this experiment has been tried and 
failed, I shall he ready to admit that the voluntary system has broken 
down. 

Meanwhile may I implore those who are so ready to come forward 
with scheme; fear national defence not to allow themselves to he 
deluded by false analogies between our position and that of the 
military Powers of the Continent, hut to keep ever before them the 
foot that the navy, and the navy alone, guarantees these island s 
against invasion and this Empire against destruction. Of the 
intolerable annoyance whioh would he caused by the attempt to put 
the ballot, with its many inconveniences and inequalities, into practioe 
I say nothing, though in this alone I believe very strong arguments 
against its adoption would he found. 


W. E. Gaikkks. 



THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE SCOTTISH 
TEMPERAMENT. 

Like the popular oonoeption of the original mission of Christianity, 
the phrase which is generally given as a condensation of Soottiah 
national characteristics is based upon an inoorrect translation. The- 
proclamation which the shepherds heard on the plains of Bethlehem, 
was one not of “ Peace on earth, good will to men,” but of “ Peace 
on earth to men of God’s will.” George Buchanan did not compli¬ 
ment his countrymen on the perfirtidum ingenium Scotorum, but 
complained of their preefertida ingenia —the impatience whiob, impell¬ 
ing them to throw away their advantages of position that they 
might fight the English in the open, lost them the Battle of 
Hodden, as it had lost them many an engagement before, and as it 
subsequently lost them the Battle of Dunbar. And very much os 
Christendom, during all the centuries of its existence, has been 
trying to live np to its own misconstrued ideal, only to find that 
“ millennium ” and “ mirage ” are synonymous, and that not peace- 
bat a sword is reserved for other than “ men of God’s will,” Scot¬ 
land has been striving by “ discipline,” by dogmatic religion, by 
preaching down its heart with the maxims of prudence, to keep 
within the entrenchments of perfertidum ingenium, only to sally 
abroad and waste its strength in preefertida ingenia. The history of 
the country, at least since the Union of the Crowns, is strewn with 
the wreckage of energy. The Union seemed to justify the plunge- 
of Scotland into the race for the world’s commerce. That plunge was 
taken under the direction of one of the most inventive of Anglo- 
Saxon brains. Yet it ended in the disaster of the Darien Expedition, 
which was exactly two centuries too soon, in the impoverishment of 
Scotland and in a revival of the hatred to England, but for which- 
history would have been spared the folly and missed the now some¬ 
what besmirched romance of the Jacobite Risings. The Darien 
Expedition bos been repeated in the failure of the Douglas and 
Heron Bank—which ruined the majority of the landowners in three 
counties in the eighteenth century—and in the collapses, oftener 
than not associated, with swindling, of apparently prosperous indi¬ 
viduals and companies, that have occurred at intervals up to the 
present day, startling sober Englishmen into an impression that 
Scottish honesty and Soottiah caution have both gone by the hoard. 

The Union of the Legislatures gave greater scope than even the 
Union of the Crowns to the national perfertidum ingenium, and, of 
course, it ran riot in prer/ervida ingenia. It permitted of a carnival 
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of “ Scottish manners, Scottish religion, and Scottish drink.” Above 
all things, it rendered possible the triumph of the Kirk and of the 
Anti-Kirk. It made Presbyterianism the established religion in 
Scotland, and gave the advanced or fanatical section of Presbyterian¬ 
ism—known aa the “Wild West Whigs” or “the Sectaries”— 
a ohanoe of paying off bid scores and avenging the persecutions of 
their predecessors, the men of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Inw and Government were too powerful to permit them to follow up 
the “ killing time ” of Claverhouse and Lauderdale with a “ killing 
time ” of then? own in which the shortest of shrifts would have been 
given alike to Episcopalians and to “Moderate,” and therefore 
backsliding, Presbyterians. But although there is good reason to 
believe that, like the Jaoobins in Pranoe, they were always in a 
minority, they were able to dominate Scottish life to a much greater 
extent than ever did the early Protestant Reformers, who, indeed, if 
Knox is to he taken as an example, took a comparatively genial 
view of human pleasure and frailty. They successfully tabooed art, 
literature, and oonviviality. Mr. Graham, the latest and incomparably 
the liveliest historian of eighteenth century Sootland, describes their 
attempt to rule the country according to their ideas as a “ clumsy 
theocracy.” The theocracy may have been clumsy, hut it came 
nearer perfection than anything else 'of the kind, even in Nev 
England. Jonathan Edwards himself, in the finest frenzy of his 
conception of Hell, never attained the superb literality of the 
forgotten Donaldsop in his Toothpick for Swearers, published in 
1697 . 

“ Hot burning coals of juniper shall be 
Thy bed in doom, and there to cover thee 
A quilt of boiling brimstone thou must take 
And wrap thee in, till thou foil payment make. 

, Thy bead, thy ears, thy nose, tby eye. 

Thy every member shall tormented be 
Apart, and such exquisite tortures fill 
Each joint as would great Leviathan kill." 

But, of oourse, the perfcrcidum ingenium led to the usual excesses— 
to what the good, shrewd, although appallingly introspective, Boston 
considered the “ leap from' Abraham’s bosom into Delilah’s lap,” to 
the lecherous hypocrisy of Holy Willie* to the defiant practical 
amorism which found its kindliest and most artihtio expressi on in 
Burns’s "Weloosne” and “Court of Equity.” Yet the “clumsy 
theocracy ” would not have lasted so long as it did had not the 
serious laymen of the country constituted the eldership, and formed, 
indeed, its magna pan. In all diatribes against Scottish religious 
fanaticism it is always safe to read “ Kirk-session ” for “ Kirk.” 

Yet the Union of the Legislatures brought the triumph of the 
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Anti-Kirk as well as the triumph of the Kirk in its train. Before 
then, as Defoe notes, the more far-seeing merchants of Glasgow had 
discovered that their port was nearer Virginia than was London. 
When the crushing of the ’45 gave Sootlandpeace and time to develop 
the mineral resources of Lanarkshire, the perftrvidu m ingenium came 
away with a rush, and the sleepy little academic village on the Clyde, 
whose praises were in the months of all English travellers, made 
speed to become the second city and the third port in the Kingdom. 
Again, of oourse, there were excesses. The country surged into 
Glasgow and the oongeries of unlovely Black Country towns of 
which it became the centre. The result was the creation of the 
most hideous slums in Great Britain, or perhaps the world, where 
disease, death, and drink hold sway, and where decency is unknown. 
The Kirk was unprepared to meet the rush, which was indeed 
a negation of its favourite dootrine that the first duty of man is to 
prepare not for this world but the next. After a gallant stand 
under the late—and still in many respects great—Dr. Chalmers, it 
succumbed. The usual c om p r omise has been arranged. What was 
once accounted as the Anti-Kirk now “ runs ” the Kirk. Practically 
all the Scottish Churches—certainly the Dissenting Churches, both 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian—are supported by the wealthy 
middle-class. And by them; say the “churchless” pariahs of the 
slums, who are beginning to find in the Socialism of The Clarion a 
substitute for religious dogma and even far whisky, the gospel of self- 
sacrifice is preached to the rich at the poor. 

And now another change is coming over the national tempera¬ 
ment ; the success and the character of the recent Glasgow Exhibition 
show that it has been already in large measure effected. In days 
when Presbyterian ministers hulked as largely in Scottish life 
generally as they do now only in the annals of Thrums and 
Drumtochty, when sermon-tasting was one of the supreme delights 
of life, it was the hospitable habit of a Glasgow merchant to take bis 
English visitors and business correspondents of a Sunday to hear his 
favourite preacher, and when they came out of church to ask them 
triumphantly, “Can you hate that?” Glasgow is now entitled to 
go a step farther, and to ask the world confidently of an Exhibition 
which, if it has not been of “record” dimensions, has had a 
“record” attendance, and, may yet he proved to have a “record ” 
surplus, “ Can yoh bate that f ” in up-to-dateness of machinery, in 
music, in art, in tea-shops, nay, even in weather.* But above all 
things the Exhibition was notable as being the carnival of the 
“typical” and dominating Scottish temperament, as that ia heat 
exhibited by the Man in the Square Hat. 

“Tbs typical Glasgow man is not tlw merchant-prince with aoxu at Harrow, 
the profession*! man, nor the greet ahip-builder or engineer, hat a little, gray. 
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wiry man in plain clothes and a square felt hat. He has a good-going business, 
which is the source, if not of a fortune, at least of a competence. He lires in 
the suburbs; his wife is plump and commonplace and cheerful, his daughter 
quite pretty, his son at college ‘ coming out for a doctor ’ and writing decadent 
verses for the magazine. He, himself, is the salt of the middle class with all its 
virtues and limitations. His face is foil of the character which brought him 
success: shrewdness, resolvedncss, tenacity, energy, canniness, steadiness, and 
sobriety. .... Von bare seen a typical Scot, independent, cautious, shrewd, 
and 1 decent’ A man, you say, easy to get on with. He is clearly of the people. 
In England in the same class he would he vulgar and strident. Here he is saved 
from that by his quietness and reserve. .... In matters lying out with the 
common province he lacks intenet. He is practically-minded. Imagination dis¬ 
turbs him not ; nor do the arts come nigh him. Very likely he admires ‘ The 
Doctor’ and all the pictures that are bad. He (or to be fair, his wife) may even 
confuse Tannhaiuer with Son Toy, and ask if new songs are in it this winter.” 

It is thus accurately, with a shrewd and not unkind humour, that 
the author of Glasgow in 1901, who may, if ho takes Btevensanian 
pains, yet do for his native city what Stevenson did far Edinburgh, 
describes the most prominent factor in the social and political life of 
present-day Sootland. For the Man in the Square Hat rules the 
rooet not in Glasgow merely bnt in all the cities and towns of the 
country, although his supremacy is still questioned, hut with 
decreasing peremptoriness, in Edinburgh by the tall hat of the 
“professional” man and the “bowler”—with a lofty dome—that 
is specially affected by the retired oolanelc and majors who love 
Edinburgh as the paradise of cheap and excellent education and 
of delightfully sitjiated dubs. It is he who by deserting Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in 1886 has made Sootland a stronghold of Unionism. He has 
a vague fear of Socialism, and therefore he will not put his trust in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who, he thinke, ought not to have 
been in his present “tabernacle” but to have been the ohampion 
of the Square-Hatted interests. He has an admiration for Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, whose career he regards as a most brilliant demonstration 
of what Scottish Squore-Hattednees can do when it migrates to the 
United States and has room for expansion. Yet he has too much of 
the old Scottish pride in him to take any of the millionaire’s money 
even for a ohurch organ. Besides, he identifies Mr. Carnegie with 
those Combines and Trusts which he fears almost as much as he does 
Socialism and Co-operative Stares, and for the same reason—-that 
their final victory would mean the overthrow of his class or the 
reduction of its members to the position of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for millionaires. For he has a thorough belief in 
his class; now that the doctrine of Evolution—although he has had 
no time to study it carefully—appeals to his oommon-sense, pussies 
his will, and curtails his subscriptions to mundane, it is the only creed 
he holds with passion. 

The six months of last year’s Exhibition have probably revolutionised 
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life for the Men in the Square Hat It i« not surprising that h® 
should he demanding that some of its most agreeable features be 
made a part of his life every year and all the year round, and that 
Edinburgh should be preparing for an Exhibition to be held in 1907 
as a commemoration of the bi-centenary of the legislative Union 
with England. Armed with a guinea season ticket he oould, after the 
business of the day was over, join his wife and daughters who had 
been in the Exhibition grounds since breakfast He could visit the 
Machinery Hall and lay the flattering unction to his soul that 
Scotland at least has not fallen very fax behind in the international 
race for that wealth which surrenders to invention. He could 
saunter through the best Art Gallery in Great Britain, and feel all the 
amateur’s joy—ever so much greater than the expert’s—in pro¬ 
nouncing as “splendid” this or that popular success in Early 
Victorian art. He could accompany bis womankind to the band¬ 
stand or the concert hall, and there applaud this conductor or that 
band. ‘(Within the last quarter of a century Scotland has developed 
a love for music Germanic in its intensity if not quite Germanic in 
its refinement.) Above all things he could feel a mildly Bohemian, 
agreeably Parisian, but perfectly innocent, delight in taking his plea¬ 
sure and a cup of tea in the open air. And although there is almost 
nothing of Mr. Henley’s Shorter Catechist in the Man in the Square 
Hat, yet, being a Scotsman, he is a moralist and a philanthropist. He 
is ashamed of the brutal drunkenness of tbe Scottish working man, 
and sincerely desires him to be as sober, as self-respecting, and as 
happy as himself. So when, in tbe last months of tbe Exhibition, 
the Executive issued cheap tickets and lowered the ordinary fares of 
admission to tempt working men to take advantage of the means 
of recreation and edification at their command, and met with a con¬ 
siderable amount of success, he greatly rejoiced. His perfirridum 
ingenium indeed has conceived a scheme for fighting the public- 
houses with municipal tea-shops and music-balls. As Glasgow 
possesses a municipality which is probably more filled with the spirit 
of Socialism than any other in the world, and is humiliated because it 
has been able to do so little for the redemption of its slums, some 
experiment of this kind will probably, ere very long, be tried. 

Yet although the Man in the Square Hat may be the dictator ox 
Scotland, even he is but a sign of the times. Some months ago this 
advertisement ap p eared in an Edinburgh newspaper:—“ An educated 
Christian gentleman, who is likely to remain some time in the City, 
would be very glad to find a church in which the clergyman makes 
a conscientious endeavour to build his hearers up in the Faith of 
Christ, and where he will meet a few biends who are prepared to 
converse on other topics than golf and dress.” Whether the adver¬ 
tisement was genuine or a hoax, it indicated the undoubted truth. 
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(hat amusement and luxury are rapidly talcing the plaoe that used to 
be oooupied in Boottiah Ufa by the “ exeroisee ” of dogmatio religion. 
Three snooessfui Exhibitions have demonstrated that, for six mouths 
of the year, Scotland is a Tory pleasant place to live .in if one has 
“the wherewithal.” And there is more money in Scotland than 
there ever was’or perhaps than there is at present in any oountry of 
the same size. It is not at all surprising, therefore,Hut money, 
like the Kirk, like the University, like the parish school, like the 
Parliament House, like all the “national institutions” of which 
Sootsmen usqd to be proud, shonld have its day. There is some 
truth—though there may be more of what the Man in the Square 
Hat would style “ Oookney flippancy ”—in Mr. Max Beerbohm's 
comments on the “ flat ” reoeption aooorded to Mr. Carnegie’s Gift 
to the Universities. 

“ The Scotch are not duly grateful for it, having always regarded learning as 
less an end in itself than a meant of hardening their characters through the dis¬ 
comfort involved in the acquisition. It was not so much on the foil lgain of her 
students as on their empty stomach that Scotland dourly preened herself, and 
now that' oatmeal' abounds ‘ wisdom ’ will go hang.” 

Mr. Beerbohm is certainly nearer the mark than Mr. Francis 
Grierson, the clever author of “ The Celtio Temperament,” when he 
tell us— 

“ The strife going on in Scotland it neither political nor social; it is in reality 
the struggle of temperament against intellect. The re n ai s sa n ce of Scottish 
humour is the bunting of' a sentimental bud on the herd tree of metaphysics. 
Calvinism suppressed imagination and hardened the heart.” 

As a matter of fact Soottuh humour, whether it revelled in satire, 
laughed and shook over “ the faroe of sex ” in Rabelais’ essay chair, 
or ran riot in Stevensanian “ jink,” was incomparably richer in the 
days of repression than it has been in the days of freedom. It was 
the appalling poverty of Scotland—how appalling it was during the 
first half of the eighteenth oentury is amply dear to the reader of Mr. 
Graham’s two works—that drove the people “ in upon themselves,” 
made them subjective, introspective, experts in metaphysics, adherents 
of what Wordsworth and the Man in the Street term “ Calvinism.” 
It is not a 'renaissance of Scottish humour that we are about to 
witness—“ half-fed, half-mad, half-sarket,” the people ware yet always 
humourists—but a belated renaissance ef the pleasures of the senses. 
There is nothing astonishing in this. Wherever money oomee in 
at the window, “ disnipline ” flies out at the door, even if it be not 
quite the oase that “ wisdom goes hang.” The spectacle which will 
be worth watching will be the deportment of the Scottish tempera¬ 
ment, the new rush of the per/ertridum ingenium, the fresh e x oos s os in 
the shape of prafervida ingtnia. 
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Coming events are casting their shadows b«?ar ' It is evident that 
“ golf and dree* ” have sub] ugated the Scottish middle class. Even the 
Man in the Square Hat has no objection to his ion devoting himself to 
the game of the hour—as he has to “look after the shop”of a Satur¬ 
day forenoon, he has no time for play himself—and he positively en- 
oouraged his wife and daughters to substituting daring for “ douoe ” 
oolours whrti taking part in that great dress oompetitfan which con¬ 
stituted one of the attractions of last year’s Exhibition. The idol of 
the youth belonging to a still wealthier class—the folk who have 
passed out of the stage of Square-Hattednesa and suburbanity into 
that of parvenu oountry-gentlemanliness—is not Mr. Carnegie hut 
Sir Thomas lapton. Yachting is beooming distinctly the pastime 
of wealthy young men, and, when the race for the America Cup takes 
place, it is seen to be even more the passion of the masses than football 
itself. Yachting involves a much more serious inroad upon business 
than golf; it is also attended with that practice of “ week-ending ” 
which the Courts of the jPresbyterian Churches assiduously but in¬ 
effectually deplore at stated intervals as one of the leading causes of 
the alarming decrease in Church attendance. 

The man who yachts generally encourages art according to his 
lights. If there is a decided renaissance in anything in Scotland at 
the present time it is in art, which, starved by a starveling 
Bomsnism in its days of supremacy, did not receive even the sus¬ 
tenance of a little oatmeal during the halcyon days of the Kirk- 
sestion rtgime. The picture-dealer now commands a better, wealthier, 
and more enthusiastic public than the bookseller. The tastes of his 
customers may he catholic and generous rather than discriminating; 
the perfervidum ingenium is prone to ask hurriedly “ Will siller dae’t ? ” 
and to be contented with an equally fannied affirmative answer. Yet 
the Barbizon School has many devotees in Scotland; the west is said 
to possess more Corots than any district of tike same size in the 
oounby. Glasgow has long had a “ School ” of its own, which at 
first wsa aggressively “ impressionist," and by its eccentricity and 
originality stormed the critics and the Exhibitions of the Continent. 
Its leading members, grown older, are now content to be impres¬ 
sively conventional. They peint the portraits which adorn the Wert 
End dining-rooms of Glasgow. Of Hr. La very the most popular 
of them all, it has been significantly said try a competent critie 
that "he baa a discriminating eye for the elegances of a lady’s 
toilet; draperies,boss, feathers, flowers, and stuffs are defined with 
appreciative grace and are wrought into a delicate harmony and 
design,” and that “ his qualities have secured him the admiration of 
abort of young ladies who would gladly submit to he re-created by 
his flattering brush.” Edinburgh also has a “ School,” which, if colder, 
lees florid, mare suggestive of the moral discipline of the east wind. 
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and more reminisoent of the art of the “ auld enemy,” hm neverthe¬ 
less its infinenoe and its clients. At all events, there are to he seen 
on the walls of many of the oountry-houaeB of the Lothian* and 
Fife Blessed Damosels writhing in every attitude of Boeeettian 
agony. 

Soottiah enthusiasm no longer runs in the conventional lines of 
dogmatic religion and radical politics It has gone entirely to art, 
to music, to athletics, to “ sport” The householder who cannot 
afford to fill his house with original works of art, contents himself 
with etohings or artiste* proofs. If he cannot spare the time and the 
money that are involved in yachting, he golfs or cycles, or shouts fran¬ 
tically with an Association football arowd or with the mob that, drunk 
with expectancy, Burgee round a newspaper office when a Shamrock is 
tempting fate. U he is not a devotee of daierinal music, he is a 
connoisseur in popular hands, or accompanies his wife to San 
Toy, or spends his leisure hours in one of those music-halls which 
now flourish quite as much an Soottiah as on English ground. 

Of all living public men in Scotland Laid Rosebery alone “ draws,” 
as the reoent crowded meeting in Glasgow demonstrated, like the 
“ popular preachers '* of the past, and that not because he has been 
Prime Minister and is the Public Orator of the “dean date,” 
hut because he is a work of art. It was said of one of the 
Lukes of Bucdeuoh that he was not a great Soottiah personality hut 
a great Scottish atmosphere. Similarly it may be said of Lord Rose¬ 
bery that in spite—or because—of his being only half a Scotsman, he 
is in himself a living picture of the Soottish temperament that 
prevails in the present transition epoch. He represents that tempera¬ 
ment as all who are carried away with it would like to see it when 
idealised by the engaging art of Mr. Ioveiy. Intense aesthetes 
may deolare that he is “ a voluptuary spoilt.” Giadstoaians of the 
extreme Left may groan “If only he mould continue serious!” 
But he can touch nearly every chard of the present-day national 
nature. Beihg an artist, he calls for a monument to Stevenson. 
Bong a humourist, with a turn for pathos, he oan look with a kind 
and glistening eye on the “ interiors’* of Thrums and Drumtoehty. 
He is the first of Burns Club orators. He can “ place ” the story of 
Soottish patriotism so that the light of modem historical investiga¬ 
tion does not beat too fiercely upon it. He yachts in an easy round- 
the-ooast fashion; he attends football matrices; he knows the 
foibles of golfers; he oan make graceful after-dinner play with the 
names of Mr. Carnegie and Sir Thomas Iipton. The 
Nonconformist Conscience of Sootland was ponded when he naively 
declared that the State had as much of a right to establish a Church 
as it has to maintain a standing army. But it did not shriak aloud, 
like the Nonconformist Conscience in England, because ho twice won 
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the Derby; probably it rejoioed in a ahame-faoed way. And then 
Lord Rosebery has been uniformly friendly to the Scottish Churches, 
though he has never presumed to patronise them; he made a point 
of bang present in Edinburgh Waverley Market in October of 1900, 
when the union between the two leading Dissenting denomina¬ 
tions was consummated. Recently Dr. Hume Brown, the ooou- 
pant of the Edinburgh chair of Scottish History, said in the 
course of some comments on the “rampant individualism” of 
Scottish life, “ Scottish history far many people consists of the 
biographies of prominent personages with whom axe identified the 
events of their time.” Whatever be the fate that is in store for Lord 
Rosebery as a British statesman, he will live in the history of Sootland 
as the button-hole of the national perfervidum ingenium during the 
period of transition, and emancipation, in which, turning from the 
world that is to oome, it set itself, with heart and soul and strength and 
mind—and with a well-filled purse—to make the best of the world 
that nov;' is. 

Will this period be a long one P That is doubtful. “ I do not 
suppose,” said Mr. Arthur Balfour in the course of a non-party speech 
in Sootland, “ that history shows us a country in which there have 
been greater changes in the last ISO or 200 years—ever sinoe the 
Union with England. I do not believe that history shows us a 
country which, in that period of time, has undergone a greater or 
more benefioent series of social revolutions.” The Soottish renais¬ 
sance may be a short-lived affair; a great national calamity, even a 
return of the lean years of “ had trade,” would probably confine it to 
a deoade. The “ kindly Soot ” is, in spite of The Howe with the 
Green Shutter » and its author’s Balzacian insistence on the sordid, 
no mere figment of a kailyarder’s brain. The well-to-do manu¬ 
facturer or shipbuilder may deplore and be wroth with the un¬ 
thriftiness, the slovenliness, the frenzied Saturday night drunkenness, 
of his men, hut he still regards them as his poor relations. Three 
centuries of Bible-worship have unquestionably secured a comer 
for the Sermon on the Mount, as well as for the Law and the 
Prophets, in their natures. The probability, to say the least, is 
that Scotland will he rapidly satiated with the pleasures of its 
renaissance, and that the per/ervidum ingenium, which, after all, 
means the Norse-Celtio energy of the West controlled (as a rule) 
by the feetina lente of the Anglian East, will set itself to accomplish 
another social revolution by solving the problems that are not so much 
caused as luridly illustrated by alcoholic frenzy and insanitary 
houses. Not for ever will Edinburgh turn from the saturnalia of 
Helotage to he witnessed every night in its Canongate and Cowgate 
to see itself reflected as “ Sootia’s darling seat ” in the mirror 
of historical romance. Not for ever will Glasgow lay to itself 
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the flattering unction that all is well because, in twenty-five years, its 
death-rate per thousand has fallen from 27-4 to 21-1. Its new 
sohem.es for the housing of its poor shows it is awaking from the 
sleep of complaoenoe caused by the contemplation of its prosperity 
as exhibited on its walls, to realise what its own artist in Zolaism 
terms “the austerity and seriousness of great art .which is in 
its marrow,” and “the strange horror of hordes of men, name¬ 
less and inarticulate, turning in the white heat of their furnaces 
like Shadrach, Meshaoh and Abednego.” Whenever the crusade 
of philanthropy becomes serious and practical, the idealists who 
are at present dreaming of a world transformed by Buakinism, 
Chopin, and tea that has not been too long “infused," will find 
their proper functions and places. The Churches, too, being poor 
and fundamentally democratic, are almost certain to join in the 
movement. They have but to bring their creeds abreast of the 
time to enjoy their own again; the rapidity with which -they are 
accommodating themselves to the new views of Sunday observance 
held and acted on by their own adherents justifies the hope that they 
will do so. At all events it is morally certain that in some such 
movement, eager, strenuous, here and there carried to excess, now and 
then suffering defeat, the national perfcrvidum ingenium will find a 
fresh outlet after it has had its day of pleasure and found it dose in 
dulness and ennui. 

William Wallace. 
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Before proceeding to discuss what measures may be desirable in 
relation to tuberculosis it is perhaps as well that I should offer some 
explanation and apology to the polite readers of The PortniAitly, 
lest in the course of what follows there be aught whioh should offend 
their taste. The stem necessities, the horrors and the sufferings of 
that strife between man and man whioh war entails, are familiar to 
all, and are tolerated, at least by the great majority, when no other 
alternative appears consistent with either justice or honour. While 
this is so, should any but the hyper-sensitive shrink from the details 
of a strife waged by mankind at large against a common foe ? This 
article deals with a common foe, and with action called for against 
that foe. Such action to be effective cannot he relegated to any mere 
body of»experts. It must be publio action, and public action must he 
chiefly dependent on public knowledge and opinion. The main issues 
are clear, and the grounds far action comprehensible and full of 
human interest for every intelligent citizen. In this belief, I have 
endeavoured to contribute something to the better understanding of 
a subject to which attention has been drawn for some time past, hut 
on which in many minds a degree of uncertainty exists. 

History has its lessons as well as modem science, and it is in the 
light of both of these that I have attempted to depict the present 
position of tuberculosis and the action which it appears to demand 
in this country. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century there occurred an incident 
in the history of human suffering whioh so impressed itself upon the 
public mind, that even to-day a reference to it is accompanied with 
something akin to horror. The Plague swept through London in a 
whirlwind of pestilence. Death stalked in the narrow streets and 
carried off 50,000 victims. Yet terrible as was the loss from this 
“ Black Death,” it is less than the annual death-roll from tubercu¬ 
losis to-day, which for England and Wales alone still exceeds 60,000, 
while throughout Europe the annual deaths from this oause are 
estimated at a million. Improved sanitation and precautions against 
the spread of contagion have practically banished the plague from 
Western Europe. *The question which is now oonoerning the minds 
of scientific men and a large proportion of the intelligent laymen of 
Europe and America is, whether there are not measures from which 
we may fairly hope eventually to overcome the far more terrible, 
more constant scourge, the “ White Plague ”—tuberculosis P 

Tuberculosis is a term so familiar to-day that it scarcely calls for 
any definition, and yet a certain amount of doubt does exist,—and 
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considering tie manifold forms of tie disease, not unnaturally 
exists,—in tie minds of a number of people sa to its precise signifi¬ 
cance. Briefly, toberenlosis may be described as a term which, 
includes ell tie pathological changes caused by tie “tubercle 
bacillus” in animal tissues. Of these in man phthisis, consumption 
or decline, is by far tie oommonest form; scrofula (the sold King’s 
Bril), an affection of the neck glands, and tabes mesenterioa, an 
affectum of abdominal glands, oome next, while bones and joints, 
in foot almost any tissues, are liable to infection. 

Before attdinpting the further consideration of tuberculosis and 
tie prospect of its final suppression, it will be of interest to glance at 
tie history of two other (Jessie diseases, once terrible in their 
ravages, bnt now either banished or largely controlled throughout 
Western and Middle Europe. 

Leprosy was the bane of mediaeval Christendom. Smallpox, tie- 
most contagious of all diseases, in constant epidemics decimated 
whole communities down to the time of Jenner. 

Leprosy with its dread disfigurement and mutilation, has been 
known to Europeans from the very earliest times. It takes a 
prominent place in biblical literature. It was painted l>y Holbein. 
The traces of it are to be found in the noblest of all our mediaeval 
records—the Gothic architecture. The leper-windows, or “leper- 
squints ” os they are still sometimes called, ere familiar in many an 
old English churoh. According to Sir James Simpson, there were 
at one time ninety : five leper-houses of the first olass in England, 
and severed in Ireland and Scotland. “ A leper-house was founded 
in Edinburgh (at Greenaide) as late as 1591, and it was not till 
1741 (others give 1798) that the last known leper died in Shetland.”' 
In the Middle Ages a leper-house existed in every considerable sized 
town, and the number of them throughout Europe was estimated by 
Matthew Paris at 19,000. Yet to-day the whole of Middle Europe 
is free from this dire disease. 

Smallpox, although unfortunately still familiar to us, is but a. 
gaunt shadow of its former self. Were vaccination and re-vaccin¬ 
ation practised with the persistence and regularity which nearly a 
century’s experience has shown to be desirable, it is probable that jt 
would be practically extinguished. 

Of this fell trio, tuberculosis, that climbing sorrow of so many an 
English home, remains, stealthy, deadly, and too* often triumphant. 
But even tuberculosis is no longer scatheless. It has been scotched. 
May it not yet be killed P A reference to the oourae which 
tuberculosis has run in this country sinoe the date of the first records 
of the Kegistrar-General in 1838, fairly warrants the conclusion that 
it may and will be eventually stamped out. La an admirable treatise 
on The Proepect of Abolishing Tuberculosis Dr. Arthur Bansome 
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writes:—“ In the year 1838 the phthisis-rate stood at the enormous 
figure of over 3,800 per million of population; hat in 1896 it 
was only 1,305; about one-third of its former fatality. 

If phthisis were to oontinue to decrease at the same increasing rate 
of diminution for another thirty years, it would then have entirely 
disappeared/' ■ 

At the British Congress on Tuberculosis, Dr. Tatham, dealing with 
the returns of the Registrar-General, showed that the drop in the 
phthisis-rate had continued during the period of 1896-99. 

In the history of leprosy, smallpox, and tuberculosis, there are 
then many features in oommon. All alike hare been terrible scourges. 
Tet to-day the one has vanished, the second is reduced to a con¬ 
trollable minimum, and the mortality from the last is hut little over 
a third what it was so recently as 1838. But the analogy does not 
end with their history. Modem Bacteriology has shown the likeness 
inherent in the nature of the causes. All three, although in varying 
degrees, are infectious. All three, although the micro-organism of 
smallpox has not yet been isolated, are without doubt due to a living 
micro-organism. 

Without going too minutely into details, and for the purpose of a 
dear and yet ready comparison between the further common 
characters of these diseases we may resort to a figure so frequently 
and effectively used by the great French critic, Henri Taine, when 
he speaks of the seed, the soil, and the plant. In this case it is true 
we have not to consider some glorious creation <of literature or art, 
hut a series of those apparently natural phenomena against which it 
has ever been the lot of man to oombat by what art he may. The 
pathogenic living micro-organisms form the seed; man, especially in 
relation to his physical surroundings, is the soil; the disease is the 
resulting plant. For the growth of such a plant, as for that of 
either wheat or tares, both factors, seed and soil, arc essential. But 
in those three noxious plants, which we arc now considering, the 
relative importance of these factors varies widely. And, as further 
investigation will demonstrate, it is chiefly owing to the varying im¬ 
portance of these factors, that the varying history of the three 
dis e a s es is due. Thus in leprosy, the quality of the soil, or in other 
words, personal predisposition to the disease, is of the utmost im¬ 
portance ; in tuberculosis it is less so; in smallpox almost 011 / con¬ 
dition of sail in tlie unvaocinated will serve. To put the position of 
the primary factor in all three oases:—In leprosy, the mere sowing 
of the seed, the exp os u r e to contagion, has rarely any result except 
under moat favourable conditions of soil. In tuberculosis, the ex¬ 
posure to infection is usually, hut by no means so certainly aa in 
the case of leprosy, without result, exoept where predisposing con¬ 
ditions exist, that is in favourable conditions of sail. In smallpox 
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almost any unprotected unvaccinated person exposed to the infection 
runs the gravest risk of contracting the disease. Bearing these facts 
in mind let ns see what light they throw upon the history of these 
diseases in England. 

Leprosy, as we have already seen, occurred in great abundance 
throughout the Middle Ages in Europe. What weraihe factors 
then existing which favoured its continual growth, and which have 
since been, if not eliminated, so considerably modified as to tend to 
its disappearance t What were the conditions of life among the 
poorer classes 'throughout the Continent and in England, say from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century ? Erasmus, in a letter to 
Cardinal Wolsey, wrote as follows:—“The homes of the people 
were wooden or mud houses, small and dirty, without drainage or 
ventilation; the floors, of earth or day, were covered with rashes, 
straw, and other rubbish, which were occasionally renewed, but under¬ 
neath lay unmolested an ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments 
of fish, spittle and everything that is nasty.” ' 

Soap at this period was practically unknown to the labourer. 
Clothing was chiefly of wool, and practically only changed when 
worn out. Linen changes are comparatively modem luxuries. Such 
was the environment of the leper in mediaeval Europe, and such is 
his environment to all intents and purposes in Ioeland, India, and 
South Africa, where leprosy still exists to-day. The lowest lodging 
houses in the slums of London and Paris, several of whioh I have 
personally visited ^y day and night, offer nothing so loathsome as 
this. To find anything approaching it one must visit the Kaffir in 
his kraal, or the Icelander in his “ badstofa.” Dr. Ehlers, who has 
made a special study of this disease, considers that the continuance of 
leprosy in Iceland is dependent on this.environment as one essential 
factor. Thus he says:—“ This disease can strike root there where 
Hausen's bacillus refinds its favourite soil of undeanliness, had 
nourishment and filthiness, under hygienio circumstances which have 
not altered in many respects Binoe the Middle Ages.” 

The Hansen’s bacillus here referred to is the micro-organism of 
leprosy, a minute bacillus very similar in size, drape and staining 
characteristics .to the tuberde bacillus, demonstrated by Koch to 
exist in all tubercular lesiona In other words it is the seed, for 
which the favourable sail is man in the environment just considered. 
What then are the changes in the oourse of timfi and the march of 
civilisation which have enabled mankind in Middle and Western 
Europe to drive this foe from their midst? The soil has been steadily 
changing under improved social, dietetic and hygienio conditions until 
it has become almost sterile. But there is more than that. There is 
no queetion that during the decline of leprosy a very considerable 
measure of segregation was practised throughout Europe, and in this 
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mann er a strong check was put upon the indisc r im i na t e distribution 
of the leprosy bacilli—the seed. On this point, Professor Koch has 
written somewhat strongly. He says, speaking of isolation, “This 
was most rigorously done in the Middle Ages by means of numerous 
leper-houses, and the consequence was, that leprosy, which had spread 
to an alsrimng extent, was completely stamped cftit in Central 
Europe.” Other writers, however, such as Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson 
and Dr. Newman, dissent from the view that isolation of leprosy was 
at all rigorously practised in the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, that it 
was very extensively practised, I have already quoted figures to show, 
and there is little question that if the lepers were not absolutely under 
control, they were so to a sufficient extent to very considerably limit 
the spread of the seed. # 

Such then, in brief, has been the history of leprosy in Middle and 
Western Europe, a history somewhat gruesome in its details, but full 
of interest and of encouragement for the future of mankind. 

What lessons may we learn from the history of that other classic 
enemy of man, smallpox P There are several, and it is well they 
should not be forgotten. The discovery of vaccination by Jonner 
occurred in 1798. Sinoe that rime the practice has spread through¬ 
out the civilised world and has proved an incalculable boon to mankind. 
The effect of vaocination is to confer immunity from smallpox infec¬ 
tion ; in other words, to sterilise the soil. There is no need to dilate 
on the ravages of this, perhaps the most infectious of all diseases, 
previous to Jenner’s time. They are referred to by many writers and 
are common knowledge. But an instance in modem times of the 
terrible .effect of smallpox on an unvaocinated community which 
came under my own observation is perhaps worth recording. An 
epidemic of smallpox ooourred in Capetown in 1882. At that time 
many of the coloured races, and especially the Malays, were un¬ 
vaccinated. Among these the disease spread like a veldt fire when 
the grass is dry. The viotims lay stricken and dying in all the native 
quarters of the town and suburbs. A similar epidemio followed 
among the natives on the Diamond Fields. But South Africa learnt 
its lesson. From that time forward, the whole of the native popula¬ 
tion has been systematically vaccinated, and although stray oases have 
cropped up from time to time, no serious epidemio has ooourred. 
Among the natives in Central Africa, where vaocination has still to 
find its way, tribes are from time to time deoimated by its ravages. At 
the outset of the epidemio in Capetown, many of the Malays, who are 
Mohammedans and fatalists, had religious scruples about vaccination. 
Before the close of the epidemic in 1883, so dearly was the protective 
influence of vaocination demonstrated even to the Malays, that they 
voluntarily presented themselves and requested to he vaodnated. 

A similar epidemic among a number of unvaocinated French 
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Canadians ooourred in 1885 in Lower Canada. Communities only 
partially vaccinated in England have already home their testi¬ 
mony on this point, and those that remain doubtless still have 
retribution before them. 

In concluding our review of smallpox, to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation, 1 will merely sayln deference 
to the prejudices of the Malay fatalist and the conscientious 
objector, that vaccination is not claimed to he an absolute and 
permanent preventive of smallpox. It reduces the risk of con¬ 
tagion to a minimum, hut more than one vaocination is essential if 
the maximum effect is to be obtained. In the German Army, where 
revaooination is carried out to the fullest extent, smallpox has practi¬ 
cally been stamped out. It is unnecessary to say more with regard to 
the elaims of vaocination. They are established. Two further points 
in connection with the subject are, however, of interest-. 'With 
vaccination are combined the strictest measures of isolation, that is 
to say, where cases actually arise, isolation (control of the seed) is 
made as absolute as possible. Moreover, vaccination is offered without 
fee at the public cost throughout the country. It is well that both 
these points should he carefully home in mind. 

From the history of both leprosy and smallpox there is Gins 
much to he learnt which is of value when we come to consider 
tuberculosis. The decline in tuberculosis since 1838 has already 
been referred to. Let ns consider more exactly what that decline 
has been, and then endeavour in the light of history and modem 
research to understand its causes. From a death-rate from tuber¬ 
culosis of 3,800 per million in 1838, to one of 1,305 in 1896, the 
drop is a great one. The deoline has not, however, been a perfectly 
regular one. The first striking fall in the death rate occurred in 
the decade 1840-50, which, as Dr. Bansame says, was “about the 
time serious attention began to be given to sanitary reforms and 
especially to land drainage.” The rate continued to fall after this 
more gradually till 1867, from which time forward it has been fairly 
continuous. It is during this latter period that nearly all the great 
sanitary works have been carried out in England. To these measures, 
to the improved conditions of living and of working in factories, to 
better food among the working classes, and most of all to the im¬ 
proved housing whioh has been introduced in moa$ of our great cities, 
there can he little doubt that the fall in the tubercular death rate is 
' chiefly due. In other words the soil, though far from being rendered 
sterile to tuberculosis, has been, through the improvement in man’s 
physical environment, rendered considerably leas favourable to the 
growth of the seed. 

But with regard to any serious attempt to oontrol the seed itself, 
os has been done with leprosy by segregation, and is still done with 
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smallpox-by isolation, the oase is far different. It is true that in 
England there have for many years past existed Chest Hospitals, 
and that to them a number of advanced consumptive oases have- 
been sent. In this way some check on the distribution of the seed 
has undoubtedly been placed. But when we bear in mind the 
limited preportian of consumptives these hospitals aoooznmodate, 
the immense preponderance even at these Institutions of the out¬ 
patient consumptives, who continue to reside in their Bqualid homes, 
over the in-patient consumptives retained in the building, we shall 
at once recognise that the oontrol over the seed which the Hospital 
system exercises is but small. 

The world is only beginning to learn that pure air in dwellings 
is as essential to health as pure water, and publio hygiene has still 
much to accomplish. But it is to the prevention of the indis¬ 
criminate sowing of the seed that research has specially drawn 
attention, and to the necessity for the enforcement of which en¬ 
lightened puhlio opinion is waking up in every civilised country. 
Fortunately, in the case of tuberculosis, this can he largely 
accomplished without compulsory isolation or even segregation, 
although voluntary isolation in sanatoria is deserving of every 
encouragement. But what is mare important than this, indeed, 
what is essential to the eventual suppression of tuberculosis is an 
appreciation on the part of every one of the means by which the 
disease is transmitted from mnn to man. In referring to tuber¬ 
culosis I have classed it with both leprosy aiyl smallpox as an 
infectious disease. On this point a few words are necessary. The 
fact is that the light thrown on the whole rationale of disease by 
bacteriology has caused certain time-honoured terms to hear a some¬ 
what different connotation to that which they bore in the pre- 
bacteriological age of pathology, and which they still bear in tire 
minds of a number of people. With the term “ infectious ” was 
undoubtedly at one time conveyed the idea of a volatile virulent 
living or dead matter, invariably emanating from the infected person, 
the mere presence of whom was enough to oause serious risk to the 
uninfected. In the oase of smallpox, as in that of scarlet fever, 
measles, and various other diseases, this is strictly true. In the cases 
of leprosy and tuberculosis this is not quite the case. The virus of 
tuberculosis, the tubercle bacilli, we know to be transmitted from man 
toman. In this sense tuberculosis is infectious, or to use a non-technical 
term, communicable. But fortunately the virus of tuberculosis is con¬ 
veyed almost entirely through one channel. The mere presence of a 
phthisical patient does not cause any appreciable risk. The channel of 
conveyance is the expectoration or sputum of the consumptive. In 
some advanced oases the sputa oonsist almost entirely of tubercle bacilli. 
In ell advanced cases they contain many millions of these micrty- 
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organisms. These sputa, allowed to’ dry in some dark dusty comer 
of a platform, passage, room, railway carriage, factory, or hospital, 
then become pulverised and are blown about in the atmosphere. It ia 
air thus contaminated with these germs in suspension which is respon¬ 
sible for the sowing of the seed. It is true months, even years, may 
elapse before the “ plant ” tuberculosis is risible, or, in .ether wards, 
is clinically recognisable by a physician. But, nevertheless, the 
cause is as certain, the sowing of the seed as sure, as the effect, the 
growth of the plant, is oonoealed, gradual and stealthy. 

Yet to-day that seed is sown broadcast, striking fertile soil where 
it may. For this reason public enlightenment and public action are 
essential if a preventable evil, responsible for the untold sufferings of 
millions, is to be suppressed. For this reason I have invited attention 
to details in themselves somewhat disagreeable. For this reason 
we must continue still more explicitly and praotically to consider 
those details. What action is demanded P The answer may be given 
in very simple terms. The control of all tubercular sputum. The 
seed must be collected and destroyed instead of being indiscriminately 
distributed and sown. In order to understand the various measures 
of direct prevention that are now being advocated in different 
countries as well as in our own, and which are being so far but very 
little carried out anywhere, it is essential that the importance of tins 
measure should be olearly understood and fully appreciated. All 
measures directed against the dissemination of the tubercle bacilli, 
the sowing of the sged, centre round this one object the oontrol of the 
sputum. It need hardly perhaps be pointed out that discharges from 
tubercular lesions may also contain tubercle bacilli, and if entirely 
neglected may do mischief. Gases of this kind are, however, com¬ 
paratively so few, and the risk from this source so limited and so 
easily controlled, that it requires no further consideration in this 
article. How, then, is the oontrol of the sputum to be obtained P 
We shall best arrive at a satisfactory answer by first considering bow 
such oontrol is obtained under the most favourable conditions, that is 
to say, in a modern sanatorium. 

In a sanatorium every patient is provided with a pocket flask in which 
allBputa are carefully collected and subsequently destroy edby beat or die- 
infection. This simple step renders a consumptive almost entirely harm¬ 
less to his neighbours. It is true that in .addition to this, oe r tai n pre¬ 
cautions axe taken with reference to the cleaning and disinfection of 
linen, clothes, and table utensils, bnt they are of very minor importance 
1 compared to the systematic use of the pocket flask. The use of this 
innooent-looking, convenient, and by no means ooetly receptacle 
should be practised by every consumptive. Yet this practioe, admitted 
to be of the highest importance by nearly all medioal men, is not 
yet put in force in the great dispensaries and hospital out-patient 
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departments of London. The time has arrived when these institutions 
must either awake from their apathy and the traditions of a bygone 
age, or be called to a heavy reckoning by the public. 

At the British Congress on Tuberculous, held in London last July, 
the following resolution bearing on this question was oarxied 
unanimously’.—“It is the opinion of this Congress that all public 
hospitals and dispensaries should present every patient suffering from 
phthisis with a leaflet containing instructions with regard to the pre¬ 
vention of consumption, and should supply and insist on the proper 
use of a pocket spittoon.” 

The first effort of publio action on this matter should be directed to 
seeing that this step is taken. It is, of course, very easy to say—as 
indeed that section of men, who have invariably opposed all rational 
progress, do say—that the poorer classes would not avail themselves 
of such a provision. A number of them undoubtedly would not. 
Nevertheless a very considerable number, if net a luge majority, 
assuredly would, and the educational influence as well as the direot 
protective effect of such a measure would be incalculable. We are 
but on the threshold of this vast question of the prevention of con¬ 
sumption, and nothing but resolute and rational endeavour backed 
by a rigorous and enlightened publio opinion will ever cany us any 
further. 

In conjunction with the systematic use of the portable flask in all 
recognised cases of phthisis, another measure remains to be enforced 
as a precaution against the numerous unrecognised cases. It often 
happens, especially among the poorer classes, that a sufferer from 
phthisis may go on for months, coughing and expectorating, 
believing himself the victim of a more than usually troublesome cold, 
and presenting himself neither to a medical man nor at a public 
dispensary. Such a case is a public danger, and to protect the publio 
from it there is only one remedy, the suppression of all indiscriminate 
expectoration. Entirely apart from tuberculosis, the present habit of 
expectoration in railway carriages and omnibuses, on platforms and 
pavements, or in fact in any place of publio resort, is nothing less than 
a publio nuisance. Now that it is also recognised to be a publio 
danger surely the time has come when it should he *suppressed by 
pressure of publio opinion, if not by actual legislation. In New 
York and other Amerioan cities this practioe has been made a penal 
offence. Moreover the penalty has been enforced, and for a second 
offence, a millionaire, to whom presumably a money fine was not a ( 
sufficient deterrent, was sent to prison. The reoord of preventive 
work all round in New York, under the guidance of Dr. Hermann 
Biggs, perhaps surpasses that of any other oily. The rapid fall in 
the mortality from tuberculosis during the lost ten years in New 
York is phenomenal, and there can be little question that it it largely 
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due to the direct measures of prevention token. On tikis root evil of 
uncontrolled Bputum, I have dwelt at considerable length because it 
eo infinitely transoends all other matters in importance, and because 
round it nearly all measures of prevention centre. Notification of 
phthisis to the Health Authorities is one of these measures. It 
enables the authorities to obtain oognisanoe of a case;*to see that 
proper information in simple language is given to the family or 
fellow workers of the sufferer, and that bouses or quarters vacated by 
phthisical subjects shall be thoroughly disinfected, a measure of the 
utmost importance where these quarters are squalid and dirty, and 
where attempts to collect and destroy the virulence of the sputum 
have been either partially or entirely neglected. In Norway notifi¬ 
cation is now compulsory. In several English towns, notably 
Manchester and Liverpool, voluntary notification is being practised 
with excellent results. Notification of cases is essential if instruc¬ 
tions to the occupants of a house are to be systematically given, 
and measures of disinfection are to be taken. 

In addition to these purely preventive measures, there is a move¬ 
ment which has gained considerable advanoe in Germany, and is 
now progressing in this country, which is both preventive and cura¬ 
tive. It is the establishment of open air sanatoria far the treatment 
of consumptives. The results obtained in these sanatoria are of the 
most encouraging character for those actually affected with phthisis, 
and undoubtedly for superior to those obtained by any other method 
of treatment. Their publio value does not end here. Sanatoria aro 
the means not only of placing the sufferer in the best possible 
environment for himself, hut of preventing him from being a source 
of possible danger to his neighbours. Moreover a patient in a 
sanatorium is eduoated in the mode of living desirable for himself, 
and the precautions required for the safety of his neighbours, when 
he returns to the outer world. He also learns that fresh air is a 
reality, and not a meaningless platitude. I have now I hope 
adduced sufficient evidenoe to show that the prevention and even 
suppression of tuberculosis, is no idle, visionary dream, the latest 
extravagance of the faddists, hot a legitimate and great object for 
the attainment of which enlightened opinion, and publio action are 
essential. We have also seen that while tuberculosis, thanks obiefly 
to the great strides in measures of publio health, Jias been declining, 
an enormous annual mortality and suffering from this cause still 
remains. As already pointed out the first big drop in the phthisis 
death-rate was coincident with the introduction of praotioal sanitfiy 
measures of reform. It remains for rational measures of direot 
prevention, such as are already being carried out with suoh vigour in 
New York, to be systematically practised in this country. When 
these measures become general, no one acquainted with the facts oan 
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question that a further fall in tuberculosis mortality ■will follow. 
Hie work of prevention is all before us. The execution of it, it is 
gratifying to know, will not only prevent tuberculosis, it will tend 
to the improved sanitation and general health of mankind. Indeed, 
the great moral lesson to be drawn from nearly all* disease is that 
the conditions which predispose to it are those which—apart from 
their direct pathological effect—most heavily handicap human enjoy-. 
ment, and the removal of whioh most advantageously promote it. 
The abolition of spitting in publio vehicles and thoroughfares will in 
itself be a gain to civilisation. 

Inasmuch as publio opinion and action are essential to the prosecu¬ 
tion of this work, it is obvious that Congresses such as those held in 
recent years in Berlin, Naples, and London, serve a good and useful 
public, as well as scientific, end. The great thing wanted at the 
present moment is the publio application of the knowledge with 
reference to tuberculosis which science has attained. And it was the 
recognition of this fact which led three years ago to the promotion in 
England of the National Association far the Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption. This body, which has its headquarters at 20, Hanover 
Square, London, has already accomplished an immense amount of 
work. Its affairs are managed by a Council, and branches of the 
Association have been established in all the great provincial centres. 
Under the guidance of the Council a number of simple leaflets have 
been compiled containing instructions as to measures of prevention in 
various ways. These have been widely distributed. The response 
with which the endeavours of the Association have been met has been 
highly encouraging, and the publio aotion which has been begun in 
different towns, more especially in the North of England, is due 
chiefly to the interest which the Association and its branches has 
aroused. The Association, whioh publishes a quarterly Journal, is 
dependent tor funds upon the small nominal subscriptions of its 
members and the donations of a few generous patrons. It was under 
the auspices of this body that the British Congress of Tuberculosis 
was organised, and the universal interest now aroused in the country 
will doubtless enoourage its promoters and supporters to combine and 
redouble their efforts. • 

It will perhaps be a matter of astonishment to the reader that it 
has been possible to continue, in fact almost complete, an article on 
this subject without a reference to the famous paper which Professor 
Koch read at the British Congress last July, dealing, among other 
things, with the question of bovine tuberculosis. But the fact is that 
wliile the importance of this question is considerable, it has been 
unduly magnified. It has played tbe part of the proverbial red 
herring, and has drawn attention from even larger issues. The 
position may be stated in a nutshell. If Professor Koch’s contention. 
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■with regard to the innocuous character of tuberculous milk and beef 
is sound, then the sputum of the consumptive is practically the sole 
cause of spreading the disease among mankind, and the necessity for 
the oontrol of sputum is greater than ever. If, on the other hand, 
Koch’s contention is inaocurate, the sputum will still remain infinitely 
the greatest sOuroe of danger. On that both FrofessaHKoch and his 
critics are equally agreed. I 

The opinions expressed by Professor Koch on the subject of bovine 
tuberculosis, whioh has given rise to so much controversy, had best 
be stated in liis own words:—“ I should estimate the extent of in¬ 
fection by the milk and flesh of tuberculous cattle, and the butter 
made of their milk, as hardly greater than that of hereditary trans¬ 
mission. I therefore do not deem it advisable to take any measures 
against it.” Hereditary transmission of tuberculosis is so rare that 
the risk from it is practically nil. It is in this sense Kooh refers to 
it. The arguments on wliioh Professor Kooh’s opinions aje based 
are entirely inconclusive. The one is that if " the bacilli of bovine 
tuberculosis were able to infeot human beings, many cases of tuber¬ 
culosis caused by the consumption of aliments containing tubercle 
bacilli could not but occur among the inhabitants of great cities, 
especially the children.’’ The reply is that such oases do so oocur in 
the form of tabes mesenteriea, especially in infants and children. Hie 
other argument is a suggestion that because human tuberculosis can¬ 
not be transmitted to cattle, or at least because Professor Koch failed 
to transmit it in a eertain number of oases, bovine tuberculosis cannot 
be transmitted to man. This is indifferent scienoe and hat sorry 
logic. Even the premises are disputed. Professors Crookshank, 
Martin, and Delepine state that they have succeeded in transmitting 
human tuberculosis to cattle. With regard to the illogical oonolu- 
eion, Nooard mid Ha venal, both competent authorities, cite oases in 
which bovine tuberculosis has been communicated by inoculation to 
man. Meanwhile, certain facts with regard to the bovine tubercle 
bacillus are established. Milk, containing the bacilli in such quan¬ 
tity as almost invariably occurs where the udder of the oow is affected, 
has been shown to be deadly to test animals such as rabbits, guinea- 
ipigs, and pigs; setting up tuberculosis of the abdominal glands in all 
respects similar to tabes mesenteriea in children. The evidence ad¬ 
duced before the first “ Royal Commission on Tuberculosis ” was on 
this point explicit and conclusive. Meanwhile, then, the oow with 
the tuberculous udder, notoriously so deadly to her own and many 
■other creatures of animal kind, cannot he regarded as providing an 
innocuous and nourishing food for the human infant, and mothers 
will be wise to continue hailing the oow’s milk administered to 
their children. In foot bovine tuberculosis entirely apart, this 
measure is a wise and expedient one. 
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Space mil not allow a farther discussion on this point here. The 
British Congress on TnberouloBis, the careful and laborious organise* 
tion of which was chiefly the work of Mr. Malooim Morris, has led 
to the raising of the whole question of the relationship between human 
and bovine tuberculosis, and to the appointment of a farther Royal 
Commissioa^to investigate the question. The Commission consists of 
an eminent body of bacteriological specialists, presided over by a 
physiologist of European reputation, Sir Michael Foster. The 
Report of the Commission will be awaited with internet, hut be 
the final conclusion in the controversy what it may, the main 
issue is dear before us. 

The VBBt majority of tuberculous oases are those in which the 
tubercle bacilli have been conveyed from man to man. On this all 
are agreed. What the channels and modes of conveyance are Z have 
endeavoured to make clear. On the appreciation of the main fact 
all intelligent preventive action must be based. 

It would be difficult at the present moment to point to any path 
in which organised philanthropic action—a subject so impressively 
dealt with by President Roosevelt in a recent number of The 
Fortnightly— can he more advantageously developed than this of 
the prevention of tuherouloeu. A hearty support at the hands of 
the public of such action wfll assuredly bring its reward in the 
form of relief to suffering humanity, will add to the health and 
happiness of a people, and will remain for ever in history as one 
of the greatest and most successful social efforts in the story of 
human progress. 


Alfred Hillier. 



POETIC DRAMA, AND ITS PROSPECTS ON THE STAGE. 

When Matthe^j Arnold uttered Ms aphorism that “ the en£ and aim of 
all literature is a eritieim of life,” he evidently intended that it should 
apply to the highest form of literature, poetry. But the poet is much 
more than a mere critic of life. He is a creator, -who remoulds the 
crude impressions we receive from life, by the craftsmanship of his 
imagination, to satisfy our demand for beauty—that revelation of the 
cosmic order of wMch we catch but fleeting glimpses in the actual 
world. The supreme function of poetry is to quicken the sensibilities 
of the slothful spirit within us, to urge it to new creative effort, to 
incite us to bring human life more and more into harmony with our 
Mghest ideals; to make us, as Shelley says,— 

“ Hope till hope creates * 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.” 

The poet is “of imagination all compact ” ; and imagination is the most 
vivid life of the mind, in and through which the personality lives and 
works. It has its intellectual, as well as its emotional pole, and can 
weigh, measure, compare, and pass judgment in the very process of 
creation; but such “criticism’’ U merely a subsidiary 'function; and 
when the beautiful thing, at first vaguely desired by both intellect and 
emotion, is created, the two poles are satisfied and made one. They 
rest from their labours in the beatific vision of the perfected work. 

Poetic Drama is one of the highest forms of this re-creation of life by 
imagination; and, like music, its full effect oan only be realised when 
it is sympathetically interpreted by the actors to whom it is entrusted. 
But while the composer of a symphony, or even an opera, may now 
count on a fairly satisfactory interpretation of his work, by skilled 
artists under a skilled conductor, it is otherwise with the dramatic 
poet; for, in spite of occasional Shakespearean performances, there is 
not yet in England a company of actors who have had the severe and 
intelligent training, and constant experience, absolutely necessary if a 
poetical play is to be interpreted as Mr. Wood and his orchestra, for 
instance, oould ‘interpret the symphony of a new composer. It is not 
that we have no good actors. We have many; and we have many 
companies which can admirably perform' the kind of plays their 
managers usually produoe. At many of our London theatres one may 
see well-written pieces adequately staged and played. But these are 
plays in prose, the conventions of which are familiar to both actors and 
audiences. Everyone is happy and at home with them; for, though 
they are idealised representations of life, the idealisation is well within 
the imaginative reach of all concerned. The thoughts and emotions 
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are not far removed from those of everyday life 5 and the language in 
which they are expressed does not differ much from the language of 
everyday life, exoept in its concentration end neatness of expression. 

Why is it, then, that when a poetical play is produced the perform¬ 
ance is, as a rule, much lees satisfactory ? There are many reasons, 
liven when«a» play is written in prose, it may, like Maeterlinck's dramatic 
works, have a more distinctly imaginative, or even poetic, element in it 
than is usual; or it may depict some subtle phase of character or situa¬ 
tion not easily to be grasped by an average audience. Such a play 
at once makes a new demand, not merely upon the intelligence of the 
audience, but first and chiefly upon that of the actors who have to 
interpret it; and your actor is very conservative of his conventions. 
Hitherto new ideas have penetrated very slowly into Stageland; though, 
as we live in an age of rapid changes, they have come thicker and 
faster of late years, and the stage has become more receptive and ad¬ 
venturous. Its supporters, like trout in a well-fished stream, have 
become'' more coy and fickle; and managers are at their wit's end to 
know what novel bait will allure them. The average actor was always 
glad to get what is called a “ character part ” of the ordinary type, in 
which he could show his cleverness in “ mako up,” dialect, and so 
forth; but a new type, even when drawn from some passing phase of 
society, puzzled him a little, and of any subtlety in character-drawing 
he fought Bhy; for this involves the getting not merely into the skin of 
a part, but into the heart of a character. There has been of recent 
years a growth of intelligence all round; yet very few of our actors or 
actresses have that power of sinking their own personality in an ideal 
one, and playing the part from within outwards, which is demanded by 
that subtlest of dramatists, Shakespeare, if he is ever to be played for 
all he is worth. But this is the highest and rarest gift of perfectly 
trained genius in a playwright or his interpreters. It is too much 
to demand from the average aotor, drilled by a stage-manager who 
has his hands full enough in getting the various parts combined in a 
harmonious tmttmhU. Yet it is well to keep oounsela of perfection in view. 

Then, when we have to deal with a play which is also a poem, we 
enter a new region of dreamland, with a new atmosphere, a more 
idealised play of emotion and dramatic action, and a more idealized 
form of language with new difficulties to be mastered. The plane 
of the ideal is distinctly raised—it may he to an Olympian height 
—above the level ■of prose'drama. The atmosphere of opera or music- 
drama differs still further from that of the play in prose, and the 
language is still further idealized by the wedding of muaioto the words 
but the conventions of this dramatic form are better established, and 
the technical difficulties of its production have been more completely 
studied and overcome, than is at present the case with those of the 
higher form of spoken drama. The operatic singer has had a special 
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and Strenuoue training for opera. He is not stammering in a foreign 
tongue, like the actor who attempts to speak blank-verse without having 
mastered its teehaique. Opera is still vigorously alive on the stage ; 
while poetry has so long been a mere occasional visitor that neither 
managers nor pmblic are aware that the training which enables an 
actor to play an ordinary part well is s most inadequato^reparation 
for poetic drama. That superfluous veteran, Shakespeare, is received 
kindly enough when he comes. But who recognises the fact that he is 
still tiie most modem of writers for the stage in his treatment of the 
counter-point of character, and that he waits for complete interpretation 
in this age, when our novelists have given ns studies of character which 
no other Elizabethan dramatist could rival? Bat character described 
and analysed by the novelist is one thing, character suggested in 
dialogue and dramatic action by the dramatist another; and some¬ 
times, in witnessing even the heat performances of his plays, I have 
felt as if 1 were seeing and hearing a company of amateur singers 
grappling with the difficulties of a great opera. 

Take one element of dramatic expression alone, dignified and signifi¬ 
cant bearing, 'gesture and movement, which is an important part of 
stage “ business.” It would be absurd to expect an actor lees gifted 
by nature, and less perfectly trained, to attain to anything even dis¬ 
tantly resembling the expressive beauty of the poses, movements and 
gestures of that great master of gesture, Salvini; who could stand with, 
folded arms, yet make hie presence impressively felt, could startle with, 
abrupt movements, or peas from gesture to gesture, in a beautiful- 
rhythmical sequence like that at musical phrases. But surely more 
might be done to cultivate beauty and dignity of movement and gesture 
upon the English stage. All action upon the stage, all “ business,” is 
a kind of dramatic language, and should aa much as possible express 
the character and emotions of the drmmmtu penona ; but sometimes 
actors clever at inventing “ business’ * do not sufficiently keep this in. 
mind, and the business invented is futile. 

So much for prtidvinaiy considerations. I must now paas to tho 
latest development of poetic drama in the works of a man of our own. 
time, with distinct gifts aa both poet and dramatist, Hr. Stephen Phillips. 
His career, so for, has been one of exceptional suocess. He has been, 
hailed with enthusiasm by the esitios. The praise may possibly have 
been in some respects a little unbalanced; bat, if so, it is a generous 
error to have given each sympathetic support to the first steps of a 
young author entering upon a most difficult path. Aa atmosphere of 
sympathy may be more wholesomely stimulating than one of disparage¬ 
ment. On the stage,- especially, a sympathetic audience, ready to res¬ 
pond to whatever is good and original in the work produced, is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to suocess; and Mr. Phillips has not relaxed his efforts 
to merit the laurels so profusely heaped upon him. JBtrtd and XTIyun, 
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though not to good as Paolo tad FVmuuet, at lout show that hia 
fertility u a dramatist is by no means exhausted, that he can find new 
themes, and handle them with grace, originality and skill. 

Bat the verdict of the public is of even men importance than that 
of the critics,' if an author wishes for more than a raws* d’ottimt. Criti¬ 
cism in Bngiaad is still in a rather ohaotio condition, is thing of tem¬ 
perament, without well-considered canons—often without sympathetic 
intelligence. When we assume the critic’s rile we are often little better 
titan blind leaders of the blind, uttering our crude opinions in news¬ 
papers or magazines; and from this chaos of opinions an author has to 
pick such scraps of intelligent criticism as he oan find for his guidance. 

Mr. Phillips’s experience on the stage has given him a distinct advan¬ 
tage over the author who has not had such practical experience. It 
has enabled him to gauge the existing conditions of stage production, 
and to “ cut hia coat by bis doth.” In Paolo tad Proacotca, indeed, he 
seems to have more distinctly written to please himself than in PLtrod, 
which, 'as he hints in hie brief prefatory note, is not the oomplete 
working out of hia original conception. He “ hopes at some future 
day to return to the theme.’* This play stands midway between Paolo 
and FYaaenoa, and Ulyutt, in which he has broken away from the 
tra diti ons of the conventional “ well-made play," trusting to the simple 
treatment of simple situations, idealised fay poetry in combination with 
all tire resources of modern' stage effect. It is a free fantasia upon 
a theme taken from legendary epio; an attempt to place upon the 
stage a dramatic poem with a minimum of plot and dramatic action. 

Attempts to obtain a hearing for simple idyllic dramatic poems 
have been mads before; but the time was not ripe for them, and the 
-conditions of production at haphazard matinees most unfavourable. 
Now the attempt has been made with all the indefatigable seal with 
whioh Mr. Tree, the most enterprising of managers, attacks a new piece 
in which he believes. Possibly this breaking with tradition was too 
sudden and oomplete for immediate and unquestionable success. Poetry 
on the stage is still, one may fear, tolerated by the majority of play¬ 
goers for the sake of its accessories, rather than enjoyed for its own 
*ake, as it must be if poetical drama is ever really to flourish again. 
But the attempt was worth making, and Mr. Phillips and Mr. Tree 
deserve great credit for their courage in putting this piece of a rather 
novel kind upon the stage. 

Mr. Phillips hast made a good selection in the scenes from the Odyssey 
he has treated. He has made the story intelligible and interesting; 
and in some ways there is an advance towards maturity in the writing. 
Some of the dialogue is easier, freer, bettor than in hie former plays. 
His diction is graceful, and in his verse he is as careful as Tennyson to 
avoid hissing *'«, and he is skilful in his management of vowels and 
consonants. This makes his versa easy to speak on the stage, and. 
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■with its sensuous oolour, gives it its oharm. Its sonorous quality is due 
to this, as its somewhat languid dignity is due to the monotony of its 
rhythm, which tends to make it sound like a long monologue if not 
daintily spoken. 

This monotony was very conspicuous in many scenes h Wynn, and 
was enhanced by monotonous delivery, which may possibly have been 
desired by the author, who may be influenced by Ur. Teats’s theory that 
verse should be chanted on the stage. But there is one practical 
difficulty in employing this Gregorian method. It tends to weary the 
voice of the speaker, and this was perceptible in the husky tones of 
some members of the company who practised it meet sssiduonsly. The 
Amazonian Athena, Hiss Collier, for instance, who has a fine sonorous 
voice, was evidently more at her ease when, in that charming little 
scene between her and Ulysses at the Swineherd's hut, she was taking 
a holiday from verse. She played it charmingly, end her voice seemod 
glad of its brief eeeape from prison. • 

In the Prologue on Olympus, the Greek idea of a Fate, before which 
gods as well as men must bow, was announced; an idea already 
suggested in Paolo and Franaiea. The gods are treated in Homeric 
fashion, as sharing the passions of mortals, and the dialogue in which 
these Olympians quarrel over the fate of Ulysses has a note of burlesque 
in it. It is written in rhymed decasyllabic verse, and was effectively 
spoken by the warring divinities. In fact, it went with more liveli¬ 
ness than ranch of the blank verse, suggesting a po ssi bili t y of a return 
to rhymed verse off the stage, for plays of a lighter type. 

The change in order of the two soenet in the First Act, thus bringing 
-on Ulysses in tire Island of Calypso at onoe, after the mention of his 
amorous captivity in the Prologue, was a good one. It was mads 
possible by the looseness of construction of the play. Here that stage- 
management of the Hero by Athena and Hermes, which goes on through 
the rest of the piece, begins. It it Homeric; but on the stage it tends 
to discount his heroism a little. We are, however, in a legendary 
world, and we may treat it in the manner of Buskin, and regard it as 
symbolic of the spiritual forces which spur tire human will along tire 
hard road of duty. There are many good points in the dialogue of the 
scene betweenUiyesee and Calypso, which oomes to a climax in tire offer 
of immortality by Calypso. 

Cm- And, mortal I will breaths • 

Delicious immortality an thee. 

Stay with ns and thou shalt sot taste of death, 

Ults. I would not take life hot on terms of death, 

That sting in the wins of life, nit of the fsaet. 

To sis what rapture in the ocean path 
Save in the whits leap and the danse of doom I 
O death, than hast a beckon to the brave, 

Than last so* of the navigator, last 
Flange of the diver, sod last hunter's leap. 

3 a 2 
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Caz. Tat, yet, Ulysm, know that Gun ut going 
Into a peril not ottky nor tea, 

Bat to a danger etrange and nnftnaglnad. 

Sato. I’d go down into bell, if bell lad borne. 

Cu. Call np your ooauadee! Bid them boiet ibo aaija t 

This econo oHd Hare been more effective in the hands of Mr. Tree- 
and Miss Price, with more graceful and expressive movement and 
gesture. 

The next scene in the foreoonrt of the Palace of Ulysses has no great 
dr amatic interest, though necessary as a continuation of the story. The 
soliloquy of Penelope, left alone on the stage before the curtain 
fall*, is none the worse for the - Marlowe-like lines with which it 
concludes. 

“ Come! coma, Ulysses! Bom baok through the world! 

Com take the broad aeaa in one mighty leap. 

And nub upon this bosom with a cry.” 

One might wish that she ended there; but she has another line: 

“Ere ’tia too lata, at the hut nmaoBt—come! ” 

Before passing to the Second Act, in which the poetry is so closely- 
connected with the scenic effect that they must he considered together. 
I should like to say something about the staging of the two scenes in, 
the Pint Act. A scene such as that in Calypso's Island shonld be 
not only a well-composed and beautiful picture, but should be fall of 
imaginative suggestion. It should also serve as an effective back¬ 
ground for the figures of the acton. This scene ‘does not, I think, 
satisfy these requirements. It is not imaginative enough in its beauty 
to suggest the fascination of the enchantments of Ogygis. It does not 
make one feel the Island to he such a delightful place that it must be hard 
for UJysses to tear himself away, and go back to “ gannt Ithaca.” Then it 
is not an effective background for the figures of the parting lovers. 
Its somewhat dreary vastness reduces them to insignificance. 

The details of the architecture of the Palace of Ulysses may possibly 
be ardueologically correct. I do not know what the latest theory as to- 
the race or races to which the Homeric heroes belonged may be. If 
one may venture to judge by the lion-hunts decorating the interior 
in the last Act, the Ithacans were Assyrians, whose forefather* came 
from the British Museum. The construction and decoration of the 
exterior of their houses, as shown in the second scene, are more bizarre 
than beautiful; and their curious parti-coloured zebra-like lines are 
rather unfortunate in relation to the brilliant costumes of the revellers. 
The scenic artist and costume-designer must often, as in this esse, have 
immense difficulties iu getting everything into harmony, and producing 
an effect which is “ rich, not gaudy,” I do not think the value of the 
extreme notes of the colour-scale, black and white, for toning purposes, 
is sufficiently recognised on the stage. Without them it is difficult to 
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get richness of tone, even from the most brilliant colours. One of the 
■finest pieoea of tone I remember having seen on the stage was produced 
in Beeket at the Lyceum. It waa in the scene in which, just before 
Becfcet’a murder, the frightened monks crowd into the transept of 
■Canterbury Oafhedral. Their black and white robes, against the cream* 
•coloured stone-work, had a wonderfully rich effect. <— 

The two Hades scenes in the Second Act are much more satisfac t ory. 
Here the poetry and the scenic setting are quite in harmony. In the 
first, the rocky and barren shore, the huge crag with the entrance to 
Hades, the higher oliffk behind, in excellent perspective, the lurid sky 
above them, the glimpse of raging sea, form not only a well-toned but 
an imaginative background for the figures of Ulysses and his ship¬ 
wrecked crew; and the cries of the shades from the abyss emphasize 
the horror. The second scene, of the descent into Hades, with its 
gloom and glimmering lights, and flitting phantoms, is even more 
impressive. It is a triumph of stage effect, reflecting the images sug¬ 
gested by the poetry. . 

Of the last Act I cannot apeak at any length. Hr. Tree is at his 
best from the time he assumes his beggar’s garb to the anxious 
moments of suspense in which he waits for the signal from Athena, to 
reveal himself and attack the suitors. In spite of the special difficulties 
attending its production, the poem holds its own on the stage fairly 
well. 

Paolo and Francttca, the first heir of his invention, is Hr. Phillips’s 
most satisfactory play. The subject suits his idyllic genius and elegiac 
style; and he has ‘achieved what he aimed at, the beautiful present¬ 
ment of a simple tragic passion. In his treatment of the story he has 
followed his instinct in detaching it from historic encumbrances. There 
is nothing distinctly Italian in the text, except the names; no attempt, 
such as D’Annunzio has made in his play on the same subject, to create 
a mediccval atmosphere. The primitive passions, love and jealousy, 
work out the fatal event in ideal personages in an ideal world of dreams. 
The note of fatality is insisted on from the first, as in some Greek 
tragedies, and the protagonists are puppets in the hands of destiny—in 
the shape of circumstance as much aa of passion. 

Hr. Alexander has spared no pains to make the play a suoceas. The 
production rahks with the most beautifal things of the kind I have ever 
seen—with Hr. Irving’s Romeo an! Joliet and Hr. Tree’s Midnmmtr Nightt 
Dream, for instance. In fact, as an attempt to produce a poetical play 
without loss of its beauty as a poem, it oomes nearer to perfection than 
either; for it ia easier to do justice to Hr. Phillips's poetry than to 
•Shakespeare’s. 

Some of the critics, in their notices of this performance, have not been 
•quite fair to Hr. Phillips as a dramatist. They are inolined to blame 
9>im because he has not proved himself in this, his first play, the great 
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dramatist, the creator of great characters, some of Ills admirers pro* 
nounce him to he. Great names from all ages, from Sophocles to 
Sardou, hare been made to revolve dizzily around the name of Hr. 
Phillips, until he figures as the heir of all the ages, the young Olympian 
who has dethroned the Titans of poetry, and made their kingdom his 
own. But thjg is merely a hyperbolic form of admiration ; and the 
man who can give his age a beautiful thing, be it great or small, as he 
has dime, is worthy of admiration. 

It is quite true that in this play he has not created great characters. 
The personages are ordinary types, idealised by poetry’ rather than 
vitalised by dramatic individualisation. Paolo is the lover hesitating 
between love and duty; Francesca, an inginue of the purest stage type; 
Giovanni, the jealous husband slightly modified by the fond brother; 
Lucrezia, the bitter, jealous, disappointed woman, whose hysterica) 
utterances about her childless widowhood are probably the expression 
of her secret love for Giovanni, as Hiss Robins indicates. Each of these- 
picturesque personages has a hind of explanatory Leit-motif, heard when 
he is on the stage: Pablo, the love-and-duty Motif, crossed by the 
brotherly-love Motif when Giovanni encounters him; Lucrezia, the 
childless-widow Motif; while the childish-innocence Motif is always 
murmuring round Francesca. 

This is not the method of Shakespeare, which actors find it difficult to 
understand, because he is always subtly portraying character, and 
character is the last thing an actor thinks about in these days of 
picturesque representation. Hr. Phillips has done wisely and well in 
not attempting to work in Shakespeare’s manner, but in frankly adopting 
the idyllic—that is to say, the picturesque method; and if his work 
shows the influence of other poets and dramatists, he has sufficient 
originality to assimilate whatever impressions he may have received. 
The idyllic method has already been tried on a smaller scale in poetic 
plays; but he has worked more baldly with larger canvases, and in his 
three plays has done more to make poetic drama possible on the stage 
than any man of his time; and he has been fortunate enough to come 
at a time when there is at least a considerable section of the play-going 
public ready to give it a sympathetic reception. 

Maeterlinck’s Peiliae et Milieande has been supposed to have influenced 
Hr. Phillips in writing Paolo and Franceeca ; but, if so, the influence has 
been of the most superficial kind. Haeterlinck’s ghostly personages, in 
a ghostly atmospheret,of mystical symbolism, speak in a language much 
more childishly simple than that of Paolo and Franceeca ; yet, as precocious 
children sometimes do, they illuminate life with flashes of strange 
intuition. Such revealing flaahes are not characteristic of Hr. Phillips's 
work. 

Paolo and Franceeca is well-constructed in simple lines. The gradual 
in still ing of jealousy into Giovanni’s mind, first by Lucresia, then by 
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the second-lighted old Nurse’s virion, then by Lucreria's oomments on 
that virion, in which rite suggest* that Photo is Francesca’s predestined 
lover, while leaving it to Giovanni to name him, is well-conceived. By 
the end of the Seoond Act the web of flste has closed round the three 
principal personages; and in the Third and Fourth Acts the tragic action 
sweeps rapidly to its climax in the death of the lovers, a* 

The new lines in which Hr. Phillips has given an extended opening 
to the First Act, thus preparing the entrance of Giovanni, are a valuable 
addition for stage purposes—the first speech being given to Lurarexia, os 
she sits, like a personification of fate, waiting for news of the arrival of 
Paolo and Francesca from Savanna. She asks Benxo, who enters 
hurriedly 

" Bow near now (” 
and he replies:— 

“ They have entered Bimini.” 

Miss Bobins, who takes the pert of Lucreria, gives foil significance to 
these first words. She loolt the evil genius of the lovers. 

The entrance of the bridal prooesrion is an admirable piece of stage 
management, and when Paolo leads in Francesca the picture is magni¬ 
ficent. The principal parts are well filled. All wear their rich costumes 
well, and move with more grace and dignity than is common on the 
stage. Intelligent and careful rehearsal are evident in each change 
in the grouping, in this and other scenes in the play. Nothing is con¬ 
spicuously ugly and straggling, as it too often is in the beginning of a run. 

Mr. Ainley is in .personal appearance an ideal Paolo, and looks 
splendid in his armour. He has a fine voice and speaks his lines fairly 
well. Miss Evelyn Millard is a beantiful woman, and an accomplished 
actress; but she is not so perfectly fitted for the part of Franceses, in 
which the childish innocence of the convent-bred girl is so persistently 
insisted on by the author. Her performance is, however, graceful and 
intelligent. Miss Bobins has been blamed by some critics for being 
melodramatic as Lucreria; bnt the jealousy of a hysterical woman tends 
to express itself melodramatically. Miss Bobins indeed forces the 
hysteric tone so constantly as to suggest that the womanly-womanliness 
of Lucreria is really a form of monomania; a reading of the part not 
unwarranted by the text. At any rate tlfe more energetic expression 
of passion by her and Mr. Alexander makes a good ground-bass for 
the more lyrioal emotion of the lovers. Her soene with Francesca, 
when the girl appeals to Luereria's motherhood, is dbe of the dramatic 
momenta of the performance, and is well played on both rides. 

On Mr. Alexander’s shoulder*, as stage-manager and protagonist, 
the chief weight of the production rests; and in both capacities he has 
achieved a remarkable sueoeas. His Giovanni is a fine picturesque 
figure, contrasting well with that of Paolo; and his performance all 
through is excellent. He gives strength and vitality to his part, 
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pasting easily from mood to mood, and making the grimneas of the 
difficult last scene tell upon the stage. It is quite the best thing he 
has done in poetic drama. 

In the aoene in the Apothecary’s shop, Mr. Phillips has been blamed 
for stealing the idea from Shakespeare. This "is quite- absurd. 
There is uffii in Maeedon, and an Min Monmouth—ttfkt is all. There 
is no imitation of Shakespeare here; and the soenes between Tessa and 
the girls, and between her and her taker, make a point of rest in the 
development of the plot. In any case a dramatic author has a right to 
steal anything, not copyright, he can make a good' use of. Some 
fotnre dramatist may give us another balcony-scene, if he is strong 
enough to treat it in a fresh manner. As to the overhearing of Paolo's 
very frank confession to the Apothecary, by Giovanni, it should be 
remembered that stage probability differs considerably from that of real 
life. The conventional situation has here been made use of to give the 
last sting to Giovanni’s jealousy. 

The beauty of the play—and beauty, not merely tragic passion, is 
what the author has aimed at—is concentrated in the two love-scenes, 
in which passion is held in solution by the poetry, and is expressed in 
semi-lyrical verse which appeals to the sympathetic imagination of the 
audience, who must enter the lovers’ dreamland to appreciate the 
sensuous phantasy of the lines. The soene in the garden is one of the 
most beautiful pieces of imaginative landscape I have ever seen on the 
stage. It is foil of dreamy suggestion, and tire 1 dawnlight glim¬ 
mering in the sly reflects the dawn of passion in t)ie lovers. 

Their last meeting is permitted by Imereria, who rushes out to look 
for Giovanni, when it would seem that common-sense would 'have coun¬ 
selled her to keep watch over Francesca. Did she lose her head in a 
sudden vision of Giovanni, mad with jealousy, meeting and slaying 
Paolo, while the blood-thirsty fit is on him? This is apparently 
Miss Robins’s reading of her action. 

In the last scene between them, Paolo and Francesca' are still more 
lyrical in the expression of their emotion than in the garden scene; and 
I cannot think the passage with which it concludes, suggesting their 
penance, “ within the second circle of ead hall," aa Keats saw them, 
is undramatic or inappropri^e to the situation. It begins: 

Fats. Ah, Paolo! Tf ws 

Should die to-night, than whither would oar souls 
Repair? There it s region which priests tell ol 
'Where each ee we in punished without end. 

Pto. Were we together, what oaa punish ns? 

and his last speech ends thus: 

For what ecstasy 

Together to he blown about the globe! 

What rapture in perpetual Are to bum 
Together!—Where we ere in radioes fire. 
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Then einturies dull in • aumsiii pus. 

And mil the ojo'm in one hoar elapse ! 

Sdn, >tm together, ana when taint. Thy mm, 

And put our amis Hiy stun like a*hn fill, 

Hew wilt Tho» punish as who cannot pert f 
Tot this also has boon objected to, m fer-fetched. 

Hr. Phillips baa dona one speaial good aarrioe to poetiaal drama. He 
baa given the acton verse of a simple kind, the rhythm of which is easily 
intelligible. There are not anything like so many pitfalls tar the 
unwary in his management of accent and emphasis as there are in 
Shakespeare’s. It is much plainer sailing; and, now that its rhythm has 
beoome familiar to the actors, it is spoken mnch better than Shakespeare’s. 
Much of the verse, especially in the dialogues, of the earlier scenes 
of Hired, went to .pieces in its delivery. The verse of TTU/utt, though 
taken, as I venture to think, too monotonously, was at least made to 
sound like verse. And now, in Paolo and Frtraeooca this extreme mono¬ 
tony is avoided, and the delicate rhythm of the lines mnch more per¬ 
fectly conveyed. The impression left on my mind at the tall of the 
curtain was that I had seen a poetical play, so staged and played that 
its beauty was not obscured in the acting, or eclipsed by the setting; 
but that all the elements of stage production were made to harmonise 
with the spirit of the poem as perfectly as is at present possible. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say something about the prospects of 
poetic drama. Are there any indications that we may hope for ita 
revival as a modern form of art which the public will permanently 
appreciate and support? This is a very hard question to answer. The 
war has undoubtedly affected dramatic production, and the response to 
it, in many ways. The fickleness of the play-going public, and their 
demand for something new—they scarcely know what—is partly due to 
the unrest produced by the feeling that England is at present passing 
through a critical period in her national development. There are some 
signs that what is wanted ie something that will appeal to the imagina¬ 
tion and sfir the deeper springs of emotion; an art which will be sanely 
and vigorously romantic, dealing with life in a broader and less cynically 
one-sided way. The success of Hudyard Kipling has been due, not to 
his omniscience in practical details, bnt to the spirit of romance in which 
he has worked. He has, in his dithyAmbio manner, rang and told the 
■arittoia at the nameless British vul/at —the men of all desses who have 
blundered into the making and preserving of an empire, and redeemed 
their blunders by their dauntlessness in danger, and their power of 
keeping their beads, and getting out of the scrapes they have got into; 
the men who do their duty in every obscure nook and corner where the 
day’s work of the nation has to be got through somehow. Mr. Phillips’s 
poetry is at the opposite pole of idealism from this; hut a romantic 
movement has many phases. 

There are also other influences at work, besides the war, which tend 
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to induce unrest, and a reaching forward towards (die unknown future. 
It is an age of warring ideas and ideals, philosophic as well as social 
and practical. Science, which had almost settled the universe on the 
basis of the reign of law some pears ago, has now again begun to 
wonder before the mysteries of nature and human nature. * It has become 
almost mystioahin dealing with the strange foroee in the ihidstof which 
we live. Invention itself is, for anticipators like Hr. Welle, a weird 
and terrible romance. Life is once more felt to be a dream. 

But *bi« ia a digression which must not lead us too far astray. 
Besides the regular Shakespearean performances on the London stage, 
there have been, of late years, many interesting representations of 
poetic plays. Hr. Benson has done excellent work in familiarising 
acton with some of Shakespeare's, not usually performed. Hr. Phillips 
was himself a member of his company, in which several actors who have 
made their mark in London have been trained, Hr. Oscar Asehe, for 
instance, whose Ancient Pistol was a memorable performance, and who 
now ploys'Antmous in Vlyuee with great spirit and vigour. Hr. Ainley, 
the Paolo at St. James’s, was also with Mr. Benson. 

The “ Elizabethan Stage Society,” under the direction of Hr. William 
Poel, has also snooeaafolly produced plays by Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethan dramatists, many of them either without scenery, aa in the 
charming performance of A Comedy of JErron, in Gray’s Inn Hall; or 
with a reproduction of the characteristic features of the Elizabethan 
stage, bb in that of Twelfth Night, in the Hail of the Middle Temple. 
A delightful feature in some of these representation^ was the incidental 
performance of old English music under the direction of Hr. Dolmetsch, 
and the singing of old English songs, accompanied by lute or. harp¬ 
sichord. 

In 1895, Mr. Gxein, the adventurous founder of the Independent 
Theatre, brought over H. Lugne Poe’s Company of the Theatre do 
VCEuvre, and produced at the Opera Comique Pelleae et Milieende and 
L’ Intrust. PtUiat et Nilitanie was given with severely ‘convention¬ 
alized scenery. A backcloth represented a wood painted in a merely 
decorative manner, for the open-air scenes. Over tills a curtain, divided 
in the centre and painted to resemble a piece of tapestry, foil, when an 
interior was to be suggested, % gauze being drawn across the pros¬ 
cenium. Except that the costumes were ugly, this seemed an ideal 
mounting for the play, which was moat delicately interpreted by the 
actors. The stranger passion of this subtly dramatic poem in prose made 
a vivid impression upon the audience. 

Then, with very simple scenery, some new and striking effects were 
produced by Hr. Gordon Craig in bis artistic staging of tbe Purcell 
Society’s Dido and ASneat, at the Coronet, chiefly by name bold depar¬ 
tures from the conventional methods of lighting. In one scene, where 
the hunting-party are driven off the stage by the sudden thunder- 
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storm, from which Dido and ASneas take refuge in a care, the hurrying 
groups, the men holding up their shields to protect'the women from the 
hail, huddled across the stage, figures in gloom, relieved against a 
lighted background; making a well-composed and broadly effective 
picture. In another scene, the brilliantly lighted figures of a group of 
girls in rich dPessee, seated at their embroidery, stood *et distinctly 
against a relatively dark background. 

The latest novelty I have seen in the purely decorative treatment of 
scenery was in a little play on an Egyptian subject, The Btlofd of Hat\or, 
by Hiss Plorende Farr and Mrs. Shakespeare. In this the baekcdotb 
was simply a piece of canvas, toned to resemble in colour a papyrus 
scroll, against which the quaint Egyptian figures of the performers- 
were relieved. 

All these experiments in the conventionslising of scenery are interest¬ 
ing, for this reason among others. It the era of long runs he drawing 
to a dose, as some people are beginning to say, it will be impossible fox- 
managers to spend such enormous sums upon the mounting as is 
now not unusual. This has hitherto tended to bar the door against 
poetical plays by modern authors. But those who really care for 
dramatic work of any kind demand in the first place fine acting and 
good stage-management, caring comparatively tittle for the triumphs of 
modem scenery. For poetic drama especially, all that is wMosy is 
conventional scenery which shall suggest rather than realise the plnoe 
and period indicated, and form a beautiful background for the figures. 
With fine acting and 'intelligent speaking of the verse the play would 
lose little by this treatment; for the attention of the audience would be 
concentrated upon its essential qualities, not its accessaries. No one, of 
course, could feel otherwise than grateful for the elaborate and beautiful 
aetting of plays which such managers as Hr. Irving, Hr. Tree, and 
Hr. Alexander have given na ; and the scenery is always an important 
element in the “drawing” power of a play. But if great expense is- 
becoming mole and more hazardous, it may be well to consider some 
alternative method in the staging of plays of dramatic merit, which 
a manager would now hesitate to produce because of the expense. 

Is it too much to say that there are some signs of the times which 
lead those who a are interested in poetic drama to indulge in a hope 
—perhaps a forlorn one—that a poet who, like Hr. Phillips, is also a 
dramatist, may occasionally obtain a fair hearing for his work?* 
There are rumours that plays in verse by htr. Phillips, and possibly by 
other authors, may be produced before vary long. Poetio drama 
is still in the air; but its success depends upon the temper of the 
public. 


John Todhvhtxr. 
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Thx&s is, I think, no country aide in Ireland where they will not tell 
you, if yon can conquer their mistrust, of some man or woman or child 
who waa lately or still ia in the power of the gentry, or “the others," 
or “ the fairies," or “ the sidhe,” or the “ forgetful people,” as they call 
the dead and the leaaer goda of ancient times. These men and women 
and children are said to he “ away,” and for the moat part go about 
their work in a dream, or lie all day in bed, awakening after the fall of 
night to a strange and hurried life. 

A woman at Oort, in County Galway, says: “There waa an old woman 
I remenfber waa living at Martin Buanes, and ahe had to go with them 
two or three hours every night for a while, and she’d make great com¬ 
plaints of the hardships she’d meet with, and how she’d have to spend 
the night going through little boreens, or in the churchyard at Kinvara, 
or they’d bring her-down to the sea shore. They often meet with hard¬ 
ships like that, those they bring with them, so it’s no wonder they’re 
glad to get back; this world’s the best.” And an old pensioner from 
Kiltartan, a village some three miles from Oort, says: “ There is a 

man I knew that was my comrade after, used to be taken away at 
nights, and he’d speak of the journeys he had with them. And he got 
severe treatment and didn’t want to go, but they’d bring him by force. 
He recovered after, and joined the army, and I was never so astonished 
as I was the day he walked in, when I was in Delhi.” There are a 
boy near Oort and a woman at Ardrahan close at hand, who are 
“ away,” and this same man says of them: “ Mary Flaherty has been 
taken, and whenever she meets old Whelan the first thing the asks is for 
his son. She doesn’t go to see him in the house, but travelling of nights 
they meet each other. Surely she’s gone. You have but to look in her 
face to see that. And whatever hour of the night she wants to go out, 
they must have the horse harnessed to bring her wherever she likes 
to go." 

The commonest beginning of the enchantment is to meet some one 
not of this earth, cr in league with people not of this earth, and to talk 
too finely to them about yourself and about your life. If they under¬ 
stand you and your life too perfectly, or sometimes even if they know 
your name, they can throw their enchantment about you. A man living 
at Code near Oort says: “But those that are brought away would be 
glad to be back. It’s a poor thing to go there after this life. Heaven 
is the best place, Heaven and this world we’re in now. My own mother 
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waa away for twenty-one yean, and at the end of every aeren yean ahe 
thought it would be off her, but ahe never could leave the bed. She 
could but ait up, and make a little shirt or the like for us. It was of 
the fever ahe digd at last. The way ahe got the touch was one day 
after we left thg place we used to be in, and we got our choice place on 
the estate, and my father chose Kilcbreest. But a great niany of the 
neighbours went to Mqneen. And one day a woman that had been our 
neighbour came over from Moneen, and my mother showed her every¬ 
thing and told her of her way of living. And she walked a bit of the 
road with her, and when they wen parting the woman said: “ Ton’ll 
soon be the same as such a one.” And as she turned she felt a pain in 
the head. And from that day she lost her health. My father went to 
Biddy Early, but she said it was too late, she could do nothing, and she 
would take nothing from him.” Biddy Early was a famous witch. 

If you an taken you have always, it is Baid, a chance of return every 
seven years. Almost all that go " away ” among them arejtaken to 
help in their work, or in their play, or to nurse their children, or to bear 
them children, or to be their lovers, and all fairy children are born of 
such marriages. A man near Oort says: " They are shadows, and how 
could a shadow have power to move that chair or that table f But they 
have power over mankind, and they can bring them away to do their 
work.” I have told elsewhere of a man who was “ away ” with Maibh 
Queen of the western Sidhe as her lover, and made a mournful song in 
the Gaelic when she left him, and was mournful till he died. 

But sometimes on% hears of people taken for no reason, as it seems, 
but that they may be a thing to laugh at. Indeed, one is often told 
that unlike “the simple” who would do us an evil, “the gentle” 
among “ the others ” wish us no harm bat “to make a sport of ns.” 

And a man at Oort says: “ There was one Mahony had the land 
taken that is near Newtown raceoourse. And he was ont there one day 
building a wall and it came to the dinner hour, hut he had none brought 
with him. And a man came by and said, ' Is it home you’ll be going 
for your dinner? ’ And he said, ' It’s not worth my while to go back to 
Oort, I’d have the day lost. . .’ And the man said, ‘ Well, come in and 
eat a fait with me.’ And he brought him into a forth and there was 
everything thit waa grand, and the dinner they gave him of the best, 
so that he eat near two plates of it. And then he went out again to 
build the wall. And whether it was with lifting the heavy stones I 
don’t know, but with respects to you, when he waa walking the road 
home he began to vomit, and what he vomited up was all green 
grass.” 

You may eat their food, if they put it out to you, and indeed it is 
discourteous to refuse and will make them angry, but you must not 
go among them and eat their food, for this will give them power 
over you. 
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Sometime* one bean of people “ away” doing the work of the other* 
and getting harm of it, or no good of it, bat more often one bean of 
good crop* "Wr of physioal strength or of oleveme** or of aupernatoral 
knowledge being given and of no evil being given with it except the 
evil of being in a dream, or being laid up in bed or the like, which 
happen* more or less to all who are “ away.” A woman near Craugh- 
well says: “There's a boy now of the lydans, bat I wouldn’t for all 
the world let them think I spoke of him. But it's two yean sinoe he 
-came from Amerioa and sinoe that time he never, went to Mass, or to 
Church, or to market, or to fair, or to stand at the cross roads, or to the 
hurling. And if anyone oomes into the house, it’s into the room he’ll 
elip not to see them. And as to work, he has the garden dug to bits 
and the whole place smeared with oowdnng, and such a crop as was 
never seen, and the alders all plaited that they look grand. One day 
he went as far as Peterswell Chapel, but as soon as he got to the door 
he turned straight round again as if he hadn’t power to pass it. I 
wonder he wouldn’t get the priest to read a mass for him or some such 
thing. But the crop he has is grand, and you may know well he has 
eome that help him.” 

Indeed, almost any exceptional cleverness, even the clever training of 
a dog may be thought a gift from “ the others.” I have been told of a 
boy in Oort “ who was lying in the bed a long time,- and one day, the day 
of the races, he asked his father and mother were they going to the 
course, and they said they were not. Well, says he, ‘ I’ll show you os 
good sport as if you went.’ And he had a dog and ho called to it and 
said something to it, and it began to take a run and to gallop and to 
jump backwards over the half door, for there was a very high half door 
to the house. ’Bo now,’ says he, ‘didn’t you see as good sport as if 
you were on Newtown racecourse ? ’ And he didn’t live long, but died 
soon after that.” And the same man whose mother had been away for 
twenty-one years says: “ There was one of the Burkes, John, was away 
for seven years, lying in his bed but brought away at nights. And he 
knew everything. And one Kearney up in the mountain, a cousin of 
his own, lost two hoggets and came and told him. And he knew the 
very spot where they were and told him, and he got them back again. 
But they were vexed at that, and took away the power, so that he never 
knew anything again, no more than another. There was another man 
up near Ballylee could tell these things too. When John Callan lost 
his wool he went to him, and next morning there were tire fleece* at his 
door. Those that are away know these things. There was a brother of 
my own took to it for seven years, and he at school. And no one could 
beat him at the hurling and the games. But I wouldn’t like to be mixed 
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with that myself.” The wool and perhaps the hoggets had been taken 
by “the others” who were forced to return them. 

■ When yon get a “touch” you feel a sodden pain, and a swelling 
comes where yon hare felt the pain. I hare been fold that there is a 
fool and a queen " in every household at them,” and that nobody can 
care the toudf of the fool or the queen, bnt that the tench of anyone 
else among them can be cured. A woman at Kiltartan says: “ One 
time a woman from the North came to our house, and she said a great 
deal of people is kept below there in the liases. She had been there 
herself; and in the night time in one moment they’d be all away at 
Oruaohmaa, wherever that’may be, down in the. north X believe. And 
she knew everything that was in the house, and told us about my sister 
being sick, and that there was a hurling match going on that day, as 
there was, at the Isabella Wood in Coole. And all about Coole house 
aha knew, as well as if she spent her life in it. Fd have picked a lot 
of stories out of her, but my mother got nervous when she heard the 
truth coming out and bid me be quiet. She had a red petticoat on her, 
the same as any country woman, and she offered to cure me, for it was 
that time I was delicate and her ladyship sent me to the salt water. 
But she asked a shilling, and my mother said she hadn’t got it. ‘ You 
have,’ says she, * and heavier metal than that you have in the house.’ 
So then my mother gave her the shilling and she put it in the fire and 
melted it, and says she, * After two days you’ll see your shilling again,’ 
but we never did. And the cure she left I never took it—it’s not safe, 
and the priests forlpd us to take their cures, for it must surely be from 
the devil their knowledge comes. No doubt at all she was one of the 
Ingentry, that can take the form of a woman by day and another form 
by night. After that she went to Mrs. Finnegan’s house and asked her 
for a bit of tobacoo. ‘ You’ll get it again,’ she said, * and more with 
it.’ And sure enough that very day a bit of meat came into Mrs. 
Finnegan’s house.” 

The people of the North are thought to know more about the 
supernatural than anybody else, and one remembers that the good 
gods of the Celts, the children of Sana, and the evil gods of the 
Celts the Fomor, came from the North in certain legends. The North 
does not meaq Ulster, but any place to the north, for the people talk of 
the people of Oruaohmaa, which is but a little north of Galway, as 
knowing much because they are from the North—one cannot tell 
whether the woman from the North in this tale Vas a mortal or an 
immortal. People “away,” like people taken by “the others” from 
their death-beds, fcre gonfounded with the immortals, the true children 
of Danu, or the Dundoniana, as X have heard them nailed in Clare. X 
have never heard the word “ Ingentry ” for “ the others ” at any other 
time. 

Sometimes people who are away ” are thought to have, like the 
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dead who have been “ taken,” that power of changing one thing into 
another, which is so constantly attributed to the Children of Dana in 
the Gaelic poems. Tho Children of Dana were the powers of life, the 
powers worshipped in the ecstatic dances among the woods and upon 
the mountains, and they had the flamelike changeability of life, and 
were the matftrm of all changes. “The others,” their’ descendant#, 
change the colours of their clothes every moment, and build np a house 
“in the comer of a field” and “in ten minutes,” “finer than any 
gentleman’s house.” An Irishwoman from Kildare that I met in 
London told me: “ There was a woman used to go away at night, and 
she said to her sister, ‘Fll be ont on a white horse, and I'll stop and 
knock at your door as I pass,’ and so die used to do sometimes. And 
one day there was a man asked her for a debt he owed, and she said, 
‘1 have no money now.’ But then she put her hand behind her, and 
brought it back filled with gold, and then she rubbed it in her hand, 
and when she opened her hand again, there was nothing in it hut dry 
cow-dung, and she said, ‘I could give you that, but it would be of no 
use to you.’ ” 

Those who are “ away” have sometimes, too, it seems, the power of 
changing their sire and of going through walls as *’ the others ” them¬ 
selves do. A man on Inisheer says: “ There was a first ooosin of 
mine used sometimes to go out of the house through the wall, but none 
could see him going. And one night his brother followed him, and he 
went down a path to the sea, and then he went into a hole in the rocks 
that the smallest dog wouldn’t go into. And the brother took hold of 
his feet and drew him out again. He went to America after that, and 
is living there now, and sometimes in his room they’ll see him beckon¬ 
ing and laughing and laughing, as if some were with him. One night 
there, when some of the neighbours from these islands were with him, 
he told them he’d been back to Inishmaan, and told all that was going 
on, and some would not believe him. And he said, ‘ Ton’ll believe me 
next time.’ So the next night he told them again he had been there, 
and he brought ont of bis pocket a couple of boiled potatoes and a bit 
of fish, and showed them; so then they all believed it.” And an old 
man on Inisheer, who has come back from the State of Maine, says of 
this man: “ I knew him in America, and he used oftqn to visit this 
island, and would know what all of them were doing, and would bring 
us word of them all, and all he’d tell us would turn out right. He’s, 
living yet in America.” 

It often seems as if these enchanted people had some great secret. 
They may have taken an oath to be silent, but I Jini not heard of any 
oath, I am only certain that they are afraid or unable to speak. I 
have .already told of Whelan and his nightly rides. I got a friend, 
with whom I was staying, to ask Whelan’s father, who is a carpenter, 
to make a box and send it by his son. He promised to “ try and 
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infatuate him to com*,” bat did not think it would be of any nee. It 
tu no ue, for the boy laid, “ No, I won’t go, I know why I am 
wanted.” Hie father uyi that he did not tell him, bnt that “ the 
others ” told hin^ when he was oat with them. 

A man said to a Mend of mine in the Abbey of Congpuroe among 
the Barren hills in County dare: “ There was one CBougblin that 
lies under that slab there, and for seven years he was brought away 
every night, and into this Abbey. And he was beat and pinched, and 
when he came home he’d faint. He told his brother-in-law, that told 
me, that in that hill beyond, behind this Abbey, there is the most splendid 
town that ever was seen, and grander than any city. Often he was in 
it and ought not to have been talking about it, but he said he wouldn't 
give them the satisfaction of it, he didn’t care what they’d do to him. 
One night he was with a lot of others at a wake, and when he heard them 
coming far him he fainted on the floor. Bat after he got up he heard 
them come again and he rose to go, and the boys all took hold "of him, 
Peter Fahey was one of them, and you know what a strong man he 
was, and As couldn’t hold him. Brawn out of the door he was, and 
the arms of those that were holding him were near palled oat of their 
sockets.” 

And a woman near Loughrea says : “ My mother often told me about 
her sister’s child, my cousin, that used to spend the nights in the big 
forth at Moneen. Every night she went there, and she got thin and 
tired like. She used to say she saw grand things there, and the 
horses galloping andT the riding. But then she’d say, ' I must tell no 
more than that or Til get a great beating.’ She wasted away, and one 
night they were so sure she was dead they had the pot full of water 
boiling on the fire to wash her. Bat she recovered again and lived 
five years after that.” 

And on old man on the north isle of Arran says: " I know a good 
many on the Island have seen tkou, bnt they wouldn’t say what they’re 
like to look at, for when they speak of them their tongue gets like a stone.” 

The most of what the country people have to tell of those who have 
been “taken” altogether, and about the ways and looks of the 
“ others,” has come from the frightened and rare oonfidencea of people 
upon whom “ the others ” cast this sleepy enchantment. 

A man in the Barren hills says : “ That girl of the Connors that 
was away for seven years, she was bid tell nothing of what she saw, 
but she told her mother some things, and told of some she met there. 
There was a woman, a oouain of my own, asked was her son ever there, 
and she had to press her a long time, but at last she said he was. 
And he was taken too, with little privication, fifty years ago.” 

And a woman near Ardrahan says: “ There was a girl near West- 
part was away, and foe way it came on her waa she was on foe road 
one day, and two men passed her, and one of them said, ‘ That’s a fine 
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gijl/ and the other raid, ‘ She belongs to my town.’ And there and 
then she got a pain in her knee, and she oonldat walk home bnt had 
to be brought home in a cart, and she used to be away at night, and 
thorns in her feet in the morning, but she never said .where she went. 
Bat one timeaihe sister brought her to Kilfenora, and when they were 
crossing a bog near to there she pointed to a house in the bog and she 
said, 1 It’s there I was last night.’ And the sister asked did she know 
anyone die met there, and she said, * There was one I knew that is my 
mother’s cousin,’ and told her name. And she said,* ‘But for her 
they’d have me ill-treated, but she fought for me and saved me! ’ 
She was thought to be dying one time, and my mother sent me to see 
her, and how she was. And she was lying on the bed, and her eyes 
turned back, and she was speechless, and I told my mother when I 
came home she hadn't an hour to live. And the next day she was up 
and about and not a thing on her. It might be the mother’s cousin 
that fought for her again then. She went to America after.” 

This girl fell under the power of “ the others ” because the two men 
looked at her with admiration, “ overlooked her,” as it is railed, and 
did not say “ God bless her.” “ The others ” can draw anything they 
admire to themselves by using our admiration as a bond between them 
and it. 


ra. 

In some barbarous countries no one is permitted to look at the king 
while he is eating, for one is thought to be less able to drive away 
malicious influence when one is eating, and moet mortal influence must 
be malignant when one is the representative and instrument of the 
gods. I have sometimes been told that nobody is ever allowed to see 
those who are “ away ” eating. A woman near Gort says of Whelan 
the carpenter’s son, 11 He's lying in bed these four years, and food is 
brought into the room but he never touches it, but when it’s left there 
it’s taken away.” And a man at Coble says: “ I remember a boy was 
about my own age over at Cranagh on the other side of the water, and 
they said he was away for two years. Anyhow, for all that time he 
was sick in bed, and no one ever saw bit or sup para his lips in all 
that time, though the food that waa left in the room would disappear, 
whatever happened it. He-recovered after and went to America.” 

They are sometimes believed to hardly eat our food at all, but to live 
upon supernatural food. An old man from near Loughrea aaya: 
“ There waa Kitty Flannery at Kilchreeat, you might remember her. For 
seven yean she had everything she could want, and music and dancing 
could be heard round her house every night, and all she did prospered. 
But aha ate no food all that time, only she’d take a drink of the milk 
after the butter being churned. But at the end of the seven years all 
left her, and she waa glad at the last to get Indian meal.” 
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Bat often one been of their fearing to eat fee food of “ fee ofeace” 
for fear they might never eeoape out of their hands. An old man on 
fee G-ortaveh* mountain aaya: “ I knew one waa away for seven years, 
and it waa in jthe next townl&nd to thia ahe lived. Bridget Kinealy 
her name wai There waa a large family of them, ag£ ahe was fee 
youngest, a very nice-looking fair-haired girl she waa. I knew her 
well, ahe was the one age with myself. It wsa in the night she used to 
go to feem, and if fee door was shut she’d come in by fee keyhole. The 
drat time they eame for her fee was in bed between her two sisters, and 
she didn’t want to go, bat they beat her and pinfeed her till her brother 
called ont to know what was fee matter. She often spoke about them, 
and how fee was badly treated because fee wouldn’t eat their food, and 
how there was a red-haired girl among feem that would throw her into 
the river she’d get so mad wife her. Bat if fee had their food ate, she’d 
never have got away from feem at all. She got no more than about 
three cold potatoes she coold eat fee whole time fee waa wife them. 
All fee old people about her pat oat food every night, fee first of the 
food before they have any of it tasted themselves. She married a serving 
man after, and they went to Sydney, and if nothing happened in fee 
last two years they’re doing well there now.” 

IV. 

The ancient peoples from whom the oountry people inherit their belief 
had to explain how? when you were “ away," as it seemed to you, you 
seemed, it might be, to your neighbours or your family, to be lying 
in a faint upon the ground, or in your bed, or even going about your 
daily work. It waa probably one who was himself "away” who 
explained, that somebody or something was put in your place, and this 
explanation was fee only possible one to anaient peoples, who did not 
make our distinction between body and soul. The Irish oountry people 
always insist that something, a heap of shavings or a broomstick or a 
wooden image, or some dead person, “maybe some old warrior," or 
some dead relative or neighbour of your own, is put in your place, 
though sometimes they will forget their belief until you remind feem, 
and talk of “ fee others ” having put such and such a person “ into 
a feint,” or of sufe and such a person bring “ away” and bring ill 
in bed. This substitution of fee dead for the living is indeed a pagan 
mystery, and not more hard to understand than the substitution of 
fee body and blood of Christ for fee wafer and fee wine in fee mass; 
and I have not yet lost fee belief that some day, in some village lost 
among fee hills or in some island among the western seas, in some place 
that remembers old ways and has not learned new ways, I will come 
to understand how this pagan mystery hides and reveals some half- 
forgotten memory of an ancient knowledge or of an ancient wisdom. 
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Tims that has bat left the lesser gods to haunt the hill* and rathe, 
baa doubtleaa taken much that might have made ua underatand. 

A man at Kiltartan, who thinks evil of " the others,” says: “ They 
have the hope of heaven or they wouldn’t leave one oq the face of the 
earth, and thpy are afraid of God. They’ll not do yon much harm if 
yon leave them alone, ita beat not to speak to them at all if yon ahoald 
meet them. If they bring anyone away they’ll leave some good-for- 
nothing thing in its place, and the some way with a cow or a calf or 
such things. Bat a sheep or a lamb it’s beyond their •power to touch, 
because of our Lord.” And a woman near Ardrahan says: “There 
was a cousin of my own was said to be * away,’ and when she died 
I was but a childj and my mother brought me with her to the house 
where she was laid out. And when I saw her I began to scream and 
to say, ‘ That’s not Mary that’s in it, that’s some old hag.’ And so it 
was, I know well it was not Mary that was lying there in the bed.” 
And a Woman from near Loughrea says: “ Sure there was a fairy in a 
house at Eserkelly fourteen years. Bridget Collins she was called, you 
might remember Visa Fanny used to be bringing her gooseberries. She 
never kept the bed, but she’d sit in the comer of the kitchen on a mat, 
and from a good stout lump of a girl that she was, she wasted to 
nothing, and her teeth grew as long os your finger, and then they 
dropped out. And she’d eat nothing at all, only crabs and sour things. 
And she’d never leave the house in the daytime, but in the night she'd 
go out and pick things out of the fields she could eat. And the hurt 
she got, or whatever it was touched her, it was one'day she was swinging 
on the Moneen gate, just there by the forth. She died as quiet as 
another, but you wouldn’t like to be looking at her after the teeth 
fell out” 

And a man from Cahirgliassna says: “ There was one Tierney on the 
road to Kinvara, I knew him well, was away with them seven years. 
It was at night he used to be brought away, and when they called him 
he should go. They’d leave some sort of a likeness of him in his place. 
He had a wart on his back, and his wife would rub her hand down to 
feel was the wart there before she'd know was it himself was in it or 
not. Himself and his pony used to be brought up into the sky, and he 
told many how he used to go riding about with them, and that often and 
often he was in that castle you see below. And Mrs. Havener asked 
him did he ever see her sod Jimmy that died, among them, and he told 
her he did, and that mostly all the people that he knew that had died 
out of the village were amongst them now. And if his wife had a clutch 
of geese they’d be ten times better than any other one’s, and the wheat 
and the stock and all they had was better and more plentiful than what 
anyone else had. Help he got from them of oourse. But at last the 
wife got in the priest to read a mass and to take it off him. And after 
that all that they had went to Hitters.” 
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And ft girl at Coble says of a plsoe called “ The Three T wim," where 
there are three of those old day remnants of ancient houeee or enosmp- 
mente so much haunted by “the others ”: “There most in old times 
hare been a great deal of fighting there. There are some bushes growing 
on them, and po one, man or woman, will ever pat a hand to cot them, 
no more than they would touch the little bush by the weft beyond, that 
used to hare lights shining out of it. And if anyone was to fall asleep 
within in the Lias, himself would be taken away, and the spirit of some 
old warrior would be put in his place, and it’she would know everything 
in the whole world. There’s no doubt at all but that there’s the same sort 
of things in other countries, sure fk$m can go through and appear in 
Australia in one minute, but you hear more about them in these parts 
because the Irish do be more familiar in talking of them.” 

The chief way of bringing a person out of this state of dream is to 
threaten the dead person believed to have been put in his place. A 
man from county Clare says: “I heard of a woman brought back again. 
It was told me by a boy going to school there at the time it happened, 
so I know there’s no lie in it. It was one of the Lydons, a rich family 
in Soariff, whose wife was sick and pining away for seven years. And 
at the end of that time one day he came in, he had a drop of drink 
taken, and he began to be a bit rough with her. And she said, ‘ Don’t 
be rough with me now, after bearing so well with me all these seven 
years. But because you were so good and so kind td me all the time,’ 
says she, ‘ I’ll go away from you now, and I’ll let your own wife come 
back to you.’ And so she did, for it was an old hag she was. And 
the wife came back again and reared a family. And before she went 
away she had a son that was reared a priest, and after she came back 
she had another that was reared a priest, so that shows a blessing came 
on them.” 

The country people seldom do mine than threaten the dead person 
put in the living person’s place, and it is, I am convinced, a sin against 
the traditional wisdom to really Ill-treat the dead person. A woman 
from Mayo who has told me a good many tales and has herself both seen 
and heard “ the royal gentry,” as she calls them, was very angry with 
the Tipperary countryman who burned his wife, some time ago, her 
father and neighbours standing by. She had no doubt that they only 
burned some dead person, but she was quite certain that you should not 
bum even a dead person. She said: “ In my placq we say you should 
only threaten. They are so superstitious in Tipperary. I have stood 
in the door and I have heard lovely music, and seen the fort all 
lighted up, but I never gave in to them.” “Superstitious” means 
to her “ giving in” to “ the others,” and “giving in” means, I think, 
letting them get power over you, or being afraid of them, and getting 
exerted about them, and doing foolish things. One doss hear now 
and than of “tire dead person” being really Ul-traated, but rarely. 
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When I tu lnt in Western Galway a man had just bant nrreated 
for trying to kill hia Bister-in-law, because he thought she waa one of 
11 the others," and was tempting him to murder hia cousin. So had 
aent his cousin away that she might he out of his reach^in case he could 
not resist the temptation. This man waa merely out of hi* mind, 
and had more then common reasons for his anger besides. A woman 
from Burren tolls a tote more like the Tipperary tale. “ There was a 
girl near Bsllyvaughan was away, and the mother used to hear horses 
coming about the door every night. And one day the mother was 
pioking flax in the house and of a sudden there came in her hand an 
herb with the best smell and the sweetest that ever anyone smelled. 
And she dosed it into her hand and called to the son that was making 
up a stack of hay outside, ‘ Come in Denis, for I have the best smelling 
herb that ever you saw.’ And when he came in she opened her hand 
and the herb was gone, dear and dean. She got annoyed at last with 
the hones coming about the door, and some one told her to gather all 
the fire into the middle of the floor and to lay the little girl upon it, and 
to see would she come back again. Bo she did as she was told, and 
brought the little girl out of the bed and laid her on the coals, and she 
began to scream and to call out, and the neighbours came running in, 
and the police heard of it, and they came and arrested .the mother and 
brought her to Ballyvaughan, before the magistrate, Mr. Macnamara, 
and my own husband waa one of the police that arrested her. And 
when the magistrate heard all, he said she was an ignorant woman, and 
that she did what she thought right, and he would* give her no punish¬ 
ment. And the girl got well and was married, and it was after she 
married I knew her.” 

X was always convinced that tradition, which avoids needless inhu¬ 
manity, had some stronger way of protecting foe bodies of those, to whom 
the other world was perhaps unveiling its mysteries, than any mere 
HBwiHMii not to ill-treat some old dead person, who had maybe been put 
in foe room of one's living wife or daughter or son. 1 heard of this 
stron g er way last winter from an old Kildare woman, that I met in 
London. She said that in her own village, “there was a girl used to 
be away with them, you’d never know when it was she herself that was 
in it or not till she’d oome back, and then she'd toll she had been away. 
She didn't like to go, but she had to go when they called to her. And 
she told her mnthy always to treat kindly whoever waa put in her 
place, sometimes one would be put and sometimes another, for, she’d 
say * If you are nnteui to whoever is there, they’ll be u nkin d to me.’ ” 
Sometimes the person is thought to be brought back by some one 
who meets him on his wanderings and leads him home. A woman 
near Kinvara says : “ There waa a child was dying in some house in 
Barren by the sea, and the mother and all around it, t h inkin g to see it 
die. And a boy came in, and he said when he was coming through a 
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field beyond the house he heard a great crying, and he saw a troop of 
them and the child ran out from among them, and ran up to him and he 
took hold of its hand, and led it back, and then he brought it safe and 
well into the bopse. And the thing that waa in the bed he took up and 
threw it out, and it vanished away into the air.” • 

An army pensioner says: “ My family were of the Finns of Athenry. 

I had an aunt that married a man of the name of Kane, and they 
had a child waa taken. So they brought it to the Lady Well near 
Athenry, where there’s patterns every 15th of August, to duck it. And 
such a ducking they gave it, that it walked away on crutches, and it 
swearing. And their own child they got back again, but he didn’t live 
long after.” I have one tale in which a visit to Knock, the Irish Lourdes, 
worked the cure. “There was a girl waa overlooked got cured at 
Knock, and when she was cured she let three screams out of her, it was 
a neighbour of mine saw her and told me. And there are a great many 
cures done at Knock, and the walls thick with crutches and sticks and 
crooked shoes. And there was a gentleman from America was cured 
there’, and his crutch waa a very grand one, with silver on it, and he 
came back to bring it away, and when he did, he got as bad as ever he was 
before.” It was no doubt the old person who gave thethree screams. 

And sometimes a priest works the cure. A piper who wanders < 
about oounty Galway says :—“ There was a girl at Kilkerran of the 
same name as my own, was lying on a mat for right years. When 
she first got the touch the mother was rick, and there was no room in 
the bed; so they lad a mat on the floor for her, and she never left it 
for the eight years, but the mother died soon after. She never got off 
the mat for anyone to see, but one night there was a workingman 
came to the house and they gave him lodging for the night. And 
he watched her. from the other room, and in the night he saw the 
outer door open, and three or four boys and girls come in, and with 
them a piper* or a fiddler, I’m not sure which, and he played to them, 
and they danced, and the girl got up off the mat and joined them. 
And in the morning, when he waa sitting at breakfast, he looked 
over to her where she was lying, and said, ‘ You were the beat dancer 
among them last night.’ ” 

Many stories of the old Gaelic poems and romances become more 
frilly intelligible when we read them by the light of these stories. 
There is a story about Cuohullain in The Book of the Bern Cow, interpreted 
too exclusively as a solar myth by Professor Rhys, which, certainly 
is a story of Cuohullain “ away.” The people of Uladh, or Ulster, 
were celebrating the festival of the beginning of winter that was held 
the first day of November, on the days before and after. A flock 
of wild birds lighted upon a lake near where Cuohullain and the heroes 
and fair women of Uladh were holding festival, and because of the 
bidding of the women Cuohullain caught the birds and divided them 



among them. When he came to hi* own wife Emer, he had no bird* 
left, and promiaed her the finest two oat of any new flook. Presently 
he saw two birds, bound one to the other with a chain of gold, and 
they were singing so sweetly that the host of Uladh fell in a little while 
into a magic sleep. Cuohullain cast a stone oat of a sling, hat missed 
, them, and then another stone, but missed them, and wondered greatly, 
because he had not missed a oast from the day when he took arms 
He threw his spear, and it passed through the wing of one of the birds, 
and the birds dived oat of his sight. He lay down iif great sorrow, 
because of his bad casting, and fell asleep and dreamed that two 
women, one dressed in green and one dressed in red, came to him, and 
first one and then the other smiled and struck him with a whip, and 
that they went on beating him until he was nearly dead. His friends 
came while he was still dreaming, but only saw that he slept and must 
not be awakened, and when at last he awoke, he was so weak that he 
made them carry him to his bed. He lay in his bed all through 
the winter, the time of the power of the gods of death and cold, 
and until the next November Eve, when those who watched beside him 
suddenly saw a stranger sitting upon the side of his bed. This stranger 
was ABngus, perhaps that dSngus, the master of love, who had made 
four birds out of his kisses, and he sang that Fand, the wife of Han- 
nannan, the master of the sea, and of the island of the dead, loved 
CnehuUain, and that, if he would come into the country of the gods, 
where there was wine and gold and silver, she would send Leban, her 
sister, to heal him. Having ended his Bong, the stranger vanished as 
suddenly as he had come. Cuohullain, having consulted with his 
friends, went to the place where he had seen the swans and dreamed 
liis dream, and there the woman dressed in green came and spoke with 
him. He reproached her, and she answered that she wished him no 
harm, but only to bring him to her sister Fand, who had been deserted 
by Vannannan, and who loved him passionately, and to bring him to 
help her own husband Labraid of the Swift Hand on the Sword in a one- 
day’s battle against his enemies. After hearing what another mortal 
who had been to the country of Labraid hod to tell, Cuchullain mounted 
into his chariot, and went to the country of Labraid, and fought a one- 
day's battle, and had Fand to wife for a month. At the month’s end 
he made a promise to meet her at a place called “ The Tew at the 
Strand’s End,” and came back to the earth. When Emer, his 
mortal wife, heard of the tryst, she went with other women to 
the Tew at the Strand’s End,*and there she won again the love of 
Cuchullain. When Fand saw that she had lost his love she lamented 
her happy days with Mannannan when their love was new, Han- 
nannsn heard and came swiftly and carried her away to his own 
country. When Cuchullain saw her leaving him his love for her 
returned, and he became mad and went into the mountains, and wan- 
* tfcara a lone time without food or drink. At last the King of 
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TJladh sent his poets and his droids to cure him, end though he tried 
to hill them in his madness, they chanted druid spells, so that he 
became weak. He cried out for a drink in his weakness, and they 
gave him a drink of forgetfulness; and they gave Emer a drink of 
forgetfulness, qp that she forgot the divine woman. 

Mr. Fraser discusses in, I think, the second volume of The Golden 
Bough —I am writing in Ireland and have not the book at hand and 
cannot give the exact reference—the beating of the divine man in 
ancient religious ceremonies, and derides that it was never for a 
punishment but always for a purification, for the driving out of some¬ 
thing. I am inclined, therefore, to oonsider the beating of Cuchullain 
by the smiling women, as a driving out or deadening, for a time, of his 
merely human faculties and instincts j and I am oertain it should be 
compared with the stories told by the country people, of people over 
whom " the others ” get power by striking them (see my article in the 
Nineteenth Century for January, 1898, p. 69, for one aunh Btmy); and 
with countless stories of their getting power over people by giving 
them what is called “ the touch”—I shall tell and weigh a number of 
these stories some day—and perhaps with the common habit of calling 
a paralytic attack a “ stroke.” Cuchullain wins the love of Fand just 
as young, handsome countrymen are believed to win the love of fair 
women of “ the others,” and he goes to help Eabraid as young, strong 
countrymen are believed to help “ the others ” who can do little, being 
but “shadows” without a mortal among them, at the hurling and in 
the battle ; and NoVbmber Eve is still a season of great power among 
the spirits. Emer goes to the yew at the Strand End just as the wife 
goes to meet her husband who is “ away ” or has been “ taken,” or the 
husband to meet hia wife, at midnight, at “ the custom gap ” in the 
field where the fair is held, or at some other well known place; while 
the after madness of Cuchullain reminds me of the mystery the country 
people, like all premature people, see in madness, and of the way they 
sometimes associate it with “ the others,” and of the saying of a woman 
in the Burren hills, “ Those that are away among them never come 
back, or if they do they are not the same as they were before.” Hia 
great sorrow for the love of Fand reminds me of the woman told of in 
Arran, who was’often heard weeping on the hill-aide for the children 
she had left among “ the others.” One finds nothing in this tale about 
any person or thing bring put in Ounhnllain'a place; but Professor 
Bhys has shown that in the original form of the story of Cuchullain 
and tile Beetle of Forgetfulness, Ouehuliain made the prince who had 
come to summon him to the other world, take his plaoe at the court of 
TTladh. There are many stories everywhere of people who have their 
places taken by Angels, or spirits, or gods, that they may live another 
life in some other place, and I believe all such stories were onoe stories 
of people “ away.” 

Pwyll and Arawn in the Mabinogian change places for a year, Pwyll 
vot. lxxi. N.s. 3 n 
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going to the court of the dead in the shape of drawn to overcome his 
enemies, and drawn going to the court of Dyved. drawn said, “I 
will put my farm and aemblanoe upon thee, so that not a page of the 
chamber, not an officer nor any other man that has always followed 
me, shall know that it is not I. . . . And I will cause, that no one in 
all thy dominions, neither man nor woman, shall know that I am not 
you, : and I' will go there in thy stead.” Pwyll overcomes drawn’s 
enemy with one blow, and drawn’s rule in Dyved was a marvel because 
of his wisdom, for in all these stories strength oomes from among men, 
and wisdom from among gods who are but “ shadows.” 

Professor Bhys has interpreted both the stories of Ouohuliain and 
the story of Pwyll and drawn as solar myths, and one doubts not that 
the old priests and poets saw analogies in day and night, in summer' 
and winter; or perhaps held that the passing away for a time of the 
brightness of day or of the abundance of summer, was one story with 
the passing of a man out of our world for a time. There have been 
myth-makers who put the mountain of the gods at the North Pole, and 
there are still visionaries who think that cold and barrenness with us 
are warmth and abundance in some inner world; while what the Arran 
people call. “ the battle of the friends ” believed to be fought between 
the friends and enemies of the living among the “ others,” to decide 
whether a'sick person is’ to live or die, and the battle believed to be 
fought by the ‘‘.others ” at harvest time, to deoide, as I think, whether 
the harvest is to stay among men, or wither from among men and 
belong to “the others” and the dead, show, I think, that the gain of 
the one country is the other country’s loss. The Norse legend of the 
false Odin that took the true Odin’s place, when the summer sun 
became the winter sun, brings the story of a man who is “ away ” 
and the story of the year perfectly together. It may be that the druids 
and poets meant more at the beginning than a love story, by such 
stories as that of Ouohuliain and Fand, for in many ancient countries, 
as even among some African tribes to-day, a simulated and oeremonhms 
death was the symbol, or the condition, of the aoul’s coming to the 
place of wisdom and of the spirits of wisdom; and, if this is true, it 
is right for such stories to remind us of day and night, winter and 
summer, that men may find in all nature the return add history of the 
soul’s deliverance. 

W. B. Teats. 


*** The Editor of this Beviao does not undertake to return any manuscripts, 
nor in my ease eon he do to unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
be sent to cover the cost of postage. 

It is advisable that articles tent to the Editor should be. type-written. 

Tht Smyrna af a uroof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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CECIL JOHN RHODES. 

“ All men, without distinction, are allured by immediate advantages; great 
minds alone are excited by distant good. So long as wisdom, in its projects, 
calculates upon wisdom or relies upon its own strength, it forms none but 
chimerical schemes and runs a risk of making itself the laughter of the world; 
but it is certain of success, and may reckon ufU^aid and admiration whenTit finds 
a place in its intellectual plans for barbarism, rapacity, and suspicion, and can 
reader the selfish passionB of mankind the executors of its purposes.’'—S chiller 
( on Henry IV. of France), Jlietory of the Thirty Years’ War. 

“ Le style est l’homme mfime ” is, and always -will be, a hackneyed 
aphorism, in spite of the fact that Buff on wrote less epigrammatica-lly 
but more scientifically “ Le style est i>k l’homme mfime.” In the 
spirit of the misquoted passage it might be said with truth that 
Cecil Rhodes could ^ave been inferred from his last will and testa¬ 
ment, or that this unique document oould have been• inferred from 
Cecil Rhodes. Even to those who, like myself, had a general idea 
of the manner in which Rhodes had long ago determined to dispose 
posthumously of his wealth, the dooument itself oame as a revelation. 
To hear even the most practical of dreamers narrating his dreams is 
one thing; to ,see these same dreams materialised, as it were, in the 
cold form of printed matter is quite another. Not one of the pro- 
virions of that remarkable dooument, excepting so much of the 
codicil as referred to the German Emperor, was unknown to me in 
rough outline. Not that Rhodes ever talked to me of hi« general 
testamentary dispositions, but because nearly every striking detail 
and expression had formed fragments of many conversations about 
the proper application of wealth. To those .who had the privilege of 
knowing Rhodes the will which now excites both hemispheres is the 
living, thinking, and talking man. 1^ follows, therefore, that one 
who undertakes to produce even a slight sketch of so astoniahiua a 
career might take Rhodes’s will and testament to illustrateSfte 
character of the man, or describe the man in order to explain the 
pro virions and bearings of hifi bequests. In a way my choice was 
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determined for me by the foot that the following pages, to which I 
have written a sort of postscript, were in type before the contents of 
Rhodes's will were made public. 


“Impiger iracundus inexorabilis acer 
Jura neget aibi nata.” 

Even moderately educated persons have been struck by the olassioal 
mould in which Rhodes’s features were out, and those who have 
been brought into intimate personal oontaot with him have quickly 
realised how these classical features reflected an antique spirit The 
familiar words I have placed at the head of this artiole are interest¬ 
ing because they represent the Roman view of a Greek hero. No 
Athenian of the time of Petioles would have recognised in these 
epithets of Horace a word-picture of the central figure of the Iliad. 
Up and down the Homeric poems oan be picked out adjectives, some 
of them otiose and others deliberate, which might justify the idea 
which Horace had conceived of the character of Achilles. But by 
the Greeks, as I have said, they would not have been accepted as a 
portrait of Achilles, even in cameo. They are not, however, inappro¬ 
priate as applied to Cecil Rhodes. He had all the Greek devotion 
to the ttoXiv combined with a Roman directness in giving practical 
effect to his creed. If I might venture upon a rather different 
metaphor in days when the metaphor threatens to become a public 
nuisance, I should say that Elizabethan wine stored in a Roman 
amphora would give as good an idea of Rhodes’s character as another, 
and it was a happy intuition on Mr. Henley’s part to dedicate 
Holland’s “ Suetonius ” in his magnificent series of Tudor Transi¬ 
tions in these words: “ To the Right Honourable Cecil John 
Rhodes, a maker of Imperial Britain, these Memoirs of Imperial 
Rome.” 

In more senses than one he was frankly pagan. It was very 
characteristic that the only audience, so far as I know,-which he ever 
took into his confidence on the subject of his religious views was a 
meeting of South African Presbyterians on July 29, 1899. Mr. 
Rhodes had been invited by them to lay the foundation stone of a new 
church which they were building at Woodstock, one of the suburbs 
of Cape Town. I hardly think the speech has been quoted at home, 
and as it is very brief I reproduce it here. 

“You have paid* me," he'said, “a great compliment by asking me to come 
and lay this stone. I recognise that it is a tribute from you to that which is a 
most practical idea of your ohurch, that is—work. You have asked me to come 
here because you recognise that my life has been work. Of course I must say 
frankly that 1 do not happen to belong to your particular sect in religion. We 
all have many ideals, but! may say that when we coma abroad we all broaden. We 
broaden immensely, and especially in thia spot, because we are always looking on 
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that mountain, and there is immense breadth in it. That (jives us while we 
retain our individual dogmas, immense breadth of feeling and consideration for 
all those who are striving to do good work and perhaps improve the condition of 
humanity in general. I remember when the Bishop of Derry was out here and 
was staying with me, when the Bishop's daughter was married from my house, 
how, on the Sabbath, the Bishop said to me, ‘ I suppose you are coming to hear 
me at Rondeboech Qhurch 1 ’ and I replied, ‘ No, sir, I have got my own chapel.' 
The Bishop said, £ Where is it 1 ’ and I replied, ‘ It ia up the mqpntain.’ The 
Bishop thereupon remarked,' Dear me, dear me, what a nice place to have your 
ohnrch.’ The fact is, if I may take you into my confidence, that I do not care to go 
to a particular church even on one day in the year when I use my own chapel at all 
other times. I find that up the mountain one gets thoughts, what you might term 
religious thoughts, because they are thoughts for the betterment of humanity, and 
I believe that ia the beat description of religion, to work for the betterment of the 
human beings who surrouud us This stone 1 have laid will subsequently repre¬ 
sent a building, and in that building thoughts will be given to the people with 
the intention of raising their minds and making them better citizens. That is 
the intention of the laying of this stone. 1 will challenge any man or any 
woman, however broad their ideas may be, who abject to go to church or chapel, 
to say they would not sometimes be better for an hour or an hour and a-half in 
church. 1 believe they would get there some ideas conveyed to them that would 
make them better human beings. There are those who, throughout the world, 
have set themselves the tusk of elevating their fellow beings, and have abandoned 
personal ambition, tlie accumulation of wealth, perhaps the pursuit of Art, and 
many of those things that are deemed most valuable. What is left to them 1 
They have chosen to do what 1 To devote their whole mind to make other 
human beings better, braver, kindlier, more thoughtful, and more unselfish, for 
which they deserve the praise of all men." 

These words explain what I mean by saying that Rhodes’s min d 
was frankly pagan. And what could be more characteristic of the 
man than that he should have addressed them to a rigid sectarian 
body on such an occasion P If, as theologians tell ub, there can be 
no religion except such as is based upon spiritual dogmata, then in 
the strict sense of the word Rhodes had not religion. But if he had 
not religion he had a great and twofold faith. He had faith in the 
future and faith in the Anglo-Saxon raoe, and especially in that 
branch of it of *whioh he was a most typical specimen. 

I quote Cecil Rhodes freely about himself, because I have never 
listened to or talked with a man whose conversation—and his so-oalled 
speeches were nothing more than conversation—was so faithful a 
reflex of his mind. He was always thinking, and when he was not 
thinking to himself he was thinking aloud with no breach in the 
continuity of his thought. It is this phenomenon, unique within 
my experience, which rendered his speeches so interesting and so 
incapable of classification in any known form of rhetorio. Take, 
for instance, this little revelation contained in a speech made as long 
ago as January, 1894, which in effeot breathes the whole spirit of 
his will. 

“ Never hurry uml haaten in anything. 1 remember in the impetuosity of my 
youth I was talking to a man advanced in years who was planting—what do you 
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think ? He was planting oak trees, and X said to him very gently that the plant¬ 
ing of oak trees by a man advanced in yearn seemed to me rather imaginative. He 
Beiced the point at once and said to me: ‘You feel that I shall never enjoy the 
shade t’ I said yes, and he replied, ‘1 have the imagination and I know what 
that shade will he, and at any rate no one will ever alter those lines. I have laid 
my trees on certain lines ; I know that I cannot expect more than to aee them 
beyond a shrub, but with me rests the conception and the shade and the 
glory.’ ” * 

This tallies with a remark which as frequently, perhaps, as 
another was on Rhodes’s lips. “ The world,” he was fond of 
saying, “ though large is limited, and therefore we must strive to get 
asmueh of the useful parts of it as we oan in the interests of posterity, 
before they are grabbed up by foreign and exclusive Powers.” 

One more little quotation and I have done with them for the 
moment. Mr. Rhodes was addressing a meeting at Bulawayo in 
1896, after the Raid :— 

“ Now in all my thoughts,” he said, “ about this question in the North there 
has been but one object. It is a clear and distinct idea drawn from past history 
that no savage country can long remain vacant, and farther, from its situation, 
that the Cape Colony should be a dominant Power from the South to Central 
Africa. I have often said that in the House of Assembly, and it has been sup- 
poaed to have been a political remark. Now I repeat it here without anyone 
thinking it a politioal remark. It is an idea of mine, and 1 think it is a correct 
idea. I have done everything for it in my power." 

Now if these few quotations are taken in conjunction with the 
picture I have endeavoured to present of Rhodes’s mind, it is easy to 
realise how intimately connected has been every stage of his political 
career. “ I have endeavoured,” he said in a speeoh to the share¬ 
holders of the Chartered Company, “ to combine the commercial with 
the imaginative.” In these words his object and his methods are 
practically summarised. The object of his devotion was England, an 
England not oonfined within the weather-beaten shores of an island 
in the Northern Sea, but an England spreading its branches over all 
those areas of the habitable globe not definitely appropriated by any 
civilised Power. And it was not the England of to-day so much as 
the England of a remoter future which constantly occupied his 
imagination. I have often heard him say: “ They call Rhodes a 
land-grabber and a thief to-day, but in a hundred years’ time, or in 
two hundred years, when South Africa is teeming with a prosperous 
population of English origin, they will bless the name of Rhodes, 
because he had secured for them a new home, and for those they had 
left behind them open and free markets.” That, as I have said, was 
his religion. In judging a man's oharaoter it is practically 
immaterial to discuss the question whether the religion he professes 
is a true one or a false. All that is essential is to ascertain whether 
his belief in it is sinoere and disinterested. Absolute proof it is 
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impossible to have; the -workings of men’s minds are necessarily 
inscrutable, but there are oertain obvious tests which can profitably be 
applied. In the first place, one must put ambition out of the question, 
because ambition is indissolubly associated with every kind of aspira¬ 
tion—religious, philanthropic, or political. The anonymous bene¬ 
factors and educators of mankind are few indeed in num^r. Man’s 
ambition for his work can, however, be distinguished from ambition 
for personal aggrandisement. Rhodes’s work was his religion, and 
that work took the form of promoting the expansion of England 
in the continent in which his lot was cast. Plutarch in his life 
of Julius Csesar says of him, according to North’s translation:— 

“ In his joraey it is reported, that passings OTer the mountaines of the Alpes, 
they came through a litle poore Tillage that had not many houaeholdes; and yet 
poor® cotages. There, hie frendes that did accompanie him, asked him merily, 
if there were any contending for offices in that towne, and whether them were 
any atrife there amongest the noble men for honor. Caesar, speaking in good 
earnest, annswered: I can not tell that, eaid he, but for my parte, I haikrather 
be the chiefest man here, then the second person in Some.” 

That is the touoh of personal ambition. Now contrast this with 
Rhodes’s deliberately chosen course in South Africa. The story 
contained in the following extract from bis speech, which was delivered 
at the Cape in March, 1898, was naturally never revealed to a public 
audience so long as be was working with the Afrikander Bond. But 
his personal friends knew of the incident not very long after it 

occurred. I let him tell bis story in bis own unique fashion:— 

• 

“ I remember," he said, “ that we had a great meeting at Bloemfontein, and in 
the usual course I had to make a speech—I think I was your Prime Minister— 
and this speech pleased many there, and especially—and I speak of him with the 
greatest respect—a gentleman who is dead, Mr. Borckenhagen. He came to me 
and asked me to dictate to him the whole of the speech. I said,' I never write 
a speech, and I don’t know what I said, bnt I will tell you what 1 know about 
it.’ He wrote it down and afterwards came to Cape Town with me. . . . He 
spoke to me very dicely about my speech. * Mr. Rhodes, we wont a united South 
Africa.’ And I eaid, * So do I. I am with you entirely. We must have a 
united South Africa.' He said, ‘ There is nothing in the way.’ And I said, * No, 
there is nothing in the way, we are one.’ ■ Yes,’ he eaid, ‘ and I will tell you; 
we will take you as our leader,’ he said, * there is only one small thing, and that 
is, we niuat of course.be independent of the rest of the world.’ I said,' You take 
me either for a rogue or a fool. I would be a rogue to forfeit all my history and 
traditions, and 1 would be a fool because I would be hated by my own counby¬ 
men and distrusted by youit.’ From that day he assumed % most acrid tone 
in his Mxpreu towards me, and I was made full sorry at times by the tone, bnt 
that was the overpowering thought in his mind at the time, an independent 
South Africa.” 

The “ I aside ” and “ be eaids ” are very oharaoteristio of Rhodes's 
simple and forcible method of narrative. I only wish I were at 
liberty to reproduce his report of the confidential conversation be had 
with the German Emperor when he went to Berlin to negotiate about 
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bis Cape-to-Oairo Bailway and Telegraphs. All that I can say is, 
that when two distinguished diplomatists entered the room to hting 
a prolonged Utc-a-tttc to a dose, their hair stood on end at the blunt 
and oharaeteristio frankness with whioh Rhodes was speaking to the 
Kaiser. What they did hear was a little startling, hut I doubt not 
that they would hare been paralysed had they heard the rest of that 
interesting conversation. 

There is no great indiscretion, however, in giving the substanoe of 
two very oharaeteristio passages: the Emperor William and EhodeB 
had been discussing the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, which, at that time 
at any rate, was to run in part through German territory. The 
Kaiser, who took the greatest interest in the scheme, and expressed 
his determination to co-operate in its execution, closed the conversa¬ 
tion somewhat as follows:— 

" Well, Mr. Rhodes, my section of the railway will he ready in 
two or .three years, and I should much like to come and oelebrate 
the junction with your system, but, as that will he impossible, I will 
send some one to represent me on the oocasion.” 

“ No, sir,” said Rhodes, “ your railway won’t be ready by that 
time. I don’t know, sir, anything about your Germans at home, but 
those out in Africa are the most lethargic, unprogressive people in 
the world, and I am sure it will take them many years to sturt their 
railway.” 

This was unconventional enough, but there was worse to follow. 

“Before 1 go,” said. Rhodes, “I must thank, you, air, for that 
telegram (the famous Kruger telegram). You see, sir, that I got 
myself into a had scrape and I was coming home to he whipped as a 
naughty hoy by Grandmamma 1 when you kindly stepped in and sent 
that telegram, and you got the whipping instead of me.” 

The other inoident occurred at an interview whioh took place either 
the next day or the day after. I am not quite sure whether the 
agreement under discussion referred to the Cape-to-Cairo Telegraph 
or the Railway, but the draft was before them, and the Emperor 
observed, “ Well, Mr. Rhodes, I hope yon are satisfied with the 
arrangement.” 

“ Not quite," replied Rhodes, “unless, sir, you Want to see Cecil 
Rhodes file his petition in bankruptcy.” 

“ What do yoji mean," asked the Kaiser, who had himself given 
instructions for the drafting of the agreement. 

“ I mean this,” was the reply, “ that there is a clause in this docu¬ 
ment which provides that while your Majesty undertakes to protect 
the railway or telegraph (whichever it was) against attacks or injury, 

(1) Khodea wag in the habit of talking about the Mother Country as “ Grandmamma,” 
and certainly never realised the sense which tho expression would convey to the gtand- 
son of Queen Victoria. 
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Cecil Rhodes has to pay the whole cost incurred in such defence. 
Now, bix, there is nothing in the clause to prevent you from sending 
a whole Army Corps for this purpose, and if I had to pay for that I 
should have to file my petition.” 

The Kaiser laughed, and said, “ Quite right,” and a turning to 
Count von Billow (I think), who was present, said: “Add. words 
limiting Mr. Rhodes’s liability to £40,000. That’s fair, I think.” 
To which Rhodes replied that he was perfectly satisfied. 

I was told by-one who oertainly ought to have known, that after 
these two interviews the Kaiser remarked to a Minister, “ I have 
met a man.” If he used those words they must have been in conscious 
or unoonscious reminiscence of a saying of his great predecessor, 
Frederick the Great, with reference to the elder Pitt: “ England has 
long been in travail and has at last produced a man.” 

To return, however, from this digression; I want to point the 
moral of this passage with Carl Borckenhagen. For the existence of 
a widespread suspicion that Rhodes contemplated his elevation to u 
sort of dictatorship in a South Africa practically independent o! 
England, he was himself largely to blame. I shall discuss presently 
his relations with the Afrikander Bond, which naturally gave rise to 
much uneasiness amongst the colonists of British origin, and was 
misrepresented by the Tress in this country, which, until quite recent 
years, has been singularly ill-informed as to the true inwardness of 
South African politics. Nothing, however, in the world would 
induce Rhodes to contradict a calumny or misrepresentation about 
himself and his aims. Almost the last message I received from him, 
the last, indeed, but one, was when he was reaniiting with Dr. 
Jameson at Salzomaggiore. In some publication of the Truth or 
Modern Society type I happened to Bee a particularly malevolent and 
lying paragraph about Rhodes, which referred to an incident within 
my own knowledge. I wrote to Dr. Jameson—it was never any use 
writing to Rhodes—asking him whether I should contradict it. To 
this letter I received the following characteristic reply, dictated to 
Dr. Jameson by RhodeB:— 

“ Tell Iwan-Mjiller that we colonists are not so soft-skinned as you 
people at home. When we are bit we don’t whine and ary, and 
when we are praised we don’t pat our stomachs and Bay what fine 
fellows we are.” • 

Intelligent people in South Africa could have had but little doubt 
as to the true relations between Rhodes and the Afrikander Bond, 
for he used to Haunt them rather ostentatiously in the face of his 
allies both in the Assembly and on public platforms. People in 
England, however, realising that “ Africa for the Afrikanders ” was 
the rallying cry of the Bond, and that Rhodes enjoyed the support of 
the Bond, drew the very natural inference that Rhodes was in favour 
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of a United South Africa practically independent of Great Britain. 
He never took the trouble to correct that impression himself, nor, so 
far as I know, instigated others to do so. When his gift of £10,000 
to Parnell’s Home Rule Fund broke upon the world like a thunder¬ 
bolt, it was natural that nine out of ten Englishmen should jump to 
the oonolusiop that Rhodes was a Separatist and anxious to disinte¬ 
grate the British Empire. Many newspapers, and especially The 
Spectator, gave expression to these very plausible views. They were 
not true, they were the very opposite of being true, and all the time 
Rhodes had in his safe the means of destroying the false impression 
and of bringing the truth into light. He never availed himself 
of these means, even when, after the death of Parnell, the Irish 
Nationalists, according to their wont, turned round and rent their 
benefactor. The correspondence which had passed between him and 
the Irish leader was only published as an appendix to a very important 
but formidably bulky collection of his speeches which appeared 
in 1900. 

What, then, were his true relations -with the Afrikander Bond ? 
There is really no dispute as to them or their origin. For on innumer¬ 
able occasions he told the Afrikander Bond all about them inside the 
Assembly and on public platforms. As long ago as 1878, before 
the retrocession of the Transvaal, he said to Dr. Jameson, who was, and 
has ever been, the faithful recipient of Rhodes’s most private thoughts, 
that he intended “ to have the whole unmarked country north of the 
Colony for England, and I know I can get it and develop it at 
present only by the co-operation of the Cape Dutch colonists, and I 
am perfectly willing to pay the price.” If Rhodes held those views 
two yean before Mr. Gladstone reaped the bitter harvest of the 
Midlothian campaign of 1880, what occurred afterwards was calcu¬ 
lated to strengthen his belief in the means he had proposed to himself. 
With the disgraceful dismissal of Sir Bartle Frere and the humiliating 
capitulation of Downing Street, as Lord Cairns called i£, the English 
party in the Cape Colony was as much shattered as was the Liberal 
party by Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of Home Rule. On the other 
hand, the revolt of the Transvaal, which had been organised and 
engineered from Cape Colony, had called into existence the Afrikander 
Bond, which practically united Dutchmen in the Colonies and the 
Republics. Its first ideal was a United South Africa under its own 
flag. This proposition was set forth in the official programme of the 
Bond. A year or two after its foundation the Bond came under the 
oontrol of the most astute politician the Dutch have yet produced. 
Mr. Hofmeyr was very far-sighted ; he realised that the time had not 
yet eome, if it ever was to come, for shaking off the Imperial yoke, 
which rested very tightly upon Afrikander shoulders. There was 
much to be done in the way of development and expansion, both by 
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the Colony and the Republios, whioh oould not be aooomplisbed with¬ 
out the assistance of British capital. It was a characteristically 
“ dim ” idea which probably influenced Mr. Hofmeyr’s mind, that if 
the Afrikand er—by which term was always meant the Dutch 
majority—weje determined to set up a house of their own, it would 
be more profitable and more prudent to defer the repudiation of the 
rent until the landlord had been inveigled into furnishing it from 
attio to basement. Moreover, Mr. Hofmeyr realised that if the 
British earetaker was prematurely evicted, a German bailiff would be 
promptly installed and not so easily got rid of. Mr. Hofmeyr’a 
policy, therefore, was to secure the sole use of South Africa for 
the Afrikanders without parting with the protection which Great 
Britain alone could afford to her harbours and seaboard. The Dutch 
were to have the exclusive right of shooting over the preserves, and 
England was to be paid a modest wage, with a residence thrown in, to 
protect the game against German poachers. It was a pretty plan, 
and in the earlier stages of its evolution it suited Rhodes's policy, 
which had a very different end in view. He therefore struck 
a bargain with Mr. Hofmeyr, in whioh he agreed to promote the 
ultra-conservative domestic policy of the Afrikanders, and Mr. 
Hofmeyr guaranteed at least the neutrality of the Bond, while Rhodes 
pursued his policy of keeping open the North. There were times 
when Mr. Hofmeyr himself found the greatest difficulty in keeping 
his part of the bargain. For instance, the Afrikander Bond was 
bitterly opposed tg extending the railway beyond Kimberley, and 
endeavoured to insist that if it went northward from that point of 
all, it should be constructed through Transvaal territory. However, 
that and other difficulties were overcome until a stage of their joint 
journey was reached where the roads parted, and where the choice of 
the ultimate goal must be made. Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond made 
no secret of^ their destination. 

The die was cast and Rhodes iraprovidently crossed the Rubicon, 
or, in other words, embarked upon the polioy which culminated in the 
Raid; but it can never be said that at any time during bis connection 
with the Bond he ever disguised bis real objective. As early as 
1883 he told.them in the Cape Assembly: “ I believe in a United 
States of South Africa, but as a portion of the British Empire.” Two 
years later, in the same place, he told Mr. Hofmeyr to his face that 
he had “ no bait that oould tempt me.” But the? most characteristic 
and daring enunciation of his views was made at Kimberley, when he 
had become Prime Minister by grace, as it were, of the Afrikander 
Bond:— 

“ It is customary,'' he mid, “to speak of a United South Africa as possible with¬ 
in the near future. II we mean a complete union with the same flag I see very 
serious difficulties. T know myself that I am not prepared at any time to forfeit 
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uty flag: ... If I have to forfeit my flag, what have I left? If yon take away 
my flag you take away everythiug. Holding theae views, I can feel some respect 
for the neighbouring States, where men have been bom under Republican institu¬ 
tions and with Republican feelings. When I speak of a South African union I 
mean that we may attain perfect free trade as to our own commodities, perfect and 
complete internal railway communication, and a general customs uqion stretching 
from Delagoa Bay So Wadfisch Bay, and if our statesmen should attain to that I 
say they will have attained a good work.” 

A year later, on March 30, 1891, the Annual Congxeas of the 
Afrikander Bond was held at Kimberley. There Mr. RhodeB took 
on opportunity of impressing upon the Bond what ought to be, rather 
than what was, the goal of their ambitions. 

“ The principle,” he said, “ must be recognised in the Old Country that the 
people hred and bora in this Colony and descended from those who existed in 
this country many generations ago, are much better capable of dealing with the 
various matters that arise than people who have to dictate 7,000 miles away. 
Now that is the principle of the Afrikander Bond. There may be some of you 
who think that the relations of the Empire must be altered and that separation 
must take place in time. That I will not discuss just now, but I have a hope 
that under the principle of eelf-goverament we may long remain a portion of the 
British Empire, enjoying special advantages under a differential rate.” 

The peroration to this speech, made, be it remembered, in the 
presence of an organisation saturated with anti-English prejudices, 
discloses the hope which Rhodes entertained for the union of South 
Africa, and the means which he believed would effect it on a peaceable 
basis. • 

“As a Cape Colonist,” he said, “ I hope to make Cape Town the centre of South 
Africa. I ask you again, as representatives of the Afrikander Bond, to assist me 
in carrying out that idea. I have stated to you to-night my policy ; and I have 
learnt one habit in life,%hich is, whenever you make a public statement never to 
depart from it. Yon can accept from me to-night that I think now what I thought 
nine years ago, and what shall be my thought in the future. . . . Let us 
accept jointly the idea that the most complete internal self-government is what 
we are both aiming at. That self-government means that in every question in 
connection with this country, we Bhali decide, and we alone. I think that pro¬ 
position will meet your views If you desire the cordial and intense co¬ 
operation of the English section of this country let us unite and be of one mind 
on this question of self-government. Remember that we have hpen trained at 
home; we have our history and our nation to look back upon, and we believe 
that, with your help, it is possible to obtain that union, fulfilling in every respect 
your ideas of self-govemgrent, aud yet you will not be asking ns to forfeit our full 
loyalty and feeling of devotion to the Mother Country." 

The effect of that speech upon public opinion, both in South 
Africa and London, is reflected in the next speeoh made by Rhodes in 
that hotbed of Afrikanderdom, the PaarL 

“ I defy anyone," be said, “ to make a speech as Prime Minister in this Colony 
without hurting the feelings of someone. I was reflecting only to-day that the 
Cape Tima lied thought it worth while to spend a couple of hundred pounds on a 
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cable from England, giving a criticism from the London Tima on my speech at 
Kimberley: and when I read that criticism 1 discovered that the English people 
were not satisfied with me. They think that I am too Afrikander. Then I have 
just received a Fra State Exprett, in which Mr. Borckenhagen slates me in the 
most fearful language because I am too much an Englishman. I mention this to 
show you the difficulty in which one is pluced, hut I do feel that I am steering the 
right course between Jingoism on the one side and sensitive feeding on the other, 
if I confine myself to stating what is the policy of the people of Cape Colony.*’ 

There was nothing novel in Rhodes's solution of the South 
African problem. That problem has always been, and is, to consoli¬ 
date and unite the whole of a vast sub-oontinent divided by purely 
artificial boundaries deriving no warrant from the facts of geography 
or the doctrines of economy or politics. The simplest, the safest, 
and the most effective method was to bring about a fusion of the 
two White races suob as would enable tbem to live together on 
l.ormB of perfect equality and in complete union under the protection 
»f the British flag. Every intelligent Governor sent to preside over 
the Cape Colony hod recommended this simple expedient. D’Urban, 
Grey, and Bartle Frere had, by preaching and practice, endeavoured 
to attain this end. Rhodes was in a better position than any of 
t hem to carry out this polioy if it was practicable. He oould con¬ 
trol Parliament as no Governor could. As a Colonist be oould ap¬ 
peal to Colonial sentiment more naturally than was possible for the 
most capable Englishman sent as Governor for a period of five or six 
years. As a genuine friend of and sympathiser with the Dutch he 
could handle Dutch sensitiveness and Dutch prejudices as no English¬ 
man before or after him has been in a position to do. If the policy 
of conciliation and fusion broke down in bis hands it broke down 
because it was inherently an impossible policy. The extreme Dutch, 
who were represented by the Afrikander Bond, wire ready to accept 
at Rhodes’s hands as muoh as he, consistently with his devotion to 
the British, flag, was ready to give them. But at the back of 
their minds, sometimes dormant but never extinct, was the determi¬ 
nation to establish a Dutch United South Africa from which British 
ideas of government and progress and economics and social life 
should be absolutely excluded. The struggle for race osoendanoy 
was not begun by the English, it was entirely the work of the 
Dutch. There was truth in his remark made fifteen months before 
the war with regard to the Dutch organ, On* Lantf, when he said:— 

u I am sorry that the geutteinan who directs and inspires it (Mr. Hofmeyr) 
should be able to do that which provokes race feeling and bitterness, which does 
not promote the union of Africa or the prosperity of this Colony." 

The great mistake which Rhodes made was, that from the beginning 
almost to the end he under-estimated the depth and the bitterness of 
Dutch antipathy to British ideas. In the speech from whioh I have 
just quoted he gives an illustration of that sanguine diagnosis. 
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“If I thought,” he said, “that Out Land represented the feeling of those 
people (the Dutch) it would be a bad time for this country, but I am perfectly 
sure it does not, and I am sure that this little gang in Camp Street (that is the 
Commissie Tan Toesicht or Secret Executive of the Bond) are terrorising the 
country. If you return a non-Progressive Party or an Oru Land Party, or a 
Hofmeyr Party, they will never consent to union because they are airaid to lose 
the oligarchical domination which exists here and in the Transvaal, which is ont 
of sympathy entirely with Bepnblican ideas and Imperial ideas, and which 
preaches that the government of a few shall run the State.” 

Eor fourteen years Rhodes, with that infinite patience which 
characterised him, endeavoured to carry out the policy of conciliation 
and fusion. It was not till he found that it was to Krugerism and 
not to Rhodesism that the bulk of the Dutch colonists in South Africa 
looked for inspiration, that he broke the futile alliance with the 
Afrikander Bond. 

I have given extracts from Rhodes’s public speeches at some 
length heoause his relations with the Afrikander Bond have been 
either innocently or perversely misunderstood in this country. What 
he said upon the public platform tallied in spirit, and generally 
in letter, with the substanoe of his private conversations. 
Whatever was in his mind he did not hesitate to say it, whether 
itie-a-tete with a companion in his lifarary or at a political meeting or 
in Parliament. Most people will remember the excitement and 
affected indignation aroused by his referenoe to the “ unctuous 
rectitude ” of his fellow countrymen. Not many know the sequel. 
Some of his more timorous friendB in England actually sent emissaries 
to meet him at Madeira, and to beg him to state that the expression 
attributed to him was due to a reporter’s mistake, and that what he 
really said was “ anxious ” and not “ unctuous rectitude.” “ Not 
at all,” said Rhodes; “ I said ‘ unctuous ’ and I mean ‘ unctuous,’ and 
I shall stick to ‘ unctuous.’ ” 

The virtual breach with the Bond was followed by the policy which 
culminated in the Raid. With the moral and political aspect of 
that disastrous blunder I cannot deal here, though I am treating it 
at some length in a book on Lord Milner and South Africa, which is 
now passing through the press. Even there, however, I am not in a 
position to state the whole of the facts as they are known to me, 
though I must say here, as I say in my book, that amongst the reserved 
facts there is no shade or shadow of evidence of any complicity of the 
Colonial Office in the Raid. There are, however, facia which will he 
made known in due time which throw a new light not perhaps so much 
upon the politico-ethical side of the question as upon the prospects 
of an attempt to depose President Kinder as they presented them¬ 
selves to Rhodes. Personally I should say that the plan or con¬ 
spiracy, or whatever it is to be called, as at first eonceived, had 
in it elements of success, and, to use a sporting phrase, a shade 
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of odds might have been laid upon pulling off the event. However, 
the plot as executed differed in every essential particular from the 
plot as it was designed, and so it came to utter and inevitable grief. 
One thing must be home in mind, and that is that Rhodes's 
obstinate insistence upon the aooeptanoe of the British flag con¬ 
tributed as Djuch as anything else, if not more, to the fiasco which 
resulted. 

Rhodes the man might be almost inferred from Rhodes the 
politician. He accumulated great wealth with the sole object of 
securing a prize which was in no true sense a personal one. How many 
millions he possessed I do not know, 1 but I am quite certain that on 
the gratification of his own wants he never spent a thousand a year. 
He hated ostentation and lived with the utmost simplicity. On 
Qroot Sohuur he lavished an inordinate sum of money, but Groot 
Schuur he embellished far more for the publio than for himself. He 
made it as perfect a model of Dutoh domestic architecture a» he oould, 
and he filled it with the finest specimens of the best Dutch workmanship 
that money could buy. But with the exception of his bedroom, his 
billiard room and his library, the public of Cape Town owned Groot 
Sohuur as completely as its master. It is known that he has left it 
and its beautiful grounds in trust far the public. The little dwelling- 
house at Muizenberg where he died was one of three ample cottages 
he acquired in order that in the heed of summer he might run down 
with his friends from Cape Town to get a whiff of sea air. The 
Coukuey tripper t3 Ramsgate or Margate would have turned up his 
nose at the humble accommodation afforded, and would not have been 
extravagant in his praises of what the reporters call the cuisine. 
Rhodes, to tell the truth, cared very little whdt he ate or what 
he drank or wherewithal he was olothed. 9 House and clothes and food 
were indispensable neoessaries which Rhodes could never imagine a 
sensible nftn worrying about. He was so absorbed in one object 

(1) Written before the contents of the will was published. The amount ia about 
£6,000,000 “ face value.” 

(2) On thin last point I had an amusing illustration when I returned from South 
Africa at the clone of the year 1900. Mr. Rhodes's tailors and my own are one and the 
same, and for ^be same reason. They had been our tailors when we were under¬ 
graduates, and we have been their customers ever since. Needing to replenish my own 
wardrobe, I went to the shop, and seeing an autograph letter of Mr. Rhodes's on the 
wall, I remarked incidentally that I had left him only three ijeeka ago. “ Then,” said 
the manager, “you can, perhaps, tell me what clothes he wants, for we have just 
received an order for six suits of clothes without any instructions as to material, or 
whether they are for summer or winter wear.” “ Well,” I replied, “ you had better 
send him a new dress suit, fur I imagine he wants one, as for the rest, I should divide 
them as equally as possible between winter and summer, for they have only two 
seasons.” •« Ho is an unsatisfactory customer,” said the manager, “ for even when he 
is in England ho won't allow us to try on his clothes. The only exception he made was 
when he had a frock -ooat built because he was about to pay a visit to the Queen, and 
hen he would only give us five minutes, and was awfully cross the whole time.** 
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that lie regarded moat of the other things for which men sigh 
as so many inevitable interruptions to his own work. In the 
pursuance of that object he neither spared himBelf nor his money, 
and he expected everybody around him to take exaotly the same 
view of life as he did. He was not, therefore, a very comfortable 
chief to work for. If any promising young subordinate contem¬ 
plated matruqpny he took it as a personal offence, 1 and could not 
far the life of him understand why a man should bother himself 
about anything but Rhodes’s work. This absorption in one idea 
made him exceedingly imperious and resentful of criticism or 
opposition. He thought that what he lived for was good enough 
for anyone else to live for, and if you were not working with 
him or for him he had, as the Americans say, no use for you. 
Occasional relaxation was essential to the tautness of the bowstring. 
Otherwise he would never have unbent his bow or allowed anyone 
else to do so. He was not as a rule a good judge of men. At 
different times he really believed that the late Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett And Mr. W. T. Stead were serious factors in English 
politics. He was intensely interested in classical art, especially 
architecture, and in classical literature. I am, however, persuaded 
that in them both he was always seeking for ideas and inspirations 
to be applied to the particular case of South Africa. I wish I could 
repeat in faithful form a conversation on the subject of Pericles I 
had with him soon after he had been at Athens. He held forth with 
great insight and appreciation upon the grandeur of Greek art, and 
“ that is the way,” he concluded, “ that fellow Pericles taught those 
lazy, indolent Athenians to believe in Empire.” 

I oould cite innumerable instances to show how the one great idea 
which occupied Rhodes’s whole being was always the finishing point 
of any conversation, no matter the subject with which it started. A 
great man possessed by one great idea is naturally devoid of many, or 
perhaps I should say of most, of the minor qualities which earn men 
popularity. No one, for example, would say that Rhodes was amiable. 
That pleasant but rather tepid endowment implies at least the 
capacity for sympathy with other people’s views, ideas, and aspirations. 
But when a man has only one view, one idea, and one aspiration, it is 
impossible for him to take, even if he affects, a sympathetic interest 
in the affairs of other people. Many people are in the habit of 
saying that Mr. Rhodes had no human kindliness ;* that he was, to use 

(1) Much nonsense has been talked and written about Rhodes being a woman-hater. 
He liked talking with intelligent women who were interested in his work, and enjoyed 
their society though he rarely sought it. Women were not indispensable to him, that 
is ill. He took the Pauline view of matrimony without St. Paul's quali fi cations. 

(2) If one had not ceased to wonder at anything the Pro-Boers have done or left 
undone there would be room for astonishment at their failure to criticise certain 
omissions from Rhodes's will. He has left nothiug to philanthropic charities, such as 
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an expression I have heard in connection with him, “ devoid of 
bowels.” Again I say that a man self-oonoentrated on one absorbing 
idea is apt to disregard everything whioh does not tend to promote 
that idea, and to brash oat of his path anything whioh threatens to 
hinder its realisation. I am quite oertain that Mr. Rhodes did not 
love his enemies, and that he liked them still less. The sort of 
compassion wKioh he was oapable of feeling for them was a detached 
intellectual pity auoh as he felt for himself when one of his great 
plans miscarried. At the best it was the sort of pity which he 
extended to Paul Kruger when he knew that he had foiled the 
President’s designs of blocking the way to the north. 

“ I do not think,” be said in a speech made in the Cape House in July, 1886, 
“ any honourable Members should consider this question as one of our being 
dictated to by the Transvaal u-hen they think of what that man Paul Kruger has 
lost in his efforts to realise his dream of a Republic for his people and his people 
alone. I regard him as one of the most remarkable men in South Africa who has 
been singularly unfortunate. When I remember that Paul Kruger had not a sixpence 
in his treasury when his object was to extend his country over the whole northern 
interior, when I see him sitting in Pretoria with Bechuanaland gone; and other 
lands around him gone from his grasp, and, last of all, when he, with his whole 
idea of a pastoral Republic,finds that idea vanishing, and that he is likely to have 
to deal with 100,tXH> diggers who must he entirely out of sympathy and touch 
with him, I pity the man. When 1 see a man starting and continuing with one 
object, and utterly failing in that object, I cannot help pitying him. I know 
very well that he has been willing to sacrifice anything to gain that object of his. 
If you think it out it has been a most remarkable thing that, not content with 
recovering liis country, he wished to obtain the whole interior. His intention was 
to obtain the whole interior for a population of his own, and he has been defeated 
in hi< object.” 

One cannot read these words without feeling that there was under¬ 
lying the expression of sympathy the sort of triumph which induced 
Baxter to say, when he watohed a criminal being led to execution, 
“There, but for the graoe of God, goes Riohard Baxter.” Rhodes felt 
for such of his adversaries as he vanquished much the same kind of 
compassion as the knight who had gained the prize at the tournament 
might have felt for the rivals he had overthrown. Rhodes was wholly 
free from that canting affectation of magnanimity whioh causes men 
to profess Borrow for the discomfiture of their foes. Nobody who 
ever championed a cause he believed to be true was really sorry for 
the defeat he had inflicted upon the advocates of what he believed to 
be wrong. The softness of his nature, if there was any softness in 
that will of steel, Rhodes as carefully oonoealed as a knight would the 
weak joints in his harness. As a great writer onoe said to me, “ It 

hospitals and the like, nor has he attempted to make any provision for the “ submerged 
tenth.” As a matter of foot Rhodes sympathised with all charitable efforts but would 
not devote his fortune to their promotion. “ I am concerned,” he would have said, 

44 solely for the future of England, and that future will rest in the hands of men sound 
in body and mind, coming of good stock and most liberally educated.” 
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is a pity that so-and-so always depicts his heroes as if they were 
women. The suppressed tear and the occasional falter in speech at 
moments of very high pressure, are just the weaknesses the hero desires 
to oonoeal, and why should his biographer go out of his way to call 
attention to themP” One little incident, however, I must record, 
though I think it has been mentioned before, to Bhow that oarefully 
oonoealed beneath the surface there was running a strong stream of 
human affection. When Groot Schuur was burnt down, Rhodes was 
in bad health somewhere up in Northern Rhodesia. The adminis¬ 
trator who had reoeived the news communicated it to Rhodes as 
follows:— 

“ I am afraid, Mr. Rhodes, I have some very had news for you.” 

“ What is it P ” said Rhodes. 

“ Groot Schuur has been burnt down, and I am Afraid most of its 
contents are destroyed.” * 

“ Thank God! ” said Rhodes, “ I thought you were going to tell 
me that Jameson was dead.” 

Dr. Jameson at that time was seriously ill in prison, to which he 
had been consigned for his share in the Raid. But I doubt if many 
who associated with Rhodes could quote half-a-dozen similar out¬ 
bursts. He disliked emotion and sentimentality and gush, and all 
those outward manifestations of feeling which seem to be recom¬ 
mendations with a large number of the effeminate guides of the 
twentieth century. To cant and hypocrisy he was hostile to, and 
beyond, the verge of brutality. Was Rhodes an utterly selfish man P 
The answer must depend upon the exact meaning t\ta questioner assigns 
to selfishness. If to devote your whole life, to sacrifice all that 
men call pleasure and most of what men mean by ambition, to sub¬ 
ordinate every feeling and every action to one end, and that not a 
personal one, is unselfishness, then Rhodes must be reckoned as 
amongst the most unselfish of great men. If, on the other hand, 
unselfishness is interpreted as meaning a tender and constant regard 
for the happiness and oomfort and feelings of those about us or of 
those of our immediate day and generation, then Rhodes must be 
accounted positively and even callously selfish. He did not Bpore 
himself, and he did not spare others. He sacrificed what I may call 
the narrow and immediate altruism to the wider and the morn 
remote. In one sense, at any rate, it might be said of Rhodes, 
that his kingdom was not of this world, if by this world we mean 
those actually living, moving, and having their being in it 

Nor do I think that he was much concerned for the concrete happi¬ 
ness of the individuals yet unborn for whom ho was preparing the 
future. His political creed — if I may so describe it — was 
Positivism limited to British humanity. It was of the England of 
the future that he was always thinking and for which he laboured and 
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suffered and fought. It may have been a wrong ideal, but who shall 
say that it was a bad one or deny that it was a great one ? If my 
assumptions are granted I am not oonoemed to discuss the question of 
the morality of the means which Rhodes adopted to secure his ends. 
The whole history of the comparatively few great men the world has 
known, renders that task unnecessary. The shortcomings and even 
the vices of the most applauded of “oosmic ” heroes would*if exhibited 
by individuals, justify their exclusion from the society of decent men. 
Who would defend the character of Frederick the Great if he had 
been plain Hex; Scheldt in a little Brandenburg municipality ? 
Let me quote a couple of paragraphs from Carlyle on his chiefest 
hero :— 

44 lie well knew himself to be dying; but some think, expected that the end 
might Ihs a little farther off. There is a grand simplicity of stoicism in him. 
coming as if by nature or by long second nature, finely unconscious of itself and 
finding nothing of peculiar in this new trial laid on him. From ot old, life has 
Iwen infinitely contemptible to him. In death I think he has neither Fear nor 
Hope. Atheism truly he never could abide ; to him, as to all of us, it tfas flatly 
inconceivable tlmt intellect, moral emotion, could have been put into him by an 
Entity that bad none of its own. But there pretty much his Theism seems to 
have stopped. Instinctively, too, he believed, no man more firmly, that Right 
alone has ultimately any strength in this world ; ultimately, yes—but for him 
and his poor brief interests what good was it ? Hope for himself in Divine 
Justice, in Divine Providence, I think he had not practically any ; that the un¬ 
fathomable Dexniurgus should concern himself with such a set of paltry, ill-given 
animalcules as one’s self and muukind are, this also, as we have often noticed 
is, in the main, incredible to him. 

“ A siul Creed this of tfhe King’s ; he had to do his duty withuut lee or reward. 
Yes, reader, and what is well worth your attention, you will have difficulty to 
find in the annals of any Creed a King or man who stood more faithfully to his 
duty, and to his last hour alone concerned himself with doing that. To poor 
Friedrich that was all the law and all the prophet* ; and I must recommend you 
to surpass him if you, by good luck, have n better copy of these inestimable 
Documents. Inarticulate notions, fancies, transient aspirations, be might have in 
the backgroum^ of his mind. One day, sitting for a while out of doors, gazing 
into the suii, lie wus heard to murmur, 4 Perhaps I shall be ueurer thee soon,’ 
and, indeed, nobody knows what his thoughts were in these final months. There 
is truceable only a complete superiority to fear and hope; in parts, too, are 
half glimpses of a great, motionless, interior hike of sorrow, sadder than any tears 
or cumpluiniugs which are altogether wantiug to it.'* 

It is not good to judge any man, but if we are called upon to 
judge great men we must judge them by the standard of great men, 
and not by that we apply to the life and* conduct of the men and 
women whom we jostle in the streets. Before the law all men are 
equal, but not at the bar of history. That tribunal at any rate has 
never ussumed, in those brought up to judgment, an equality which 
is repugnant to our moral sense as well as to our intellect. It is of 
course opeu to the advocatus diaftofi to plead that a particular personage 
cannot be included in the category of great men. That is a point of 
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fact upon which the jury of history must make its finding. The 
point of law in the oourt of history is that the great man, when he 
has proved his title so to he designated, is exempt from the test of 
the ordinary rules of social and political morality. To suoh a one 
the gnats and camels are of equal magnitude or of equal inftniteai- 
mality and are equally to be swallowed. So history has judged all 
the great men of the past in all ages and in all climes. There is 
hardly a brilliant name in the long Roll of Honour which would be 
found there if the pettier standards of the lower morality had been 
invoked to determine its inclusion or its exclusion. More than 
that, amongst the highest of the bearers of these great names were 
men who, arraigned before the criminal courts of their respective 
countries, would have ended their days on the gallows or in the 
dungeons. I make no claim for Cecil Rhodes that he was a good 
man in the usually accepted sense of the term. I do claim that he 
was a great man, and a very great man, and that as such he must be 
tried by- the standards we apply to his equals in the court of history. 
And Englishmen, at any rate, in forming their judgment of Rhodes’s 
character and career will iudine to the side of approbation if for no 
other reason than because he devoted all his life and all his energy, 
all his powerful intellect and wonderful will, all his virtues and, if 
you like, all his vices, to the promotion of what he held with an 
unwavering and unqualified belief to be the cause of England. 

When the above was written I had not seen the Rhodes will, 
though from fragmentary interpolations in his wide-ranging con¬ 
versations, as I have said, I could have framed, and did in my own 
mind frame, a pretty accurate estimate of the spirit of tins testament. 
About the place of his burial and the simple nature of his epitaph 
there could be no doubt whatever, for he constantly referred to it six 
or seven years ago, when there was no prospect of an early'death. 
There was, however, a little significance in his instruction as to the 
exact wording of the inscription on his tomb. He never made any 
secret of the legitimate satisfaction which his Privy Couneillorship 
and his Doctorship in Civil Law gave him. They were probably, 
almost certainly, the only kind of “ honours ” that Rhodes would 
have accepted, because he held them to be Imperial and not personal 
distinction. But so ostentatiously averse was he from any form of 
ostentation that he settled the problem which might have troubled 
his executors by limiting his description to his surname and Christian 
names. Another notable fact with regard to his creation of a Val¬ 
halla is a slight alteration in bis methods of selecting persons worthy 
of sepulture there. In 1895 he told me of this idea of his almost 
exactly in the words in which it appears in the .will, but with this 
difference: his plan then was that the choice should rest with a two- 
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thirds vote of the landed proprietors of South Africa. He went on to 
use language with regard to the esteem in which he held the much- 
abused class of landlords everywhere, which finds expression in the 
codicil to his will:— 


“ And whereas, ju I humbly believe that one of the secrets of England’s 
strength has been, the existence of a class termed ‘ the country landlords,’ who 
devote their efforts to the maintenance of those on their own property. And 
whereas this is my own experience. Now therefore I direct, etc.” 

The reason he gave me for this elimination of all other classes but 
landlords from* the electorate for the Valhalla was ourious and 
illuminating. He told me how during a recent visit to England 
he had stayed with an English country gentleman of very large 
estates. 

■* I went about with him,’’ he said in effect—though I do not profess to he able 
to recall the exact wording of his sentences—** and 1 discovered that he knew the 
history and personal circumstances of every man, woman, and child upon his 
property. He was as well instructed in thoir pedigrees as themselves, and could 
tell yon how long every tenant or even labourer had been connected with the 
estate, and what had happened to any of them in the course of their lives. From 
there I went on to a successful manufacturer, a man of high standing and benevo¬ 
lent disposition. He took me over his works and explained the machinery and 
the different improvements that had been made, with perfect familiarity with hia 
subject, hut, except as to the heads of departments, foremen and the like, he abso¬ 
lutely knew nothing whatever about the Uvea and conditions of bis * hands.' 
Now,” he added, “ my manufacturing friend was a more progressive man, and 
probably a more capable than my landlord friend. Vet the very neceesities 
of the letter’s positiouscompelled him to discharge duties of the existence of 
which tlie other had no idea. The manntactnrer built schools and endowed 
libraries, and received reports as to their management, but he never knew, or 
eared to know, what effect his philanthropy had upon the individual beneficiaries.” 

Another point has escaped the attention of many observers. When 
I was talking to him ten years ago at Groot Schuur (which, curiously 
enough, in his will he does not spell os it is spelt on his own note- 
paper 1 ), his intention was to have left the house and gardens for a 
public park and museum, and as such it will remain until South Africa 
is federated. But his reason for destining it as the future home of 
Prime Ministers is not revealed. 

It is due, I bdlieve, entirely to his fierce opposition to the removal 
of the capital of United South Africa from Cape Town. In 1900 I 
brought down on my head a tornado of hia wrath,by expressing an 
opinion that the ultimate metropolis of South Africa would be 
Bloemfontein. In vain I pleaded the lesson of history that it was 
wise to separate your political capital from the great commercial and 
financial oentres. He would not listen to any argument, and for days 

(1) In one of the few ecmp« of latter* I have from him be apalla the Hatoppoa with 
only uue “ J>,” and bo he always proaounoad than. 

8*2 
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after he would tell all and several in my presence that “ Muller wants 
me to go to Bloemfontein. I won’t go to Bloemfontein. It’s a beastly, 
flat, uninteresting, uninspiring place.” He held, quite seriously, 
that the grandeur of Table Mountain and its surroundings—I think 
myself, by the way, they are the most beautiful of their kind in the 
world—would kindle the fire of imagination in the most phlegmatic 
Afrikander. All his own ideas, he said, had come to him in solitary 
rambles at the foot of the great mountain or in lonely rides in the 
uplands of Rhodesia. It was useless to point out to him that whether 
Mahomet went to the mountain, or whether the mountain went to 
Mahomet, it was only Mahomet that mattered. The sites of Athens 
and of Borne, and the works of art which had once adorned them, 
convinced him that external impressions bad far more political and 
educational value than most people would allow. And so it came to 
pass that while it was no longer in his power to use his personal influ¬ 
ence in maintaining Cape Town as the capital of South Africa, he left 
after his death every possible inducement to budditig Prime Ministers 
to take his view of the question. He talked a great deal on the subject 
of endowments, and asked me again and again whether I thought that 
money given to the University of Oxford as such would be usefully 
applied. I confessed that I had not a much higher opinion of the 
common-sense practical capacity of dons than Rhodes had himself, and 
I used to reply that the result of bequests to the University would be 
the establishment of a certain number of Chairs, not because they were 
wanted, but because somebody wanted them. At that time of course 
I had no reason to suppose that he was thinking of his own 
will. With regard to his scholarships he made some very shrewd 
observations:— 

“A lot of young Colonials go to Oxford and Cambridge,” be said, "and come 
bank with a certain anti-English feeling, imagining themaelrea to have been 
alighted becauae they were Coloniala That of courae is ail uuiixenne. I wax u 
Colonial, and 1 knew everybody I wanted to know and everybody Vim wanted to 
knew me. The explanation is that most of these youngsters go there on the 
strength of scholarships, and insufficient allowances, and are therefore practically 
confined to one aet, that of men aa poor os themselves, who use the University 
naturally and quite properly ouly as a stepping-stone to something else. They 
are quite right, hut they don’t get wlmt 1 call University education which ie the 
education of rubbing shoulders with every kind of individual and class on 
absolutely equal terms; therefore a very poor man can never get the lull value 
of an Oxford training." 

I bave added these few aide-lighta on Rhodes’s will because they 
seem to mo to be of some intrinsio interest. The wbole will, 
however, is at once the man himself and the index to the mini’s 
character. In one sense, at any rate, Rhodes was an artist. Ills greater 
inspirations came upon him in close and solitary intercourse with 
Nature. He contemplated rather than studied her, and learned 
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from his contemplation that the future is made for man, and not, as 
Mr. Kidd seems to think, that man is made for the future. And this, 
too, must have been his thought when he chose for himself the lonely 
resting-plaoe in the Matoppos Hills. At present his bones lie in 
what is practically a wilderness, but he foresaw and provided for the 
time when th&t wilderness should blossom like the rose^ploughed and 
tillod and afforested by prosperous white men of his own race. The 
keynote to his life and policy is to be found in the parable of the old 
man planting oak trees which I have quoted above. “ I have the 
imagination, and I know what the shade will be, and at any rate no 
one will ever alter those lines. I have laid my trees on certain lines; 
I know that I cannot expect more than to see them beyond a shrub, 
but with me rest the conception and the shade and the glory.” 

E. B. Iwax-MCller. 

Note. —The extracts from Rhodes's political speeches hare been taken from CtcH 
Rhothn : Hi* Political Lift and iSpeech**, 1881-lflOn. By “ Vindex." (Chapman & Hall.) 
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It is, I suppose, a common experience that the friendships one 
contracts in later life, however much they may be based on common 
sympathies or common interests, seldom attain the same kind of 
intimacy as the friendships formed in the days when one was young 
and, so to speak, wore one’s heart upon one’s sleeve. The explanation is 
obvious enough. The years of wandering, of stress and storm, when 
for good or evil the character is formed, are unknown chapters of 
life to friends who have only'come into close relations with each 
other at a more or less mature age. My friendship, if I may 
use the term, with Cecil Bhodes commenced at the time when 
we both had ceased to consider ourselves young, und, what is 
worse, had ceased to be considered young. Friendships so formed 
are apt to remain stationary. Your intimacy reaches a certain 
temperature, and there, as a rule, it stops. I always had the feeling 
that however long my acquaintance with Rhodes might last, ! 
should never know much more about the man than I did when wc 
first met. He was not so much reserved as Teticent. To auyoue 
who sympathised with his ideas, who took an interest in his schemes, 
and who could, he considered, be of service to him in advancing the 
projects he had at heart, he would talk freely and frankly about what 
be had achieved in the past, and still more about what lie hoped 
to achieve in the future. But about himself, his own private career, 
his own personal relations, he was not, in os far as my experience 
went, fond of talking. Some years ago I was asked to write a 
memoir of Rhodes for a series called, if I remember rightly, “ The 
Statesmen of to-day.” In connection with this proposal which, in 
the end, I did not see my way to acoept, I asked Rhodes if lie could 
give me any information about bis early life. The only item ho was 
able, or perhaps willing, to provide me with was that he had beeu 
educated at the Bishop’s Stortford Grammar School. 

Looking back on the past, and recalling the many conversations 1 
have had with the dead statesman, the subject of our talk seems to 
me to have mainly consisted in the recital of the methods by which 
he had secured the triumph of his ideas, in the discussion of his 
projects for the establishment of an united 8outh African Confedera¬ 
tion under the flag of England, and in explanations of the feasibility 
of the great Cape to Cairo railway, which, after his resignation 
of the Cape Premiership, occupied his mind almost to the exclu¬ 
sion of other matters. As the background of all those conversations 
I seem, in my mind’s eye, to see the hall of the Civil Service 
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Club of Gape Town, the balcony of the Kimberley Club, or the 
sombre suite of rooms in tbe Burlington Hotel, which Rhodes always 
oooupied when in London, and to whioh he clung with a sort of cat-like 
fidelity. To me personally it is difficult to associate Rhodes with the 
idea of a home. I never had the pleasure of seeing him at Groote 
Sohuur, wherqbe hod built himself a house, the only residence of his 
own that, I believe, be ever oooupied after he had first 14ft England as 
a lad to seek health, and find a fortune in South Africa. His South 
African friends tell me he was personally attached to the dwelling in 
question; and. from my recollection of the place, when it was the 
summer residence of the late Lord Loch, then Governor of the Cape 
Colony, I can understand that it was an abode to which, its owner 
might easily become attached. I suspect myself, however, that the 
personal care and attention which Rhodes devoted to its construction 
and adornment was due rather to his intention of leaving Grade 
Sohuur as a legacy to the oity destined, in his belief, to be the 
future capital of an united British South Africa than to any per¬ 
sonal gratification he derived from its luxuries and oomforta. 
Rhodes, as T knew him, was always on the move, always busy with 
endless interviews, meetings, boards and appointments, always ooou¬ 
pied and yet never in a hurry. I can hardly fancy his ever sitting 
down to read a book at his leisure, unless it bore somehow on the 
subject of his work-a-day thoughts. Probably the knowledge of the 
frail tenure on whioh his life hung may have impressed him with 
the necessity of subordinating every other consideration to the pro- 
seoution of what lie regarded as the task imposed upon himself, and 
with which he had got to get as forward as possible before the 
summons came for the termination of his career: but I should doubt 
greatly whether he had any great aptitude for letters or love of 
reading for reading’s sake. A man of thought and action and not 
a student, still less a scholar. Oxford has a peculiar art of putting 
a stamp of her own upon her pupils, but of this stamp in Rhodes I, 
personally, oould never discover any trace whatever. Indeed, if I 
had been told that Rhodes had studied at one of our two great 
English Universities.'and had been asked to guess whether he had been 
at Oxford or Cambridge, I should infallibly have decided in favour of 
the latter. If my acquaintance with Rhodes had been exclusively 
limited to my many interviews with him in South Africa and 
London, I should have realised to the full his power of mind, bis 
strength of character, his loftiness of purpose, but I should have 
failed to realise the curious fascination he exercised over his inti¬ 
mates, if I had not seen him in Egypt under circumstances more 
favourable to the display of his personal characteristics. 

I do not know any place in the world where our fellow eountrymen 
and oountrywomen make acquaintance with one another so pleasantly 
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and so readily as in Cairo. Everybody there—I am speaking of the 
ordinary British visitors—has no work to do except to bask in the sun¬ 
shine, to visit the sights of that wondrous city and to enjoy the spec¬ 
tacle of oriental life as lived in the open air, always the same and yet, 
to European eyes, always new with a novelty that never fades. The 
British officials, zealous as they are in the discharge of their duties, 
take life far shore easily than their colleagues at home, and somehow or 
other never fail to find time for the lazy loitering recreations whioh 
Egypt provides so bountifully for the foreign sojourners on her soil. 
Moreover, the whole atmosphere, moral as well as material, of Egypt 
in general, and of Cairo in particular, is fatal to exuberant energy or 
to hurry of any kind. Even Ceoil Rhodes himsolf was not impervious 
to the geniut loci and appreciated, when in Egypt, the charm of 
laziness than I suspect he ever did at any other period of his 
career. 

Of course, to take life easily is not an art to be acquired rapidly, 
especially when the days of youth are past and gone; and it follows 
that all I say ns to Rhodes’s disposition to let things slide, in as far as 
active work was concerned, during his recent visits to Egypt, must be 
taken relatively. Judged by the ordinary European standard he did 
a full day’s work while he supposed himself to be haring a holiday. 
He was constantly receiving telegrams about business matters, which 
required deciphering, considering, answering, and then reconverting 
the answers into cypher. I remember once going into his rooms at the 
Savoy Hotel in Cairo—the millionaire’s suite was the name it went 
by—and finding him annoyed at having had a long cable on some 
financial affairs which he said had taken him all the morning to work 
out “ I have wired back to our friends,” he remarked, “ always 
to telegraph to me in future in plain English. All my experience 
has taught me that if you wish to keep anything really secret the 
best way to do so is to have it called out by the town-crior.’’ I 
believe, to a great extent, he acted upon this theory. 1 have often 
seen his sitting-room in London and elsewhere covered with letters, 
reports and documents, many of which wore of a confidential character, 
and of which any of the various sorts and conditions of men who 
passed all day long through his rooms might easily have taken 
cognizance. Of diplomacy, whether in public or in private life, he 
took but small aooount; and in this, as indeed in all other respects, 
he was British to the backbone. Then, too, while in Egypt, he never 
lost an opportunity of conversing with, and, if possible, influencing 
men who be believed could give him information or assistance which 
might be of service to him in the proeecution of his 8outh African 
enterprises. I doubt whether he took a very keen interest in the so- 
oalled Egyptian question. With his natural faculty of seizing the 
bottom facts of a case, he saw that so long as we oocupied Egypt with 
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our troops England was master of the situation; and he attached 
comparatively slight importance to the manner in which we exercised 
our ascendency. Indeed, I fancy he somewhat underrated the -rains 
of the reforms introduced under British officialdom. The man who 
brought the Matabele insurrection to an end by going unarmed and 
defenceless into the Kaffir camp, carrying his life in his hands, could 
hardly be expected to appreciate the policy of leaving all International 
questions concerning Egypt to be settled, if at all, by the efflux of 
time. 

Nor do I think that the history of Egypt, or the monuments, 
which remain as relics of its bygone grandeur, came home so much 
to Rhodes as they do to many visitors of far inferior intelligence and 
mental vigour. It waB his nature to live in the present rather than 
in the past; and the aspect of Egypt which interested him most was 
the marvellous productive power of the country, a power due, in the 
first instance, to the annual Nile flood, utilised as it has been for any 
number of centuries by the manual labour of the native population. 
The dam at Assouan and the Barrage below Cairo were things which 
appealed to his imagination far more than the Pyramids, or the 
Tombs of the Kings. After his first visit to the Pyramids what 
Becmed to me to have struck him most was not their colossal sire or 
the mystery of their origin, or the thoughts, faith, or ideas which the 
erection of these huge piles was designed to perpetuate, but the ques¬ 
tion how such masses of masonry could ever have been raised to such 
a height with the use of such machinery as is supposed to have been 
at the disposal of the Pharaohs. Moreover, irrigation was always 
one of Rhodes's hobbies. He never would admit that the Veldt might 
not be rendered a source of riverain fertilisation, scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to that of the Nile. Some dozen yean ago he had con¬ 
ceived a project for irrigating the so-called Barkly peninsula, a vast 
triangle of.land, by a eanal leaving the Vaid about Fourteen 
Streams and re-entering it somewhere near Barkly West. He 
had spent a considerable sum of money in the preliminary 
surveys, and haul finally to abandon the idea owing to the estimated 
cost of the work leaving no possible margin of profit, but he contended 
that the estimates were erroneous, and I understood from him that 
he intended to expend a very large amount on irrigation works in 
South Africa after peace was restored, under th^ belief that water 
was the great desideratum of the Veldt, and that what was passible 
in the north of Africa was equally possible in the south. It was not 
in Rhodes's nature to give up lightly any project he had once formed; 
and there were speoial reasons why he should have attaohed impor¬ 
tance to the development by irrigation of (he Barkly West 
peninsula. It was by that constituency he had first been returned 
to the Cape Parliament, and up to the date of his death he continued 
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to be their representative. Apart from political considerations, the 
sometime capital of Griqoaland West, which had been disposs e ssed 
of its prosperity by the growth of Kimberley, and which has a 
certain charm of its own, lying, as it does, on the high cliffs over¬ 
hanging the Yaal river in the most beautiful part of its tortuous 
channel, appealed not only to Rhodes’s personal memories, but to the 
sentimental side of his character. It so happened that friends of 
mine were interested in oertain farms near Barkly West, which, in 
common with the rest of the peninsula, had become practically worth¬ 
less owing to the absence of water. Curiously enough, on the last 
occasion on which I ever saw him, Rhodes alluded to this foot, of 
which I hardly thought he was cognizant, and suddenly remarked in 
the course of conversation: “ If ever we can get the Barkly West 
district irrigated, the land will he converted from sour veldt into 
fertile veldt, and then your farms of Good Hope and Bad Hope will 
become of agricultural value.” 

I only mention this incident because it illustrates the interest 
Rhodes took in all irrigation schemes, and also explains why the 
Barrage formed at the point where the Damietta and Rosetta branches 
part company on their way to the Mediterranean should have been 
the spot in all Egypt which appealed most strongly to his imagina¬ 
tion. I am convinced if yon asked any hundred educated and 
intelligent visitors to Egypt what were the sights which had impres»ed 
them most strongly during their sojourn, there is scarcely one who 
would include the Barrage amidst the number. It is a quite modern 
work, entirely devoid of the massive grandeur which attaches to the 
colossal structure of tbe Assouan dam. It was constructed by French 
engineers in the early ’sixties, and consisted of walls erected on 
foundations sunk deep in the sand, in whose sides there were sluice 
gates which are left open during the low Nile and closed during the 
flood. When, however, the gates were first closed on the inauguration 
of the dam, it was discovered that the pressure of the vast muss of 
water was undermining the foundations, and the gates had to be 
opened in hot haste to save the whole structure from being swept away. 
For some years the gates were left unclosed. The estimated cost of 
its reconstruction, so as to render it serviceable, was reckoned likely to 
exceed a million sterling, and the Barrage would have been pulled down 
long ago if thecostof removing such a mass of masonry had not out¬ 
balanced any advantage accruing from the removal of what was then 
regarded as an useless obstruction. After the British occupation 
Colonel Scott Moncrieff, who had charge of the irrigation department, 
expressed his confidence that the dam might be placed in working 
order for a very moderate sum of money. He obtained permission 
to tiy the experiment and bis expectation was justified by tbe result. 
For the last sixteen years the gates have been closed whenever it was 
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found necessary, and in consequence a reservoir has been created by 
which the delta lands secure a steady supply of water even when the 
Nile is at its lowest There was muoh in the story of the Barrage 
which enlisted Rhodes’s interest. The proof that the storage of water - 
was possible by the creation of dams, barring the course of an 
immense rivef such as the Nile is at flood time, and Besting upon a 
sandy foundation, seemed to him to oonfirm his theories about the 
possible utilisation of the Yaal for irrigating purposes. The evidence, 
that engineering experts are apt to over-estimate the cost of their 
works, tended bo throw doubt on the outlay represented as essential 
to the conversion of the Vaal into a Southern Nile, and was therefore 
welcome to him as the advocate of South African irrigation. Again, 
the fact that British engineers had carried out a project which French 
engineers had abandoned in despair was gratifying to his pride in 
England as the mother country of the British Empire. I was not 
surprised, therefore, to find that the Nile Barrage- had been one of 
the first sightB whioh Rhodes visited in Egypt. But I own I was 
surprised to note the extraordinary fascination which it had 
for him. 

To me everything in Egypt is always interesting, but I own that 
dams and factories and waterworks are things of which I easily can 
have enough: and to my mind the excursion to the Barrage has 
little of the peculiar charm attaching to all things Eastern. It is, 
indeed, pleasant to drift down the river in a steam launoh; to watch 
the endless series oS heavy-laden vessels beating up the stream under 
the action of the wind, which always blows from the north during 
the winter season, and shifting their huge sails at every tack; pleasant 
to see the countless mills which line the bank, raise the water from 
the river, and pour it into the oauals and trenches and rills with which 
the fields are covered as with a sort of network There is, too, a 
pleasure haadly altruistio, but still human, in watching the constant, 
never-ending labour by which the desert sand-banks are transformed 
into fertile fields rich with well-nigh perennial crops. But as for the 
Barrage itself, when you have seen it once, have ridden across the 
bridge in the hand-pushed trolleys, and have had the process of opening 
and shutting the sluice gates and regulating the supply of water 
explained to you by the engineers in oharge, there is not muoh to 
create a desire, in ordinary minds, for repeated, excursions to the 
great dam of the lower Nile. To me, indeed, the pleasantest part of 
such excursions was the sail back after sunset, when the day’s work 
on the river’s banks was over, when the creaking water-wheels were 
silent for the time, when the sailing craft bad cast anchor, and when 
at every turn of the winding stream the lights of the Cairo citadel 
seemed with eaoh bend to come nearer and nearer, shining like stars 
in the clear Egyptian night. 
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But for Rhodes the attractions of the Barrage were inexhaustible. 
During the period when the gates were left open the action of the water 
had gradually created an island; and this island had been converted 
under British supervision into a sort of garden pleasaunce. Water from 
the Nile being at hand, the silt and Band had been turned into fertile 
soil almost without an effort, and on this soil trees, plants and flowers 
had grown up in orderly profusion. The hoses play day after day on 
the turf which is as green, though not as soft, as that of England : 
and the sward is unrivalled in Egypt except in the Gardens of Prince 
Hussein at Cairo. If I am right the beauty of this island parterre 
appealed strongly to Rhodes’s imagination as a living proof of what 
irrigation might effect even in the barren Yeldt. I think, too, that 
the peaoeful tranquillity of the spot enabled him to understand, and to 
some extent to appreciate, the impression produced on Europeans, and 
especially on English and American visitors, by the atmosphere of 
Egypt, moral as well as physical. I remember his saying to me after 
one of his visits to the Barrage. “ I should like to lie all day at the 
Barrage on the grass under the shadow of the trees and rest.” I 
have amidst my cherished possessions two notes written in Rhodes’s 
own handwriting, asking me to come with him to the Barrage. In 
itself such a note was in no sense more remarkable than any 
ordinary invitation. But anyone who knew Rhodes at all intimately 
will understand the value I attach to these documents. Among the 
many peculiarities of his character one was an almost inexplicable dislike 
to writing, or, at any rate, to correspondence of any kind. That 
letters answer themselves was one of hiB favourite rayings, and by 
acting upon it he often unconsciously gave offence. During the 
course of an intimate acquaintanceship, extending over some twelve 
years, I never received but these two brief noteB in his own hand¬ 
writing. I believe my experience was that of almost all, if not all, 
his friends. I recollect once being in his rooms at Burlington Hotel, 
when he received an invitation in writing from a mutual friend of 
ours about which he asked my opinion. I told him there was no 
necessity for his acceptance, but that if he did not wish to give 
offence he should write a line himself expressing his regret, lie 
wrote off a more or less polite refusal in liis broad, sprawling, 
boyish band and burst out laughing when, on showing it to mo, 
I remarked “ I, am glad to see that you really can write with 
your own hand.” His oorrespondenoe was, 1 believe, almost 
entirely oonductod by bis secretaries: and I should greatly doubt 
whether the future historian of his life will obtain much assistance 
from any autograph letters his friends may have in their possession. 
As a writer, he had, I should say, no special literary faculty in much 
the same way as he had no special gift of eloquence as a public speaker. 
But somehow, both in speech and in writing, be contrived to express 
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his thoughts and ideas so that they could he understood by those to 
whom they were expressed. Beyond this he had no ambition either 
as a speaker or a writer. 

Notwithstanding the soporific influence oi Egypt, which, as I imagine, 
he had not altogether escaped, and of whioh he had begun to experience 
the subtle chaytn, his mind, there as elsewhere, was mainly occu¬ 
pied with the projects he had at heart. He looked upon^Sgypt under 
British occupation as an outpost of the British Empire, and he was 
disappointed at finding that the British authorities in Cairo were not 
inclined to give.any active support to the Cape to Cairo railway, or 
even to the Trans-Continental Telegraph line, a project which is already 
far advanced towards completion, and which will probably be at work 
within a few years’ time. The only quarter from which he received 
any enoouragement was from the Government of the Soudan under 
Lord Kitchener, of whom he entertained a very high opinion. By 
disposition and character Rhodes was impatient of opposition, and so set 
upon his own purposes that he could hardly do justice to the considera¬ 
tions which render the offioial and political mind averse to prompt and 
determined action. 

It would, however, be unfair to say that Rhodes ever complained in 
any way of the somewhat lukewarm support he received in respect of 
his projects, both from the Home Government and its representatives 
abroad. He held that they were hardly equal to the magnitude of 
their opportunities, but beyond this his resentment did not proceed. 
He had surmounted so many difficulties, removed so many obstacles, 
outlived so much Antagonism, that his self-confidenoe was almost 
impervious to hostile criticism. I am too ignorant of Central Africa, 
too little sanguine by temperament, to shore the faith which enabled 
Rhodes to look upon the opening up of the Dark Continent by 
railways as a thing certain of accomplishment within the near 
future. But when one talked with him, when one heard him explain 
the exact methods by which his enterprises were to be carried out, it 
was difficult—so at least I found it—to avoid the conclusion that 
Rhodes’s faith belonged to the category which in the words of Scripture 
“ can move mountains.” 

But during the last of Mr. Rhodes's visits to Egypt, when I had 
the pleasure of 'being a visitor at the same time, it struok me that 
though his enthusiasm and his energy remained undiminished, he was 
more tolerant of antagonism and opposition than *when I first had 
known him. He seemed to me less wrapt in his own projects, more 
considerate of others, more ready to make allowance for weakness and 
ignoranoe, more alive to the fact that for the mass of mankind the 
oooupations, pleasures, and interests of daily life are more important 
thau matters of high policy or lofty ambitions. In other words he had 
become more human. He had just begun to leant Bridge and had 
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taken a great fancy to the game, though I could hardly say he had as 
yet evinced any special proficiency as a player. The incident may 
Beem trivial. But to anyone who understands the fascination of 
card playing, the fact of Rhodes having taken up Bridge seriously 
as a pastime for his leisure hours throws considerable light on the 
general humanising of his character which, as I hold, , ■was displayed 
in the last years of his busy life. I had hoped to have met him in 
Egypt in the early days of the present year. Fortune, however, 
willed otherwise; and it was with a sort of painful pleasure 1 heard 
recently from one of his companions that he had often alluded to a 
journey we had made together from Cairo to Luxor during which we 
played Bridge under difficulties, and had expressed his regret that I 
was not there to be again his partner. If this allusion should seem to 
any of my readers unworthy of these fugitive reminiscences of a 
statesman whose name will rank, as I believe, in history as one of the 
founders of the British Empire, I would only Bay, statesmen after all 
are men,' and therefore human. To my thinking there is no wiser adage 
than “ nihil humani a me alienum puto.’’ At any rate to record the 
fact that Rhodes, in the last years of his laborious life, took pleasure 
in playing Bridge is a not unimportant contribution to the under¬ 
standing of a very remarkable and many-sided personality, which 
can only gain in public respect and admiration the more fully and 
perfectly it is known. 


EmvAKi) Dicky. 



“COLLAPSE OF ENGLAND.” 


Not very long; ago, as I was driving down Kocadilly one afternoon, 
my eye was attracted by newspaper placards bearing the ominous 
title “ Collapse of England.” People were gathered around them in 
small knots, talking with some animation. Still, the traffio flowed 
on in its usual course, and I experienced much surprise at the calm with 
which the portentous announcement was received. On reaching the 
Athenaeum Club, which was my destination, I glanced anxiously 
at the public prints, and was relieved to find that the catastrophe was 
less dire than my foreboding heart had suggested. It appeared that 
a cricket match had been going on, in which the players on one ride 
had dubbed themselves “ England,” and the players on the other 
side “ Australia ”; and that the England which had ooUapsed, con¬ 
sisted merely of eleven gentlemen in flannels, who had been beaten 
by the superior bowling or batting of their opponents. But the 
incident set me thinking. What if some day—perhaps no very 
distant day—the newspaper placards should again make that announce¬ 
ment, and with a more sinister and more terrible meaning ? If we look 
facts in the face, is there not serious reason for such an apprehension P 

It may be said that the present time, when we are looking forward 
to the most august of national ceremonies, is not well chosen for this 
inquiry : that the sacred and significant rite soon to be solemnised in 
Westminster Abbey, should be a bar to speculations upon so sombre a 
topic. I venture to think otherwise. It is well, upon the eve of the 
gorgeous pageant of State, when the greatness and glory of the 
British Empire will be doszlingly manifested, amid “the loud 
applause and Aves vehement ” of a loyal people, to give a little space 
to graver thoughts. A great English writer observes, “ All the wise 
and good men of the world, especially in the days and periods of their 
joy and festival egressions, chose to throw some ashes into their 
chalioes. . . . Such was the black shirt of Saladine, the tombstone 
presented to thq Emperor of Constantinople on his coronation day, the 
Bishop of Home’s two reeds with flax and a wax taper, the Egyptian 
skeleton served up at feasts. . . . These, in fantastic semblanoes, 
declare a severe counsel and useful meditation.” And that is what I 
hope, in my poor measure, to do in this brief paper. 

The British Empire, over which King Edward the Seventh rules, is 
assuredly one of the most stupendous creations of_ human valour and 
human virtue. I use the words advisedly. It is to the oourage, the 
veracity, the energy, the prudence, the longanimity, the loyalty, the 
self-saarifioe of “ the happy breed of men ” dwelling in these islands, 
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that the building up ot the vast Imperial fabric is due. A vast fabric 
indeed, oovering 11,000,000 square miles—nearly one-fourth of all 
the land of the world; a territory as extensive as the whole of Europe, 
and three and a-half times larger than the United States of 
Amerioa. “ Queo regio in terris nostri non plena laboriB P ” the 
Roman poet proudly asked. We may adopt the words* iu an ampler 
sense. The Mercantile marine of Great Britain equals the mercantile 
marines of all the rest of the world put together. 

But I need not dwell upon bo hackneyed a topic as the greatness 
of the British Empire. Let us go on to ask, upon what does that 
greatness rest P It may be truly said of the British Empire that its 
dominion is planted in the sea and its right hand in the floods. Of 
the expansion of England, which has resulted in that Empire, the sou 
has been the instrument. The sea was the road by which our heroic 
forefathers pursued the path of duty and of glory. The sea is the 
link whioh unites the component parts of the King’s dominions, the 
great highway between them, and the channel of their colossul 
commerce. But more. The sea it is, os Shakespeare has poiuted out 
in well known words, which serves the British Isles—the centre and 
heart of the Empire—“in the oflice of a wall, or as a moat defensive 
to a house.” At the battle of Trafalgar, Nelson bought with his life 
for England the undisputed mastery of the sea. And during the 
nineteenth oentury that mastery was never effectively challenged. In 
spite of political quacks bellowing against “bloated armaments,” in 
spite of political gamblers tampering with the Navy estimates in the 
game for place and power played “ within those walls ” at West¬ 
minster, the ooveted prize of the oommand of the sea remained with 
our country. It is necessary to our country’s very existence as a Great. 
Power. The British Empire is essentially a maritime Empire. Its 
loss of the command of the sea would be—to borrow Lord Salisbury’s 
words—“ the end of the history of England.” 

Of course other nations know this as well as we do. I spoke just 
now of the command of the sea as “ a coveted prize.” Cupidity and 
envy are among the strongest forces in human nature. They are 
even stronger in nations than in the individual men of whom nations 
are composed. For in nations they are less—if at all—under con¬ 
trol by the ethical considerations usually operative, in some degree, 
with the individual man. Hitherto the rest of Europe has endured, 
whether fretfully or placidly, England’s oommand of the sea. Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson well puts the matter in his admirable work. The 
Great Alternative: “ Every nation in Europe prefers that the com¬ 
mand of the sea should be held by England rather than by any other 
Power except herself. For England is hardly a great military 
Power: she is unlikely alone to possess armies that would endanger 
the existence of her neighbours: whilst if any Continental Power 
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aoquired the oommand of the sea, the others would he obliged to 
combine to wrest it from hands in which it could not but he a danger 
to each one of them.” As Mr. Spenser Wilkinson shows at length— 

I must refer my readers to his own pages, for his argument is too 
long to quote, and oannot, without grave loss, he compressed—it was 
as the champion of the independence of the nations of Europe against 
some dangerous preponderance, during the sixteenth* seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, that England acquired and retained the 
command of the sea. It is not “ the result of her own unaided 
exertions, nor pf victories won by her in opposition to Europe : it is 
the outcome of a partnership between England, on the one side, and 
a combination of Continental Powers in which the membership has 
changed from time to time, hut of which the objects have always 
been the same—the maintenance of the independence of States 
against some attempt at dominion.” 

“ The maintenance of the independence of States against some 
attempt at dominion.” That is what is meant by the balance of 
power, which is no new conception in the world. It is recommended 
in a well-known passage of Thucydides— to avriiraKov he cells it— 
as the true principle for regulating the relations of the Hellenic 
commonwealths. And throughout the Middle Ages it was the object 
of the constant solicitude of the Roman Pontiffs as a safeguard 
against a Ctesarism destructive of both spiritual and civil freedom. 
When the religious unity of Europe was broken up by the Pro¬ 
testant Reformation, the task of securing the balance of power 
gradually devolved upon England. And it is noteworthy that the 
Popes, following the great traditions of their eoumenical office, 
gave not only their passive sympathy, but their active help, to 
Protestant princes who, like our William III., wrought effectually 
to maintain the political equilibrium of Europe. But during the 
last half of the nineteenth century the old principles and maxims of 
foreign polity, which had conducted England to her great place among 
the nations, were abandoned by the politicians who governed her. 

Is it too much to say that Binoe the days of Lord Palmerston 
England has had no foreign polity ? It has almost beoome a part of 
the national creed that the first aim of her rulers should be to keep 
her aloof from the rest of the world in whioh her huge scattered 
Empire is plaoed. She has abandoned the dnty, imposed on her by 
the command of the sea, of maintaining the balance of power. And 
is it wonderful if, when the duty is shirked, the prerogative to which 
it was attached is called in question? The balanoe of power ! It is 
treated as an out-worn delusion. A doctrine of non-intervention, 
supported by unctuous platitudes and “ mealy-mouthed philan¬ 
thropies,” has been enthroned as the golden rule of action, or rather 
inaction. It is the utilitarian doctrine of lai*aez-faire, carried on from 
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national politics to international. The Gospel aooording to Oobden 
has been generally received and believed ; and the one thing needful 
has been held to be the making of money. “ It is the mission of 
universal Pighood, and the duty of all Pigs, at all times, to diminish 
the quantity of unattainable Pig’s-wash and increase the t of attainable. 
It is the whole duty of Pigs. Quarrelling is attended with frightful 
effusion of the general stock of Hog’s-wash; wherefore let quarrelling 
be avoided.’’ This is hardly a burlesque of the ideal which, for the 
last half century, has practically dominated the general mind of our 
country. And as it has been steadily pursued, riches have increased 
—it is true poverty has increased pari passu —and men have set their 
heart upon them. To make England the workshop of the world was 
recognised as the proper end of statecraft—or of what did duty for 
statecraft. Meanwhile, the great German Empire, administered on 
very different principles, has come into existence. The great Russian 
Empire has been increasing its belligerent strength and extending its 
territories, and is now at the very gates of India. Franoe has been 
sullenly brooding over dreams of military glory, which shall efface the 
humiliation inflicted upon her by deep Teutonic victors. And as 
England has dropped out of her old place among the European peoples, 
the feeling of the nations towards her has undergone a great change. 
The vast wealth, which, apparently, it has been her one object to heap 
up, has naturally excited their envy and cupidity. The vacillations, 
the ignominious surrenders of her rulers, in their desire for peace at 
any price, have exhibited her as an object of contempt. And, 
unquestionably, the unfortunate conflict in South Afrioa, the direct 
result of Mr. Gladstone’s poltroon pandering to that desire, has excited 
against her a bitter hatred throughout the Continent, where the war 
is regarded as due, solely, to her lust for gold—a thirst to which the 
Boers, a simple and inoffensive pastoral people, are believed to have 
been deliberately sacrificed. Of course, tee are well aware that this is 
a ludicrous travesty of the facts. But, owing to machinations which 
need not here be dwelt upon, this travesty is in possession of the 
popular mind of Europe. Monarchs and statesmen, no doubt, know 
better. But we live in an age when the most autocratic sovereigns, 
and the most powerful ministers, must reckon with public opinion and, 
more or less, humour it. It is absolutely beyond question that a war 
with England would be most popular in Germany, in Russia and in 
France, to speak of no other countries. 

Every intelligent Englishman is well aware that the words whioh 
I have just written are borne out by an overwhelming amount 
of evidence. Nay, even those whose intelligence one is inolined 
to rate somewhat low, are, at last, beginning to discern the un- 
weloome truth, as the columns of The Times and other journals, for 
some months past, have sufficiently shown. What more unlikely man, 
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for example, to find among the prophets of preparation for war than 
Mr. Samuel Smith P I have not the pleasure of that gentleman’s 
acquaintance. I merely know that he figures, from time to time, in 
Parliament, and elsewhere, as a champion of the prurient pruderies, 
the siokly sentimentalities, the sour superstitions, specially cherished 
by the Nonconformist Conscience. In a letter to T/jp Times, dated 
the 13th of February, which is now before me, he speaks of himself 
as a man of peace, a hater of war and a constant striver against it, 
a preacher of conciliation with all nations, who would moderate our 
lust of Empire, and the like. Tet, he confesses, “ I cannot shut my 
eyes to facts that are undoubted,” and these facts are “the universality 
of the ill-will borne to England on the Continent,” the probability 
“ that the Great Powers of Europe,” or some of them, “ will combine 
against us,” and “ the necessity of grappling with the question of our 
national defences.” 

Now let us go on to consider what is the prospect before this 
country, if single-handed—and where will she find an ally P—she 
has to encounter two Great Powers, say France and Russia; certainly 
a far from improbable event, as every student of contemporary 
politics must allow. Well, of course, our first line of defence is our 
fleet. Is our fleet adequate P It is equal, we are told, to the 
oombined fleets of France and Russia. Equal—in all respects? 
The assertion might, perhaps, be challenged. But let it pass. Is 
that sufficient P I have always understood—I believe, indeed, it is a 
commonplace amoi|g naval experts—that to possess even a reasonable 
prospect of retaining the command of the sea, our fleet should exceed 
the opposing navies in the proportion of five to three. The number 
of our fighting ships at present certainly falls short of this minimum. 
And, remember, you cannot extemporise vessels of war : it takes two 
years to build an ironolad. But here I should like to quote a few 
words from.Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s work before referred to—words 
as true now as when they were written in 1894. 

“ If the French can command the Mediterranean, England’s command of the 
sea is at an end. Four or five yean ago, French naval writers hardly thought 
that France alone could hope to carry to a successful end a maritime conflict 
with England. Spice then the understanding with Russia has altered the balance. 
It» not easy to see how the English Admiralty could assert their command of 
the Mediterranean in a war in which France should have Russia’s assistance.” 

The Jingo vaunt, then, " We’ve got the shifie,” will not stand 
examination. As little will the boast that “ We’ve got the men.” 
There are not enough men adequately to man even the vessels of 
war which we possess. But in this connection I shall cite the well- 
weighed words of General Collinson : 

“ The next question is, what will he the number of men required for all the 
various services of the Royal Navy on declaration of war with one or more great 

8 a 2 
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maritime Powers. Upon this point no one ventures to speak positively, from. 
ignorance of the possible conditions of future naval warfare. The experience of 
the last great naval war at the beginning of last century is not much guide to us, 
on account of the great reduction in the strength of crews brought about by the 
use of steam and great guns. The largest number of men employed in the Royal 
Navy during that war was in 1813, when upwards of 100,000 seamen— bona fide 
seamen—were enrolled in our war Navy. 

“ But naval oPcers appear to be generally agreed upon this—that the prospect 
of the supply of good seamen on outbreak of war ... is not by any means satis¬ 
factory. And if we . . . reflect on the present condition of our warships, and 
the probable great increase that will be required in war time ... I think we 
shall see that they have good reason to be alarmed. If it is really important to 
the security of tire Empire that we should as soon as practicable nearly double the 
strength of our battleships, and that on declaration of war we should be able to 
triple the present number of our cruisers, then the 20,000 real seamen we have in 
hand, and the 10,000 which are considered to be all that will lie available out of 
our Reserves, are evidently very insufficient numbers on which to begin a serious 
naval campaign. Instead of 10,000 we should require about 30,000 seamen to 
put our war fleet to sea, besides a continuous further supply to meet the war 
losses. There are three maxims or conditions we must bear in mind on this 
matter: (11 that, aa laid down by good naval authorities of various nations, the 
first few months of the next naval war will he the most critical time ; (2) that 
efficient seamen ore still the great desideratum ; and (3) that there is a growing 
deficiency in the supply of that article.” 1 

It would seem, then, that we cannot rely upon our fleet to guaran¬ 
tee us against the Collapse of England. “ Our invincible fleet ” it is 
sometimes called by newspaper leader-writers and by after dinner 
orators. The phrase is open to the two objections of absurdity and 
ill-omen. No fleet is invincible: and the futc t of the only navy 
decorated by that adjective which history mentions, is assuredly of 
sinister augury. But let us go on to another point. England is the 
one great nation in the world without avenues of approach by land. 
And no other country depends to the same extent upon foreign 
produce. The most essential food of the people is sea-borne—five 
out of every six loaves we eat come to us from, abroad: and this 
bread is paid for by industries very largely working on imported 
materials. It is a condition of things new in English history. It 
is of course the direct result of what is called Free Trade; called, or 
rather miscalled : free imports would be more correctly descriptive. 
During the last oentuxy—say since 1801—the population of these 
islands has increased by 23,000,000. Then, we grew enough com 

(1) A JT«r Policy f*r GrmUr Britain, p. 73. Thin most valuable work—in my judg¬ 
ment quite the most enlightening upon the subject with which it deals—does not appear 
to have been published. In the ordinary leas e of the word, but rather to have been 
printed for private circulation among the author's friends and brother officers. It beam 
upon the title-page merely the initials T. B. C. 1 am Indebted to Major-General 
Coliineon, R E., whom I have not the privilege of knowing, for permission to quote from 
his most clear, candid, concise, and comprehensive essay, and to mention him as the 
writer of it. I venture to espress the hope that it may soou find its way into general 
circulation. 
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lor the sustenance of the population, and possessed “ a bold peasantry, 
their oountry’e pride.” Now, we grow one-sixth of the breadstuffs 
we consume, and British agriculture has been ruined, as the 
country-people have flocked, to their own destruction, into the great 
factory towns, where—we saw that just now—they depend largely on 
imported materials for the means of livelihood. L«t England, an 
island and not self-supporting, suffer a naval defeat, and the sea will 
be no longer to her as “ a moat defensive to a house,” but as a wall 
of brass, within which she is hopelessly imprisoned, and swiftly 
starved to de&th. 

But even without such an overwhelming catastrophe as the triumph 
of a hostile navy over our own, it seems pretty certain that in the 
event of a war with a Great Power we should be reduced to the 
utmost straits for our provision of bread. The stock Parliamentary 
commonplace is, that this is a naval question. So Mr. Gerald 
Balfour assured the Mouse of Commons, on the 28th of January 
last, that “ it was sufficient for the country if it had a Navy adequate 
for its needs.” This statement simply shows—the matter is so 
serious as to justify the plainest speaking—that Mr. Gerald Balfour 
knows nothing whatever about the subject. Even if the country 
had “ a Navy adequate for its needs ”—which it most assuredly has 
not—that would not be sufficient; and this for the plain reason that 
our food supply in time of war is not a naval question at all. The 
business of the Navy is not to convoy food ships, but to fight the 
enemy. The supply of squadrons and cruisers by the Navy for the 
protection of the vessels conveying our supply of bread stuffs means 
the dispersal of our fleet just when its concentration at the decisive 
point would bo absolutely necessary. Even if our Navy were twice, 
were three times, as strong as it is, the adoption of such a course 
would be suicidal: for it would be simply to play into the hands of 
the enemy. No: this question is not a naval question. It is a 
commercial question. The greatest portion of our supply of bread- 
stuffs—nearly one-half—comes from America. And who that knows 
any tiling of human nature iu general, and of American nature in par¬ 
ticular, can doubt that, in the case of an European war, American 
com merchants would use the opportunity to send their wares up to 
famine prices P As Captain Murray remarks in his most stirring 
pamphlet. Our Food Supply in Time qf War, “ However powerful the 
Navy may be, it cannot interfere with the price of wheat on the 
American market, nor can it compel Amerioan oora merchants to 
sell us wheat at 25s. a quarter, if they think they can tee their way 
to enormous profits by refusing to sell exoept at 100s. a quarter. 
Neither can the most powerful Navy prevent Russia forbidding all 
export of wheat, as she did in 1891 at the time of her bad harvest. 
These are the two operations by which bread would be raised to 
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famine prices in the event of an European war; and with these two 
operations the Navy would be utterly unable to interfere.” 

But there is another consideration which must not be passed over. 
It is by no means improbable—nay, it is in a very high degree 
probable—that on the eve of hostilities with France and Russia, the 
American wheat market might be “ cornered '* by the agents of those 
countries. On this subject I will quote a striking page from Captain 
Murray. 

"The great central paint to grasp in this debated question of the poit&ibility or 
impossibility of France and Russia cornering the American wheat is that 
whether they succeed or fail, whether they get the whent or we get it, the mere 
fact of their attempting to do po (with an enormous credit Indiiud them), would 
drive prices up j&y hiyh to 100 shillings a quarter at the lowest estimate. Whether 
they eventually got the wheat or whether we did. would not very mueh matter, 
for their object would be attained either way—the object, namely, of making 
bread*so dear that it would l*e practically out of the reach of our poor, aud of 
thereby causing such acute distress and misery and starvation among our working 
classes, as might force our statesmen, for fear of internal commotions, to submit 
to a disastrous peace-at-any-price. 

"Our enemies can thus, even before the declaration of war. obtain a very 
great advantage which might, quite conceivably, very noon end the war in their 
favour, and force us to submit. This advantage they could obtain with no 
trouble, and no risk. They are as well aware of this a* we are. and perhaps 
better. Consequently they would be fools if they did not do it. liut we have 
no right to base our scheme of Imperial Defence on the supposition that our 
enemies will show themselves to be fools. On the contrary, in the state*iuen of 
France and Russia we have to deal with some of the sharp***! and most acute of 
mankind, sharp t*» see an advantage and prompt to make the iisst of it. It is a 
military axiom that you must always expect your enemV t«. do the la-st and 
wisest thing, and must prepare accordingly. Therefore, w« must expect that as 
soon as France and Russia have made up their mind* for war . which a second 
Faahoda incident might well bring about) the official n«.*wK|»aperK will prtdatbly 
Ije told to ridicule the idea of hostilities, aud the first we shall kimw of it will he 
that a broker nominated by them will suddenly drive the price of wheat oil the 
American market up to lnu shillings a quarter or more, either bv an attempted 
corner,or by merely appearing on the market and bidding for the *heat against 
us in order to force up the price. 

" The next step will be that Russia will forbid the export of all fix k1-«i tiff* from 
the Black Sea. The third step will be the declaration of war." 

For further observations as to the gravity of the (lunger which 
Captain Murray so forcibly points out, I roust refer my readers tu his 
own pages. Assuredly, the arguments by which he considers himself 
to have established^what lie calls “ the following three indisputable 
facts,” deserve the most serious consideration. 

" I. That our Navy, however powerful at sea, cannot prevent the 
price of wheat being driven up sky-high by financial operations on 
the American corn market; 

" II. That it is the unanimous opinion of oorn merchants that on the 
outbreak of European war, the price of wheat will be driven up 
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by financial operations only, to at least 100s. a quarter, and possibly 
a good deal higher ; 

“ III. That we hare 7,000,000 people, dependent upon wages of 
23s. a week and under, who could not afford to pay a price thus 
enhanced threefold, and who would consequently be reduced to 
starvation.” * 

But woulcT they consent to starve ? On this point let us hear 
Mr. J. Hall, the Secretary of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union ; an authority of the utmost weight on the subject concerning 
which he speaks: 

“ I think the picture Captain Murray draws . . . errs on the aide of modera¬ 
tion. I um a workman, and am now secretary of a society which comprises over 
a •quarter of a million of workmen, and can say with confidence that the result of 
trilling U* cost of necessaries would produce results so grave that the people would 
insist on th«* cause being removed at any cost. The English workmau has, as a 
clam, no reserve of purchase power. The few who have, dread nothing so much 
as depletion of that reserve. Given a state of semi-starvation, consequent on a 
war, the people would *ay that the war bhould be stopped, even to the extinction 
of Great Uritnin ns a dominant Power in the world. This would notate at ouce, 
of course. Men would muster to the defence of the country moved by a 
patriotism which is largely blind and inherent, not resolute and informed. But 
however just tho war, or however necessary, you would find people who would 
see only the side of our opponents. After the first month of starvation, workmen 
would heed their arguments, and resentment with their terrible lot would grow. 
The second mouth, the lceling in favour of peace, of peace at any price , would, 
under the b arful pressure of starvation, finally force the strongest fZoremmmt to 
the acceptance of humiliating terms. Of this 1 am convinced.” 

The broad boosting of Jiugoism, “ We’ve got the money, too,” is 
thou, us ill-founded as is tho rest of its self-glorification. “ MYrt 
got the mouey ? ” Who are the ** we ’’ !* Not the 7,000,000 of our 
population subsisting upon wages of 2Us. a week and under, who 
would decide the fate of England in the circumstances just supposed— 
and supposed with a terrible degree of probability: not the 2,000,000 as 
they are reckoned, of the *■ dangerous” classes,' whose instincts of 
beasts of prey would assuredly break out, with uncontrolled fury, in 
the time of dearth. No : the people who have “ got the money,” ore 
in too many instances, our speculative financiers, company promoters, 
sweaters of all sorts, and rxpMtrn* of various kinds : devourers of 
the people, Leo XIII. has not hesitated to call them, whose eaaenti- 

( 1 ) Aptly described by Tbdophile Gautier in his T.ikan-i tU SA>t : •* II j a was touts* 
los grandpa villa* dp* (asm sux lions, dps canines fcna6ea d'epaia bureaux on 1'on 
parque lps betas fituves, Ip* betas puantsa. lea betas renuneuAts, touts, las psrversiids 
rMraetairos quo In civilisation n’a pa sppriroiaar, ceux qua ainient la anng, eaax qa* 
t iiou'udi* amuse oomne an tsu d'srttfipp, eons qui 1. ml delects, oaax pour qua 
1* attentat k la pudsur raprdspute 1'amour, tons Ip* monstras du oosnr. ton* laa diffonn** 
da I'am* ; population immondv, inconnue au jour, et qui grouitlp uuistrnnpnt dan* Is. 
pntondsurs dps tcnSbrua souterruinss. tin jour ii adsient oaci, qua la betluair* distrait 
onblia Spa oluia uux portea da la mdnagarit, at las auimaux idroeae a* rSpandaat par la 
rills oponranUe a no das hurlaments aauragas.” 
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ally usurious proceedings merit not “ a pile,” but the pillory. They 
are, in too many instances, the heirs of the coal-owners, the wool manu¬ 
facturers, the ootton manufacturers, and the rest, who, during the 
first four or fire decades of the last century, ravished the poor, build¬ 
ing up oolossal fortunes by “cruelty, horrible,incredible, unparalleled 
even in the history of negro slavery ”: and whose victims were not 
merely grown up men and women, but little children also. 
Further: money is not identical with material wealth. It is rather 
a convenient abbreviation for a right or claim to wealth: an expecta¬ 
tion—usually a reasonable expectation—of receiving wealth ; an 
expectation based on the power of enforcing the claim, and of 
securing the labour and material goods that are required. But the 
power may fail, the claim may be repudiated, the expectation may 
turn out to be idle. And then the nominal figures become untrue 
figures. Bn gland rich ? Yes: as Midas was rich : “ Mult us inter 
opes iuops.” Food is the essential element of national wealth. That 
nation is really the richest which can supply its sons and daughters, 
sufficiently, with wholesome nourishment, and secure for them “ mens 
sana in corpore sano.” That nation is really the poorest in which 
you find—as in England—“ a cancerous formation of luxury, growing 
out of a root of pauperism.” Money? But you can’t convert 
money into food—still less can you convert it into men—when its 
purchasing power is gone! “ Riches profit not in the day of 
wrath ” : far from it. Riches will but serve to make the Collapse of 
England more complete in that day of national judgment —dirx irae, 
dies ilia —which may be, even now, at our doors. 

There is still another element of peril to England which must not 
be overlooked. Even if our fleet should retain the command of the 
sea, even if our nutriment should be supplied by some miracle—as 
when, according to the poet of the Hebrews, Jahvch “ rained down 
manna upon them for to eat, and gave them food from heaven ”— 
there still lemains the danger of invasion: there still remains the 
certainty of the Collapse of England, if the invasion were successful. 
Now, upon this question of the invasion of England, I shall content 
myself with presenting an extract from the practically unpublished 
work, before cited, of General Coll in son, a military expert, whose 
opinion, as I have intimated, seems to me worthy of being deeply 
pondered:— 

e 

“ The island kingdom is not so secure in her ocean bed as she was just 300 
years ago, when the Spanish galleons could not cope with the danger* of the 
seas; nor oven as she was 80 years ago, when the conqueror oi Europe hesitated 
to erosa twenty miles of salt water after all his preparations; the warships of the 
present day could stem such storms as scattered the Armada, by means inde¬ 
pendent of skilled Bailors ; and instead of 2,300 boats with sail* and oars, there 
would be 200 steam transports, each carrying two battalions, coming from nobody 
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knows where on the open ocean, and appearing nobody knows when on the coast 
of England. 

“ Those who have not sufficiently taken into account the changes made in 
naval warfare by the use of steam, and large vessels, are still telling us to trust to 
our maritime superiority for safety against invasion. Our maritime superiority 
was very great in 1805, and we had war vessels of various kindB distributed all 
round our coasts f nd in every important harbour ; aud yet the French fleet only 
failed by some days to get the necessary command of the channel*so as to ensure 
the passage of the invading army. . . . An enemy who makes up his mind, as 
Napoleon did in 1805, that an invasion of England is indispensable for the 
furtherance of his other projects, will not proclaim his intentions to the world 
months beforehand. Ou the contrary, he will be more friendly than usual, and 
at a convenient time he will raise one of thoee sleepless questions in the East; 
and when that is well started, he will ostentatiously prepare an expedition for the 
pufiishment of the King of Siam or one of the South American Republics, who 
are always committing some international offence. About the same time some 
other maritime Power, also interested in the East, will find it necessary to send 
an expedition to some other distant country. And then, from some cause 
nobody can understand, disaffection will appear in India or Burmah. And when 
the Channel Fleet has gone to rendezvous with the Mediterranean Fl$et in the 
historic bay of Suda, and our best battalions have passed through the Suez Canal 
to put down the rising in India before it grows too great, some stupid merchant 
Bhips will run foul of each other in the canal, and all go to the bottom, making 
a three months' work to clear it. Then will be the time for the two expeditions 
of the two Great Powers to start, and they will disappear into the wide ocean ; 
and after a little time, while the British Cabinet are wondering, as did the War 
Secretary in 1805, that they did not hear of their arrival somewhere, the cartel of 
defiance will arrive from both those Powers. . . . Those who have been in the 
Admiralty or the War Office during the preparation for one of our little wars, will 
be able to imagine the condition of those two departments on receiving this 
unexpected summons. "Reserve foroes to be called out, ships to be commissioned 
and manned, telegraphs to be sent all over the world, transports to be secured for 
reinforcements for our naval stations abroad : and in the midst of the arrange¬ 
ments the combined expeditions of the two Powers will appear on our coast. 
For what follows after that I refer the patriotic reader to that veritable record of 
* Tiie Battle of forking,’ published in Blackwood's Magazine some yean ago, and 
which give 8 a trustworthy description of what is likely to occur in this country 
under similar oircuniBtauces. 

*' This is no mere sensational story ; it is, unfortunately, too sober and earnest 
a truth, that two of the great maritime Powers of Europe could, in a fortnight 
from the Declaration of War, bring a sufficient force to our shores to effect a 
lauding against any such light resistance as we are now prepared to make. They 
have men enough fully equipped and transports enough, and warships enough ; 
what they would Have to do is to make their preparations in such a way as not to 
excite the alarm of the British Government, and to wait until some other 
disturbance called away the chief part of our hom? fleet; and we know from past 
history that neither of those contingencies is improbable. *i . . 

“ An enemy intending to invade thus country in great force would have for his 
object the capture of London, for several reasons ; it is a great prize—it is com¬ 
paratively easy of capture at present—its loss would inevitably bring the British 
Government to terms. ... In 1805 Napoleon . . . asked for only six days’ 
command of the Channel, and by that time he would be in London.* 

Such is tho prospect before thiB country. But I may be asked— 
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What is to be done ? I reply, that it is not my business to say what 
is to be done. The country pays a committee of gentlemen, whom 
it calls a Government—pays them handsomely, not only in money, 
but in far more desirable things, place, power, patronage—for 
attending continually upon this very thing. But they do not 
attend upon it. Dickens’s satire was only too well founded when he 
declared that the very different problem constantly occupying them 
is, “ How not to do it” And it muBt be allowed that they have 
gone as fur as seems possible to human ingenuity, towards the solu¬ 
tion of this problem. I am not speaking especially of the present 
Administration, which is probably no worse than its immediate 
predecessors: nay, which may possibly be better, in some respects, 
than most of them. I am speaking of the tradition which rules 'in 
English Cabinets. Settled policy is not found in them. Decisions 
are always postponed as long as possible. Large views of national 
interests are never taken. The political situation of the moment—in 
other words, the position of parties and the prospects of vote- 
catching—alone sways their determinations. Their primary rule— 
to quote the words of a great historian—is, “ to keep out of every 
business which it is possible for human wisdom to stave aside.’' Or 
if action, or show of action, is imperatively necessary, to give the 
public a nothing which shall look like a something, and prevent the 
loss of votes. This is the highest point of excellence in their bad 
calling—vru-oTfyiv'a we may surely label it, like the trade of the 
Sophists. And I suppose no one ever attained such perfection in it, 
as that “ old Parliamentary hand,” the late Mr.’Trladstone. “ Most 
unparalleled master in the art of persuading the multitude of the 
thing that i6 not,” Carlyle deemed him ; and Curlyle hud eyes. 
Probably, no one man has done so much to hasten on the Collapse 
of England. What a career was his ! A career of sophisms and 
shibboleths—and success, crowned by sepulture in Westminster 
Abbey ! “ Sic itur ad astra ”—sir ! What an object-lesson in party 

government! 

But to return to our immediate subject. Probably no more 
striking example of the policy of “ How not to do it ” could be given 
than that afforded by the treatment which this gravest of all grave 
questions, the question of national defenoe, has received from the 
Government; from successive Governments. A Committee is 
appointed, consisting, of Course, not of naval and military experts, 
but of prominent politicians; and, equally of course, the Committee 
does nothing. The Admiralty is glorified as a well-nigh jierfect 
department of the public service, and to criticise it is denounoed aa 
flat blasphemy. But for any trace of matured and settled policy in 
the Admiralty we shall look in vain. The great secret of adminis¬ 
tration—it is the great secret of success everywhere—is to know 
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what you want, and to adopt the right means of getting it. Does 
the Admiralty know what it wants f Has that fictitious Board any 
well considered and carefully formulated scheme of supplying the 
naval needs of the oountry ? Any adequate plan whereby victory 
may be organued ? I do not believe anyone can honestly affirm that 
it has. “ Ignortmti portum nullus ventus suns eat,” is a maxim 
which fully applies here. To win votes by a grand programme of 
shipbuilding, and then to sacrifice as much of it as dare be sacrificed, 
at the bidding of Budget concooters—such is, in truth, the record of 
the Admiralty. ,As to the national food supply in case of war, the 
Government will not even institute an inquiry; and that for the 
simple reason that inquiry would reveal a state of things which 
mijfht jeopardise its existence. Still less will it adopt any effective 
measure for the restoration of English agriculture, for the re-growth 
of English wheat. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, indeed, pro¬ 
poses to impose a duty of 3d. per hundredweight on all imported 
com, and of lid. per hundredweight on flour and meal; .and is 
altogether blessed by Mr. Chaplin, who deems "the step wise, 
courageous, and expedient.” Mr. Chaplin, schooled by official ex¬ 
perience, is thankful for small mercies. Flour might be subjected to 
a prohibitive import duty with no sort of loss to the British con¬ 
sumer, and with immense gain to the British miller, whose occupation 
is gone. And what will the proposed duty on com do to revive its 
growth in these islands ? Notable was the earnestness with which 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in his Budget speech, repudiated any desire 
to protect British in<fustries, and kowtowed before the Mumbo-Jumbo 
of Free Trade, invoking the name of its defunct priest, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone: an idolatry, assuredly neither wise, nor courageous, nor 
expedient. In like mauner, the question of the organisation of the 
manhood of England for home defence is shelved. Action of 
that kind, it is feared, would be unpopular. Probably official 
cowardice is wrong, and it would not be unpopular. The recog¬ 
nition and enforcement of the duty of every man to serve his 
oountry in arms, if necessary, would appeal to the spirit of British 
patriotism which—recent events have conclusively shown that—is not 
dead, as was supposed twenty years ago, but had merely slept. And as 
the Bishop of Chester observed, upon a reoent occasion, “ the young 
men of this country would gain a very great deal by having to 
undergo a system of discipline : there are fnany ugly features about 
the present development of the national character, which we might 
hope to see corrected by such a system.” 1 But the Government— 

(1) I will here give from Tht Timet newspaper a suggestion, which eeems to me equally 
valuable and practical, made by General Webber, in the oouree of a reoent discussion 
at the United Hervioe Institution. u Major-General Webber suggested a scheme which 
practically divided the manhood of the nation into two classes— (1) those who velnn- 
tardy joined the ranks of the Nary, the Army, the Militia, and the so-called Auxiliary 
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I mean, of course, the collective Government, not the individual 
ministers—cares for none of these things. All its energies ore con¬ 
centrated on the parly game. 

“ Given to strong delusion, wholly believing a lie, 

Ye saw that the land lay fenceless, and ye let the monthB go by.” 

We talk 1 of responsible ministers. But ministerial responsibility 
is a fiction. Our ministers are practically irresponsible: mere 
mouthpieces of permanent officials, and organs of party greed for 
place and power and pelf. 

It is a saying of Talleyrand, and one of his best, that the whole 
art of politics is the art of seeing. But bow can men see whose 
eyes are blinded by the parly dust ever raised within those walls at 
Westminster P Striking is the warning left us by one whose 
keen poetic vision saw things as they are, with a dearness 
given to few: who, like the Hebrew hard, saw, and was afraid. The 
last time I ever met the late Lord Tennyson he was talking on this 
topio. He quoted his own line “ Babble, babble; onr old England 
may go down in babble at last” “I shan’t live to see it” he 
added in his deepest tones: “ my time is nearly done: you probably 
will.” I pray God I may not. 

W. S. Lilly. 

Forces, who submitted to a sufficiency of training to be efficient units of fighting 
organisation sou land or sea, either on full pay or in the Reserve, and who wore the King’s 
uniform; and (2) every other male between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five, who 
would be compulsorily registered as & non-combatant, would be enrolled in a local corps, 
to be called (say) * Auxiliary Defence Corps’ (A. D. C.), to be in numbered com¬ 
panies, with the names of the county or city added to the title. The first conditions of 
service in the Auxiliary Defence Corps, in time of peace, would be that each individual, 
on reaching eighteen years, should give a few days to learn the elements of foot-drill 
without weapons, and should thereafter report himself at the hoadquurters of the 
company unit one, two, or three times a year. The local development that those 
trainings and assemblies might take would be the outcome of experience. One funda¬ 
mental condition would be absolutely inviolable—namely, that tLose men, if they 
desired to actually fight for their country, must volunteer to join either the permanent 
Army, or the Militia, or the Volunteers, or the Yeomanry, to which it would become a 
privilege to be admitted. The members of the Auxiliary Defence Corps would, when 
national mobilisation was decided on, join the ranks of their units, but only when and 
as they were actually thrown out of regular employment. He had estimated that 
between 300,000 and 500,000 would become immediately available when real danger 
arose, and that eventually they might number 2,000,000 if the war was protracted. 
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Thk Ministry of Republican Defence has made its appeal to the 
Republio defended, and its fate is upon the knees of the gods and 
prefects. More fastidious than M. Constaus or M. Charles Dupuy, 
the remarkable man who has changed the whole face of French 
politics during the last three years dislikes his hands to smell from the 
oil of the electoral machine. The power of Ministers of the Interior, 
to create deputies after their own image has been the salvation of the 
Republic before and might assure the continuity of its destinies now. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau does not care for the privilege, $nd his 
image unlike M. Dupuy’s is unique. But nothing can change the 
significance of the broad fact that the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet has 
restored the credit and force of the Republican principle. By domestic 
perils greater than those it has survived in the last few years the 
Republic can never be menaced. The pretenders and the Caesars in 
mufti can never have better opportunities than those they have 
been impotent to exploit. The present rigime has revealed reserves 
of unsuspected vitality, and has emerged not only with undi- 
minished but with added strength from a prolonged series of crises— 
Boulaugism, Panama, the Affair —such as no Legitimist or Imperialist 
restoration oould have supported. The cry of ultramontanism itself 
in the present electoral struggle is liberty, and M. Waldeck-Roussean’s 
opponents of all shades protest that they desire not to overturn but 
to purify the Republic. In one word, the existing Government across 
tbe Channel has dissipated the doubt which had bung like a shadow 
over French politics sinoe the Seize Mai, and has proved that tbe 
Republican system is secure — against all dangers, at least, but 
the return of tbe first soldier who leads its armies to victory. 

In the Dreyfus oaae, Franoe seemed for one moment to be at the 
last gasp of her* greatness. A recovery no less than marvellous has 
raised her to a considerably higher place in her own and the world's 

(l) la the recent number of the Annates des Sciences politiquh an article by a very 
dear-minded and well-informed writer, M. Ren6 Henry, is devoted to “ La Campagne 
de 1 Calohas * dans la Fortkiqhtly Review.” A criticism otherwise too appreciative 
somewhat widely misconceives the attitode of “ Oalohaa ” towards Anglo-French 
relations. The following pages upon the plaoe of France in International polioy will 
show, contrary to the impressions perhaps naturally derived by a friendly critic from 
casual phrases, how far is the present writer from underestimating the importance 
of that subject. 
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esteem than she had ever previously held under the Third Republic). 
The General Election takes place under oiieumstanoes compelling the 
reconsideration of some aocepted views as to the future of France. 

n. 

By some process, in part obvious but to a large extent obscure, 
the inevitable revulsion from pessimism has began to work. 
French spirit commences to hope no longer as a duty but as on 
instinct. For the Third Republio has realised that both historic rivals 
are made of mortal olay like her own, subject to vicissitude. The 
South African reverses were followed by le Krach Allemand, the shook 
to British prestige in war by the oheok to that of Germany in 
commerce. The Triple Alliance may be renewed, but only as an 
emasculated compact. France, without springing to arrogant con¬ 
clusions, has been led to wonder by how muoh she has been in the 
habit of over-estimating her neighbours and depreciating herself. 

“ Never lose faith in the Fatherland,” said M. Casimir-P&ier, 
addressing, the other day, a gathering of.studenta; “ enter life without 
soepticism and without impatienoe. France will renew herself as 
nature does.” M. Paul Deschanel, the President of the expiring, 
as he will probably be of the new, Chamber, is in politics what 
M. Rostand is in literature, the representative of imagination 
and aspiration to the spirit of Franoe. Ho student of European 
conditions in their present phase has shown a more vivid insight into 
the living factors of international affairs, the national interests, 
the racial passions, which underly the conventional combinations of 
diplomacy. The thought expressed hy M. Casimir-P&rier is one 
whioh M. Deschanel has made his own. He has declared in a 
persuasive metaphor that “ the sap is rising ” in Franoe, and in 
this phrase has found the exact expression for the feeling of the 
generation which dates from 1870. M. Paul Doumer returned from 
the Governor-generalship of Indo-China the other day to resume 
the idle of a Radical leader. Much more is likely to be heard of 
him. Full of talent and ambition as he is, this representative of the 
modern school in Franoe had no sooner landed than he made his 
appeal to the forward instinct of the nation. France, cries the 
Radical Imperialist, must he withdrawn from the effaoement too long 
imposed upon her, and must win hade her proper rank in the world. 

It was Talleyrand who said that a statesman must have “ l’avenir 
dans l’eaprit.” The complete and eloquent expression of the renais¬ 
sance of national thought under the Third Republic has been given 
hy M. Gabriel Hanotaux, in his reoent volume L’JBnergie Frangaise. 
No more delightful contribution to serious knowledge has been made 
for a long time in the political literature of any language. In these 
close and vivid studies of the characteristic aspects of France under the 
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Third Republic, the Academician and former Foreign Minister com¬ 
bines the verve and grace of a feuilletonist with the authoritative 
experience of a man of government. It is not too much to say that 
a more luminous insight into the life of France as contrasted with 
the politios of Paris will he gained from three or four of M. 
Hanotaux’s chapters—“ La Normandie,” “ La Houille Blanche,” 
“ La Ville Moyenne,” above all “ Un Village ”—them from the 
whole bulk of Mr. Bodley’B accomplished hut abstract pages. The 
biographer of Rioheliau will again he responsible sooner or later for 
the foreign policy of the Quai d’Orsay. If he recalls Dr. PangloBs 
in certain rose-coloured pages of oratorioal optimism, he risks the 
comparison on purpose, and makes a charming apology for the 
deliberate intention of his book. “ On verra aussi que j’ai eti sobre 
de critiques. On a dit tant de mal de notre pauvre pays que j’ai 
pris plaisir & en dire du bien.” His wish is to appeal exclusively to 
the spirit of hope and to enoourage the natural instinots of the new 



m. 

Speculation upon the deoadenoe of France rests at bottom upon a 
fundamentally false comparison. When the decline of France is 
assumed it is almost invariably because the fate of Spain is remembered. 
No two cases of historical development oould be more incommensur¬ 
able than those of the Latin nations upon the opposite rides of the 
Pyrenees. f 

The process of Spanish expansion and collapse was, and in the 
nature of things must remain singular, supplying no parallel for 
later times and foreshadowed by no precedent in earlier. The Spanish 
empire was a splendid accident in its origin and essentially temporary 
in its conditions. The glory thrust upon the Peninsula by two 
foreigners, tlje great Genoese and the Imperial Fleming, was from 
the beginning a doom. By the discoveries of Columbus and the 
wars of Charles the Fifth Spain was ruined in less than two genera¬ 
tions. 

If governed by a suooession of statesmen with the genius of 
Richelieu she never could have kept Northern Europe in subjection 
to a distant southern country, or maintained the oommand of the high 
seas against the northern races. But her temperament, hating detail, 
was unfitted to the task, and a hundred years of dhioidal misgovern- 
ment drove her from failure to destruction. The treasure of the 
Ipdies was flung with both hands into an abyss of expense, and still 
the country was beggared to the hone by taxation. The root-cause 
of the economic ruin of Spain was a fiscal system certainly worse 
than that of China to the present day, probably worse than that of 
Turkey. Spain needed wealth, and destroyed production. She needed 
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men and expelled with the Monacos and the Jews something like an 
eighth part of her population. She needed a Bpeoial stimulus to 
energy, and ohurch holidays were a special encouragement to inertia. 
Pressed to death under the weight of a despotism as perverted as 
that of Philip II. or as incapable and debauched as that of Philip 
IV., she needed statesmen like Richelieu and Colbert, and received 
favourites like Olivarez and Henna. Above all, Spain needed ideas 
and established the Inquisition. The issue could hardly have been 
different had her Government been as enlightened as it was blind. 
Fate, says Voltaire, is temperament. If Spain is half-sister to 
Franoe it is by an Oriental mother. The intensity of her con¬ 
quering impulse and the profound apathy of the reaction were far 
more like the course of Arab or of Ottoman expansion and decay than 
like that of any purely European people. It would be hard to con¬ 
ceive a historio parallel more comprehensively irrelevant to the case 
of Franoe, or to instanoe a process of national decadence more 
completely in contrast at every point with the factors of life and 
government under the Third Republio. 

IV. 

When M. Hanotaux calls his book L'Mnergie Franfaixe, he settles, 
indeed, the argument if we admit, as we must, the justice of the title. 
No great nation ever rose with more spirit and determination from 
disaster than Franoe has done from the defeats of 1870. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon foots which are the oommonplaee of know¬ 
ledge. The war indemnity was five milliards. ” The total cost of the 
war to Franoe was probably twenty-five milliards—that is to say, 
a thousand millions sterling. Tet Franoe has since built up an 
army whioh gives even the military strength of her great rival 
pause. She has maintained the seoond fleet in the world. She has 
achieved an immense work of Colonial expansion. She has continued 
to show in Algeria a triumph of administrative efficiency perfectly 
comparable with the work of England in Egypt. She has kept her 
place in the van of civilised intelligence and inventiveness. The 
Third Republic has created an educational system far in advance of 
anything we possess to this day. Her genius in physical soienoe has 
remained undiminished—that in itself furnishing perhaps the moBt 
suggestive commentary upon the assumption of her mental decadence 
usually suggested by the neurotio excesses of her most ephemeral 
literature. Her chemists and electricians are not made in Germany. 
She trains her own experts in every branch of modern technique. 
Her schools of study in the last three decades have reconstructed her 
conceptions of history. The decline of intellectual originality and 
vigour in eveiy sphere of literature has been less marked in France 
since Sedan than in Germany during the same period. Above all, 
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die resource and perseveranoe shown in the work of fighting 
the phylloxera formed, as M. Hanotanx is entitled to dahn, by 
far die most wonderful example of national fortitude and ability 
displayed by any people since 1870. The substitution of the beet 
for the vine has; to a large extent, transformed her agriculture. This 
process has b£en little less remarkable in the sphere «f the world's 
agriculture than the simultaneous appearanoe of industrial Germany 
in the eoonomic sphere. 

With all this we are accustomed to think of France as outside the 
competitive reckoning in international trade. But for every £6 
worth of goods we export, Franoe ships mare than £4. She has 
enjoyed the benefit of the recent cycle of commercial prosperity to 
the full, and in the last ten years, in spite of her protective tariffs and 
exceptionally high measure of internal self-suffiaienoy, she has in¬ 
creased her export trade by no less than twenty-five per oent., and 
even up to last month her returns, unlike those of Great Britain and 
Germany, continue to show expansion. 

France, the natural nursery of the unexpected, has not, let us be 
certain, exhausted her surprises. To the admirable revelations she 
has given since the dibaele she has yet more to add. Let us look 
closer. 


V. 

That Paris was not France we knew, but by bow much Paris is 
not France we hardly knew before M. Hanotanx brought out the full 
effect of the distinction. With its three millions of inhabitants La 
Ville lumibre is like a lamp that throws its profound shadow over the 
remaining thirty-five. The bright capital exaggerates in the eye of 
the world the weaknesses of the Republic and conceals its strength. 
This is, above all, why French power, in any given emergency, 
has generally been under-estimated by foreign observers. In reality, 
if we would measure the reserves of France, and realise the 
solidity of her foundations, the dullest little average rural oonunune, 
the quietest provincial town, arc more typical. If a philosopher 
from another planet, without previous knowledge or prep o ss e ssion, 
could make a comparative study of the two civilisations upon the 
opposite sides of the Channel, he would infallibly consider that 
the social structure of France was the more aane^and sound of the 
two, and as much better adapted to guarantee the permanent security 
of the conditions of power as to promote the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. We do not bend ourselves, as Frenchmen 
and Germans do, to realise some given conception of a well-balanced 
State. We have no sense of type. We allow the temporary fluctua¬ 
tions of supply and demand to make of our nation what they will, 
and we have suffered our agricultural strength to disappear in the 

Von. nxxi. n.r. 3 h 
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assumption that this was economically inevitable, bat without any 
oonviotion that it was politically wise. We are apparently prepared 
to allow Mr. Piezpont Morgan to dissolve the bonds of Empire by 
denationalising our shipping without any effort at political interference 
on our part. Whether the hasard is justifiable or mad, time 
and the evqnt alone can show. The German tariff, with all the 
vituperation that has been expended upon it, tries at least to make some 
rational attempt at reconciling the automatic tendenciesof international 
commerce with the conditions of political safety desirable for nations 
which have occasionally to stake everything upon the event of war. 

VL 

The proportion in which the occupations of French society are 
divided between agriculture, industrialism, the professions and the arts 
is natural and right. Practically half her population is immediately 
dependent, as is a considerably higher percentage indirectly, upon the 
cultivation of the soil. Above all, nearly ten million members of 
families live upon their own land, and the employers are more 
numerous than the employed—a thing unique in the world. The salient 
fact in the social structure of France is that she numbers no loss than 
three and a-half millions of proprietors who are their own men, with 
the dignity of labour added for the most part to that of independence. 
They are the support of the State which loads them with taxes and is 
sustained by their indomitable economy. As a olass, paradoxical as it 
may seem to make such a statement of the dominating element of the 
French people, they are more valuable and less voluble than any equully 
broad portion of society in any other oountry. The number of owners 
of land under the Third Bepublic increases automatically from year 
to year. 

M. Hanotaux falls into the sober and convincing key by the very 
compulsion of his subject when he sums up his study qf the village 
of Beaurieux. 1 “ To live among these people of the soil (Franqais de 
champs), whom it is hard to think of as peasants, is to be struck 
by their easy good manners, their pleasantness and courtesy, their 
common sense, their mutual helpfulness. To talk to them, to take 
part in their consultations, is to find oneself in unquestionably good 
society, where voices and tones are seldom raised, where the hereditary 
prudenoe of the peasant takes a shrewd measure of matters, and 
lends to each well-weighed decision the stamp of gravity.” And lest 
the impressions of the politician should be thought too idyllic, let 
it be supplemented by another from a very different quarter. In 
the most reoent volume upon the rural organisation of France, 
M. Flour de Saint-Gent* ' writes with a considerable amount of dry 
animosity towards politicians, and with a liberal exercise of the 

(L) ISBnergu Frattfaiee, p. 113. 

(2) i.a Propriiti Rural* *n France (Arman d Colin, 1902), mb pp. 35-OS. 
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privilege of complaint which has always belonged in every oountry 
and in every age to the genuine cultivator of the sail. The aim 
of this author is to emphasise grievances and in no sense to frame 
panegyrics, hut he sums up his study of the agricultural outlook in 
Franoe—where, let us remember, it is the main part of the national 
outlook—in.perspiouous language. “ What may be jaid at once is 
that rural Franoe does not cease to progress. A population which 
includes more employers than employed, and where the number of 
proprietors grows from year by year; where the well-being of the com¬ 
munity shows* itself by the continued and sensible improvement in 
the homes, the oomfort and (he savings of (he people; where stock is 
jporeasing in quantity and qualify; where industrial machinery is 
replacing muscular effort by a steady economic prooess; where 
education has become universal; where the sentiment of social union 
is strengthening—(hat population is in no danger and its future is 
assured.” This is an attractive picture, which might well make (he 
British farmer sigh. Franoe alone is striking the roots of her 
national life wider and deeper into the sail with the lapse of tame. 
She is sure of (he sources of her strength, and nothing can deprive 
her of them. Her wealth is not exposed to the hazard of inter¬ 
national rivalry or even to (he vicissitudes of war. It is exempt 
from German competition and (he enterprise of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. It lies in (he inexhaustible treasure of her own soil, 
husbanded with infinite diligence and skill by her people, and re¬ 
newed with everjj, spring. 

VII. 

The author of L'Enrrgie Frangaite is never more suggestive 
than when he extols (he meticulous thrift which keeps a mainly 
agricultural people upon equality of wealth tor political purposes 
with (he countries possessing (he most stupendous manufacturing 
and trading organisations ever known. In (he light of all his¬ 
torical experience and eoonomio theory the success of France 
in balancing the predominance of other countries in industrial 
production by (he weight of her savings, is among (he classio 
examples of political experience. “ Surtout,” cries M. Hanotaux, 
describing the average provincial town at this print, and by no means 
referring to the rural classes only, “ surtout l’fpargne et la par- 
oimonie dans toutes les classes de la soci&fc,” 1 add he enlarges upon 
(he accumulated triumphs of petty thrift in pages perhaps (he 
most striking in his book, (hough (here ore many more brilliant 
and picturesque. “This conception of social life: minute 
labour, minute profit and incessant eoonomy—a conception never 
perhaps realised in all (he world as completely as in (he greater 
part of our old cities and provincial towns—has yet another 

(1) Chap. VII.—La Ville Moyenne (Laon), p. 148. 

3 it 2 
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significance. It has created and it produces every day a new force, 
developed above all within the last century, that is to say since the 
division of property and the modern system of investment have 
stimulated the habits of thrift instinctive in the race. No longer 
uncertain as to the future, this people has followed its inclination and 
has set itself to save, and to save from father to son without inter¬ 
ruption. For this security it made its revolutions. It has turned 
them to good account. The woollen stooking has become one of the 
most powerful factors in the financial world. . . .” 

There is a tendency upon the part of studious aritios to write as 
though the back of France would he broken by the Budgets of 
the Third Republic. lu the last dozen years alone annual expendi¬ 
ture has increased to the extent of more than £20,000,000 sterling. 
The annual deficits, oaused by extraordinary expenditure in the last 
quarter of a century, have increased the debt of the Third Republic 
by a sum far larger than the cost of the Transvaal War. Debt, 
armaments, and education involve all countries in financial difficulties, 
from which France -will extricate herself at least as easily &g any 
of her neighbours. The growth of expenditure is notoriously due in 
a large degree to the exercise by the deputies of what M. Jules Roche 
calls “ the fatal right” of financial initiative. 

In England private members have been deprived of that privi¬ 
lege since the reign of Queen Anne. If there is a common 
denominator of opinion among candidates of all shades in the 
present General Election it exists in the conviction that the “ fatal 
right” should be suppressed as the indispensable preliminary of 
improved stewardship. But there is no question that with some 
remodelling of her system France will continue to maintain in¬ 
definitely, without injury to the springs of the social machine, a 
normal burden equal to the whole weight of taxation levied last year 
by the War Budget of Sir Michael Hioks-Beaoh. It is often said that 
poverty has never prevented a country from going to war. By 
nations like Russia wars may he waged without wealth. But they 
cannot be won without wealth. A generation after Sedan nothing 
can be more oertain than this: that France is in every sense in a 
better position than Germany to snpport the strain of a long war. 

VIII. 

Thus far there is no evidence for the degeneration of France except 
the unification of Germany. We have to deal with no familiar 
repetition of historic lessons as to the reasons of the rise and decline 
of nations. France has not been rooted out like Carthage or subjected 
like Greece; she has not dissolved her identity by the process of her 
own conquests like Rome; she has not been out off like Venioe from 
the purely external feeders of an artificial power; and she has not 
perished like Spain from sheer diffusion and oonfusion of effort during 
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a century of continual war, in which a system of the blindest mis- 
govemment the world has known maintained an appalling over¬ 
strain by its foreign and colonial polity upon the resources cl its 
subjects, while drying up by its internal administration the very 
wells of eoonomic and intellectual vitality. Modern readers unfortu¬ 
nately know that optimism with respect to the future of the Bepublio 
is shadowecf by one serious and apparently sinister jftoblem, and by 
one only. That problem is, of course, the question of depopulation. 

For every two Frenchmen there are already three Germans (without 
reference to the Pan-German ideal, which will engage our attention 
further), and m a measurable period at the present rate of progress for 
every two Frenchmen there will be four Germans. Let us distinguish, 
if other races increase faster than the French that is a disadvantage 
but has nothing to do with deoadenoe—otherwise we should have to 
assume that Anglo-Saxons by comparison with Teutons were deca¬ 
dent—and that the latter in turn were proved degenerate by the 
more prolifio natality of the Slavs. 

The causes of the exoessive decline in the rote of natality through¬ 
out Franoe are complex, but in the main not obscure. The passion for 
economy, hymned by M. Hanotaux for so many good reasons, has 
its sordid and joyless side, and the increase of French investments 
means the limitation of French families. “ Moms on a d’enfants 
mieux on vit,” is beooming a universal maxim, and is far from 
applying to the peasants only from whom M. Hanotaux quotes it. 
Still less exclusively applicable to that class are the words he signifi¬ 
cantly adds : “ Des instructions se transmettent & l’oreille des meres 
aux filles.” The rebellion of modern women against frequent 
maternity is a silent revolution, hut it is among the most significant 
that has ever been known in the world. French women are, of course, 
even more sensitive than their sisters elsewhere to the sacrifice of social 
activity and youthful charm that motherhood oompels. Whether that 
particular factor in restraint of population will be in the long run 
more severe in France than in the Anglo-Saxon countries may he 
doubted. All the signs suggest that in a few decades the rebellion 
against maternity will reach a more alarming stage in Australia and 
among the population other than immigrant of the United States 
than in Franbe. But, at present, thrift and anti-maternal egoism 
operate with special foroe in France. Twenty-two per oent. of all 
marriages in Paris and twelve per cent. 6f all those in the provinces 
are childless. The total number of unions without offspring is no 
less than 1,800,000. For the rest, the vast proportion of all 
families are those with one child or two. It would be idle, from 
the point of view of the preservation of international power as dis¬ 
tinguished from the promotion of individual well-being, to attempt 
any palliation of the gravity and difficulty of this question. But it 
is far less threatening than is generally assumed. The special and 
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permanent came affecting the movement of natality under the Third 
Republic is the law of equal division of property. 

In one word the peasant, bent upon avoiding the posthumous 
division of his property, is resolved, os the [French put it in the 
inimitable phrase with which they have lightened an unexhilarating 
subject, to favour elder brothers by abolishing younger sons—“ faire dee 
ainds en suppnmant les cadets.” It is doubtful whether the restora¬ 
tion of a qualified testamentary liberty would alter much in this 
situation, though it would no doubt be of some distinct advantage. 
The main law, “ moins on a d’enfants mieux on vit,” would continue 
its ascendency. Bat there is one conclusion we are entitled to draw. 
The peasants desire sufficient heirs for their property as much as 
sufficient property for their heirs. In any case, the Census of last 
year was the most favourable sinoe 1886, os the results of the penul¬ 
timate Census were better than the sensationally bad returns of 1891. 
The rural organisation of France, though unfavourable to the develop¬ 
ment of a maximum population, probably ensures that it shall not 
shrink below the present minimum level. The nightmare visions of 
a dwindling race are in no sense justified by reasonable calculation. 
'With her nearly forty millions, her wealth, her perpetual industry 
and her inexhaustible talent, nothing is more certain than that 
France will remain one of the Greater Rowers for as for as this 
generation can look. 

IX. 

France will not he permanently content with the more or 
less negative part she has been constrained to play for the lost 
generation. She aspires to be once more recognised as a positive 
factor in the affairs of Europe, and to renew the influence of her 
foreign policy. When M. Deschanel, M. Hanotaux, and M. Paul 
Doumer preach a forward patriotism, they denre some recovery for 
France of a distinct and effective position in international policy. 
Those who underestimate the extent to which France may be able 
to tom the balance of power against either of her chief neighbours 
will make a fundamental miscalculation. The secular weakness of 
French statesmanship in past struggles was a division of effort and 
of aim, which has left its trace in a certain indecision of mind. In 
the periods when the fate of Europe, North America, and India were 
all at stoke, France played at once for Continental supremacy and 
Colonial empire. Had the policy of interference across the eastern 
frontier been abandoned, and the energies of France at her zenith 
concentrated upon “ the sea affair,” the chances are, on the whole, 
that the British Empire as it is would never have existed. On the 
other hand, had the struggle for sea-power been abandoned, Franoe 
would probably have assimilated all Europe left of the Rhine. 

To recover full effectiveness for any purpose of polioy tho Thin! 
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Republic must drop one of the traditional antagonisms in order to 
oonoentrate upon the other. Which will he her dunce P As one 
nail drives out another, the vehemence of German Anglophobia 
revealed during the South African War has displaced the last trace 
of popular hostility to Franoe in this oountry. It may he urged 
that the anti-English sentiment across the Channel was identical with 
that on the other side of the Vosges. There was a ddbp difference. 
French feeling was infinitely less ranoorous than Teutonic hatred 
and far more generous in recognition of the greatness of temper 
with which thq English people grappled with their task until the 
reverses had been retrieved. Above all, the French were ancient 
opponents. Friction between the two countries had been recent. 
Nothing could be more natural than their retaliatory attitude at the 
commencement of the Boer War. The ease was different with 
Germany when the cant about kinship was exposed. The distinc¬ 
tion was perceived in a flash. French Anglophobia represented the 
remains of a tradition. What German Anglophobia revealed was 
tho growth of an ambition. There could scarcely be a more suffi¬ 
cient contrast of meanings. 

Apart from all that, France is far more generally liked in this 
country than any other nation, as every competent French observer 
who has endeavoured to inquire into tile reality of that matter is 
aware. There is not one inch of French ground that we covet. In 
Africa we have settled all differences, eapable of peaceful adjustment, 
by the series of settlements which were the great feature of Lard 
Salisbury’s later career . 1 During the expedition to Mitylene we 
revealed the fact that we have finally retired from our old rile in the 
Eastern Question; and if ever the issue of the reversion of Syria 
should arise we would fax rather that it were French than German or 
Russian. Under no circumstances shall we be induced—should 
our interests in other parts of the world remain unmolested—to play 
the German 'game of gradual saturation in the Near East by resisting 
the claims of St. Petersburg in that quarter. ‘ The question of the 
Newfoundland Shore is both petty and dangerous, hut no one proposes 
that Franoe should give up her treaty rights without compensation 
-or except in the prospect of a general improvement in the relations 
between the two countries. 

England would gain no advantage by naval victories over the 
Dual Alliance. Our maritime strength would he immensely reduced 
even by the wear and tear of triumph, and Germany would he 
brought nearer the naval equality with tins country which, above 
all things, her people desire. The one hope of the earnest and 
methodical enthusiasts of the Ffottcncercin is, that a conflict will 

(1) M. D nlcnwt in his ad dre ss to tho electors of the Arttgo, mahss a chief point of das 
fact that France has, in the last few yean, “ par 1’annexion d’immenae territomt*, nnifte 
son empire ufrieum, Joni lea upproehea aont 6troitment eurveilleefl.” 
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break out between the Dual Allianoe and England such aa would 
■hatter our superiority or xeduoe it to negotiable dimendans. 
In one word, the eontreeoup of another oonfliot with France 
would be profoundly diaastrous to ultimate British interests 
even if our fleet asserted its asoendenoy upon the seas. In 
a recent number of the well-known French service organ. An tie 
rt Marine, Yioomte de Cuverville gave aa aooounf, which ' ^las 
attracted wide attention, of a long interview he had had with Ae 
German Emperor. It de Cuverville asserts that he was told by/the 
Chief of the German Naval Cabinet that " No one desires mare jlhon 
the German Emperor a co-operation of the French and German 
fleets; together they could dictate terms to the world.” There 
Berlin undoubtedly spoke with feeling. The policy of embroiling 
the Third Bepublio with England in Colonial matters in order to 
make the possession of Alsace-Lorraine secure was probably the very 
cleverest of all the feats of Biamardrian resource. 

X. 

In the meantime there is the practical difficulty to which it would 
be idle to feign blindness. The Anglo-Japanese Treaty exists. The 
Franoo-Russian reply has been issued. All the sympathies of France 
are with Japan. All her interests are on the side of St. Peters¬ 
burg and must continue on that side. 'Without the Dual Allianoe, 
the Republic must either ratify her dismemberment and join with her 
despoiler, or lose her recovered leverage upon international polity. 
Thus, while Frenchmen intensely dislike the idea of finding them¬ 
selves ranged against Japan, if war should arise out of the situation, 
whether by the fault of Tokio or St. Petersburg or by the spontaneous 
ignition of the problem, France would be thrown against us in a 
quarrel of which the issue could in no case serve the permanent 
interests of either opponent, though the policy of Berlin wonld be ex¬ 
tricated from all its difficulties. 

The instinct of all Frenchmen was expressed with the mordant 
wit of two very opposite politicians. “ To die for one’s country,” 
cries M. de Cassagnac with riotous irony, “ Yes, yes! But to die 
for Manchuria—No, no 1 ” M. Camille Pelletan is a Radical with a 
future, and there is no more trenchant mind in French politics. His 
epigram upon the reply to the Anglo-Japanese Treaty was that the 
Dual Alliance was extended at last to Manchuria—but not to Alsace- 
Lorraine. There at last is tire one sentiment that lies deep in the 
heart of France, and will never be allayed until it receives satisfac¬ 
tion by diplomacy or attempts it by arms. France will not provoke 
war, but die waits her moment. She will not challenge war on her 
side, because of Alsace-Lorraine, but if war is to be faced, die 
will wage it for Alsace-Lorraine. Her bright temperament will 
never lose the touch of corrosion, which has eaten into it since 1870, 
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until her pride of honour is restored. Her serenity is troubled, the 
▼erve of all her purposes is disturbed, there is an injury to all 
the lustre of her past, a doubt as to the future, a doubt as to 
herself. Germany has not assimilated her annexations. France 
has not forgotten. The Alsatian conscript speaks German in the 
army, but French to the girl he weds. A generation after the 
conquest, pibvinoea which would be two of the lading depart* 
ments under the French Republic are governed under the dictator' 
ship paragraph, not like Bavaria or Baden but like Togoland surd 
the Oameroons. Than the recently appointed State Secretary, Herr 
von KbUer, there has, at Strashurg, been no more despotic and 
vehement type of the Prussian bureaucrat. The immigration from 
across the Rhine, of which bo much has been made, is considerably 
smaller than is frequently imagined, and it would take several genera¬ 
tions more, if relianoe were placed upon that movement alone, to 
create a German-minded majority. 

On the other hand there is the palpable fact that modem Germany 
seems to possess no power of assimilation of any kind. The Poles 
have been annexed for more than a century. Their national feeling 
was never stronger than it is now. The incidents at Wresehen 
have recently been followed by one infinitely more obscure, but in its 
way far more suggestive. In a North German newspaper the other 
day, 1 an item of intelligence, occupying no more than two or three lines, 
might have been noticed. It announced that at a confirmation service 
bold at Jahl, in Schleswig, when the pastor attempted to harangue his 
congregation in German, the great majority at once rose and left the 
church. The Danes of Schleswig, unlike the population of Posen, are 
neither Catholic nor Slav. They do not speak to a great extent a 
Latin language like the Alsatians. They are a Protestant and 
Teutonic stock, who have been annexed for thirty-right years. Yet 
the scene in the ohuroh at Jahl is an example of a general feeling 
upon which Prussia has been powerless to make the faintest impression. 

Those who would understand the subtle vitality of the question of 
the annexed provinces, may be referred to the exquisitely idyllic and 
poignaut little novel of Alsatian life by Rend Bazin —Let Oberli .* 
France keeps her hold upon imaginations across the Yosges by her 
literature, and years of Herr von Roller's methods, employed against 
pages like Rend Bazin’s, will be like striving to expel a perfume by 
waving a bludgeon. 

XI. 

The Third Republio is leas likely than seemed possible at a recent 
period to abandon the moral pressure of her protest. It is the mis¬ 
fortune and the danger of the German race that they are in hostile oon- 
taot with almost every other stock in Europe—Slavs, Italians, Danes, 

(1) Kamhurghiache Cnmapondanx. 

(2) bin Obertt. Re&6 Bason. (Trento-troi ultimo Edition.) Cnlmann Lvvv. 
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French. This fact is producing its natural and formidable con¬ 
sequences. The very vehemenoe of German national assertiveness 
since 1870 leads to the reaction that is equal and opposite, and 
stereotypes the alien self-oonBciousness of those whom the Pan- 
Germans desire to 'absorb. There is now no people in Europe, with 
the possible exception of the Roumanians, who can be* (aid to have a 
genuine sympathy with the Germans. Poles, Danes, and Al satia n s 
are under the harrow. The Dutch, the Italians of Trieste, and even 
the Swiss, who see towns like Zurich in danger of bring swamped by 
immigrants from the Empire, have all an uneasy drpad of develop¬ 
ments. France is the representative in her own dismemberment of 
the common grievance or the common fear, and she has nude extra¬ 
ordinary progress in the last few years in the work of morally 
isolating her rival. The equivocal attitude of Italy is not the most 
alarming feature of the Triple Alliance. That lies in the fact that a 
large majority of the people of Austria-Hungary are anti-German. 
Not only are the Slave hostile, but the Magyars themselves are 
beginning to resent fiercely the attempts of Pan-German propagandists 
to meddle with the Saxons of the Translrithan Monarchy. The 
enthusiasm for France among the Czechs, who received the representa¬ 
tives of Paris with wild enthusiasm last year at the ‘‘ Sokol ” fetes in 
Prague, is toe significant feature of toe new development which is 
rallying to the Third Republic all toe other races who hate toe 
pressure or dread the extension of German dominion. What must 
above all be grasped is, that the* Dual Allianoe has a far deeper and 
more permanent meaning than is generally attached to it, and one 
which must mean a steady lengthening and strengthening of its 
leverage upon toe affairs of Kurope. France is the hope of all Slavs, 
who without her would be as unable as they have been for a thousand 
years to withstand by force the 1) ratty nark Oxtrit. France is no less 
toe head of the Latins, never more inclined to look to her leadership 
than now. She possesses, and will continue to an increasing degree 
to possess, the sympathy (of three-fourths of the inhabitants of Kurope, 
although the true development of these great racial facts is concealed 
by the loosening combinations to which the Willielmstrasse is still able 
to give an artificial appearance of cohesion, hut which will continue to 
crumble. Yet if Vienna should eventually seek to escape from the toils 
she would he marked for destruction by Berlin, for whom the complete 
unification of the jGeramn'raoc would then become an urgent policy, 
as it now is toe passionate dream of a large proportion of the Kaiser’s 
subjects. 1 

With France permanently alert upon her flank, Germany will find 

(1) For aa encyclopedic and invaluable study of all the facta and pooriWlifiio of tha 
Hapitbarg qamtioo, wo Antin': Ctorudauie's volume, t.'Europe et lu Qurstim eTAutrieke" 
{Faria, Flon-Naurril et (."it , I#01;. 
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more and. more that Bhe labour* under an enormona disability. 
France alone is closing the hostile oirouit round her rival. To break 
the danger by a sodden blow is no longer possible, from a purely mili¬ 
tary print of view, as it still was in 1875. The lessons of the Boer 
War have ohanged the whole conception of the relative value of mere 
numbers, and have shown that, with the magazine rifle and extended 
tactics, all European nations dispose of larger forces titan they can 
manipulate. The mechanical superiority formerly attributed to Ger¬ 
many’s larger population has become unimportant or null; and for 
defensive purposes France, under the new conditions of warfare, has 
the right to think her frontier impenetrable. No one reading between 
the lines of the opinions even of German critics can miss the impression 
that the latter reoognise the French artillery to he now distinctly 
the finest organisation of this arm in Europe. Unless France 
can he induced to quarrel with England, in which case old 
enmities might be superseded by new, he would be a credulous 
observer who should think that the reiteration of “ There is no 
question of Alsace-Lorraine ” is likely to prove the last word upon the 
root-problem of the present Continental situation. Without the aid, 
direct or indirect, of Frnnoo, Teutonic naval ambitions never can be 
realised at our expense. Against the will of Fiance would the only 
alternative shape of Count Billow’s “ Grosaeres Deutschland ” be more 
probable—a territorial expansion across tbe Continent to Trieste P 
Allied with the Republic, the Kaiser eould, if not “ dictate terms to the 
world,” as Count Seqden-Bibran enthusiastically remarked to M. de 
Cuverville, at least seriously threaten our supremacy at sea and break 
the Slav barrier towards tbe East like a lath. Sooner or later Berlin 
must either neutralise the whole or cede part of the lost provinces, 
or urge France to take compensation on the side of Belgium or else¬ 
where, or must run, under more and more disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances as tbe sentiment of Pan-Slav solidarity develops, the colossal 
risk of conflict. France, in a word, should her policy remain in able 
hands, must enter upon a new era of diplomatio power. The instinct 
of her revival is not astray, and few expectations are more reason¬ 
able than that patience and foresight will bring her to a large 
measure of her own or the equivalent. 

XII 

There are indeed conditions. “ France is not likely to he an 
obstacle to our plans,” remarked a Pan-German writer during the 
Dreyfus ease, “ since she constantly finds her internal politics so 
interesting.” There was a shrewd apioe of truth in this witticism. The 
Ministry of M. Waldeok-Rousaeau has been marked by a memorable 
social appeasement. It has raised the credit of the Republican idea 
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in Europe. It has extinguished the phosphoresoent prestige of the 
pretenders, Orleanist and Imperialist alike. The agnostic attacks of 
General Andrd and M. de Lanessan upon the religious observances of 
the army and the fleet seem repugnant and dangerous to British 
minds. But the great lav against the Associations, whether 
just or oppressive in principle, has taught the Church a very 
bitter lesson, and revealed once for all its profound political 
debility. In spite of Mr. Bodley the conviction grows in France 
that there can be no reversion to Ceesarism, acknowledged or veiled. 
Since the reversion to the Republio would be oertain, sooner or later, 
the Anal continuity had far better be antedated from now. M. 
M&ine's phrase sums up the temper of the great majority of French¬ 
men in four words—“ Ni revolution, ni reaction ! ” 

France, indeed, needs but one great example to consummate 
the assurance of her future. It is understood that Generals Bru- 
gere and Metringer would lead her armies in the event of war. 
'With them or with their successors will rest ultimately the 
supreme trust of patriotism. The issue of war, whether triumphant 
or disastrous, would again threaten the existence of the Republio. 
The political evolution of France will never be complete until die 
has found the “ happy warrior” who will lay down bis power when 
be has preserved the State, and leave a saving example to posterity. 
For us it remains true that the Republic is mare our commercial 
complement than our commercial rival. If we are wise die will not 
again be our naval enemy. She knows that supremacy in sea-power 
if we lost it, partly by her means, would pass to other hands than 
hers. But while the now meaningless tradition of maritime rivalry 
with us is preserved, she cannot secure the concentration of resources 
and policy which she needs for her European purposes. To discuss 
an alliance upon the basis of a guarantee of the integrity of Austria- 
Hungary would be idle, at a moment when Vienna shows no sign of 
seeking a general guarantee, and when it is quite uncertain when or 
bow the Fan-German danger will mature. But the fact that we 
have renounced all territorial interests in the Nearer East, weighs 
seriously with Russia, and is still more important for France. She 
has effected her rapprorhttmeut with Italy in spite of the Triple 
AJlitnoe and equally despite the Anglo*Japanese Treaty, the next 
step in our interests and her own ought to ho the ra/>prachemtnt with 
England. 


Calc-ha*. 
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“I go back ff> my beloved studies,” M. Thiers ono% said, upon 
resigning power. When, through an unaccountable freak of the 
Chamber of Deputies, M. Waldeck-Rousseau retires to private 
life, his pastimes will be water-colour painting in winter and 
yachting in sudmer. An able barrister, a senator, a man of the 
world, M. Waldeck-Rousseau was, almost three years ago, sud¬ 
denly summoned to the Elys4e and asked by President Loubet to 
Become Prime Minister of Prance. On the 12th of June previously, 
the Cabinet presided over by M. Dupuy had been overthrown, after 
the memorable Auteuil racecourse scandal, when a scion of the French 
nobility, thinking to raise the standard of a new Vendean rebellion, 
raised, amid the cheers of the youth of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
his walking-stick to strike at the President of the Republic, the living 
symbol of a hated new regime. The Dreyfus affair was convulsing 
the whole oountry, bursting up, here and there, like so many sores in 
an eruptive fever, in Nationalist and anti-Semitio centres of agita¬ 
tion. In the provinces the orders of the executive were openly dis¬ 
regarded. Now “ disputing, excuring, cavilling upon mandates and 
directions,” as Baoon says, “ is a kind of disking off the yoke; 
especially if in those disputings they which are for the direction 
speak fearfully and tenderly, and those that are against it audaciously.” 
Uncertain of the morrow, the functionaries, leaving off their part of 
official mouthpieces, suffered themselves to be swayed by their indi¬ 
vidual fancies; distrust was so general that, while the Dreyfusaids 
were gravely suspected of conspiring with Germany and England 
against their country, the army was charged with plotting with 
Orleonist or Bonapartist pretenders the fall of the Republic. Many 
a good bourgeois, remembering dark 1851, pulled on his nightcap with 
the tromour of waking the next morning to a coup d’etat. But, more 
alarming still than any of these symptoms of a grave disease in the 
body politic, th» Socialist press and the Labour organisations had 
‘declared their intention of withstanding by force any attempt on 
the Republic. From Montmartre to Saint Antoine the dream areas, aa 
In Brussels to-day, of the time-honoured barricade, titered flag, and the 
bullets spluttering on the dark piled-up pares. Many a workshop in 
Belleville or Charonne heard a new Carmagnole, some of the softer 
lines of which we ask leave to quote. They have, together with 
the Auteuil scandal to which they allude, probably faded out of 
popular recollection; but they are a proof that now, aa in the 
time of Louis XV., under the Revolution, or with BGranger, the 
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chanson or street ballad, is the most faithful record of passing 
events, at least on the banks of the Seine. 

u Qare It tons ces divots morts sis! 

Beoanduisona lea blaaonods 
A bona coops do chauaaons 
An baa des icossons ! 

It va pleuvoir del beignes 
Bur le vicorate et le baron, 

(Test l’henre des ch&taignes : 

Vive le son 
Do matron I 

“ Blancs bees, gants jaunes et doe verts, 

Ces midaiIlona ont on rovers 
Oil l'on pent essnyer 
Le bout d'un gros soulier ! ” etc. 

The lines are not such as can hope to adorn a poetic anthology of 
“ le grand sieole ”; but they served their purpose of kindling the 
inflammable material out of whioh a Parisian working-man’s Re¬ 
publicanism is made. 

Many bad been the Ministerial combinations put forward during 
the eleven days that elapsed between M. Dupuy’s resignation and 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s appointment. Trike so many wise augurs, 
Ibe ablest statesmen, the most experienced in unravelling Parliamentary 
confusion, had conferred with M. Loubet. The task of liquidating the 
Dreyfus afiair made them hesitate. To undertake that responsibility 
was in all probability to ruin one’s Parliamentary oareer. No Ministry 
seemed able to weather the impending storm more than six weeks. For 
outsiders M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s appointment was amazing. They bad 
not noticed the part played in the crisis by the Senate. This Assembly, 
not elected directly by Universal Suffrage, but by certain delegates of 
the local elective bodies, does not reflect the passing whims of Universal 
Suffrage, but the permanent feeling of the nation. Although it is 
certain that the majority of Frenchmen opposed a revision of the 
Dreyfus trial, and for a time felt patriotio anti-Semites and anti- 
Protestants, it is no less certain that they did not desire to overthrow 
the Republic, yet they acted in a manner calculated to let civil discord 
loose. In the faoe of such a fatal contradiction, the duty of the Senate, 
composed as it is of men over forty-five, not overhasty by nature, 
nor prone to excitement, men of position withal, enemies to agitation, 
was to adopt a policy in flat contradiction to the wishes of the 
country, but in which the country would end by concurring. In 
the Senate originated, with Senator Soheuxer-Kestner, the revision 
of the Dreyfus trial; at the meeting held by the senatorial Repub¬ 
lican majority was first spoken the ward of Republican defence, sinoe 
taken up by M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself; in that Assembly Senator 
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Beranger first proclaimed the intention of the majority to proseoute 
for high treason D6rouldde and his aooomplioes; and lastly it was 
among this same Assembly that the Congress held at Versailles after 
the death of President Paine chose the new President of the Republic, 
M. Loubet, Pr^rident at the time of the Senate itself. With a Senator 
as Premier, the position of the Assembly would be stronger still. 
There were, be it remembered, old scores to pay off; oy the rival 
Assembly, the noisy juvenile incoherent Chamber of Deputies, it had 
often been threatened with suppression. To return to the Revolutionary 
system of mono-cameral government, appeared as a foremost article 
on the bid Radical and Socialist programmes. What better answer 
to 'Sooh threats than to assume the direction of affairs in the crisis, 
punish the enemies of the Republic, deserve the lasting gratitude 
of the country. 

M. Waldeok-Rousseau, as representative of the Loire department, 
had been four yean a Senator. As a disciple of Gambetta, the chief 
founder of the Senate, who, by a play upon words, had called the 
new Assembly a true “ House of Commons,” the new Prime Minister 
seemed the most likely statesman to restore order. The Senate 
promised him her support. He accepted the offer, and threw down 
the challenge to the Chamber of Deputies, the Nationalists, the 
rebellious functionaries and generals. 

The son of a “ representative of the people,” Pierre Marie Waldeck- 
Rousseau was bom on the 2nd of December, 1846, at Rennes, the 
ancient capital of Brittany. Among the old Frenoh provinces none 
shows more prominently than Brittany the gulf that separates the 
old regime from the new. From Brest to Rennes, from Saint Malo to 
Nantes, the population are split into two political factions, “ bleus ” 
and “ blancs ”; in Languedoc the difference of religion is the pretext 
to the difference of pblitieal creed, but in Brittany, where there are none 
but Catholics, the separation is purely political. The Breton divides 
his allegiance between either his Church and his King, or his Church 
and his Republic; he may be both a fervent Catholic and a fervent 
Republican ; he is generally of course—Binoe we are in France—a mild 
Freethinker if he has plighted hk faith to the Republic, but, and the 
instance of the.Breton Renan rises before everyone, he does not, .in 
that case, bear against the Church any rancour for having thrown in 
her lot with the enemies of the Republic. He has lost his faith, 
without becoming a renegade. He calls the Churth his mother, but 
declines to be instructed by her. There is ooolness between the two, 
quarrels sometimes, seldom hatred. 

M. Waldock-Rousseau, by family tradition, is a “ bleu ”; he has, 
in due course, no doubt beoome a Freethinker, hut he does uot think 
himself bound to lay the foundations of his new areed on some groes 
insult offered to the old. A barrister at Rennes, he was eleoted deputy 
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in 1879 by 8,703 votes.. In the Chamber of Deputies he sat on the 
benches of the Union Rtpublivaine, where we might describe him as a 
moderate Republican. A Bill proposed on the reform of the judicial 
organisation, still savouring too much of Bonapartist methods, gave 
the yoong Deputy an ooeasion to distinguish himself, when he was en¬ 
trusted with the task of presenting the Bill to the Chamber. A general 
election taking place in 1881, he was returned in the first constituency 
of Rennes by 8,899 votes against 4,192 given to the Monarchist 
candidate. Gambetta, the leader since the famous 16th of May, 
1877, of the Republican party in Fraaoe, bad singled out the young 
Breton Deputy, and, with that singular foresight which made him 
lees a striking personality than the head of a staff of remarkable men, 
he made him Minister of the Interior (November 14, 1881) in the 
Cabinet over which he presided. He loved his energy, his Breton 
tenacity, his simple and masculine eloquence, so different from his 
own florid rhetoric. It is said that the affection and respect of 
Gambetta for his disciple date from the day when, asking M. 
Waldeck-RouBseau for his opinion on a speech that be had just con¬ 
cluded, he heard the outspoken appreciation, “ Very fine, especially 
hrief.” 

Almost at the outset the young Minister showed his authoritative 
character. Much light is thrown on his subsequent career by the 
ounmlar-letter that he sent to the Prefects, instructing them never to let 
their derision he swayed by the interference of a Senator or a Deputy. 
The letter caused something like a scandal, hut it betokens a man 
who means to he his own master, determined to allow no meddler 
in the working of the governmental machinery for' which he feels 
alone responsible. 1 As is well known, the administration of Gambetta 
was short-lived. Out of office in January, 1882, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau took his seat once more in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
returned to his favourite task of defending Bills on legal or penal 
matters. 

In the Cabinet presided over by Jules Ferry, and which, in contrast 
to the numerous Ministries that preceded or followed, endured as long 
as from February 21,1883, to March 31,1885, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
aooepted the Ministry of the Interior. M. Ferry continued 
Gamhetta’s policy. His colleagues, and M. Waldeck-Rousseau among 

(1) Thu line of conduct—and it in an inatanoe of the tenacity with which M. Waldeck- 
RonNean adhere* to the opinions of his early years—he not long ago adopted when 
defending Prefect £. Monteil against some of the representative!* of hia Department who 
complained of hia mania in collecting police information on Candida tea for public 
office**. M. Waldeck-Rousseau stoutly maintained that the Prefect was right in 
keeping up an efficient intelligence department. He did not add that to submit 
would-be public servants to the humiliation of a secret-police investigation is a splendid 
device for repelling those wilful functionaries, for whom a shrug of the shoulder is not 
the only possible token of independence and self-respect. 
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them, were all Moderate Republican*, men like Challemel-Xiaoour, who 
died President of the Senate, like M. M&ine before the Dreyfus affair. 
'Were there do Monarchical or Bonapartiat Opposition, they might 
have been described as Conservative Republicans. Once more re¬ 
elected a Deputy in 1887, M. Waldefe-Rousseau suddenly gave up 
active politics, did not seek to be returned in 1889, and awaited till 
1894 an opportunity of entering the Senate. * 

How to explain, after such a brilliant tMbut, this voluntary with¬ 
drawal from political lifeP Did the fall of Jules Ferry, after the 
news of the Eangpon disaster in Tonquin, and the storm of unjust 
obloquy that followed, raise a disgust in him for democracy P He 
had seen the Chamber yield before the threats of the mob, perhaps 
helped bis chief to escape the fury of the Paris plebs, whose shouts 
rang through the halls of the Palais-Bourbon, demanding the head 
of the Minister responsible, they thought, for the h umilia tion of the 
Tricolor in the Far East. Did the thought then cross his mind that, 
not ten years hence, he would have the opportunity of grappling with 
the arch-fiend in the French Repnblio, the Paris mob P Whatever 
his motives may have been, he gave himself entirely up to the 
praotico of the Bar, pleading no more in Rennes, but in the Paris 
Courts. There his fame rose rapidly as an arocat d’affaires, pleading 
in those cases where argument is more necessary . than outbursts of 
pathos. He was never seen to rise like the acocat if assises in a 
case of murder or sensational burglary. He thought there was an 
element of vulgarity, something akin to the histrionic art, in the 
schemes to which sudh lawyers resort to soften the wrath or rouse 
the indolenoe of slow-witted jurymen. It was to him like debasing 
eloquence. Judges he addressed, not jurymen, or seldom, and he used 
arguments drawn from the dose and subtle study of law, not sentiment. 
He was known to rise to impassioned fervour in oases such as the 
Panama trial, where to a purely financial affair—in the sifting of 
which precision, lucidity, the habit of playing with figures and 
handling the language of oommeroe were indispensable—a background 
was supplied of tragic political feuds, formidable hatred, low intrigue, 
a compound both of splendour and of degradation. Then it was 
that, though never deviating from a line of odd, trenchant, con¬ 
vincing argumentation, he would be able to discover the magnitude 
of the interests involved, and to fetch out from odourless ledgers the 
lurid glow of human infamy. • 

Before, the Dreyfus affair burst like a bomb such as no anarchist 
ever devisea,®*:. Waldeok-Rousseau had founded a club designed to 
be the eentre of a great Conservative Republican party. The anti- 
oonstitutional opposition being now powerless, it was thought not 
premature, in order to ensure the smooth working of Parliamentary 
government, to try, as Gambetta wished it, to organise in Franoe a 
VOL. lxxi. n.s. 3 i 
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Tory and a Whig party. To the former would belong the old Oppor¬ 
tunists, the younger Progressives, the bourgeois aristocracy of the 
Third Republic); the landed interest, the financial magnates, would 
naturally band together under the leadership of Gambetta’s disciples; 
and M. Meline, M. Casimir- Pirier, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, might be 
considered as some of the representative men of the party. On the 
other hand, the Radicals, the Radical-Socialists, the Socialists them¬ 
selves, might form the Whig party; M. Bourgeois, M. Brisson, M. 
Millerand being their leaders. The Dreyfus affair split the “ Grand 
Cerole Rdpublicain ” in twain. Among the Conservative Republicans 
appeared some ultra-Conservatives, ready to adopt and further the 
methods of government of the old rtgime. M. Miline resolutely 
turned to the Right, and no less resolutely did M. Waldeck-RoussBau 
turn to the Left. There is a heightened interest in the history of 
France thus to be ever rent asunder between conflicting irreconcile- 
able tendencies. Underlying the liberal France, that of the 
philosophers and philanthropists, with their generous dreams about the 
happiness of the individual, the emancipation of the minds of men, 
the independence of the oppressed, you shall speedily find the State¬ 
worshipping spirit of old Fiance. Whether King, Pope, Convention, 
or Committee of Puhlio Safety, the fetish is the same for those that 
cannot grasp the meaning of individual rights. 

“Toute la force eat transportee au magistrat souveraiu, cliacnu l’affunuit nu 
prejudice dc la sunns, et renonce h *a propre vie en can qu’il desobcisao. On y 
gagne, car on retronve en la pereonne de ce magistral pirn de iorce qu’on en a 
quitte pour l’autoriser, puiequ'on y retrouve toute la fjrce de la nation rthmio 
ensemble pour nous secourir.” 

These words of Bossuet are the creed of what may, without affront, 
and simply for convenience* sake, be called reactionary France. For 
the word magistrat substitute itat, and you will have the formula of 
that doctrine against which M. Waldeck-Rousseau and the Repub¬ 
lican majority in the Senate then seemed determined to fight, in spite 
of the strength which it had suddenly acquired. 

The main strength of the Leviathan lay, two years ago, in the 
army: with that wonderful facility of self-deception that Frenchmen 
possess, and which is not restricted to the small southern town of 
Tarascon, the prestige of the soldier is supposed to lie in the patriot¬ 
ism of the population, but notice how interest ooincides with senti¬ 
ment, in every little garrisoned town, the battalion or regiment 
means good receipts far the local tradesmen and booksheesh for many. 
The natural play of economic forces goes far, without cynicism he 
it said, towards explaining most political changes, and giving a good 
reason for most private tastes, opinions, and beliefs. The army, who 
embody in Franoe, as elsewhere, the Bossuet theory spoken of above, 
loudly vaunted it, and all the petty provincial towns applauded. 
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On the judges’ bench the same theory found exponents of an ex¬ 
treme type in President Delegorgue and M. Quesnay de Beanrepaire. 
To instruct the masses in the creed, the French Academy, whose 
influence snobbishness has made so great, supplied its leaders to the 
League of ttje Patrie Franqaise. Below these luminaries of litera¬ 
ture, M. Dfumont and M. Rochefort, the able dri^l-sergeants to 
distinguished officers, enoouraged the rabble that broke the windows 
of the Jewish merchants; lower still, ruffians of the type of Gudrin 
and Rdgis led the riots in Paris and in Algiers, of which fair cities 
it might hare -many a week been said— 

" Where the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage : and when night 
Darkens the street, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.” 

The problem for M. Waldeck-Rousseau was to obtain a Dreyfusard 
majority in an anti-Dreyfusard Chamber. By a first masterstroke, 
he extended the olive-branch of peace to the Socialists, who had 
throughout the agitation shown a singular determination to defend 
the Republic, even rifle in hand. M. Millerand became Minister of 
Commerce. To him the new Prime Minister added as Minister of 
Public Works a Radical-Socialist, that is a Socialist minus Collec¬ 
tivism, M. Baudin. Another masterstroke was to hit upon General 
de Galliffet for Minister of War. The hero of the awful, useless 
charge at Sedan, appeared as a giant among the puny intriguing 
generals whose laurels had been won mainly on the field of man¬ 
oeuvres or perchance in the lobby of the Palais-Bourbon. Not being 
a civilian, he could, without offending patriotism, speak authoritatively 
to his subordinates. Not without the cool bravery that he had dis¬ 
played in the Mexican or Franco-German wars did he curb their 
wills, humble them, and dismiss them in disgrace, and when the 
Deputies ventured to ask him the reason of his severity, he answered 
with such cranerie that he foroed applause from the most reluctant. 
A third masterstroke was M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s programme, 
summed up in the words uttered in the Senate: Republican Defence. 
There is for tlje head of an administration no better support than a 
good Opposition. His party will follow him if a hard struggle 
is exported, and if bis adversaries are anti-oonstitutional, then, 
from a Parliamentary point of view, the advantage is all on his side. 
Coercive measures are possible, every arrest, every sentence is a 
victory and bears the appearance of marking a progress. M. Waldeck- 
Rouseeau is aware that man needs in life to be deoeived and to 
mistake change and agitation for progress, and like a clever stage- 
manager, be is ever showing new puppets branded with the name of 
enemies to the Republic, whom the good gendarme, with the same 
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sense of relief to the spectators as the ghost in the Punoh and Judy 
show, carries off in the last act 

M. Waldeok-Rousseau’s three years’ tenure of office falls into two 
divisions: in the first, he re-establishes order and ends the Dreyfus 
affair; in the second, from a purely defensive he passes, to an active 
policy, the Republican Defence becoming Republican Action. The 
great speech of Toulouse marks the beginning of the second period. 

The first measures of the new Cabinet on taking offioe were to 
recall the public functionaries to their duty, to re-organise the Publio 
Prosecutor’s office, to entrust M. Lupine with the herculean task of 
maintaining order in the streets of Paris. These preliminaries being 
accomplished, M. Ddroulede, certain Royalist leaders, and the 
notorious M. Guerin, of Fort-Chabrol fame, were tried for high 
treason by the Senate, sitting as High Court of Justice, and sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment or exile. 

The Court of Cassation, as is well known, having declared Captain 
Dreyfus innocent, referred the final sentence of rehabilitation to 
the Rennes court-martial, who instead sentenced him to ten years 
penal servitude. A free pardon from the President (September 20th, 
1899), soon followed by the law of amnesty, was destined to wipe out 
even the recollection of this unfortunate affair. 

If the preceding measures had acted as balm on the wounds of the 
country, the Assumptionist Fathers’ trial (January, 1900) was a caustic 
applied to a dangerous sore. Compared with monastic orders with a 
philanthropic, educational, or purely pious purpose, .the Assumptionist 
Order appeared in the light of an electoral organisation. Directed 
against the Republic, furthering the interests of Nationalist would-be 
Deputies, preaching in a daily paper, the notorious Croix, a holy war 
against Free-Thinkers, Protestants, Jews, and Republicans generally, it 
was a formidable power in a Catholic country like France. The laws 
prevented the prosecution from ending in any other penaltybut a small 
fine. To expose the Fathera, to create an alarm by showing them at 
work in every commune in France, to get accurate information as to their 
vast wealth, was the result sought for and obtained. People whispered 
that the gains of the monks aoquired in oollusion with Saint Anthony 
of Padua might, by a simple decision of the Legislature, be turned to 
better account than subsidising anti-Republican agitators. 

But the sketch of this work of Republican Defence is incomplete. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau knows that popularity in France is the prize of 
display. Unlike M. Brisson, he does not disdain to satisfy the 
people's craving for the sights of the circus. The September recess 
he uses to get up some striking festival, likely to be long talked about 
in many a oountry household. In 1899 it was the Triumph of the 
Republic that served as a pretext to muster together the forces of 
Paris Socialism, and make them renew their allegiance to President 
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Loubet. Unfortunately the new Prefect of Police’s sergents de 
ville were not yet alert enough. Late at night, after the ceremony, 
the mob sacked a Catholic church. The year after was Exhibition 
year. The show would have been hackneyed enough without the 
gigantio banquet to which twenty-two thousand rural moires sat down. 
By that genial idea, the Government won for a time the hearts of 
the Frenoh peasant population. Last September we law on B4theny 
plains, while the Tsar and the President beamed upon them, a tem¬ 
porary reconciliation of the army and M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Cabinet. 

After a year’s time the policy of Republican Defence seemed to 
have succeeded. While on June 26, 1899, whereas the Senate 
approved M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s policy by 187 votes against 25, 
the Chamber of Deputies gave him but the narrow majority of 263 
against 237, in the following November the majority had risen to 317 
against 211, and a few days after 329 Deputies, in the very Chamber 
that had given its confidence to M. Moline, showed no compunction in 
following M. Waldeck-Bousseau. He was expected, having now 
restored order, to resign and allow the farce of Ministries of three 
months’ duration, in which every leading Deputy has his turn of 
power, to begin again. But the Breton nature is distinguished by 
tenacity. The speech of Toulouse shattered the hopes of those that 
had already drawn up the list of a new Cabinet. 

The political atmosphere is dearer, the Republic has won the 
victory, she must not lose the advantages thereof by any false senti¬ 
ment ; the enemy is humbled, he must be crushed. Foremost among 
the enemy have been the monks, as the Assumptionist trial has 
shown; they must pay the penalty of their insubordination. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau does not lay a sacrilegious hand on the Church. 
The clergy have in him a friend who will rid them of the pestilent monk. 
Whut is the monk to the cure, after all, but the dissenting minister to 
the English parson. The chapel is built next to the church, the 
monk’s confessional is the resort of the upper class, the euri listens to 
the confession only of “ vulgar consciences.” 1 The Bishop of Nanoy 
has already spoken some very sharp words against the nuns’ orphan¬ 
ages, who, under the pretext of charity, exploit the children of the 
poor. Thus M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s projected bill is not anti- 
religious or anti-Catholic. And the final argument is likely to make 
every working man’s mouth water:— 

“ Cc n’eet pas le lieu ni le moment de faire de la statisfiqne; mois, pour montrer 
qu’en signalant a la tribune le p£ril d’une main-morte grandiasante et qui menace 
le principe de la libra circulation dee Mens, nous n’evons pas oW,i & de vaines 
alartnes, il suffita, je pence, de dire que la valeur des immeubles occnpea ou poe- 
■4d6s par les congregations Stait, en 1880, de 700 millions d^jh, et qu’aujourd’hui 
elle d6pasee un milliard. Quelle pent fare, si on part de ce cbiffre, la main-morte 
mobilitre I" * 


(1) Speech in the Chamber, January 21, 1901. 


(2) Speech of Toulouse. 
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A promise to endow with this milliard a working man’s old-age 
pension fund made the proposed confiscation popular. That part of 
the Law of Associations relating to religious orders passed in Parlia¬ 
ment by a large majority. 

This is not the plaoe to discuss a law which some call_ a decree of 
proscription, others a law of social preservation, and hj there still 
ignore as a measure impossible to carry out. Studied closely, those 
articles relating to the religious orders will appear more liberal than 
they are generally supposed to be. After the part played by the 
monks in the Dreyfus affair, these articles may be deemed rather mild 
reprisals. But, when speaking of this law, the principle it embodies 
of the liberty of association is often overlooked. According to a law 
dating from Louis Philippe’s reign, the members of an association 
of more than twenty persons, not duly registered at the Prefecture, 
and placed therefore under direct police supervision, were liable to 
certain penalties. A Protestant dissenting congregation might be 
prosecuted as well as a Catholic brotherhood, neither being officially 
recognised by the Concordat. Over the village club, the schoolboys’ 
athletic society, this statute hung like a rusty, but menacing, sword of 
Damocles. To-day all associations, except monastic orders, are free. 

The Toulouse programme was threefold: political, fiscal, social. 
The promised political reform has become the Law of Associations, 
the fiscal reform is now also a part of the French law. This very 
complex reform may be briefly described as follows : the Revolution, 
which swept away so many abuses, overlooked the system of internal 
customs called octroi. Any one who has travelled in Prance is 
acquainted with that intolerable nuisance, the gnbrlou. In every town 
of over 5,000 inhabitants the octroi-officers stand at the railway-station 
gates, inspecting bags and baskets, eager to tax any articlo of food. As 
a national institution the galclou has survived several revolutions, like 
the French academioian, and, like him, retains the traditional uniform 
of the same verdant hue ; of course such a mode of taxation has long 
been pronounced anti-economic and anti-democratic. The difficulty 
lies in effecting the change from indirect to direct taxation. The 
ratepayer who murmurs at the octroi-officers handling his luggage 
will murmur still louder at the tax-gatherer’s increased hill. The 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry has taken the first efficient step towards 
removing this venerable institution by the now famous Lot dec lloictouK 
which became law on January 1,1001. By another strange survival 
of the past, not a cask of wine, or beer, or cider, could travel on the 
high roads without a special pass, the price of which was pretty high. 
The new law considerably reduces the price of this pass, and suppresses 
the municipal octroi taxes on wine, beer and cider, called “ hygienic 
drinks,” while increasing them on alcohol, absinthe, and other “ non- 
hygienio drinks.” From a social point of view the reform is good. 
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It is a boon far the poorer classes that, in a city like Paris, wine 
should hare fallen from 7d. and 8d. per quart to 4d. and 3d., retail 
prices. The adulteration, carried on within the walls of Paris, 
beoomes unprofitable with such low prices for the natural produce. 
As a fiscal reform, however, the law is a miserable failure. 

The third part of the programme, the social reforms, has not yet 
come under discussion. The Aged Working-men’s I^nsions Bill 
has, however, been suffered to lie on the table. The responsibility of 
certain decrees of a more or less socialistic description must be, more¬ 
over, ascribed to JSd. Millerand, the Minister of Commerce. 

Such is the result of a three years’ Ministry. Bora to end pre¬ 
maturely, M. Waldeck-Itousseau’s Cabinet has proved its vitality. 
As he presided over the Exhibition, M. Waldeok-Rousseau is now 
superintending the general election. His work is praiseworthy; he 
has saved the Republic from a dangerous crisis, ensured for 
the President the respect of all classes, carried the ship on which 
the fortune of France is embarked safely through the shoals 
of the Dreyfus affair. It would be unjust not to mention his 
co-partners in the work; M. Loubet, whose good humour and 
bonhomie have softened now and then the disagreeable impression of 
his Prime Minister’s authoritative voioe ; M. Delcasse, the able head 
of the French Foreign Office, whose ability the settlement of the 
Franco-Turkish difficulties so strikingly demonstrated. Throughout 
her internal discords, France, like the high-born lady that she is, has, 
thanks to her Minister of Foreign Affairs, never shown a cloud upon 
her brow; at the festive board round which the Powers are assembled 
she has displayed her wit, her talent for light repartee, and coquetted 
os in the days when she had no anxiety at home. 

Yet in spite of the Prime Minister and his fellow-workers’ excellent 
statesmanship, the lost three years’ work may be in vain. After some 
months’ navigation in a calm, open stretch of ocean, the rocks and 
shoals are once more within measurable distance. Summoned to the 
ballot-boxes, for the ostensible reason of choosing Deputies, the 
electors are even now passing sentence on the Prime Minister of 
Franoe. The vote of the majority is deriding whether a Republic 
from which Socialists are not excluded is right or wrong, just or 
unjust. Woo to the ship of the Republic if the pilot haB a moment's 
heedlessness and the captain hesitates. Part of the crew temporarily 
below deck are always ready to mutiny and wrest «the helm from the 
pilot’s hSfads. 

The two dangers come: the one from the financial situation, the 
other from an inherent flaw in the Ministry. 

Financially, the position is this: In time of peace, that is, of normal 
expenditure, without any exceptional programme of army reform or 
public works to carry out, there is a deficit in the Treasury. The 
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Minister of Finance has to rack his brains to balanos the budget. 
Are the causes of this alarming situation merely occasional, as is 
thought in official circles, being ascribed to the reform of the drink 
laws and' to a passing crisis, in whioh all Europe shares, but 
aggravated in France by the strain of an Exhibition year, or, as the 
pessimists assert, are the normal sources of publics revenue being 
exhausted "through the general impoverishment of the country ? 
Whatever the cause, the deficit is an excellent political platform 
for an Opposition. What more easy theme for electors than to make 
a Ministry into whioh Socialists are admitted responsible for the 
paralytic stroke fallen on capital t 

This leads us to the second danger. Excellent as a Parliamentary 
combination, M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s alliance with the Socialists is 
an incentive to the cravings of the poorer classes. To see a Socialist 
leader like M. Millerand at the Ministry of Commerce was to them as 
a prelude to millennium. After two years’ waiting, millennium has 
not come, and the burden of life sits as heavy on the workman’s 
shoulders. As a Parliamentary body the Socialist Deputies are now as 
loyal to the Republican Constitution as the Senators themselves, hut the 
electors perhaps remain unsatisfied. Ueuce the tendency iu all classes 
to accuse the Government of every individual grievance, inseparable 
from the complex working of economic laws. I f the wine-grower in the 
south undersells his wine, he proclaims his intention of not paying 
taxes; if the miner in the north suffers from a crisis in the coal 
trade, he threatens a general strike that would bring the country to 
the eve of civil war. 

And a more serious danger is the nervousness of the bourgeoix, for 
whom the word Socialism is a bugbear and a synonym for Anarchism. 
The misfortune of Franoe lies in her lack of aristocracy, that is, of 
a class of men whom family traditions endow with a civic spirit, 
among whom there are neither adventurers nor rash theorisers. 
Certainly there are in France, as in Belgium, men ready to face the 
bayonet or rifle of the gendarme in whom a Clerical Government 
confides, and to lay down their lives for a flimsy half-understood 
ideal, hut there is not a bourgroix who would lay down his income for 
the Republic. Now the chief strength of the Republic has until now 
lain in her admirable financial policy. With the crushing debt left 
by the war, the necessity of keeping up both army and navy, the 
desire of extending her colonial empire, Franoe has shown for thirty 
yean passable budgets. To-day the bourgeoix class are beginning to 
he persuaded that a Republic means deficit and impending Socialism, 
with its unguarded threats of confiscation. 

Of course the fear is groundless, over and over has M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau repeated that he is no collectivist, but an “ individualist.” 
Between the disciple of Gambetta, the colleague of Jules Ferry, and 
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the Prime Minister of to-day, there is really no difference. He is 
carrying out the ideas of his master, he is completing the work 
undertaken from the very outset by the liberal Republicans, his 
political and fiscal reforms have been effected in the best spirit of 
modern France. Parliamentary tactics made the aid of the Socialists 
indispensable; as M. Miline governed with the Bight against the 
extreme Left, so M. Waldeok-Bousseau governs with the Socialists 
against the Clericals. Are not, after all, the Socialists “ rallies,” like 
the reputed Royalists that M. Moline received into the fold of the 
Republic? 

Then he has given the Senate that pre-eminence that the Consti¬ 
tution ascribes to it, and the Senate is the stronghold of Republican 
Conservatism as opposed to the Revolutionary temper of the Chamber. 
No one clamours now, even among the Radicals, for a Revised Con¬ 
stitution, out of which would emerge the tyrannical one Assembly. He 
has also once more made Ministerial stability a fact. ’ In 1898, just 
before the new Ministry was formed, M. Avenel called attehtion to the 
fact that since 1870 there had been in France thirty-eight different 
Ministries, the term of office of which did not on an average exceed 
nine months. Only two Ministries, that of Jules Ferry in 1883 and 
that of M. Moline in 1896, have lasted two years. M. Waldeek- 
Rousseau’s Premiership bids fair to be therefore a record. To-day 
the general election is deciding the course of future events. According 
to the peasant, bourgeois, and working-man’s vote, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau will by£he summer be yachting on the Mediterranean or 
defending in the sultry atmosphere of the Palais-Bourbon his Caine 
den Retraites ouvricren Bill, and proposing the repeal of the Fallour 
law, so favourable to the teaching religious orders. Nor will it be in 
his career a more astonishing feat than bringing 22,000 maires together 
to drink the health of a President who not long before had seemed 
most unpopular, or presenting to the autocratic Nicholas II., M. 
Millerand, a Socialist leader. 

To find M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s prototype in Parliamentary his¬ 
tory, we must of course turn to England; there, in troublous times 
such as those through which Franoe is now passing, TTnlifax saved his 
country from-a civil war, and retarded, for Borne years, by a policy 
whioh he himself called trimming, the inevitable dynastio change. 
Macaulay has left us a masterly portrait of the statesman after his own 
heart. With a few verbal alterations it mighf be applied to the 
ablest trimmer that Franoe has known since Qambetta. 

Ch. Bastidk. 
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The vary notion of Buch a thing would surely have sufficed to send 
into a fit the senior Fellows of unrefonned Oxford, and even now its 
impending realisation seems calculated to send their ghosts squealing 
and gibbering through our streets! Nor could any philosopher have 
excogitated a more unlikely future for the most venerable and con¬ 
servative of all the seats of learning. But a great dreamer arises, who 
is also, and perhaps all the more, a man of action, and hey presto! he 
speaks the word, and his will starts Oxford on a new career as a cos¬ 
mopolitan university centre for the whole Anglo-Teutonic world. 
Assuredly, of all the dreams Cecil Rhodes has dreamt none was 
stranger, more far-reaching, and original, than that implied in his 
foundatiod of a Trust for awarding Scholarships to be held in the 
University of Oxford by Americans, Africans, Australians and 
Germans! That these scholarships should be of an amount (i.“i(JO 
and £250 per annum) sufficient to take their recipients to Oxford and 
amply to maintain them there, is both generous and sensible, and opens 
the University to poor men in a way which the £80 scholarships of the 
existing colleges have never been able to do. That their aggregate 
value should amount to nearly £50,000 a year is also impressive, 
especially in comparison with the small benefactions which have 
hitherto been the rule, and even with the meritorious but modest 
efforts which our provincial colleges are at present making to turn 
themselves into universities. But when compared with the groat 
movement which has covered America from the Atlantic to tho 
Pacific with universities and libraries monumental of the colossal 
liberality of its Leland Stanfords, Rockefellers and Carnegies, the 
mere pecuniary value of Mr. Rhodes’s bequests to Oxford does not 
seem unparalleled. What is entirely unprecedented is the spirit of 
the donor and the aim he proposed to attain by his gift. That a 
typical man of action should have affirmed his belief in the necessity 
ot informing Ins men of action with knowledge, by devoting so large 
a sum to this purpose, is an example of inestimable value at a time 
when the oontented ignorance and frivolous play of the social butter¬ 
fly have become dangerously attractive ideals. That he should have 
bestowed his bounty upon a University whioh has always, uncom¬ 
promisingly, and even tothe point of narrowness, maintained itsbelief in 
the educational value of the humaner letters, must immensely encourage 
those who have sustained the protest against the short-sighted utili¬ 
tarianism of educational innovators. That he should have expressed in 
eloquent words, and even in precise figures, his appreciation of moral 
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and physical robustness, manliness and efficiently, formulates an idea 
that has long underlain the best English education in a manner that 
should make it easier for all to grasp the'difference between education 
and instruction. But, after all, even these striking features in Mr. 
Rhodes's scheme are dwarfed by his recognition of the political 
significance of SC common academic life, and of the power qf ideas in 
drawing together and alienating nations. That he should have 
afforded to the chosen youth of the colonies the opportunity to 
imbibe the academic ideals which are peculiar to the English univer¬ 
sities, was perhaps natural, and evinces only a clear perception of the 
fact that the Empire must in the last resort he held together by the 
spiritual bond of a common civilisation. 

But the endowment of international scholarships is a totally new 
idea. One might have expected it to occur to some American 
millionaire, like Mr. Carnegie, to facilitate the study of European 
methods by the picked intellects of America. But that the initiative 
should come from our side, that we should invite our nearest relatives, 
und therefore keenest rivals among the nations, to penetrate into the 
citadel of our culture and to test the value of the palladia long so 
jealously guarded in its temples, this idea of Mr. Rhodes’s surely 
reaches a pitch of sublimity which, to a cynic, must harder dosely on 
the ridiculous, together with the robust faith that “ a good under¬ 
standing between England, Germany, and the United States of 
America will secure the peace of the world, and educational relations 
form the strongest tie.” But even a cynic would hardly deny that 
the idea was grandiose, and that there are already indications in this 
case also that the faith shown will go far to create its own justifica¬ 
tion. If only some other international benefactor would devise a 
method of suppressing the Chauvinist Press in every country ! 

But Mr. Rhodes not only showed great faith in the power of his 
generosity to qvoke an appropriate response from America and Ger¬ 
many. lie has shown still greater faith in the University of Oxford, 
aud paid bis alma mat>r what is possibly the greatest compliment she 
has ever received, enough certainly to cause her aged cheeks to flush 
with pride in the sight of an observant world. The situation is 
remarkable, and well merits consideration. I propose, therefore, to 
forecast some of the probable effeots of Mr. Rhodes’s bequest on the 
existing system of Oxford University. 

It should be noted in the first place that though Mr. Rhodes’s 
bequest was a magnificent expression of his confidence in the 
educational competence of Oxford, it rather, pointedly declines to 
endorse its business management. Even if Mr. Rhodes had not said 
so, this would have been apparent from the provisions for the adminis¬ 
tration of his bequest. The funds are not offered to the University 
to accept (or reject). In fact, the University has no sort of oontrol 
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over them. Mr. Rhodes has resolutely determined to bestow his 
benefactions, whether the University likes them or not. His trustees 
will nominate to his scholarships and moke whatever regulations as 
to colleges and studies they choose: his scholars will matriculate as 
private individuals at whatever college is willing to/eoeive them, and 
the University will be powerless to prevent this. *In fact, all the 
University could do, in the unlikely event that it desired to get rid 
of them, would be to “plough ” them persistently in their examina¬ 
tions, “ Smalls ” for choice! The explanation probably is that Hr. 
Rhodes was aware that Oxford itself is the chief difficulty in the way 
of benefiting Oxford. In any democratic and self-governing 
university there are pretty sure to be two opinions even as to jpfts, 
which may always seem to some to be brought by Danaan hands; 
but nowhere probably has the dentistry of gift-horses been carried 
to a higher pitch of ingenuity than in Oxford. Last summer the 
University declined the offer of some Law Scholarships to which, in 
its opi&ion, too onerous conditions were attached: Mr. Rhodes has set 


an example, which we may expect to see largely followed, of how to 
benefit the University even against its will. 

W hat difference, then, will be made by the one hundred and seventy- 
seven Rhodes Scholars whom Oxford will have to receive and will doubt¬ 
less welcome? That is a difficult question to answer until we know more 
of their probable character. But, of course, some will say “none”; thev 
will he swamped in the masses of other undergraduates, and will only be 
an addition to the seven or eight hundred subsidised students already 
found in Oxford. I think this view is certainly erroneous, and that 
they will make an immense difference, quite out of proportion 
to their numbers. The reasons for this will appear on analysis. 

In the first place, whatever their character, they will largely 
modify the insularity of the present members of the University, both 
senior and junior. The former will have to make themselves familiar 
with the educational systems, and to some extent with* the educational 
needs, of countries so different as America, the Colonies and 
Germany. The latter will be to some extent shaken out of their 
incurious indifference to eveiything outside England, even though at 
first, perhaps, they will show their susceptibility to the novel 
influences, chiefly by an indeoent readiness to adopt the racy 
locutions of the bush and the ranch. It may safely be predicted 
that Oxford wifi become a most congenial hotbed for the latest slang. 

OTtonately the Oxford English dictionary will he at hand to keep a 
record of these additions to the English tongue, and perhaps the 

eVe “ r “° t bWlefiCiany Up °“ tLe the 

” ext plaoe ' lt anticipated that the newcomers,if tLey 
are of maturer years, will mitigate a certain schoolboyiahness which 
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at present prevails in undergraduate circles. And it seems probable 
that they -will largely be of maturer years. The Colonials, indeed, 
may probably prooeed to Oxford direct from school, and if so they 
will probably make no great difference. To judge by a oertain number 
of Colonials who have visited us in the past, they only infuse a certain 
agreeable diversity into the undergraduate type by their figour and 
unoonventionality, but they will not appreciably affect the social tone 
or the educational policy of Oxford. Coming up fresh from school, 
they will find their way into the social, athletic and scholastic pursuits 
of Oxford as their affinities inoline them and their abilities warrant. 
PoBsibly their arrival may bp used as a further argument in favour 
of relaxing the uncompromising insistence on Greek in “ Smalls.” 
But then a powerfully-supported scheme in favour of reducing the 
stringency of the classical entrance requirements had already been 
prepared before Mr. Rhodes's death, and to judge by the stories as to 
his admiration for Aristotle the advocates of the change can hardly 
claim to be acting in his spirit * 

The academic influence of the American scholars is likely to be 
considerably greater. For though they will vary considerably in 
character and ability, according as they hail from Oklahoma and 
Alaska, or from Massachusetts and New York, they will probably be 
for the most part “ graduate students ” who have spent three or four 
years ut one or other of the oolleges which are so plentiful in America. 
One cannot indeed be quite certain as to this until the method of their 
selection has been determined. But it seems very unlikely that Mr. 
Rhodes's trustees will themselves attempt the task of selecting the 
American scholars. To do so would require an intimate knowledge 
of American educational institutions and conditions. They will 
accordingly be almost sure to depute their powers to some authorities, 
either political or educational. In the former cose the Governor of 
the State or Territory, or some committee appointed by him, or by 
the Legislature, would naturally be thought of. In either event there 
would be a danger of a political abuse of the patronage ; one oould 
imagine, / .</., the son of an active Tammany politician coming up to 
represent the highest American culture at Balliol. In the latter 
ease the selection might be left to the President of the Statq, Univer¬ 
sity or of the chief educational institution of the State. The difficulty 
would be that in many of the eastern States there are several institu¬ 
tions of first-rate importance, while in other cases (e.j£ Ohio) there are 
none. It might be better therefore to nominate a oommittee oomposed 
of- leading professors and other persons of culture, either for each 
State or for the whole country. 

But in whatever way the nominating body was constituted, it seems 
practically certain that if the elections were made by, or in consultation 
with, American educational authorities, their ohoioe would fall mainly 
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upon “ graduate students.” For it will be in tbeir ranks that the men 
will be found who axe most eager to go, best equipped, and prepared 
to make the best use of the privilege. And as there will probably be 
keen competition for the scholarships, the older men will be able to 
offer better evidence of their fitness. t 

We may take it, then, that Oxford will have to aoo6mmodate more 
than one hundred ambitious young Americans, mostly looking forward 
to some sort of teaching as a career, and eager to take a degree which 
will increase their reputation. These numbers are the minimum ; 
they may easily be doubled or trebled if the movement spreads, and 
Oxford is found to offer what Americans want. Hitherto this 
has not, for one reason or another, been found to be the case; 
some thirty Americans came over about two or three years ago, 
but no such numbers have been reached in later years. Now 
all these Americans will naturally and vigorously inquire what 
Oxford is prepared to do for them, and will not be lacking in ingenuity 
or persistence in “ voicing ” their demands. Those demands will on 
the whole be reasonable. I do not think, e.y.,tbat they will demand 
exemption from proctorial jurisdiction and the disciplinary restrictions 
of collegiate life; for the latter at least are neither very irksome in 
themselves, nor likely to be enforced with unnecessary pedantry on 
senior, and no doubt frequently, on married men. But a demand will 
certainly be made for suitable aoademic pabulum, and the attempt to 
supply this demand may have a great effect on the Oxford system. 
At first no doubt the reply will be:—“ There are the new ltescorch 
degrees: You can become Bachelors of Science* and Letters without 
Greek and without passing ‘ Smalls,’ and when you have elaborated 
your dissertations and published them in the shape of ‘ contributions 
to science or learning ’ we shall be pleased to make you Doctors of 
Science or Letters, as soon as you have £50 or so to spend on fees and 
gowns.” And it must be admitted that in the light of what has now 
happened the institution of these degrees appears to have been wise 
and statesmanlike. 


But how about the iimtruction of candidate « for thene degree* ! At 
present graduate instruction (the Americans will teach us to avoid the 
local barbarism “ post graduate ”) is not so much unorganised as non¬ 
existent m Oxford. In this respect we are far behind America, even 
allowing for the fact that high Honours in Oxford imply attainments 
far above what ts needed for any American baccalaureate. But in 
America it has been recognised that the special study of any modern 
subject cannot be compressed into four years, and requires something 
more systematic from the teacher than a good general education plus 
whatever knowledge he may have picked up in teaching; hence three 
years graduate study for the Doctorate of Philosophy is commonly 
expected. In Oxford, on the other hand, we have lost almost the whole 
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personnel lor the purpose of graduate study which we ever possessed. 
The decline in oollege revenues has (very properly) entailed the 
abolition ol “ Prize ” Fellowships. But as a oonsequenoe the un¬ 
employed graduate population of the University has almost dis¬ 
appeared. There are neither Prise Fellows, nor inducements to remain 
in residence in the hope of a Fellowship. And poverty has prevented 
also the establishment of nearly all the Senior Scholarships and 
Research Fellowships contemplated by that extraordinary monument 
of optimistio folly, the University Statutes of 1881. 1 Furthermore the 
growing demand for detailed knowledge renders it more and more 
impossible even for the best men to study any subject as undergraduates 
beyond the point required “ for the Schools.” Henoe the Professors 
have been confronted with the painful alternative of either lecturing 
for the Schools or to empty benches. The former practice merely 
duplicates the work done by the Tutors, the latter is discouraging. No 
wonder they are dissatisfied and insist on inserting in the “ examina¬ 
tion statutes ” lengthy lists of “ speoial subjects,” which are mostly 
quite unsuited to form part of a general education, and remain a dead 
letter because the Tutors know that in nine cases out of ten they 
could be taken up only at a loss. 

Now it seems very possible that the coming invasion of American 
graduates may radically alter all this, and give the Professors a grand 
opportunity they ought to welcome. It will supply them with an 
audience, and practically force them to lecture on advanced 
subjects, to form “ seminars,” and in short to adopt the methods 
which are found \o be efficient for such purposes in America 
and Germany. And in so doing they will no longer be competing 
with the College Tutors. For the latter will neither be able nor 
desirous to deal with students each of whom is engaged in a special 
study. And thus we shall aohieve a much-needed educational reform, 
viz., the differentiation between the instruction given by the Uni¬ 
versity and by the Colleges. 

And incidentally it seems probable that the example and practioe 
of so many American “ researchers ” will benefit our education also 
by oheoking the examination craze, by increasing the esteem in whioh 
the power to d 9 independent work is held, and by dlmmishing the 
exclusive admiration for the intellectual qualities which oome out in 
examination. 

All these developments will probably be promoted also by the 

(1) In no mio <yd the Commissioners force©© the agriooltonl depression, and the 
consequent crippling of the oollegM dependent upon agricultural rental*. Hence, to 
give an example, it was calculated that my college (Corpus Christi) would, by 1900, 
have an income of £J5,000 a year from external endowments. In point of fact It is 
about £10,000. Some colleges have dons better, owing to the growth of towns. But 
for this also the Commissioner* made no provision. And a large number are in great 
straits. 
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presence of the German contingent of Rhode* Scholars, although 
their influence will he proportionately less. For they also will 
probably find the oumoulum of the regular Oxford examinations 
impracticable, though for other reasons. On the one hand they will 
bare, in the first instanoe, to learn the language; on the ojher they will 
not be able to indulge in a course of study whioh would ptojudico their 
chances in the German Staats-Examen. Hence I regard it as probable 
that they also will he technically “ researchers ” for the most part, 
though practically they will probably be oomposed of two classes: (I) 
mature men anxious to learn English and to obtain an insight into 
our methods and to write books about us and them, and t2) young 
noblemen preparing themselves for a diplomatic oareer. In neither 
class does it seem probable that individuals will stay in Oxford for 
longer than a year or two. 


It remains to consider the effect of Mr. Rhodes’s generosity on his own 
college. Oriel. It will not only relieve this ancient and distinguished 
foundation from all financial embarrassment, and enable it to eon- 
struct in the High what will doubtless be a further ornament to that 
most beautiful street, but it will endow the Oriel Tutorships in such 
a way as to place them among the most attractive in the University 
And in a 1 these respects Mr. Rhodes’s example is admirable, for 
throughout the University there are poverty-stricken foundations and 
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The two prime reasons for Educational reform to-day are external 
pressure and internal friction. Our South African difficulties coining 
on the top of our commercial reverses, and exposing in their turn the 
shortcomings of our administrative machinery, have brought home to 
the thoughtful Hite who mould public opinion in England the need 
of setting our educational atelier* nationaux in order, and of putting a 
stop, as soon as possible, to the shocking waste of effort which at 
prdbent goes on through the cut-throat competition of our rival 
educatioual agencies. It is no longer a cry for organising this or that 
branch of education. The times have become too serious for us to sit 
down uud watch which particular form of local administration or type 
of school is going to win in the long run. Just as war reveals the 
necessity of putting an end to rivalries and jealousies in the military 
service, so the present crisis has disclosed the danger of tolerating 
indefinitely administrative and educational jealousies. Localand secta¬ 
rian differences will' have to give way before the growing needs of 
national unity. The organisation of all grades of education has become 
imperative. Such organisation must on the one hand be loose enough 
to rope in all existing schools; it must be strong enough to prevent any 
excessive reduplication of effort; it must be clear cut enough to show 
at u glance the function of every school, and enable us thereby to 
forge the necessary links for coupling it on to the national system. 
There must be no ostracism nor undue preferential treatment. The 
rights of teachers and of minorities must alike be safeguarded, and the 
wishes of parents as far as possible consulted in the education of their 
children, and, lastly, economy must not be lost sightof, and the incidence 
of taxation j ifttly apportioned in return for benefits received. All this 
can only come to pass when the general oversight of education is 
entrusted in each area to one responsible local authority. In adopting 
this principle in their present Bill the Government have shown a 
oommeudable inclination to give up their previous hand-to-mouth 
methods of legislation, and to tackle the question on a sftde that is 
worthy of the subjeot. 

It is true they have left London out of the Bill, hut London is a 
problem in itself, whioh is probably better solved when the rest 
of the question "has been settled. At any rate the inclusion of the 
London question would dangerously “deck-load” any measure in an 
ordinary session; in the present shortened one it would certainly 
ensure the foundering of the Bill. 

Wisely, too, the Government have selected for their Single Authority 
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the County Councils. 1'he opponents of the Bill appear to be inclined 
to back the idea of universal School Boards, or of ml hoe bodies. 
They are trotting out the same stale old catchwords about tho 
absurdity of entrusting a body elected for roads and drains with the 
management of education. They carefully ignore or minimise the 
fact that the County Councils have already suooessfuVy dealt with 
education of & secondary kind on a large soale. 

Still more hollow is the objection that the interests of education 
would be neglected under County Council management, owing to 
the supposed complexity of their existing duties. Fpr if such critics 
object to the County Council on theee grounds, why do they not 
oany their objections to a logical conclusion and protest against 
education remaining a parliamentary matter. Here their reasons 
would have considerably greater weight. A member of Parliament 
is elected on the issue of many more questions than a member of 
the local parliament or County Council, so that education in this 
ease is far more likely to he loBt sight of. Again, a much larger 
proportion of the cost of education comes out of the National 
Treasury than out of the local exchequers. Yet, strangely enough, 
we never hear the wildest of School Board advocates deprecating the 
parliamentary control of education, and clamouring for a special 
national ad hoc body for the management of National Education, 
to be separately elected by the nation, with separate unlimited 
taxing powers. So chimerical does such a scheme seem to us, that, 
as Mr. Balfour pointed out, we should not even tolerate the idea of 
allowing unlimited spending powers to our armf and navy cxjierts, 
although, as a mere question of national life and death, their functions 
are even more important. 


Furthermore, the whole history of the development of local govern¬ 
ment in England is dead against the ad hoc method of dealing with 
local questions. It is by no means a more perfect and adequate 
form of local political life, as our School Board friends wbuld have us 
believe, but rather local government in a rudimentary and transitional 
stage. Recent research has shown that the modern municipal borough 
was directly evolved from a congeries of disconnected ad hoc bodies, 
each with a special isolated function, just as the County Councils axe 
amore recent development out of similar atomic forms'of local control. 
The educational ad hoc bodies of 1870 were not, therefore, the latest 
and most improved method of voicing democratic sentiment. For 
8 «“. I,r0gre -“ 1V » and u l , - to - date <ype. they were really a step 
„ • . ’ re ' emon > ■» anachronism. The sooner that the few 

remaining exponents of this obsolete and antiquated form of local con- 
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No doubt the Higher Education notion of the Bill contains several - 
bounce. The whisky money, which may still be applied, as heretofore, 
to general purposes, ought to be definitely allotted to education. No 
arrangement is made either for the classification and inspection Of 
secondary schoqjs. But what is still mare serious, because it is an 
indispensable preliminary step to the co-ordination of education in 
any area, is that the new local authority is in no way compelled to 
take a general census and survey of its existing educational supply. 
Yet it is all important, before it begins to try and patch up the 
present state of things, it should obtain a clear idea of the actual 
stock of education an the ground, in order to see how far it answers 
to the actual needs of the locality. In no other way can the wants 
of tike area be dealt with in a comprehensive and scientific fashion. 

Still these lacunse, serious as some of them are, do not impair the 
organic unity of the Bill, however muoh they lessen its total value. 
Fortunately they are sueh aa can be readily filled in when the pre¬ 
sent framework has been adopted as the law of the land. There is, 
however, one formidable and indeed fatal blot on the Bill, and that 
is the clause that renders permissive the adoption of the elementary 
portion by the County Councils. No doubt there is -something to 
be said on the face of it for rendering the adoption of the clause 
optional. One or two County Councils have, indeed, either from 
real overwork or because they are “ agin the Government ” showed 
signs of resenting the taking over of the School Boards being made 
a compulsory matter. It is true, again, that the proposal as it 
stands means the ultimate adoption everywhere of County Council 
authorities. Suuh a plan of campaign ensures the defeat of the 
School Boards in detail The weaker will succumb almost imme¬ 
diately, which will render the fall of the few strongholds of the 
Boards a mere question of time. But have the Government realised 
what such a policy of slow extinction means to the nation at large t 
Instead of one Bhort, sharp fight in the Commons we shall have a long 
drawn out guerilla warfare up and down the country. It would be, 
as has been truly said, la guerre m permanence, and nothing else. 
County Council elections would be a duel between the Municipalista 
aud the ml hoc Sectaries. Every School Board election—and they 
run into thousands—would be fought on the question whether the 
Board should be represented by Annexioniets or Independents. 
The odium Iheologieum, would not he the only obritaole to the adop¬ 
tion of the Act In districts where the unoonscientious objector to 
rate-money being spent on education is in a majority the Act would 
remain a dead letter. Whole areas would therefore still be left 
devoid of even the bare minimum of educational efficiency. Yet if 
there ia one tiling in eduoational policy which is recognised to-day 
in France and Germany, it ia the right, or rather the duty, of the 
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State to impose on the localities oertain irreducible minima in 
education as in sanitation and other matters that ooncern the publio 
weal. But the permissive clause, as it stands, allows of a choice 
between a bare minimum of efficiency and none at all. The partial 
advantages it could secure in some localities would be dearly pur¬ 
chased by the bad blood it would everywhere provoke. • If the clause 
is not made compulsory it would be probably preferable to suppress 
it outright, together with the elementary portion of the Bill. 

In any case the primary seotion is oertain to bo that around which 
the battle will rage the fiercest To judge by some of the most 
recent fulminations against the Bill, Democracy is not only going 
to be scotched but killed outright. The mole-heap that has caused 
this mountainous uproar is the fact that though the County Councils 
are to nominate a majority of the Educational Committee through 
whom they act, they are not necessarily obliged to select them all 
from the ranks of their own body. This is being represented as an 
ominous’breach in the inviolate principle of public control, inasmuch 
as the nominees of the Council need not necessarily have all passed 
through the purifying fire of popular election. Surely it is a curious 
doctrine that you can only trust those who ate elected by the jwople, 
you cannot trust those whom they elect and./or irhmu they an mpou- 
sib/e to the people. 1 Besides, is this priuciplo of direct control so 
absolutely a part of the English constitution Y Is there not a hotly 
called the Cabinet, who are somewhat more important than a County 
Council Committee, of whom the majority do not necessarily owe 
their election to public choice Y Yet they owe their tenure of office 
mitirely to the loyalty of their party, who in turn receive their tenure 
firom the people at large. Is not the position of the working majority 
of an Educational Committee very analogous, except that they are 
altogether in a more subordinate position than the Cabinet Y Do they 
not, assuming they are appointed from year to year, practically depend 
on the will of the Council who elect them, who in turn 8epeiid on the 
popular vote of the locality Y If the public check on the Cabinet is 
sufficient, it ought to be equally so for the Education Committee. 
Beadee, has the School Board system ever proved lmjmlar in 

i t ‘" ne! ' Tried by th8 8tem <>f the polling booths, 

h is the more popular, the County Councils, often filing from 
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their influence, which haa hitherto been paramount in the School 
Board election with ita light poll would he but a subordinate factor 
in a County Council election, owing to the larger number of voters, 
and the fact that the religious queatipn, if it existed, would be only 
one out of many. Indeed, it is doubtful whether their influence 
would be even so strong as that of the Temperance Party for 
example. Far from being injured, Democracy would be rather the 
gainer by the lopping off of these excrescences in local government. 
Apart from the reduction of the religious question to its proper limits, 
its attention being no longer distracted by the blaim of two rival hoards 
of management, it would be able to take a more lively interest in the 
doings of its One Authority, while the simplification of local finance 
by the suppression of a separate School Board ledger would 
immensely facilitate the economic treatment of local reforma 

Moreover, against the problematical loss in the shape of a possibly 
diminished public control we have to set a clear gain in the recogni¬ 
tion of the need of experts on these committees. Education is a 
skilled matter in which the ordinary publicly elected person has need 
of skilled assessors. Robert Lowe’s remark anent the people on the 
need of educating our masters is still more applicable to their repre¬ 
sentatives. They require, above all, educating in the administration 
of their work, and this can only come through the co-optation and co¬ 
operation of the expert. 

Tire taking over of the Board and Voluntary Schools is a necessary 
corollary of the One Authority. The absorption of the former will be 
an easy matter. The disbanded School Board army of members, 
managers and officials, will be open for enlistment under the County 
Council. All whose chief objection to School Boards is based on 
administrative grounds will hope to see as many as possible of the old 
hands taken on, in order that the break caused by the taking over of 
the Schools by the County Councils may be as slight as possible. If 
this is carried out properly, we shall practically have the same estab¬ 
lishment with the sane personnel hut under new management. 

The terms on which the Voluntary Schools are taken over will 
meet with for more debate. In the matter of finance the two high 
contracting parties, the State end the Voluntary Schools, each seem 
to be a -gainer by the transaction. The Voluntary managers supply 
buildings and make such improvements and repairs as are reasonable, 
while the local authority which receives the school grants pays out of 
these funds end the rates the remaining items of maintenance. The 
value of the Voluntary buildings alone is estimated at £26,000,000. 
To replace these by new State Sobools would cost many millions more, 
while the expense of maintenance under such conditions would he 
enormously increased. The expenditure, as figured out by Mr. Bal¬ 
four, would rise from £18,000,000 a year, which we are paying under 
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the present arrangement, to £26,009,000. No doubt the amr system 
will ultimately lead to inareased expenditure in some quartern, mainly 
in teachers’ salaries, 1 but against this must be set the saving in expen* 
diture produoed by the abolition of the small School Boards, in which 
the oost* of election and administration amount in some oases to half- 


e-orown in the pound. The apparent payment for religious instruction 
out of the rates is certain to be seised on as a handle by those who 
have no sense of proportion and would rather that more than half the 
oountry should be condemned indefinitely to educational inefficiency 
than that the smallest tithe of the rates should appear to be applied 
to the support of dogmatic teaching. Such people conveniently ignore 
the fact that while the religious instruction occupies less than a quarter 
of the Bchool time, already more than three-quarters of ihe cost of the 
instruction given in the denominational schools comes out of the 
public purse. As mattere, therefore, stand, not only has the religious 
instruction hitherto been paid for by public money, but a good deal 
more than half of the secular instruction has also been met from the 


same source. The average School Board advocate passes lightlv over 
the fact that the largest ratepayers, especially in the country, have 
not only to pay school rates but also find the money to support their 
own denominational school. This is especially true of many Catholics. 
It would be interesting to see what such persons would think of the 
Quebec method of applying the rates towards the aid of denomiim- 
tmnal schools. In that part of the Empire all are obliged to pay the 
school rate, but may choose the type of school to which they desire 
their contribution should go. Such a striking instance of regard for, 
not only local, but individual option, ought to commend itself to our 
klemstadtist and individualistic brethren. Yet, were such a principle 
mooted in this country, they would be the first to invoke the oneness 
of the nation and dilate on the sinfulness of splitting up the people 
into nval religious camps. 1 1 

Another centre of discussion will be the ]K*itu>n of the teacher 

under the new contract. The Church party offered to allow the local 
authority a voice in the appointment and dismissal of teachers Bv a 
cunons oversight dismissal has been omitted from the Bill. This should 
be remedied. The right of appeal to the local authority should be in 
itself a sufficient deterrent to those cases of unjust dismissal which uro 
always possible from local causes. It may be difficult to make n— 1 

egative advantage of preventing their committing an injustice 

“ “• »->■ i-a- i„iL t 

equipment and furniture ^ *** M ^ whWl , ' ou1r,u ' tiu K party the curt of 
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the long run. A remarkable omission in the Bill is the absence of any 
definite provision for looal training college* lor teamen. This i* all 
the more surprising after the prominence given by Mr. Balfour to this 
important topio. Per hap* we have only here one of thoee apparently 
intentional ^missions which are such a feature in the present B3L 
One oannot'help fancying that the Government have deliberately pro* 
ferred to leave their deaiaion on various debateable* points to be 
extorted from them by the importunity of the private member rather 
than to assume the initiative themselves. Here is at least an oppor¬ 
tunity where one might plaoate to a certain extent Nonconformist 
opposition to the Bill. There is a raying need for more training 
colleges, especially for those intending teachers whodo not belong to the 
Established Church. If the Government could see their way to aid the 
local authorities in the building of these, they would certainly find 
favour with those who want to see Nonconformists’ objections met as 
far as is consistent with national claims. 

The appointment of outride managers on the governing body of 
denominational schools should, together with the power of inspection 
possessed by the local authority, prove an adequate safeguard to small 
minorities in districts where there is only a denominational school. 
But the Government have further recognised that under exceptional 
circumstances the grievances of a minority can only be met by allow¬ 
ing it, if it feels strongly enough in the matter, to agitate for the 
erection of a denominational or undenominational school, as the case 
may be. But in cither instance the denomination requiring the 
school, or in the case of an undenominational school, the district 
must pay for and maintaiu in repair any school it is permitted to build. 
In the case of the district no other arrangement Beems possible, 
otherwise every parish “ of its very great bounty ” would be build¬ 
ing an undenominational school at the expense of the county. The 
Government have also applied the same system of rendering the 
district liuttle for special benefits received in the case of the liqui¬ 
dation of outstanding school liabilities, as well as for special expendi¬ 
ture in the district, either on Elementary or Higher Education. This 
method will naturally conduce to economy in expenditure. The 
county is very unlikely to impose on the looality any expense other 
than js absolutely necessary. On the other hand, its own expendi¬ 
ture being principally concerned with such fixed charges as teachers’ 
salaries, there cannot be any sudden increase an the county rate 
sprung upon the County Council through some lavish system of re¬ 
building being undertaken, the ultimate cost of which it might be 
impossible to foresee. In fact the form in which the Bill is drafted ought 
largely to disarm the opposition of those who might otherwise oppose 
it from the ratepayers’ point of view, because of the enormous expen- 
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diture it would entail on the county, were the whole cost of educa¬ 
tion plaoed on the county fund. 

According to the wording of the Bill “ the expenses of a council,” 
apart from the central grants, are to come out of the county fund or 
the borough fund or rate. No doubt we shall have ipore than one 
would-be village Hampden longing to refuse to pay “ school money ” 
on the plea that it is used in part to support denominational teaching. 
If, however, the education rate is merged in the general rate, such an 
one will find himself as helpless as the Imperial tax-payer who can¬ 
not make a deduction (say) from his income-tax for some payment in 
the nation’s expenditure of which he disapproves. It is true that 
separate educational accounts have to be kept, but even then it will 
probably be impossible to calculate the exact percentage received by 
the denominational schools for religious instruction. 

So far the Bill has had a good reception. Its appearance in Parlia¬ 
ment was welcomed not only by the Government's own supporters, but 
by the Irish members, anxious to see justice done to Catholic Schools. 
The Church have also signified their adhesion. The vast majority of 
the County Councils are favorable. The National Union of Teachers 
have decided to support it. The Liberal Party seem, so far, divided. 
The presence of the municipalist in their midst has hitherto paralysed 
collective action, though of course the majority of the rank and file are 
hot against the Bill. The most determined opposition will come from 
the Nonconformists, but it is very difficult at this stage to gauge the 
strength of their present crusade against the Bill. They certainly 
look like taking the field without their "Wesleyan brethren, hi ore- 
over most moderate people will probably admit that religious feeling 
does not run so high as it did thirty' years ago, when John Forster, 
who had originally intended that School Boards should assist Church 
Schools, was forced into adopting the makeshift plan of creating a 
stop-gap and supplementary form of Elementary Education. But at 
the very worst, supposing an outbreak of religious war fever occurs, or 
a shortage in the time of Parliament renders the passage of the 
present Bill impossible, it will still at least be necessary to renew the 
Coekerton Act. In that case the Government, for the sake of their 
own reputation, will probably prefer to pass the Higher Education 
portion. The present Bill, though not of the amorphous typo of its 
predecessors, is probably of 4 fee amoeba, and looks fissiporous enough 
to split up into two •parts—L Primary and-Higher. Or the dissecting- 
knife might be brought into play, land something like the disseverance 
of the Siamese twins he performed. The Primary would suocumb 
under the operation, but the Higher Education-section would survive. 

One sincerely trusts the Government will not be reduced to suoh 
sorry straits. It is rather to be hoped that, seeing the question of 
National Education well and seeing it whole, they will steadily keep 
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before them oertain general principles and refuse to allow the Bill to 
be swamped in a whirlpool of detailed criticism. Any keen mind, 
as it was well said the other day, in dealing not so much with what is 
probable as with what is humanly possible, can propound not only 
the riddles of Samson, but also whole families of conundrums. We 
cannot guard 'against every conceivable contingency, but we can find 
out what contingencies are reasonably likely, and confine our efforts 
to providing for these. Above all, not only the probability of such 
contingencies, but also the harm they may entail, should always be 
calculated. Many a grievance, when pricked, assumes insignificant 
dimensions. Here and there some loss may be caused by the Bill, 
but no reform is an unmixed blessing. The old saying that you 
cannot make omelets without breaking eggs still holds good. But 
the real question for or against the Bill rests on whether the balance 
of advantages its adoption will produce outweigh the disadvantages. 
Here we seem to be on firm ground. The abatement of the religious 
question, the complete redintegration of the Church Schools in the 
national system, the consolidation of all forms of education under 
one authority, the power of dealing with the thing as a whole in each 
administrative area, the possibility thus afforded of rendering the 
schools more efficient, and of bringing them into closer rapport with 
the needs of the district and with one another; the opportunity of 
providing thereby a more perfect scheme for the “ lad of pairts ” to 
rise from the primary school to the university, and, lastly, the chance 
of making the aim qf our schools more intelligible to the masses, so 
that the term “ the people’s schools ” shall no longer have sole refer¬ 
ence to the Elementary Schools, but also to the Secondary and 
ultimately to the Universities—those most necessary intellectual 
workshops of modern Democracy—all these advantages are brought 
immeasurably nearer within our grasp by the present Bill, which, if 
it succeeds ip passing the ordeal that all Bills have to pass, bids fair 
to become onr Educational Act of Settlement.. 

Ci.ovdksi.ey Brer eton. 
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Is what I am about to write I am assuming that Clause a of the 
Bill and all Consequential phrasing will be struck out by the Govern¬ 
ment. This clause permits the Local Education Authorities, about 
to be created, to decline to take over the oontrol of Public Elementary 
Education. It is said that Mr. Chamberlain insisted upon making 
the Elementary School part of the Bill permissive because of his 
disinclination to support rate-aided denominational religious instruc¬ 
tion. This may very well be true. I remember the programme of 
the once famous Birmingham Education League at the time when 
Mr. Chamberlain was chairman of its executive. The main plunk 
in that programme was this, that “ all schools aided by local rates 
shall be smseetarian.’’ Of course the present Bill is on lines entirely 
different; hence the “ adoptive ” way out. But although the Bill 
has only been before the country a few weeks, opinion is practically 
unanimous that either the permissive feature of the Bill or the Bill 
itself must go to the wall. As the latter means the close of Mr. 
Balfour’s leadership of the House (he can scarcely face another 
educational fiasco), I am assuming, as I say, that it will he mode 
compulsory for the Local Authorities—if and when they are created— 
to take over Primary as well as Higher Education. 

Now what is the first thing this Bill does ? ‘ It seeks to set up in 
each locality an Education Authority capable of controlling all grades 
of schools within the area. If this could be achieved on right lines a 
tremendous educational reform would have been effected. For what 
are the facts in respect of the local government of Public Education 
in England and Wales at the present time. In the first place we 
find, covering the whole of the country, irresponsible groups of 
managers of Voluntary Schools. There are 14,359 of these little 
private boards of management Nominally they must consist of at 
least three persons in each case. Actually they consist very often of 
“the one-man manager," the vicar of the parish in which the 
Voluntary School is situated. Then, during the last thirty yean, 
there have sprung up publio Local Authorities for Elementary 
Education, viz., the School Boards. At present there are School 
Boards in fifty-five of the sixty-thne County Boroughs; in about 
half the non-County Boroughs and Urban Districts; and in about 
half the rural parishes of the country. Then again, for the last 
fourteen years the Municipal Authorities have alto been engaged in 
educational work. They have been more or less actively engaged in 
the work of developing Technical and Secondary Education. What 
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axe the direct results of all this hotch-potch of local government P 
The first is the waste of a large amount of public money in the 
unnecessary and extravagant duplication of administrative machinery. 
Let me give one instance only: each locality could furnish similar 
stupidities. .The London Sohool Board oontrols six Industrial8choola 
having an Enrolment of 1,020 pupils. This work calls for the creation 
of a Committee of seventeen Board Members who meet fortnightly 
at the Board Offioes on the Victoria Embankment. It calls further 
for the up-keep of an effective and fairly expensive official “ estab¬ 
lishment ” at the Board offioes. Whilst all this is going on the 
London County Counoil has two precisely similar institutions under 
its charge with an enrolment of 420 pupils. Here, again, there is a 
Standing Committee (of fifteen members) and a permanent official 
establishment at the County Hall, Spring Gardens. Obviously either 
of these Committees could admirably supervise the work of these 
eight schools and their 1,440 pupils. Thus would the publio econo¬ 
mise on one Bet of establishment charges. The sum saved taken by 
itself would be insignificant. But add together the administrative 
economies which might similarly be effected all over the country and 
see the result! This “ One-Authority ” scheme would therefore 
economise ou administrative expenditures. 

It would do more. At present there is much local irritation, 
between the larger School Boards especially and the Municipal 
Technical Instruction Committees oovering the same areas, respecting 
disputed functions and territories. There is also some little 
educational overlapping—though the amount of this has been grossly 
exaggerated by obscurantist partisans. The “ One-Authority ” scheme 
would change all this. But it would do still more. It would 
secure that “ linkage ” of schools without which the educational 
ladder must ever remain largely a delusion to most of the children of 
the poorer artisans. At present, the lad of parts who is of humble 
extraction goes to the Elementary School. If his schoolmaster, as is 
usually the oase, will put himself to a lot of unrequited trouble, the 
boy may be especially trained to win an Exhibition at some school in 
some other part of the town, with a different atmosphere, a different 
curriculum, and under an entirely different body of managers. 
Unless somebody takes special pains with him and his parents, the 
difficulties in the way of his progress from one school to the other 
will be so great that he will miss the ohanoef and go out into the 
labour market. To-day there are potential Faradays cleaning bottles 
in brewery backyards; there are potential Hersohels soaring crows 
for the village farmer; there are potential Arkwrights scavenging 
the dust from the factory floor; there are potential Stephensons 
polishing up lamps in the railway shed; and there are potential 
Macaulays stuffing early newspapers into suburban letter-boxes. That 
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this is so means a greater loss to the nation than to the individual. 
A completely co-ordinated system of public education would mean a 
better chance for the humble genius. This better chance can only be 
secured when schools are linked together, their curricula fitting 
organically the one into the other. And these things can only be 
secured if all grades of public schools in each suitably sized area are 
placed under one and the same Local Authority. 

But how does the Government propose to give us this “ One 
Authority ” f It goes to the Municipal Council of every County 
and of every County Borough, and appoints that Council the 
educational authority for that area. In passing I may add that it 
offers autonomy in matters affecting Primary Education to the 
Council of any Borough with a population of over 10,000, or of an 
Urban District, with a population of over 20,000. This concession 
to the smaller urban areas is a result of the fight of 1890. If they 
had to be governed from the county centres they would probably 
bave “ jibbed ” again. The question is, will autonomy in Elemen¬ 
tary Education satisfy them, and how will they fare as to the pro¬ 
vision of Higher Education f And as to why 10,000 good souls are 
to have that autonomy in the Borough, which is to be denied the 
20,000 equally good souls in the Urban District, I am helplessly 
silent. Perhaps Mr. Balfour will explain. 

These Municipal Councils are not, after all, to act directly as 
the Education Authorities (“ except as respects the raising of a rate 
or borrowing money ”). They are each to elect an Education Com¬ 
mittee, “constituted in accordance with a scheme made by the 
Council and approved by the Board of Education.” Every scheme 
must provide— 

(«) For the selection and appointment by the Council of at least 
a majority of the Committee; and 
(A) For the appointment by the Council, on the nomination, where 
it appears desirable, of other bodies, of persons of experience 
in education, and of persons acquainted with the needs of the 
various kinds of schools in the area for which the Council acts. 

Thus it is seen that the Education Committee need not contain a 
single directly elected portion ! When the Government started out in 
1890 to “municipalise” the local control of Education—thus dis¬ 
establishing the ad hoc principle in educational local government— 
it laid it down definitely that a majority of the members of each 
Education Committee must be members of the Municipal Councils in each 
case. Even the abortive Education Bill of last year (on which the 
administrative machinery of the present Bill is framed) said, “ every 
such scheme shall provide that a majority of the members of the 
[ Education ] Committee shall be members of the Council And so it 
must be in this oase. If we are in for “ municipalisation ” let it be 
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genuine and not spurious. We cannot hand over the control of 
Puhlio Schools, primary and higher, to a committee of persons, not 
one of whom need be a person directly responsible to the people. 

In any case is the “ munioipalisation ” plan the best all round P 
The Government may tell us, and quite truly, that we have too many 
local authorities and too many elections. They will point to the 
creation in every county and county borough area oh one effective 
Municipal Authority working for all publio purposes,including educa¬ 
tion, through standing oommittees as the ideal upon which they have 
set their minds. Certain sceptical people like myself may have an 
uneasy feeling that this eager desire to hand Education over to the 
Municipal Councils is due, on the part of some members of the 
Government at any rate, to the hope that when given to bodies which 
have a hundred other things to do, it will be less actively prosecuted 
than when in the hands of authorities elected directly and exclusively 
for educational purposes. But I will not now stay to pursue the 
point. The question is, can the Government wipe out the School 
Boards and hand over their work to the Municipal Councils P So far 
as the small School Boards are concerned, they may go to-morrow, 
and few of us will shed a tear. But what of the School Boards in 
the great urban centres P For thirty-two years they have done a 
great work. They have pushed the cause of Education so thoroughly 
as to raise the level not only of their own schools but of the Voluntary 
Schools too. Can the Government wipe them out this Session P Its 
Bill says that—assuming that the permissive feature disappears— 
directly the Bill beoame law the Sohool Board and all its works 
“ shall be abolished! ” Will it ? 

But how are you to vindicate the principle of One Authority for 
all grades of schools if the great School Boards are to be perpetuated ? 
Obviously only by making them in a perfected form in each case that 
“ One Authority.” And here appears to'be a case in which, os I have 
often urged, the principle of local option might very well be applied. 
If the people of Bradford, for instance, say: “ We think our City 
Council has enough to do already, we think the control of our 
education of all grades a matter of sufficient importance to call for 
the continuance of our School Board in a perfected condition ” ; why 
should not their wishes be metP If, on the other band, the people of 
Nottingham say : “ We believe in one paramount Municipal Council, 
directing all the various branches of municipal jjotivity; we there¬ 
fore want to dispense with our Sohool Board, and give the control of 
all our publio eduoation to a Committee of our City Council ”; again, 
why not P It may be a counsel of despair. But unless something 
of this sort is adopted the Bill will only get through either after a 
terrific struggle or by the dropping altogether of its Primary School 
portions 
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Assuming, however, the establishment, one way or another, of these 
Local Education Authorities : What is to be their function P They 
are to finance and direct all the public education within their areas. 
The Voluntary Schools, the Board Schools, the Technical and 
Secondary Schools are to come under their control. As I have again 
and again urged, these “ Voluntary ” Schools represent perhaps the most 
acute feature ef the Education problem. They still accommodate three 
of the five and a-half millions of children attending the Primary 
Schools of England and Wales. Like the School Board Soboola, they 
get their financial support from Government grants and from what 
they can raise in the locality. But, unlike the Board Schools, they 
cannot draw upon the publio purse for their essential local inoome; 
they must depend for this upon the hand of charity. The result is 
this, that last year, while the Board and the Voluntary Schools got 
pretty much the same amount per child from the Central Exchequer, 
and while the Board Schools drew upon the local rates to the extent 
of 25s. 6d, a child, the Voluntary School people could only raise 6s. 5d. 
a child by way of local income. What is the immediate sequel P 
With very few exceptions indeed, the Voluntary Schools are in a hope¬ 
less condition. They are staffed mainly by juvenile and ill-qualified 
teachers; their classes are unteachably large ; their premises are old 
and dilapidated; their apparatus is meagre and primitive; and what 
certificated teachers there are in them are usually shamefully over¬ 
worked and scandalously underpaid. 

1 am very glad therefore that the Government has raised the question 
of maintaining these schools wholly from public sources. It is high 
time that we gave up the dangerous anachronism of maintaining in 
part the education of a majority of the working-class children of the 
country upon the proceeds of jumble sales and ping-pong tournaments. 
But this scheme will involve of course an absolutely new educa¬ 
tion rate in eight of the Cobnty Boroughs—in Preston, Stockport, 
Bury, Lincoln, Chester, Bournemouth, Wigan, and St. Helena The 
people of these towns have been very glib over their preference for 
these Denominational Schools, the continuance of whioh has meant the 
avoidance of a local rate. I hope they will be equally glib when 
they have to pay. It will mean an absolutely new rate also in 109 
non-County Boroughs and Urban Districts. It will mean a new rate 
over half the rural area of the oountry. I am waiting with amused 
expectation for the .comments of these devotees of denominationalum 
when they find that the denominationalism of the future will bo just 
as expensive as the undenominationalism of the past. I think their 
zeal for dogmatic religion will he overcast with lugubrious jeremiads 
as to the burden of the cost. 

I am glad, as I say, that the proposal to aid all publio Elementary 
Schools from public sources has been raised. As to the finanoe of the 
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Bill I need only say one other -word. For purposes of Higher 
Education the Authority is empowered to levy a rate up to 2d. in the 
pound. It may levy a higher rate if it can obtain the gramous per¬ 
mission of the Local Government Board. First of all, what is 
“ Higher ” Education ? All Secondary and Technical Education of 
course. But shore. According to the ruling of Hr. Cockerton on 
Saturday, Match 29,1901, it will have in future to mean all Pupil- 
teacher instruction; all Higher Grade instruction; and all work done 
for the training of Teaohers. In addition, according to Clause 18 of 
the Bill, it will have to mean also all Evening School Work, elemen¬ 
tary and advanced. All this to he done on the proceeds of a two¬ 
penny rate! The thing is grotesque of course. Why, in many a 
small district the proceeds of a twopenny rate will be gone before 
they can get the roof on a new Secondary School! But more may 
be raised if the Local Government Board agree. What, I should like 
to ask, has the Local Government Board to do with the amountof rate a 
locality cares to impose upon itself through its elected representatives ? 

Besides this absurd twopenny limit there are other stupid restric¬ 
tions which must go. The first is this, that in future a child cannot 
be kept in a public Elementary School after its fifteenth birthday. It 
is argued that this is a result of the Cookerton judgment. I deny 
that. The Cockerton judgment said nothing at all about age. What 
happened was this : Mr. Justice Wills, by way of obiter diclam, being 
asked the age of, what I may style, educational adolescence, suggested 
“ somewhere between 16 and 17.” It was not part of the judgment, 
and the matter was loot argued. I complain bitterly of the way this 
suggestion hod been fastened on, and a screw given to it to depress 
tiie opportunities of the education of children. If the artisan classes 
care to make the sacrifices involved in seuding their children to school 
beyond the normal age it should be the grateful duty of the State to 
give them every facility. The motto of the State should be that they 
who hunger fend thirst after Knowledge shall be filled and not Bent 
empty away, as this Bill at present proposes. Of oourse there will 
be the excuse that children over fifteen under the co-ordinated system 
now about to be introduced would proceed to a Secondary School. 
But I must point out that there are many rural areas and small urban 
districts in which there is and will be no Secondary School provision. 
Some of t he best Secondary Education in the world is given in the 
“ Secondary tops ” of the Primary Schools in the pillages of Scotland. 
I urge that there should be the same facilities here aa in Scotland. 
Under Lord Young’s Act of 1872, pupils can attend school in 
Scotland until eighteen and earn grants in aid from the State. They 
can attend school as long as they like after that, hut not earn grants. 
What is sauce for the 8ootoh gander ought to be sauce for the English 
goose. So much for the Elementary Day Schools. 
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In respect of Night Schools the situation is more acute. There 
were 500,000 night students in England and Wales last year. 
350,000 of whom were over fifteen. In Scotland there is no age 
limitation at all. We want here again the same thing as in Scotland. 
Clause 18 of the Bill provides: “ In this Act, and in the Elementary 
VJ'.ntUnn Acts, the expression ‘ elementary school ’ shall not include 
any school carried on as an evening sohool under the regulations of 
the Board of Education.” Now a great deal of the evening school 
work is purely elementary, and if we call it secondary and organise it 
as such, we shut out eighty per cent, of the pupils—those who have 
not had a proper opportunity in earlier days. 

Another important point is this, that in no case shall the standard 
of instruction in any district fall below the standard of the Whitehall 
Code of 1901. Let us look at the Bill again. Clause 6 provides : 
“ The Local Education Authority shall . . . have . . . the control 
of all secular instruction in public elementary schools.” And Clause 
8 (a) runs.: “ The managers of a school shall carry out auy directions 
of the Local Education Authority as to the secular instruction to be 
given in the school.” This leaves the secular instruction of the 
children of this country absolutely in the hands of the Local 
Authority. We cannot leave so vital a matter to the agricultural 
Local Authorities. I agree we must have elasticity aiul adapt¬ 
ability to local needs, hut there must be established a standard 
b?low which the localities cannot be permitted to fall. It is of 
vital and urgent importance therefore to insist that the Ixxal 
Authorities should adopt at least the standard of the Whitehall 
Code of 1901. 

So much for the secular education side of the Bill. There remains 
the question of religious instruction, a question which is quite certain 
in the public and Parliamentary discussions to overshadow all the 
other parts of the Bill put together. What are the present facts 
respecting religious instruction in the Elementary Schoolo t In all the 
Board Schools, with the exception of a very few indeed in which no 
religious instruction is permitted, the religious instruction is un¬ 
denominational. That is to say, it is strictly Biblical. Every 
morning the school opens with the assembly of all the pupils at 
Prayers. A Hymn is Bung and the head teacher reads a portion of 
the Bible. Then each class goes to its room, where for from thirty 
to forty-five minutqs a Bible lesson is given. This follows a carefully 
prepared syllabus, which prescribes not only lessons in the historical 
parts of the Bible, but also the committal to memory of selected 
portions of the Psalms, the Book of Proverbs, Christ’s teachings, and 
so on. Generally speaking nothing could exceed the devoutness and 
the religious value of these lessons, lessons which would oompare most 
favourably with the religious teaching in the public schools I feel 
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son. In the Voluntary Schools the teaching is all this, and in 
certain oases more. If the Voluntary School is attached to the 
Roman Catholic Church the religious teaching is of course in strict 
accordance with the special tenets of that Church. If it is connected 
with a Church of England, whose minister is not only “ high,” hut 
also pretty active, probably there will be a good deal of specific 
Church teaching added to the curriculum already sketched. But in 
the groat majority of cases I think I may safely say that even in 
the Church Schools the religious teaching varies very little from that 
of the Board School, except, of course, for the fact that the teaching 
of the Church Catechism is invariably added. In both Board and 
Voluntary Schools the pupil may be removed, under the “ Conscience 
Clause,” at the request of the parent, from the religious observances 
and daily lessons. 

Now the Government’s scheme is to leave all this just as it is. In 
the present Board Schools (hereafter to be styled Local Authority 
Schools) the instruction will be undenominational. In theJDenomin- 
ational Schools it will remain denominational even after they are 
rate-aided and publicly supervised. How long they are likely to 
retain their specific denominational character under a genuine system 
of public control I do not pretend to be able to say. Up to recent 
days Dr. Temple used to think it would be a very short time 
indeed. 

Of course difficulties at once arise. In 8,000 of the 10,000 
villages there is only one school and that a Church school. In the 
past, it is true, it* has been maintained from public sources—in 
some cases entirely so, in most cases almost entirely so. But the 
public aid has come from the Central Exchequer, and although the 
village Nonconformist has helped to find it the matter has not pre¬ 
sented itself to him in anything like an acute form. Now, however, 
you are to present to that self-same village Nonconformist a Demand 
Note for a fate in add of the Denominational School, the religious 
teaohing of which is exceedingly distasteful to him. Already, 
good law-abiding oitisen as he is, he is talking loudly of a “ New 
Rate Campaign ”—much to the astoniahment, no doubt, of the 
Government which appears in its way to have tried to meet him. 
For his especial benefit an entirely new and disastrously extravagant 
method of computing “ doficienoy ” of school places has been de¬ 
vised. In the past the provision of new school places has been 
determined solely upon the issue as to whether or not a sufficiency of 
school places already existed. In the future this method of deal¬ 
ing with the question will he swept away. Ere* when an nrerm of 
school places exists, if the parents of thirty children dislike the form of 
religious instruction given in the existing school, or schools, they can 
apply to the Local Authority to build a separate school, which will, of 
voi.. l.xxi. n.s. 3 
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course, be undenominational If the Local Authority refuse, they, or 
the religious body to which they belong, can build a school themselces, and 
immediately throw it upon the public purse for maintenance. Already 
the religious proposals of the Bill have, as I have said, created a 
most bitter and determined hostility in Nonconformist circles; and 
there can be no shadow of doubt that the proposal of idip aid to the 
Church schools will cause the Free Churches to leave no stone un¬ 
turned to secure a separate Bohool or schools in every village which 
is now supplied by the Church sohool only. This will mean a lot 
of small schools which oannot be properly organised, and the 
teachers of which will be seriously underpaid. (This question of the 
payment made to teachers might well, by the way, form a part of 
the supervisory functions of the Local Authority.) 

I do not desire to add one unnecessary word to this deplorable 
religious warfare. But, face to face with the fact that the proposal 
of the Government will create such a cloud of controversy as must 
obscure th? real issues, and may prevent the Bill from passing into 
law altogether, I venture to ask members on the Unionist side to 
consider whether or not we might come to a practicable compromise 
which would not involve the building of stupidly unnecessary 
microscopic schools. My proposal, broadly, would be that, in con¬ 
nection with the Undenominational schools, facilities, outside the 
school premises, should he offered for the instruction of children 
during the hour of religious instruction in the particular tenets of 
the Church to which their parents belong—if this exceptional treat¬ 
ment he desired. In the Denominational schools I would suggest 
the compromise that, since all Denominational instruction, except, of 
course, in the Roman Catholic schools, is very much more nearly 
Undenominational than is popularly supposed, the difficulty might 
be met by making the religious instruction in these schools frankly 
Undenominational on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
with the right to give catechetical and Church teaching on "Wed¬ 
nesday to the children of such parents as may have preferred a claim 
to the same. 

Here, again, my proposal is admittedly only a counsel of despair. 
But the passage of this Bill in its present form would only transmit 
the fight from Parliament to the localities; and the smaller the 
locality the keener, the more protracted, and the more bitterly per¬ 
sonal the fight. IJow long it would continue Heaven only knows. 
Surely the leaders of the various Churches might meet and exoogitate, 
and Urn Government might accept something on the lines of this 
suggestion. They could not possibly meet and devise a more hopeless 
scheme than that of the Bill itself. 


T. J. Maonamara. 



THE QUESTION OF GIBRALTAR 


What is the’exaot value of Gibraltar to England undqp modem oon- 
iitions and at this present time P The question Las been often debated 
of late, but not, ae I venture to think, exhaustively, folly reviewing 
all the points at issue. As yet no final verdict has been given upon 
a matter of profound and pressing national interest. It was my lot 
long ago to spend many years upon the Great Rock as a staff officer, 
admitted to the confidences and counsels of the chief authorities, and I 
gained in those days more or less intimate knowledge of the locality. 
Since then, quite recently indeed, I have revisited it and have been 
privileged to see and hear something of what has been in progress here 
some five or six years past. I propose therefore to examine the facts, 
to consider the pros and cons., and, briefly summarising the arguments, 
try to arrive at a conclusion as to the actual and potential uses of 
Gibraltar. 

It is essential to realise clearly, first, the purpose for which 
Gibraltar is supposed to serve, to-day. This is not alone, as will 
presently appear, to keep the flag flying over a stronghold tradi¬ 
tionally dear to us as a reoord of past prowess. To believe that 
Gibraltar is impregnable is a part of our national creed : to question 
it is, as Sir Frederick Bramwell said on a reoent occasion, akin to the 
crime of speaking disrespectfully of the equator. Many hope, not 
without reason perhaps, that the famous fortress will still succeed in 
keeping an enemy, or any combination of enemies, at bay; that the 
attentive care constantly devoted to its fortifications and their arma¬ 
ment will save it from a coup de main and enable it to prolong defence 
to the utmost possible limit. Much has been done and will be done 
in due oourse to strengthen and develop its powers of resistance. 
The whole character of the defenoe has been altered and another 
system adopted, stated briefly, and so far as may be permitted 
without revealing details, nowadays very strictly and very properly 
kept secret, the new scheme has been to abandon the Line Wall on the 
sea level and plaoe our batteries half way up the Rode or higher. 
The main line of defenoe now lies along the Upper Road, and on this 
and at all points of vantage guns of the newest* type and of the 
largest oalibre have been mounted—guns, breechloaders and howitzers, 
using great charges of high explosive* and throwing enormous pro¬ 
jectiles to a distance of eight and nine miles. The batteries have 
been erected in the very best positions, they are provided with every 
modem scientific appliance, and effioienoy is assured by the constant 
handling of and practice with the guns. The general armament 

3 i. 2 
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includes the necessary quick-firing guns to repel torpedo attack. 
The whole of the out-of-date ordnance in the upper galleries and the 
Lower Lines are being replaced by 9'2 guns, having the most important 
role, that of keeping down fire from the hills exactly opposite, a moat 
dangerous weapon of offenoe in an enemy s hands, of which more 
directly. . 

Gibraltar is well endowed by nature no less than by art judiciously 
applied for active and passive defence. Man for man, gun for gun, 
it should be able to oope with almost any exhibition of hostile force. 
It enjoys a peculiar advantage in its geological formation; this great, 
imposing, oolitio Bock, sitting so square and seemingly solid on the 
sea, is yet honeycombed with subterranean spaces: its mammoth 
caves are well known to visitors, and its galleries, constructed with so 
much skill during the great siege, have historical interest. Many 
more such natural bomb-proofs and casements might be easily and 
safely excavated. It is the especial character of the rock material 
that it will stand without lining or support when hollowed out, the 
process of which is simplified greatly by modem machinery. IVe 


have here facilities unrivalled and unlimited for affording protection 
to the garrison and the safe storage of war material and supplies of 
all sorts. The exposure of troops would be reduced to a minimum 
—the necessary service in the batteries and the general dutivs of 
fatigue. How far the non-combatants could be equally protected 
must be considered in connection with the whole question of the civil 
population on the Bock, ever a source of weakness, a fruitful cause 
probably of trouble and difficulty in the event of hostilities. Powers 
have now been conferred upon the Governor to remove or ex|*d all 
persons, including British subjects, at a time of great emergence, 
but such a step might not be feasible, and would certainly be opf/osed 
by the enemy if not carried out before investment. The presence of 
some 17,000 souls over and above the militant population must 
obviously produce incouvenienoe in food supply, especially as regards 
muHitimu de louche, which must perforce depend in u siege upon 
quantities stored beforehand and not necessarily easy of replenish¬ 
ment. Gibraltar cannot possibly be self-supporting in food and still 
ess in regard to water. Blockade might be counted upon at some 
and no remote date to interfere with the one, and the other, primil*lly 
dependent upon rainfall, is of course at the mercy of the weather 
These are points rfaking against the idea of impregnability, although 

eD ~ T “ to *• 1““ tion of ‘feW-for . siege 
would hardly be sufficiently prolonged that the besieged should 
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human life would probably decide the fate of Gibraltar before other 
adverse influences were brought to bear. 

The problem of successful resistance, following the ultimate appeal 
to arms, is not, however, that with which we are most immediately 
concerned. .The present value of Gibraltar is more as a naval station 
than an inviolable military f or t re s s ; it must be ^>le to answer 
demands that may be made upon it at any time by our war ships and 
mercantile marine, without involving a great and deadly struggle 
for its possession. What we need at Gibraltar, daily and constantly, 
is a secure haven, a safe port and place of refuge, as well as a basis 
and starting point tor naval operations. East and West, in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Atlantic. As a coaling station it is of inca lc u l able 
importance; it should be readily available and poss e ss ample facilities 
in docks, building yards, and arsenals, to which battleships can proceed 
to refit, repair, and for replenishment after an action and the damages 
incidental to collision with an enemy. Yet more, it should afford 
protection to convoys and commercial shipping, offering security 
under its gnus to unarmed vessels flying before cruisers. A principal, 
nuy a primary, desideratum in Gibraltar, is as a naval base. The 
proposition is sometimes advanced by naval experts that a “ fleet in 
being' 1 ' is its own base, that it is practically self-contained, carrying 
with it all it requires; but this is surely a mistake. Nothing that 
swims can well be called self-supporting, or is reasonably likely to 
prove so, fighting-ships least of all. It might he independent at. 
the outset and for .a certain time, hut that obviously is terminable. 
The ordinary wastage in coal for instance is enormous, the wear and 
tear, the deficiencies, the positive damages inflicted by stress of war 
and weather must eventually drive the beat-found fleet inevitably to 
laud. In nil these services, however, Gibraltar was deficient, it com¬ 
pletely foiled to provide for them, until a few yean ago. No steps 
were token t o remove the reproach that the fortress was altogether 
worthless as a naval base or coaling station. Hie imperative neces¬ 
sity for remedying defects and shortcomings so serious bad been 
urged strongly upon the Government agaiu and again. In 1884 a 
scientific military offioer, General Crease, C.B., who hmd been at 
great pains, propria mot a, to investigate the state of things on the 
spot, made a full report to the authorities and pointed out that 
Gibraltar possessed “ no protected harbour where ship* could anchor 
in safety from gun fire or torpedo attooks, no‘effective dockyard 
in which ships could lie after an action and be refitted, and no dock 
in which a ship could be placed for any uecesary repairs.” 1 The 
only coaling place for naval ships was alongside the New Mole, 
where no more than two oould he accommodated at one time, the 
whole supply on hand there was under S,000 tons, aud no reserve 

(I) Hot his ■iainhb paper on Cents sad Qibtaltar, read before the Soeiery of Art. 
u» April«. 1*03 
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could be utilised, for the ooal hulks at the north end of the Bay would 
certainly hare been destroyed. 

Nearly two yean passed before the warning thus plainly oon- 
veyed was taken to heart and the measure so constantly urged at last 
considered. About 1893-94 the principle was acoepttgl, and after 
the usual interchange of official ideas in many voluminous minutes 
a oertain plan of aotion was adopted. In 1895 the first move was 
made in the great scheme which is now approaching completion. It 
had been decided to undertake the construction of the great Admiralty 
works upon the west front of the Rock, at an estimated cost of some 
£5,000,000. In return for this very considerable expenditure we 
were to get a vast harbour with fine anchorage enclosed by molrs 
and breakwaters, three large graving-docks and slip-ways, extensive 
buildings to be nsed as workshops, storehouses, and administrative 
offices. Moreover there was to be wide reclamation from tlie sea, 
new retaining walls were to be erected, coaling sheds and wharf- 
walls buift, while continuous dredging operations were to be carried 
on for the deepening of the great harbour. Speaking more in detail, 
so that the extensive character of these new works may he better 
appreciated, we find that:— 


I. The sheltered anchorage is a mile and a-half in length and 
half a mile in breadth at the base; it is enclosed by three moles of 
concrete blocks with deep-water foundations. One is the prolon¬ 
gation of the “ Naval,” commonly oalled the New Mole, to the north¬ 
west, a total length of 3,500 feet; the second that of the Old Mole, 
the Devil’s Tongue as it was styled by the Spaniards, to a total 
lengtii of 2,790 feet to the west, while the third or •* intermediate 
breakwater " 1,500 feet long with two openings east and west, lies 
between the Mole# and completes the enclosure of an area of 30* 
acres, the bulk of which is between thirty to thirty-five feet deep. 
The depth of water alongside the inner line of the Npw Mole the 
intermediate breakwater, and the Old Mole is thirty-five feet. 

The ' ooahng facilities will be great at both the Old and New 
Mole; at4he former, five jetties will he built out 300 feet long and 
U ! JT*" 1, a ” d the P reciou * tool will he stored in them in 
Sew t NW M , C °? luJkB abandoned. The 
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the docks to the northward, at the foot of the old Lane Wall, by 
reclaiming the foreshore and filling it in as firm ground. Upon this 
the machine-shops and artificer*’ yards for the repair of ships, for 
torpedo-boat dips and boat cambers, are being erected by extending 
this new grqfind as far as Bagged Staff. 

I have stated these facts and figures with some particularity to 
show how comprehensive was this scheme and how seriously it waa 
undertaken. Yet ita wisdom is nowadays more than questioned. 
Indeed, it standi practically condemned in expert opinion, on the 
dear ground thht its uses have been already neutralised and vitiated 
by the latest scientific developments in warfare. When this first 
became suspected with a painful shock of surprise and dis¬ 
appointment, the Government boldly took the bull by the horns, 
resolved to look trouble in the face and hear the worst of it. 
The result was an investigation and a report which can leave 
no doubt in any unprejudiced mind that a sad ynd costly 
mistake had been made. The harbour, the docks, and the coaling 
station bad been designed and planted in the wrong place. The 
Committee, presided over by Admiral Sir Harry Raw-son, who was 
supported by a civil engineer, a distinguished soldier, also a military 
engineer, and Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, H.P., although charitably dis¬ 
posed to find oxouaes, was satisfied that the drawbacks of position 
were fatal, and that in wur the western harbour would he untenable. 
The arguments on which this adverse verdict was based are by this 
time pretty familiar to all. Every inch of the western facade of 
Gibraltar and all the new works arc known to be commanded 
by the surrounding country and exposed to the fire of the batteries 
that might be located thereon, to deadly, devastating fire, that is to 
say, in face of which nothing could live. Of this there can be no 
shadow of a doubt. The nearest point on the hills, the hills culmi¬ 
nating in the so-called “ Queen of Spain’s Chair," enfilades and 
takes in reverse the whole front of Gibraltar, as far as the New Mole, 
which is only throe and a-haif miles distant. The advantages of 
position are on the side of the enemy or assailant along the 
whole circumference of the Bay, from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantia, and nowhere are the sites for the emplacements of heavy 
guns tnore than 10,000 yards away. No great power of imagina¬ 
tion is required to conjure up the situation thqjt might face us if 
Spain's unending grievance at our occupation of her ancient territory 
led her to join with other Powers seemingly chivalrously desirous to 
help her, but fighting really for their own hands. 

The present value of Gibraltar, thus handicapped and hindered from 
performing its most probable, if not its principal functions, cannot he 
called great. It is impossible to regard its future usefulness under 
these undoubtedly advene conditions with much complacency, although 
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we shall of course meet any difficulties that may arise with customary 
courage and tenacity. Some orurnhs of comfort may be placed to the 
credit side. “ It is better to have a dock with risks than no dock 
at all,” said the Bawson Committee. There has been a definite gain, 
too, in the provision of an anchorage secure from torpedo attack, which 
is now claimed for the new work, and which was one of the chief aims 
in view when it was undertaken. The work has been carried through, 
- moreover, with greater despatch and more easily than any similar 
harbour on the eastern side, while the presence of the town, the 
Government establishments and the existing harbou* on the western 
no doubt materially facilitated progress. It has been presumed, too, 
that the anchorage would be reasonably secure in night time, although 
this seems rather fallacious when range of fire, accurate distances and 
correct aim can be fixed daring the daylight, hours for continued use at 
night. Last of all we must not forget that the attack to be anticipated 
would never be permitted to develop unopposed. The resistance offered 
by Gibraltar would scarcely be passive. The old stronghold is in a 
position to make reprisals of a very formidable character. It cannot 
lie imagined that the attack would come entirely as a surprise, a holt 
from the blue; that there would be no warning, no preliminaries, no 
overt and unmistakable acts foreshadowing bombardment. Great 
guns must be mounted on great works by great numbers working 
over a considerable space of time; secrecy could not be invariably 
obtained. There are screens no doubt of hills and hollows, but they 
could assuredly be probed and explored by our fire^ some proportion at 
least of the opposite country is in full view. It might be surely possible to 
forestall the intended mischief. Military science tells us that the 
best defence is u vigorous offensive. Gibraltar, with its present 
armament and with that which is certain to be added shortly, could 
bring a tremendous and overpowering fire to bear uj*n the would-be 
assailants. Under cover of our numerous and powerful guns retaliation 
of a more definite and conclusive kind might be attained. * Finally, the 
question has been raised very seriously whether, in the event of‘grave 
menace, Gibraltar would not best be defended by the occupation, forci bly 
if necessary, of the neighbouring territory which now threatens it. 

One way and another the last word has not yet. been said as to 
he probable effect of a hostile demonstration against the new 
harbour, yet the fact remains that it does not even approximately 
meet oar needs,'although it will sene for a time. At present 
during peace, it must confer very distinct advantoges upon the mer- 

Prosperity of Gibraltar; conversely, the western harbour and dock 
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were therefore imperatively required upon the eastern aide. This 
oonclueion wae arrived at after great deliberation and a careful 
examination of the relative security of each side of the Bock from land 
artillery fire, direct or indirect. In this the eastern is undoubtedly far 
superior; it dpes not enjoy complete immunity, but it is undoubtedly 
much more sheltered by the configuration of the ground,the great inter* 
vening mass of stone. This alone would justify the oonsfruction of this 
seoond harbour, and although an impression prevails that the Govern¬ 
ment has definitely abandoned the idea, this cannot be really the 
case. An experienced civil engineer is now constantly engaged in 
surveys and observations of the back of the Book with a view of 
collecting facts as regards the action of wind and waves in this un¬ 
doubtedly much exposed quarter. The locality does not greatly favour 
the enterprise; easterly gales, long prevailing, gain dangerous force in 
the vast stretch of the Mediterranean Sea, the hottom is shifting, very 
deep, and the foothold on shore very limited and precarious. Mr. 
Shiel, the engineer in question, is, however, satisfied, I believe, that 
no insuperable difficulties stand in the way of construction. like other 
great engineering achievements of modern times it would yield to 
an adequate expenditure of time and money. The scheme, now 
temporarily in abeyance, but surely not for long, contemplates the 
construction of a graving dock which would be completely protected 
from direct aimed fire, and almost entirely from indirect fire. This 
dock would be of length sufficient to accommodate our largest 
transports, of a depth to take the heaviest battleship at the maximum 
draft at which she could float after severe damage in action. The 
necessary workshops and storehouses would be provided in chambers 
absolutely safe from artillery fire, excavated in the reck, adjoining the 
tunnel that would connect the west and eastern sides. There would be 
three moles built, enclosing an area of 400 acres, two of them 
projecting from the shore would hi' 2.300 feet in length, but the third, 
the outer or sea mole, would be 0,600 feet long and 50 feet broad. 
This would have to withstand the wave- shocks produced by the strong 
“ Ijevautcr,” or east wind above mentioned, and upon its power 
to do this the whole value of the harbour would depend. Arrange¬ 
ments would provide for the coaling of ships in this eastern harbour 
at all. times, and the facilities thus afforded would obviously he 
of inestimable service during war. *• We attach the utmost importance 
to the construction of such a harbour and dock,*’ said the Bawaon 
Committee ; the outlay would no doubt be great, amounting to and 
prolwbly exceeding flve millions, and the time required for the 
completion of them would cover about ten yean. It is not easy to 
understand why a scheme so urgently recommended, and seemingly 
quite feasible, should he hung up and j«ostponed possibly to the Oreek 
Kalends. 
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There is no particular novelty in this question. ^ The ground has 
already been travelled over, although rather superficially .and with no 
vary lively appreciation of the tremendous issues involved. It u, 
indeed, of supreme national importance that the inherent defects in 
Gibraltar aa a naval base and place of arms should he^dearly recog¬ 
nised, and tlje remediea that are possible and believed to be effective 
should be at onoe applied. We have been plainly told that what baa 
been already attempted is inadequate; we know what the experts 
oonmder essential and recommend for execution at all costs and 
without delay. Even then, when all has been tried, liberally and 
ungrudgingly, the opinion is strongly held in some quarters that 
Gibraltar has lost much of its ancient prestige. It is impossible 
to leave the subject without considering views which deservo atten¬ 
tion, although they are for the most part counsels of perfection, 
visionaty schemes, far fetched, unattainable, beyond the range of 
practical politics. There are those who think that the first and chief 
value of Hie Bock is as a means of barter, a thing precious enough, but 
to others and from a sentimental point rather thnn to ourselves. We 
oould do very well without it, they say, if an adequate equivalent were 
offered us. Is there anything worth taking in exchange ? Three 
several suggestions have been made, and it is well to discuss the rela¬ 
tive merits of each, leaving on one side for the moment the obvious 
diplomatic difficulties that interpose, and the very plausible strategic 
objections that can be raised to the surrender of Gibraltar to other 
hands: primarily, of course, to its original owners, but not certainly 
and necessarily to be retained by them. 

The first proposal must be taken in connection with a policy thut 
does not at present find much favour, that of abandoning the 
Mediterranean, the arguments for which rest upon the weakness of 
adventuring our fleet in an inland sea where it might have to face an 
overwhelming combination of the nations on its seaboard. In such 
an event we should be deprived by force of that trails route to the 
East which imposes such burdens, and whi-h. according to iliis school, 
we would more wisely let go of onr own accord. That any evacua¬ 
tion or abdication of our position in the Mediterranean would he 
tolerated by the nation can hardly he believed. It, at least, is not 
approved by the Government at this present time; the converse is 
certainly true or we should not hear of the strengthening of the fleet 
in those waters, of he so eager to correct alleged deficiencies in stores 
and reserves of coal. Yet there is a second, and assomethink greater, 
safer, and more open route to the East, to the Cape. India and far 
Cathay that along our ocean communications by the Atlantic and 
Panflc. Under this aspect the Canaries are of inestimable value to a 
World-Wide Empire such as cure. It has Wn said, very oogently,' 
(1) (W Fomioim.t Krviw. v..t. Us. <wn\. p. lit. 
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“that the Port of Las Palmas and the fscililies afforded \tf &,*oA 
the land whioh surrounds it an of mow importance to 
than ten Gibraltars.” The writer (Captain Gambkr, R.N.), bsa s s 
this assertion on the certainty that it could he Tendered impregnable, 
that its undeniable fertility oould make it capable of supporting a 
large military and civil population, that safe aaohoragp exists in its 
harbour. Its uses an so obvious that they cannot be oontcatcd. 
Whether or not even if Spain were willing to negotiate as to the cession 
of tbe Canaries she would be permitted to do ao is another question. 

The second alternative for Gibraltar is Port Mahon, or more exactly 
the island of Minorca, one of the Balearic Islands, which has already 
been a British possession, and with an interesting history. The 
harbour of Port Mahon, the principal one of two, is securely situated, 
lying screened from all winds at the end of a deep narrow inlet at 
the south-east of the island. It is one of the fineet in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and sufficiently spacious to accommodate a large fleet, which 
oould he well protected by fortifications. As a naval base,'although 
naturally greatly inferior to Malta, it would be of undoubted value, 
but its position is such, midway between Marseilles and Algiers, that 
it does not in the least affect the question of tbe Straits of Gibraltar. 
It is quite beyond tbe region of influence, and in any exchange 
there would be no quid /rru quo as regards the entrance to the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The thirl is at once the boldest, the most notable, and tbe least 
possible of attainment It is tbe revival of an idea by no means novel 
nr unstudied, the barter of Gibraltar, tbe European stronghold, for 
the still imperfectly developed peninsula on the North African coast. 
Ceuta, according to competent authorities, escapee most of the evils 
inherent to the physical conditions of Gibraltar. It comprises a con¬ 
siderable territory with all the advantages of a fruitful soil that could 
be largely utilised in raising food, and offers an abundance of cover in 
the many ravines where the defenders oould lie concealed. Again, 
with the possession of neighbouring hills, and it is made altogether 
safe from landward attack. This landward front is one of gnat natural 
strength, and if properly fortified and armed, Ceuta could he rendered 
practically impugnable on that side. The place would be, of course, 
vulnerable from the sea, if th> assailants were masters of that element, 
but the ships attacking would be taken in reverse from tbe high land 
to the west and the ses-serriee guns on board enfiladed. Its facilitiee for 
defence are equalled by the convenience of tbe locality for the con¬ 
struct ion of a protected harbour, ample dooks,and other accommodation. 
A water acreage of 500 yards oould be obtained by the erection of 
a breakwater on tbe northern side of the Peninsula, a work the 
estimated cost of which is no more than three millions. The 
anchorage would be secure from torpedo attack, as it would enjoy 
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absolute immunity from landward fire; it is sheltered from winds at 
all quarters save the north and north-east, and the dreaded Levanter 
on this ooast has very muoh less weight and destructive energy 
than on the opposite side. There would be deep water in the harbour 
dose up to the shore, and coaling could be carried os at all times 
with ease. As a naval station and a commercial po^t Ceuta, when 
developed, would possess enormous advantages. “ With a good har¬ 
bour,” says General Crease, its chief champion,“ an excellent rite for 
a dockyard, with all the means of pushing trade, and so forming, 
without, any prejudice to its naval and militaiy position, a free com¬ 
mercial town. . . . with a friendly population in the country about, 
and a climate that leaves nothing to be desired, Ceuta is a port which, 
commanding the Straits even more effectively than Gibraltar, should 
rivet the attention of the Government of this country.” 

These words are quoted from the report made by the gallant 
General in 1884. It is only fair to the reputation of another 
prominent public servant to observe that the pregnant suggestion 
conveyed had been put forward in 186# by Sir John Drummond Ilav, 
at that time and long afterwards the British Minister at Tangier. It 
was the privilege of the present writer to have many opportunities of 
conversing with him on the subject and to hear his views from his 
own lips. That sagacious diplomatist foresaw that with the 
development of Morocco its ownership, or at least the possession 
of commanding influence with the Sultan's dominions, must 


some day become a burning question in European jxilitim. 
Sir John Hay strongly favoured the exAiange of Gibraltar 
for Ceuta because he felt it would give us that first flnu foot¬ 
hold on the Continent which would so easily and naturally lead 
to extension of territory and power. He was greatly ahead of his 
time in this far-seeing statesmanship, and the idea when ventilated 
in the public press was vociferously and indignantly scouted. It was 
repugnant to the feeling of the moment, and judged merely on the 
surface as a policy of scuttle, and with no solid arguments behind 
the project of retrocession dropped, still born. It has never been 
revived except as a topic for academic discussion, although its 
wisdom has since become clearly admitted, too late, unfortunately 
to admit of practical proof. The exchange might, ja-rh...*, have been 
effected at the time it was first mooted, at a date, that is to say. ante, 
cedent to the Franco-German war, when neither nation had so far 
considered the question of Morocco as to (arc to meddle with it or 
to anticipate the almost certain results of our presence in a peaceable 
option , Ceuta. There are tta. who Lr that o^our 
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THE REJECTION OF FAISTAFF . 1 

Of the two persons principally concerned in the rejecticnf of Falstaff, 
Henry, both &i Prince and as King, has received, on the whole, full 
justice from readers and critics. Falstaff, on the other hand, has 
been in one tespqft the most unfortunate of Shakespeare’s famous 
characters. All of them, in passing bom the mind of their creator 
into other minds, suffer ohauge; they tend to lose their harmony 
through the disproportionate attention bestowed on some one feature, 
or to lose their uniqueness by being conventionalised into types 
already familiar. But Falstaff was degraded by Shakespeare himself. 
The original character is to be found alive in the two parts of 
Henry IV., dead in Henry V., and nowhere else. But not very long 
after these plays were composed, Shakespeare wrote, and he after* 
wards revised, the piece called The Merry IFire* of Windeor. Perhaps 
hie company wanted a new play on a sudden, or, perhaps, as one 
would rather believe, the tradition may be true that Queen 
Elizabeth, delighted with the Falstaff scenes of Henry IV., expressed 
a wish to see the hero of them again, and to see him in love. Now it 
was no more possible for Shakespeare to show his own Falstaff in love 
than to turn twice two into five. But he could write in haste—the 
tradition says, in a* fortnight—a comedy or farce differing from 
all his other plays in this, that its scene is laid in English middle- 
class life, and that it is prosaic almost to the end. And among 
the character* he could introduce a disreputable fat old knight 
with attendants, and could coll them Falstaff, Bardolph, Pistol, and 
Nym. And he could represent this knight assailing, for commercial pur¬ 
poses, the virtue of two matrons, and in the event baffled, duped, treated 
like dirty linen, beaten, burnt, pricked, mocked, insulted, and, worst of 
all, repentant and didactic. It is horrible. It is almost enough to 
convince one that Shakespeare himself could sanction the parody of 
Ophelia in the T'c*> Xolde Hinemen. But it no more touches the real 
Falstaff, than Ophelia is degraded by that parody. To imagine the 
real Falstaff befooled like the Falstaff of the Merry Wtree is like 
imagining logo the gull of Roderigo, or Becky Sharp the dupe of 
Amelia Osborne. Before he had been served the least of these tricks 
he would have had his brains taken out and battered, and have given 
them to a dog for a New Year's gift. I quote the words of the 
impostor, for after all Shakespeare made him and gave to him a few 
sentences worthy of Falstaff himself. But they are only a few—one 

< 1} A livtur*' tWivt-rol at Oxford, Ufflvh 4, l»Oi. 
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side of a sheet of note-paper would contain them. And yet critics 
have solemnly debated at what period in his life Sir John endured 
the gibes of Master Ford, and whether we should put this comedy 
between the two parts of Henry IV., or between the Second Part and 
Henry V. And the Falstaff of the general reader, it js to be feared, 
is an impossible conglomerate of two diatinot oharadters, while the 
Falstaff of the mere playgoer is certainly much more like the 
impostor than the true man. 

The separation of these two has long ago been effected by criticism, 
and is insisted on in almost all competent estimates of the character 
of Falstaff. I do not propose to attempt a full acoount either of this 
character or of that of Prince Henry, but shall connect the remarks 
I hare to make on them with a question which does not appear to 
hare been satisfactorily discussed—the question of the rejection of 
Falstaff by the Prince on his accession to the throne. What do 
we feel, and what are we meant to feel, as wo witness this rejection 'f 
And what does our feeling imply as to the characters of Falstaff 
and the new King ? . 

Sir John, you remember, is in Gloucestershire, engaged in borrowing 
£1,000 from Justioe Shallow; and here Pistol, riding helter-skelter 
from London, brings him the great news that the old King is as (hud 
as nail in door, and Harry the Fifth is the man. Sir John, 
in wild excitement, taking any man's hones, rushes to Ixjudun and 
carries Shallow with him. for he longs to reward all his friends. We 
find him standing with his companions just outside Westminster 
Abbey in the crowd that is waiting for the KingVi come out after his 
coronation. He himself is stained with travel and has Lad no time to 
spend any of the £1,000 in buying new liveries for his men. But what 
of that? His baste only shows bis earnestness in affection, his 
devotion, how he thinks of nothing else but to see Henry, put* all 
affairs else in oblivion, as if there were nothing else to be done but to 
Bee him. There is a shout within the Abbey like the rfiaring of the 
sea, and a clangour of trumpets, and the doors open and the procession 
streams out. 


Fal. God save thy grace. King Hal! my rovai Hal! 
riHT. The heavens thee guard and keep, moat royal 
imp of lame ! 9 


Fal. God save thee, my sweet hoy » 

Kiso. My Lord Chief Justice, speak to that vain man. 

fL ^ r U M U 1 W y ,m *' u ‘ t •*“ y<"> I 

“ J° V8 , ! 1 “P«k to thee, my hsert' 

H«r oU m “ : WI *° prsver., 

How ill white hairs become a fool and juster! 

I have long dreasTd of such a kind of man 
Sosurfeit-swen'd, so old sad so pn>&lle . ’ 

Make less tty body hence, mow tty grace ; 
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Leave gormandising ; know the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men. 

Reply not to me with a fool-born jeet: 

Presume not that I am the thing I was ; 

For God doth know, so shall the world perceive. 

That I have turn’d away my former self; 

So trill I those that kept me company. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been. 

Approach me, and thou ahalt be as tliou wast, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots : 

Till then, I banish tbee, on pain of death. 

As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 

Not to come near our person by ten mile. 

For competence of life l will allow yon, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil: 

And, as we hear you do reform yourselves, 

We will, according to your strengths nnd qualities. 

Give you advancement, lie it your charge, my lord, 

To see per form’d the tenour of our wor»l. 

Set on. 

• 

The procession passes on, but Falstaff and his friends remain. He 
shows no resentment, lie comforts himself, or tries to comfort himself 
—first, with the thought that he has Shallow’s £1,000, and then, more 
seriously, I believe, with another thought. The King, he sees, must 
look thus to the world; hut he will he sent for in private when night 
comes, and will yet make the fortunes of his friends. But even as 
he speaks. Prince John and the Chief Justice return, and the Chief 
Justice says to his officers : 

** (to, arry Sir John Fatal*IT u» ib«? Fleet; 

Take all hi* company along wiili him." 

Falstaff breaks out : “ My lord, my lord," hut be is cut short and 
hurried away; and after a few words between the Prince and the 
Chief Justice, the scene closes and with it the drama. 

Wliat are our feelings during this scene ? They will answer to our 
feelings about Falstaff. If we have not keeuly enjoyed the Falstaff 
scenes of the two play 4. if we regard Sir John chiefly as an old repro¬ 
bate, not only a sensualist, a liar, and a coward, buta cruel and danger¬ 
ous ruffian, 1 suppbse we enjoy his discomfiture and consider that the 
King has behaved magnificently. But if we hare keenly enjoyed the 
Falstaff scenes, if we have enjoyed them as Shakespeare rarely meant 
them to he enjoyed, and if, accordingly, Falstaff is not to us solely or ‘ 
even chiefly a reprobate and ruffian, we feel, I think, daring the 
King's speech, a good deal of pain and sorno resentment, and when, 
without any further offence on Sir John’s part, the Chief Justice 
returns and sends him to prison we stare in astonishment. Theas 
1 believe, are, in greater or less degree, the feelings of most of 
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those who really enjoy the Falstaff scene. (I am aware that many 
readers do not). Nor are these feelings dimiiushed when we remember 
the end of the whole story, as we find it in Entry V., where we learn 
that Falstaff quickly died, and died, according to the testimony of 
penons not very sentimental, of a broken heart. Suppose this mere y 
to mean that he sank under the shame of his public dfcgmee, and it 
is pitiful enough: but the words of Mrs. Quickly, “The king has 
killed his heart"; of Xyrn, “The king hath run had humour* on the 
knight; that’s the even of it' ’; of Pistol, 

“ Nvra, lh<>u li««t upoke the right, • 

His heart is traded and corruliuraie," 


surely point to something more than wounded pride ; they point- to 
wounded affection, and remind us of Falstaff’a own answer to Prince 
Hal’s question, “ Sirrah, do I owe yon a thousand jsmttd ? ” “ A 
thousand pound, Hal ? a million: thy love is worth a million: thou 
owest me tliy love.” 

Now why did Shakesjieare end his play with a scone which, though 
undoubtedly striking, leaves an impression so unph-osatit 1 1 will 
venture to put aside without discussion the idea that he meant us 
throughout the two plays to regard Falstaff with disgust or itulignat ion. 
so that we naturally feel nothing but pleasure Bt his fall: for this 
idea implies that kiud of inability to understand .Shakes|>enre with 
which it is idle to argue. And there is another ami a much more 
ingenious suggestion which must equally be rejected as impossible. 
According to it, FaUtaff, having listened to tht- King’s speech, did 
uot seriously hope to be sent for by him in private; he fully realises! 
the situation at once, and was only making game of Shallow: and 
in his immediate turn upon Shallow when the King goes out, “ Master 
Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound,” we are meaut to see his 
humorous superiority to any rebuff, so that we end the play with 
the delightful feeling that Henry has done the right tiling, and yet 
Falstaff, in his outward overthrow, has still proved himself inwardly 
invincible. This suggestion conies front a critic- who understands 
Falstaff, and in the suggestion itself shows that he understands him. 
But it provides no solution, because it wholly ignores, and could not 
account for, that which follows tho short conversation with Shallow. 
Falstaff’s dismissal to the Fleet,end his subsequent death, prove h«y u nd 
doubt that his rejection was meant by Shakespeare to he taken aa a 
catastrophe which not even his humour could enable him to snnuouut. 

Moreover, these interpretations, even : f otherwise admissible, would 
still leave our problem only partly solved. For what troubles us ia not 
only the disappointment of Falstaff, it is the conduct of Henry. 
It was inevitable that on his secession he should separate himself 
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from Sir John, and we wish nothing else. It is satisfactory that 
Sir John should han a competence and the hope of promotion in the 
highly improbable ease of hit reforming himself. Ami if Henry mold 
not trust himself within ten milee of so fa s cin ati n g a companion, by 
all means le^hiin be banished that distanoe: we do not oom- 
plain. These arrangements would not have prevented \ satisfactory 
ending: the King oould have oommunioated his decision, and Falstaff 
could have acoepted it, in a private interview rich in humour and 
merely touched with pathos. But Shakespeare has so contrived 
matters that Henry oould not send a private warning to Falstaff even 
if he wished to, and in their public meeting Falstaff is made to behave 
in y> outrageous and infatuated a manner that great sternness on the 
King’s part was unavoidable. And the curious thing is that Shake¬ 
speare did not stop here. If this had been all we should have felt 
pain for Falstaff, but not, perhaps, resentment against Henry. But 
two things we do resent. Why, when this painful incident seems to 
be over, should the Chief Justice return and send Falstaff to* prison P 
Can this possibly be meant few an act of private vengeance on the 
part of the Chief Justioe, unknown to the King? No, for in that 
case Shakespeare would have shown at once that the King disap¬ 
proved and cancelled it. It must have been the King’s own act. 
This is one thing we resent; the other is the King’s sermon. He 
had a right to turn away his former self and his old companions with 
it, but be hsd no right to talk all of a sudden like a clergyman; and 
surely it was both ungenerous and insincere to speak of them aa his 
“ misleaders," as though in the days of East cheap and Gadahill be 
had been a weak and silly lad. We have seen his former self, and 
we know that it was nothing of the kind. He had shown himself, 
for all his follies, a very strong and independent young man, 
deliberately amusing himself among men over whom be had just aa 
much ascendency as he chose to exert. Nay, he amused hipiself not 
only among them, but at their expense. In his first soliloquy—the 
place we ought always to look to for the key to a Shakesperian 
character—he declaims that he associates with them in order that, 
when at some future time he shows his true character, he may be 
the more wondered at for his previous aberrations. You may think 
ho deceives himself here; you may believe that he frequented 
8ir John’s company out of delight in it and not merely with this cold¬ 
blooded design; hut at any rate he thought the defign was hie one 
motive. And, that being so, two results follow. He ought in honour 
long ago to have given Sir John clearly to understand that they must 
my good-bye on the day of his accession. And, having neglected to 
do this, he ought not to have lectured him as his misleader. It was 
not only ungenerous, it was dishonest. It looks dis agr ee a bly like an 
VOL, ucxi. n.s. 3 m 
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attempt to buy the praise of the respectable at the oostof honour and 
truth. And it succeeded. Henry alrnyi succeeded. 

You will see what I am suggesting for the moment as a solution 
of our problem. I am suggesting that our fault lies not in our 
resentment at Henry’s conduct, but in our surprise at it; that if 
we had T**ad his character truly in the light that Shakespeare 
gave us, we should have beau prepared for a display both of 
hardness and of policy at this point in his career. And 
although suggestion does not suffice to solve the problem 

before us, I am convinced that in itself it is true. ' Nor is it rendered 
at all improbable by the fact that Shakespeare has made Henry, on 
the whole, a fine and very attractive character, and that here, he 
makes no one express any disapprobation of the treatment of Falstaff; 
for in similar cases Shakespeare is constantly misunderstood. His 
readers expect him to mark in some distinct way his approval or 
disapproval of that which he represents; and henoe where they 
disapprove and he says nothing, they fancy that he does not disapprove, 
and they blame his indifference, like Dr. Johnson, or at the least are 
puzzled. But the truth is that he shows the fact and loaves the 
judgment to them. And again, when he makes us like a character 
we expect the character to have no faults that are not expressly 
pointed out, and when other faults appear we either ignore them or 
try to explain them away. This is one of our methods of con¬ 
ventionalising Shakespeare. We want the world’s population to be 
neatly divided into sheep and goats, and we want an angel by us to 
say, ‘‘ Look, that is a goat aud this is a sheep,” and we try to turn 
Shakespeare into this angel. His impartiality makes us uncomfort¬ 
able : we cannot bear to see him, like the sun, lighting up everything 
and judging nothing. And this is perhaps especially the case in his 
historical plays, where we are always trying to turn him into a 
partisan. He shows us that Iliohard II. was unworthy to be king, 
and we at once conclude that he thought Bolingbroke’s usurpation 
justified, whereas he shows merely, what under the conditions was 
bound to exist, an inextricable tangle of right and uuright. Or, 
Bolingbroke being evidently wronged, we suppose Boliugbruke’s 
statements to be true, and are quite surprised when Boliugbroke, 
after attaining his end through them, mentions casually on his death¬ 
bed that they were lies. Shakespeare makes ns admire Hotspur 
heartily, and so* when we tee Hotspur discusring with others how 
large his particular slice of his mother country is to be, we either fail 
to recognise the monstrosity of the proceeding, or, recognising it, 
, we complain that Shakespeare is inconsistent. Prince John breaks 
the last remains of rebellion by practising a detestable fraud on the 
rebels. We are against the rebels, and have heard high praise of 
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Prinoe John, bat we oannot help teeing that hie fraud is detestable, 
bo we eay indignantly to Shakespeare: “ Why, yoa told ua he was 
a eheep ”; whereas, in foot, if we had need our eyes we should have 
known beforehand that he was the breve, determined, loyal, oold- 
blooded, pitiless, unscrupulous son of a usurper whose throne is in 
danger. * 

To come, then, to Henry. Both as prince and king he is deservedly 
a favourite, and particularly so with English readers, being, as he 
is, perhaps, the most distinctively English of all Shakespeare’s men. 
In Henry V. he ii treated as a national hero. In this play he has 
lost much of the wit which in him seems to have depended on 
contact with Falstaff, but he has also laid aside the most serious 
faults of his youth. He inspires in a high degree fear, enthusiasm, 
and affection; thanks to his beautiful modesty he has the eharm 
which is lacking to another mighty warrior, Coriolanus; his youthful 
escapades have giveu him an understanding of simple folk, and 
sympathy with them; ho is the author of the saying, “ There is 
some soul of gooduess in things evil ” ; and he is much more obviously 
religious than most of Shakespeare’s heroes. Having these and 
other fine qualities, and being without certain dangerous tendencies 
which mark the tragic heroes, he is, perhaps, the most efficient 
character drawn by Shakespeare, unless Ulysses, in Troitu* and 
CrfXKufo, is his equal. And so he has been described as Shakespeare’s 
ideal man of action; nay, it has even been declared that here for 
onoe Shakespeare plainly disclosed his own ethical creed and showed 
ub his ideal, not simply of a man of action, but of a man. (Hudson). 

But Henry is neither of these. The poet who drew Hamlet and 
Othello ean never have thought that even the ideal man of action 
would lack that light upon the brow whioh at once transfigures them 
and marks t heir doom. It is as eaBy to believe that, because the lunatic, 
the lover, and <ho poet are not far apart, Shakespeare would have 
ohosen never to have loved and sung. Even poor Timon, the most 
inefficient of the tragic heroes, has something in him that Henry never 
shows. Nor is it merely that his nature is limited: if we follow 
Shakespeare and look closely at Henry, we shall discover with the 
many fine traits a few leas pleasing. Henry IV. describee him as the 
noble image of his own youth; and, for all his superiority to his 
father, he is still his father’s son, the son of that J‘ rile politician, 
Bolingbroke,” as Hotspur calls him. Henry’s religion, for example, 
is genuine, it is rooted in his modesty; bat it is also superstitious— 
an attempt to buy off supernatural vengeance for Richard’s blood, 
and it is also in part polities!, like his father’s projected crusade. 
Just as he went to war ohiefly because, as his father told him, it was 
the way to keep factious nobles quiet and unite the nation, so when 

3x2 
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he adjures the Archbishop to satisfy him as to his right to the French 
throne, he knows quite well that the Arohbishop wont* the war 
because it will defer and perhaps prevent what he considers the 
spoliation of the Church. This same strain of policy is what Shake¬ 
speare marks in the first soliloquy in Henry IV., Where the prince 
describes hib riotous life as a mere scheme to win him glory later. It 
implies that readiness to use other people as means to his own ends, 
which is a conspicuous feature in his father; and it reminds us of his 
father’s plan of keeping himself out of the people’s sight while Richard 
was making himself cheap by his inoessant publio dppearanoes. And 
if I am not mistaken there is a further likeness. Henry is kindly 
and pleasant to every one as Prinoe, to every one deserving as Rung, 
and that not out of policy as with his father: but there is no sign in 
him of a strong affection for any one, suoh an affection as we recognise 
at a glanoe in Hamlet and Horatio, Brutus and Cassius, and roeny 
more. ,We do not find this in Henry V., not even in the noble 
address to Lord Scroop, and in Henry IV. we find, I think, a liking 
for Falstaff and Poins, but no more : there is no more, for instance, 
in his soliloquy over the supposed corpse of his fat Mend, and he never 
speaks of Falstaff to Poins with any affection. The truth is, that the 
members of the family of Henry IV. have love for one another, but 
they cannot spare love for any one outside their family, which stands 
firmly united, defending its royal position against attack and 
instinctively isolating itself from outside influence. 

Thus I would suggest that Henry’s conduct in his rejec tion of 
Falstaff is in perfect keeping with his character on its unpleasant 
side as well as on its finer; and that, so far as Henry is concerned, 
we ought not to feel surprise at it. And on this view we may even 
explain the strange incident of the Chief Justioe being sent back to 
order Falstaff to prison (for there is no sign of any such uncertainty 
in the text as might suggest an interpolation by. the players). 
Remembering his father’s words about Henry, “ Being incensed, 
he’s flint,” and remembering in Henry V. his ruthlessness about 
killing the prisoners when he is incensed, we may imagine that, after he 
had left Falstaff and was no longer influenced by the face of his old 
companion, he gave way to anger at the indecent familiarity which 
had provoked a compromising soene on the most oereinonial of 
occasions and ip the presence alike of oourt and crowd, and that he 
sent the Chief J ustioe bock to take vengeance. And this is consistent 
with the fact that in the next play we find Falstaff shortly afterwards 
not only freed from prison, but unmolested in his old haunt in 
Eastcheap, well within ten mileB of Henry’s person. His anger had 
soon passed, and he knew .that the requisite effect had been produced 
alike on Falstaff and on the world. 
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But all this, however true, will not solve our problem. It seems, 
on the oontrary, to increase its difficulty. For the natural conclusion 
is that Shakespeare intruded us to feel resentment against Henry. 
And yet that cannot be, for it implies that he meant the play to end 
disagreeably ; % ond no one who understands Shakespeare at all will 
consider that supposition far a moment credible. No, h^ must have 
meant the play to end pleasantly, although he made Henry act 
consistently. And hence it follows that he must have intended our 
sympathy with Falstaff to be so far weakened when the rejection- 
scene arrives that his discomfiture should be satisfactory to us ; 
that we should enjoy this sudden reverse of enormous hopes (a thing 
always ludicrous if sympathy is absent), that we should approve 
the moral judgment that falls on him, and so should pass 
lightly over that disclosure of unpleasant traits in the King’s 
character which Shakespeare was too true an artist to suppress. 
Thus our pain and resentment, if we feel them, are wrong, in 
the sense they do not answer to the dramatist’s intentidn. But 
it does not follow that they are wrong in a further sense. They may 
be right because the dramatist has missed what he aimed at. And 
this, though the dramatist was Shakespeare, is what I would suggest. 
In the Falstaff soenes he overshot his mark. He created so extra¬ 
ordinary a being, and fixed him so firmly on his intellectual throne, 
that when he sought to dethrone him he oould not. The moment 
mines when we are to look at Falstaff in a serious light, and the 
comic hero is to figurg as a baffled schemer; but we cannot make the 
required change, either in our attitude or in our sympathies. We 
wish Ileury a glorious reign and much joy of his crew of hypocritical 
politicians, lay and clerical; but our hearts go with Falstaff to the 
Fleet, or, if necessary, to Arthur’s bosom or wheresoever he is. 

In the remainder of the article I will try to make this view dear. 
And to this end we must go book to the Falstaff of the body of the 
two plays, the immortal Falstaff, a character almost purely humor¬ 
ous, and therefore no subject for moral judgments. I can but draw 
an outline, and miut he content in describing one aspect of the 
character to hold another in reserve. 

Up to a oertoin* point Falstaff is ludicrous in the same way as a 
good many other ohamotors, the distinction of Shakespeare’s creation 
being, so far, dnefly the abundance of ludicrous traits. Why we 
should laugh at a man with a huge belly and corresponding appe¬ 
tites ; at the inoonvenienoee he suffers on a hot day, or in playing 
the footpad, or when he falls down and there are no levers at hand 
to lift him up again ; at the incongruity of his unwieldy bulk and 
the nimblenees of his spirit, the infirmities of his age and his 
youthful lightness of heart; at the monstrosity of his lies and wiles. 
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ud the suddennea of their exposure end fttateetien} at the aim* 
met between hie reputation and his teal oharaotar, seen most 
absurdly when, at the men mention of hie name, a redoubted rebel 
surrenders to him—irAy, I say, we should laugh at these and many 
such things, this is no place to inquire; but unquestionably we do. 
Hen we haye them poured out in endless profusion and with that 
appearauoe of canless ease which is so fascinating in Shakespeare; and 
with the enjoyment of them I believe many readers stop. But while 
they an quite essential to the character, then is in it much more. 
For Bine things by themselves do not explain why, beside laugh¬ 
ing at Falstaff, we are made happy by him and laugh mth him. 
He is not, like Parolles, a mere object of mirth. n 

The main reason why he makes us so happy and puts us so entirely 
at our ease is that he himself is happy and entirely at his ease. 
“ Happy " is too weak a word; he is in Miss, and wo share Lis 
glory. Enjoyment—no fitful pleasure crossing a dull life, nor any 
vacant convulsive mirth—but a rich deep-toned chuckling enjoyment 
circulates continually through all his being. If you ask u/mt he en¬ 
joys, no doubt the answer is, in the first place, eating and drinking. 
taking his ease at his inn, and the company of other merry souls. Com¬ 
pared with these things, what we consider the graver interests of life 
are nothing to him. But then, while we are under his spell, we do 
not consider these graver interests; gravity is to us, at to him, infe ¬ 
rior to gravy ; and what he does enjoy be enjoys with such a 
luscious and good-humoured zest that we sympathise- and he makes 
us happy. And if any one objected, we should answer with Sir 
Toby Belch, *• Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, then- 
shall he no more cakes and ale '! ” 

But this, again, is far from all. Falstaff's case and enjoyment 
are not simply those of the happy man of apjwtite; they are those oi 
the humorist, and the humorist of genius. Instead of being comic 
to you and serious to himself, he is more ludicrous to himself than to 
you; and he makes himself out more ludicrous than he is, in order 
that be and others may laugh. I'riuce H&l never made such sport of 
Falstaff’s person as be himself did. It is he who says that his skin 
hangs about him like an old lady’s loose gown, and that he walks 
before his page like a sow that hath o’erwhelmed all her litter but 
one. And he jests at himself when he is alone just as much as when 
others are by. It is the same with hia appetites. The direct enjoy¬ 
ment they bring him is scarcely so great as the enjoyment id 
laughing at this enjoyment; and for all his addiction to sack you 
never see him for an instant with a brain dulled by it, or a temper 
turned solemn, silly, quarrelsome, or pious. The virtue it instils into 
him, of filling his brain with nimble, fiery, and dniartshle shapes- 
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this, sad lot humorous attitude toward* it, free him, in a anti 
from slavery to it; and it ii fiusfretdom, and no aseret kmgingtar 
better filing* (thaw who attribute each a longing to hail asa 4t 
astray), that make* hi* enjoyment contagion* and parent* onr ajf**- 
pathy with it ^rom being disturbed. 

The bli** V freedom gained in bnmonr i* the ewenoe of ItUaft 
Hi* humour i* not directed only or chiefly against obfloui absurdi¬ 
ties ; he ie the enemy of everything that would interfere with hie 
ease, and therefore of everything serious, and especially of everything 
respectable and amoral. For these things impose limit* and obliga¬ 
tions, and make us the subjects of old father antic the law, and the 
moral imperative, and our station and its duties, and conscience, and 
refutation, and other people’s opinions, and all sorts of nuisances. I 
say he is therefore their enemy; hut I do him wrong ; to say that 
he is their enemy implies that he regards them as serious and recog¬ 
uises their power, but in truth he refuses to recognise them at all. 
They are to him absurd; and to reduce a thing ad abaurdum is to 
reduce it to nothing and to walk about free and rejoicing. This is what 
Palstaff does with all the would-be serious things of life, sometimes 
only by his words, sometimes by his actions too. He will make 
truth appear absurd by solemn statements, which he utters with 
perfect gravity and which he expects nobody to believe; and honour, 
by demonstrating that it cannot set a leg, and that neither the living 
nor the dead tan possess it; aud law, by evading all the attacks of ita 
highest representative and almost forcing him to laugh at his own 
defeat; and patriotism, by filling his pockets with the bribes offered 
by comiietent soldiers who want to escape service, while he takes in 
their stead the halt and maimed and the gaol-birds; and duty, by 
showing how he labours in his rooation—of thieving ; and courage, 
alike by mocking at his own capture of Colvile and gravely claiming 
to have killed Hotspur; and war, by offering the Prince his bottle 
of sack when*he is asked for a sword ; and religion, by amusing himself 
with remorse at odd times when he has nothing else to do; and the fear 
of death, by mainta'iiing perfectly untouched, in the face of imminent 
peril and even while he feel* the fear of death, the very same power 
of dissolving it in persiflage that he shows when he sits at ease in his 
iun. These are the wonderful achievements which he perform*, not 
with the diseontent of a cynic, but with the gaiety of a boy. And, 
therefore, we praise him, we land him, for he offend* none but the 
virtuous, and denies that life is real or life is earnest, sad deliver* us 
from the oppression of such nightmares and lilt* us into the atmos¬ 
phere of perfect freedom. 

No one in the play understands Falstaff fully, any more than 
Hamlet was understood by the persona round him. They are 
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both men of genius. Mrs. Quiokly and Bardolph we his tleveo, 
but they know not why. “ Well, hue thee well,” any* the 
hostess whom he has pillaged and forgiven; “ I have known thee 
these twenty-nine yean, oome peas-cod time, but an honester and 
truer-hearted man—well, fare thee well.” Poins anjl the Prinoe 
delight in him; they get him into corners for the pleashre of seeing 
him escape ifi ways they oannot imagine; but they often take him 
much too seriously. Poins, for installoe, rarely sees, the l'rinoe does 
not always see, what moralising critics never see, that when Falstaff 
speaks ill of a oompanion behind his back, or writes to the l’rinoe 
that Poins spreads it abroad that the Prince is to marry his sister, he 
knows quite well that what he says will be repeated, or rather, 
perhaps, is absolutely indifferent whether it be repeated or nbt, 
being certain that it can only give him an opportunity for humour. 
It is the same with his lying, and almost the same with his cowardice, 
the two main vices laid to his charge even by sympathetic critics. 
Falstaff is .neither a liar nor a coward in the usual sense, like the typical 
cowardly boaster of comedy. He tells his lies either for their own 
humour, or on purpose to get himself into a difficulty. lie rarely 
expects to be believed, perhaps never. He abandons a statement or 
oontradicts it the moment it is made. There is scarcely more intent 
in his lying than in the humorous exaggerations which he pours out 
m soliloquy just as much as when others are by. Poiusand the Prinoe 
understand this in part. You see them waiting eagerly to convict him, 
not that they may really put him to shame, but in order to enjoy the 
greater lie that will swallow up the lets. But their sense of humour 
lags behind his. Even the Prince seems to take as half-grave Falstaff'g 
sudden transition from remorse to glee at the idea of taking a purse 
and his request to his friend to bestride him if he should see him 
down in the battle. 


Agarn, the attack of the Prince and Poins on Falstaff and the 
other thieves on Oadshill is contrived, we know, with a‘view to the 
incomprehensible lies it will induce him to tell. But when, more 
thmi rising to the occasion, he turns two men in buckram into four, 
and then seven, and then nine, and then eleven, almost in a breath,' 
i believe they partly misunderstand his intention* and the great 
majority of his critics misunderstand it altogether. Shakespeare was 
“ -T™ 11 “ Preposterous to suppose that a man 

8 mteU '« enoe wouU gross, palpable, open lies 

with thesenous intention to deceive, or forget that, if it wiu too,lark 

w 0W “ h “ d ’ he COaU hMdl y 188 «*"* three mis- 
begotten toave. were weanng Kendal green. No doubt, if he had 

wen believed, he would have been hugely tickled at it but he no 
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Hotspur. Yet he is supposed to be serious even then. Such inter¬ 
pretations are really destructive of Shakespeare’s whole conception; 
and of those who adopt them one might ask this oat of some twenty 
similar questions :—When Falstaff, in the men in buckram soone, 
begins by casing twice at short intervals for sank, and then a little 
later calls for more and says, “lima rogue if 1 drank to-day,” 
and the Prince answers,' “ O villain, thy lips are scardb wiped since 
thou drunk’st last,” do they think that that lie was meant to deceive f 
And if not, why do they take it for granted that the others were P 
I suppose they consider that Falstaff was in earnest when, wanting to 
get twenty-two yards of satin on trust from Master Dombledon, the 
silk-mercer, he offered Bardolph as security; or when he said to the 
Cffief Justice about Mrs. Quickly, who accused him of breaking his 
promise to marry her, “ My lord, this is a poor mad soul, and she 
says up aud down the town that her eldest son is like you ”; or 
when he explained his enormous bulk by saying, “ A plague of sigh¬ 
ing and grief ! It blows a man up like a bladder ”; cm when he 
accounted for his voice being cracked by saying that he had “ lost it 
with singing of anthems ” ; or even when he sold his soul on Qood- 
Friday to the devil for a cup of Madeira and a cold capon’s leg. 
Falstaff’s lies about Hotspur and the men in buckram do not essen¬ 
tially differ from these statements. There is nothing serious in any 
of them except the refusal to take anything seriously. 

This is also the explanation of FalstafTs cowardice, a subject on 
which I can say little that was not said a hundred and thirty years ago 
in Maurice Morganu’s essay; but as that essay is so little known a few 
words may be in place. That Falstaff sometimes behaves in what we 
should generally call a cowardly way is certain, but that does not show 
that he was a coward; and if we mean by a oo ward a person who feels 
painful fear in the presouce of danger, and yields to that fear in spite 
of his better feelings and convictions, then I confidently my that 
Falstaff was*no coward. The stock bully and boaster is one, but not 
Falstaff. It is perfectly dear in the first place that, though he had 
unfortunately a reputation for stabbing and caring not what misehief 
he did if his weapon were out, he had not a reputation tar oowardice. 
Shallow remembered him five-and-fifty years ago breaking Soogan’s 
head at the court-gate when he was a crack not thus high; and 
Shallow knew him later a good back - swordsman. Then we lose 
sight of him till about twenty years after, when his association with 
Bardolph began ; aud that association implies that by the time he was 
thirty-five or forty he had sunk into the mode of life we witnem in 
the plays. Yet, even as we see him there, he remains a person of 
consideration in the army. Twelve captains hurry about London 
searching for him. He is present at the Council of War in the 
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King’s teat at Shrewsbury, where the only other persons are the 
King, the two prinoes, a nobleman and Sir Walter Blunt. The 
messenger who brings the false report of the battle to Northumber¬ 
land mentions, as one of the important incidents, the death of 
Sir John Falstafi. Colvile, expressly described as a famous rebel, 
surrenders to him as soon as he hears his name. And if fiis own wish 
that his name*were not so terrible to the enemy, and his own boast of 
his European reputation, are not evidence of the first rank, they must 
not be entirely ignored in presenoe of these other facts. W’liat do 
these facts mean P Does Shakespeare put them /ill in with no 
purpose at all, or in defiance of his own intentions ? It is not credible. 

And when, in the second place, we look at Fulstaff’s actions, 
what do we find ? He boldly confronted Colvile, he was quite 
ready to fight with him, however pleased that Colvile, like a 
kind fellow, gave himself away. When lie saw Henry and Hotspur 
fighting, instead of making off in a panic, he stayed to tukc his 
chance if" Hotspur Bhould be the victor. He /<•</ his 150 
ragamuffins where they were peppered, he did not scurf them. To 
draw upon Pistol and force him downstairs and wound him in the 
shoulder was no great feat, perhaps, but the stock coward would 
have shrunk from it. When the Sheriff came to the iun to arrest 
him for an offence whose penalty was death, and FaUtaff uus 
hidden behind tlie arras, he did not stand there quaking for fenr, lie 
immediately fell asleep and snored. When he stood in the battle 
meditating on what would happen if the weight of ( his puunch should 
be increased by that of a bullet, he cannot have been in a tremor of 
craven fear. He nrrrr shows such fear; and surely the man who, 
in danger of his life, xotiloquite* thus: “I like not such grinning 
honour as Sir Walter hath. Give me life : which if I can sure, so; 
if not, honour oomes unlooked-for, and there’s an end,” is not what 
we commonly call a coward. 

“ Well,” it will be answered, “ but he ran away on GUdshili; and 
when Douglas attacked him he fell down and shammed dead.” 
Tee, I am thankful to say, he did. For of course lie did 
not want to be dead. He wanted to live and bo merry. And 
as he had rednoed the idea of honour ad abtunlivu, had scarcely 
any self-respect, and only a respect for reputation as a means ,lo life, 
naturally he avoided death when he could do so without a ruinous loss 
of reputation, and<observe) with the satisfaction of playing a colossal 
practical joke. For that after all was his first object. If his one 
thought had been to avoid death he would not have faced Douglas 
at all, but would have run away as fast as his legs could carry 
him; and unless Douglas had been one of those exceptional Scotch¬ 
men who have no sense of humour be would never have thought of 
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pursuing so ridiculous an object as Falstaff running. So that be is 
aoourateljr described by Poins, who says to the Prince about Bardolph, 
Peto and Falstaff: “ For two of them, I know them to be as true- 
bred cowards as ever turned back; and for the third, if he fight longer 
than he sen reason. I’ll forswear arms.” It is exactly thus that, 
according to the original stage direction, Falstaff behaves when Henry 
and Poins attack him and the others. The rest run Sway at once; 
Falstaif, here as afterwards with Douglas, fights for a blow or two. 
but, finding himself deserted and outmatched, runs away also. Of 
course. He sae; no reason to stay. Any man who had risen superior 
to all serious motives would have run away. But it does not follow 
that he would run from p ar, or be, in the ordinary sense, a coward. 

I have tried, as well as I could in so short a space, to make clear the 
view 1 that the main source of our sympathetic delight in Falstaif is 
this humorous superiority to everything serious, and the freedom of 
soul enjoyed in it. But, of course, this is not the whole of his 
character. Shakespeare knew well enough that perfect •freedom is 
not to be gained in this manner; we are ourselves aware of it even 
while we are sympathising with Falstaff; and as soon as we regard 
him seriously it becomes obvious. His freedom is limited in two 
main ways. For one thing he cannot rid himself entirely of respect 
for all that he professes to ridioule. He shows a certain pride in his 
rank : unlike the Prince, he is haughty to the drawers, who call him a 
proud Jack, lie is not really quite indifferent to reputation. When 
the Chief Justice jiids him pay his debt to Mrs. Quickly for his repu¬ 
tation’s sake, I think he feels a twinge, though to be sure he proceeds 
to pay her by borrowing from her. He is also stung by any 
thoroughly serious imputation on his courage, and winoes at the 
recollection of his running away on Gadshill; he knows that his 
behaviour there certainly looked cowardly, and perhaps he remembers 
that he would not have behaved so once. It is, further, very significant 
that, for alf his dissolute talk, he has never yet allowed the Prince and 
Poins to *re him as they saw him afterwards with Doll Tearsheet; not, of 
course, that he has any moral shame in the matter, but he knows that in 
such a situation he, in his old age, must appear contemptible—not a 
humorist but a-mere object of mirth. And, finally, he has affection 
in him—affection, I think, for Poins and Bardolph; certainly for 
the Prinoe—and that is a thing which he cannot jest out of existence. 
Henoe, as the effeotof his rejection shows, he is not really invulnerable. 
And that in the second place, since he is in the flesh, Ids godlike free¬ 
dom has consequences and conditions; consequences, for there is 
something painfully wrong with his great toe; conditions, for he can- 

(1) 1 urn indebted here to Rutacher, Shukuptaii m minm hich*te» QUrarurydiUm 
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not eat and drink far ever without money, and he can find no remedy 
for tiiis consumption of the purse. As the Chief Justioe tells him, his 
means are very slender and his waste great; and his answer, “ I would it 
were otherwise; I would my means were greater and my waist 
slenderer,” though worth muoh money, brings none in. And so he is 
driven to evil deeds ; not only to cheating his tailor like a gentleman, 
but to fleecing'Justioe Shallow, and to highway robbery, and to cruel 
depredations on the poor woman whose affection be has secured. All 
this is perfectly consistent with the other side of his character, but by 
itself it makes an ugly picture. 

Tee, it makes an ugly picture when you look at it seriously. But 
then, surely, so long os the humorous atmosphere is preserved and the 
humorous attitude maintained, you do not look at it so. You no 
more regard Falstaff’s misdeeds morally than you do the much more 
atrocious misdeeds of Punch or Reynard the Fox. You do not 
exactly ignore them, but you attend only to their comic aspect 
This is the very spirit of comedy, and certainly of Shakespeare’s 
comic world, which is one of make-believe, not merely as his tragic 
world is, but in a further sense—a world in which gross improbabilities 
are accepted with a smile, and many things are welcomed as merely 
laughable which, regarded gravely, would excite anger and disgust. 
The intervention of a serious spirit breaks up such a world, and would 
destroy our pleasure in Falstaff's company. Accordingly through the 
greater part of these dramas Shakespeare carefully confines this spirit 
to the scenes of war and policy, and dismisses jt entirely in the 
humorous parts. Henoe, if Henry IV. had been a comedy like 
Ttce{flh Night , 1 am sure that he would no more have ended it with 
the painful disgrace of Falstaff than he ended Ttre/flh Night by dis¬ 
gracing Sir Toby Belch. 

But Henry IV. was to be in the main a historical play, and its 
chief hero Prince Henry. In the course of it his greater and finer 
qualities were to be gradually revealed, and it was to end with 
beautiful scenes of reconciliation and affection between his father and 
him, and a final emergence of the wild Prince as a just, wise, stern, 
and glorious King. Hence, no doubt, it seemed to Shakespeare tiiut 
Falstaff at last must be disgraced, and must therefore appear no 
longer as the invincible humorist, but as an object of ridicule and 
even of aversion. And probably also bis poet’s insight showed him 
that Henry, as he conceived him, uould behave harshly to Falstaff 
in order to impress the world, especially when his mind had been 
wrought to a high pitch by the scene with his dying father and the 
impression of his own solemn consecration to great duties. 

This conception was a natural and a fine one; and if the execution 
was not an entire success, it is yet full of interest. Shakespeare’s 
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purpose being to work a gradual change in our feelings towards 
FalstaS, and to tinge the humorous atmosphere more and more deeply 
with seriousness, you see him carrying out this purpose in the Second 
Part of Henry IV. Here he separates die Prince from FalstaS as 
much as he*ban, thus withdrawing him from FalstaB’s influence, and 
weakening in our minds the connection between the two. In the first 
Part we constantly see them together; in the Second Jit is a remark¬ 
able faot) only onee before the rejection. Further, in the scenes 
where Henry appears apart from FalstaS, we watoh him growing 
more and more.grave, and awakening more and more poetic interest; 
while FalstaS, though his humour scarcely flags to the end, exhibits 
more and more of his seamy side. This is nowhere turned to the 
full light in Part I.; but in Part II. we see him as the heartless 
destroyer of Mrs. Quickly, as a ruffian seriously defying the Chief 
Justice because his position as an officer on service gives him power 
to do wrong, as the pike preparing to snap up the poor old dace 
Shallow, and (this is the one scene where Henry and he tneet) as the 
worn-out lecher, not laughing at his servitude to the flesh but sunk in 
it. Finally, immediately before the rejection, the world where he is 
king is exposed in all its sordid criminality when we find Mrs. Quickly 
and Doll arrested for being concerned in the death of one man, if not 
more, beaten to death by their bullies; and the dangerousness of Fal¬ 
staS is emphasized in his last words as he hurries from Shallow’s 
house to London, words at first touched with humour but at bottom 
only too seriously .meant: “ Let us take any man’s horses ; the laws of 
England are at my commandment Happy are they which have been 
my friends, and woe unto my Lord Chief Justice.’' His dismissal to 
the Fleet by the Chief Justice is the dramatic vengeance for that 
threat. 

Yet all these excellent devices fail. They oauae us momentary 
ombarrosspient at times when repellent traits in FaletafFs character 
are disclosed; hut they fail to ohange our attitude of humour into 
one of seriousness, and our sympathy into repulsion. And they 
were bound to fail, because Shakespeare shrank from adding to them 
the one device which would have ensured tuooeea. If, as the Seoond 
Part of Jlenrfi IV. advanced, he had clouded over Falstaff’s humour 
so heavily that the man of genius turned into the FalstaS of the 
Merry fFiree, we should have witnessed his rejection without a pang. 
This Shakespeare was too much of an artist to Mo—though even in 
this way he did something; and without this device he oould not 
succeed. As I said, in the creation of FalstaS he ov erre a ched him¬ 
self. He was oaught up on the wind of his own genius, and carried 
so far that he oould not desoend to earth at the intended spot It is 
not a misfortune that happens to many authors, nor is it one we can 
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regret, for it costs os but a trifling inoonvenienoe in one soene, while 
we owe to it perhaps the greatest oomio character in literature. For 
it is in this character, and not in the judgment he brings upon 
Falstaff’s head, that Shakespeare asserts his supremacy. To show 
that Falstaff’s freedom of soul was in part illusory, and that the 
realities of lif^ refused to be oonjured away by his humour—this 
was what we might expect from Shakespeare’s unfailing sanity, but 
it was surely no remarkable achievement beyond the power of lesser 
men. The achievement was Falstafi himself and the conception of 
that freedom of soul, a freedom illusory only in part, and attainable 
only by a mind whioh had received from Shakespeare’s own that 
inexplicable touoh of infinity whioh he bestowed on Hamlet and 
Macbeth and Cleopatra, but denied to Henry the Fifth. 

A. C. Bkadi.ev. 
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“ In an ill-ordered State,” a great writer has observed, “ a 
multiplicity of laws is sure to exist.” The remark especially applies 
to the numerous attempts whibh have been made in the last twenty- 
one years to effect what have been called “ reforms ” in the Land system 
of Ireland. The great Irish Land Act of 1870—carried through 
Parliament by Mr. Gladstone—was not without grave and palpable 
infects; but, essentially, it was a statesmanlike measure; it skilfully 
reconciled the old and the new; it did not defy political science; in 
the fine language of Burke, “ it made reparation in the style of 
the building,” and “ showed a disposition to preserve and an ability 
to improve.” And as the Act was based on principles in the 
main sound, it has stood the infallible test of time; it has not been 
largely or repeatedly changed; many additions have not been made 
to it; it has not been so transformed that its author would not know 
his offspring. It has been otherwise with the legislation on the 
Irish Land which has been enacted since 1880. The famous Act of 
1881 effected a revolution in the Irish Land system, and was contra¬ 
dictory to that of eleven years before; it established the mode of 
tenure known as the “ Three P's ” in an exaggerated and pernicious 
form; it made th.q rate of rent determined by tribunals of the State, 
an expedient never known in civilised lands, and to be oompared only 
to the mediraval statutes which fixed the price of bread and the 
wages of labour. And as this Act carried out principles essentially 
false, set Political Economy and its teaching at naught, and, what¬ 
ever may be said, has done infinite mischief, so it has been enlarged, 
altered, and added to over and over again; shreds and patches have 
been tacked into the garment to oonceal the misshapen and faulty 
pattern; it is an unsightly structure, on bad foundations, propped 
up by incessant efforts to very little purpose. And so it has been 
with the evil Bystem falsely known as “ land Purchase.” Legislation 
here has been-active in the extreme; Act after Act has been passed 
to extend and amend it; but its vioes have continued, and have only 
been made worse. The Irish Land Bill of 1902—the latest of the 
many experiments of the last two decades—has* been introduced to 
deal again with the Irish Land system, and if possible to make it less 
objectionable than it is. It oontains administrative changes that may 
he of use, on the principles of legislation thoroughly unwise; it has 
provisions that may be of a certain value. But it does not even touoh 
the roots of the Irish Land Question; it does not set forth a tingle 
proposal that would effect a real reform in the Irish Land syitem > 
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it is a mere temporary, if a rather olever, makeshift. It is a little 
oook boat that, were it ever launched—and this ie in the highest 
degree improbable—would soon be swamped in the maelstrom of 
Irish agrarian troubles; it will never create a permanent settlement 
of the Irish Land. 

The Chief JSearetary for Ireland brought in the Bill; he properly 
confined himself to his immediate subject; he made a very able and 
lucid official speech. The measure deals with the Irish Land system 
on the side of occupation and on that of ownership, that is, in the 
relations of landlord and tenant, and under the policy of what is 
untruly nicknamed “ Land Purchase.” Taking the first and 
infinitely the most important subject, whatever mere theorists may 
imagine, Mr. Wyndham sadly complained that the Land Act of 
1881, which placed these relations on their present footing, and the 
different Acts which have been auxiliary to it have produced litiga¬ 
tion on an enormous scale, and have made the lands of Ireland cock¬ 
pits for endless lawsuits, provoking and encouraging a war of 
classes. Three hundred and thirty-six thousand applications to fix 
“ fair rents ” have been made; two hundred and forty-seven thou¬ 
sand seven hundred “ fair rents ” have been fixed; seventy-three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty appeals have been taken from 
these decisions: this colossal total is already on the increase. This, 
the Chief Secretary urges, is “ a melancholy state of affairs ”; the 
u machine is clogged,” and can hardly do its work; “ a burden is 
cast on Irish agriculture, which it cannot hear.” But it does not 
lie in the mouth of Mr. Wyndham, and still less in the months of 
his older colleagues, to condemn legislation and administration in 
which they have more than aoquiesced, and to which they have 
been, to a great extent, parties. When in Opposition they de¬ 
nounced Mr. Gladstone’s project of 1881, as not only pregnant with 
gross injustice—Lord Ashbourne, the present holder of the Great Seal 
in Ireland, declared that it would be a wiser and better course to out 
down Irish rents a fourth by a stroke of the pen—they predicted, 
as the event has proved, that the fixing “ fair rents ” would throw 
Ireland into a kind of litigious chaos. Sinoe 1881 they have been in 
offioe fourteen years; they are responsible for the state of the Irish 
Land system : why did they extend and aggravate the legislation, 
of which they professed to disapprove, so far at least as they were 
called Conservatives f The administration, again, of the Land Act 
of 1881, and of its supplements, through courts to which no parallel 
can be found, was soon perceived to be censurable in the highest 
degree; false principles were adopted, faulty methods pursued, 
especially in the province of appeals from “ fair rents.” All this was 
dragged into light, a few years ago, limitsd as the scope of the 
inquiry was, by a Commission which had Sir Edward Fry as its 
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bead. Why did a Unionist Government refuse an inquiry on the 
subject, persist in applying no real remedy, make petty palliatives 
that were almost worse than useless P The less Unionist statesmen 
say the better with respect to the mischief caused by the Act . of 
1881, and by its successors. They were partidpm criminis, at the 
very least ; they committed themselves to a bad polity, to stave 
off agitation and to save themselves trouble. As Burke indignantly 
wrote of another set of men, they have landed themselves in a pit- 
fall of their own making, and have not the slightest right to cry 
out :—“ The difficulties, which they rather have eluded than es¬ 
caped, meet them again in their course; they multiply and thicken 
on r them ; they were involved, through a labyrinth of confused 
detail, in an industry without limit and without direction; and, 
in conclusion, the whole of their work becomes vicious, feeble, and 
insecure.” 

On the side of the occupation of the Irish land, the Bill is a mere 
sample of legislation that must have but the smallest effect. Plain men, 
not the slaves of false theories, might have expected that the Ministry 
would have made a real effort to mitigate, if they could not remove, 
the evils flowing from the Act of 1881 and other Acts of the same 
nature; to lessen the gross wrong that has been done to the Irish 
landed gentry ; to allay the discontent pervading the farming class 
in Ireland ; to diminish the litigation and the demoralisation of the 
hut two decades. The means to accomplish these ends were not 
wanting, at least to^ certain extent; thoughtful men who understand 
Ireland and Irish land tenures, have long ago oome to the conclusion 
that the only effectual way to make the mischiefs of the existing 
system less, would be to commute into perpetual rents, or at least into 
rents continuing for a long space of time, the present “ fair rents ” 
which last only for fifteen years, and are then renewed, after inoessant 
lawsuits; here they follow the teaching of Burke, and of John Stuart 
Mill and, I am happy to add, of Mr. John Morley. This assuredly 
would not do complete justice, but, in a comparatively short time, and 
after a thorough inquiry, it would do away with the present detest¬ 
able system of fixing “ fair rents ”; it would get rid, if not at once, 
at least before long, of the ruinous and universal litigation which has 
been the oonsequenoe. The subject of compensating the Irish land¬ 
lords for the cruel injury they have suffered would remain; it is idle to 
deny their unquestionable right to this; the truth in tfiis matter could be 
only ascertained after, a careful investigation of the facts of the oase; 
Parliament, it is to be hoped will not be guilty of a gross breach of 
faith, of evil omen to property in the three kingdoms. But there is 
not a trace of a reform of this kind in the Bill, no doubt 
because the Government ding to the false idea that, through the policy 
of so-styled “ Land Purchase,” they will be able to abolish what they 
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null “ Dual Ownership,” and practically to extinguish the relation 
of lan dlord and tenant in Ireland. This expectation, however, is a 
mere chimera j they would be for an age in their graves before land* 
lords and tenants would oesse to exist; even “ Compulsory Purchase, ’ 
as the phrase is, would not effaoe Irish “ Landlordism, 1 V® it is called, 
in half'S-oentury; it would indeed only reproduce 11 Landlordism 
in the very worst form; and for the present at least they deprecate, nay 
denounce, this polioy. For those reasons the Bill is simply useless, in 
its most important part it makes hardly any change in the relations 
of Irish landlords and tenants. It contains a provision indeed that 
a tenant, who refuses to “ purchase ” his farm, shall remain under his 
existing rent, and shall not have a title to get another “ fair rent 
fixed. This has been condemned as iniquitous by noisy tenant 
advocates; but it is a proposal, which if by no means unfair, could not 
have much effect. The other changes in this province set forth in 
the Bill are a mere shifting of the administrative machinery for fixing 
“ fair rents ”; it is doubtful whether they would not be ratlior bad 
than good. 

The Bill, therefore, is a play with no Hamlet in it, as regards the 
occupation of the Irish Land, that is, in the relations of landlords 
and tenants. Malioe might hint that its authors had made up 
their minds to keep Irish landlords under the print forte tt ilurr of 
“ fair rents ” in order to compel them to part with their estates; it 
is more charitable to suppose, in Mr. Wyudliam’s language, that the 
object was “ to shift the burden off the rent fijauff leg. a “d 1° I' 11 * 
it on the purchasing leg,” that is, honestly to promote what is falsely 
known as “ Land Purchase.” This, no doubt, is the main purpose 
and end of the measure; a sinister intention, 1 assume, was no part 
of the design ; there was simply a fixed resolve jiersistently to larry 
out a policy the evils of which have only become too manifest. 
Just now, indeed, it is a little audacious, after making oveTy allow¬ 
ance for the tyranny of false theories, for the shibboleths of party, 
for the power of self-deception, to facilitate, by auy scheme whatever, 
the so-styled system of the " Purchase ” of the Irish Land. That 
system is no more one of “ Land Purchase,” in the true seuse of the 
word, than it is one of thimble-rigging, or of gambling in stocks on 
the Exchange. It bribes tenauta into the ownership of their farms, 
for they do not contribute a shilling of the price; it thou gives them 
the fee simple at*terminable annuities much lower than any con¬ 
ceivable rents. Them transactions, therefore, are profoundly im¬ 
moral ; and however well them so-named “ purchasers" have 
discharged their obligations to the State—I pass from a subject on 
which I could say a good deal to prove that this optimism is by no 
means a safe inference—they have not, as a general rule, become a 
body of loyal freeholders, or even of successful and progressive 
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farmers; and this is precisely what was to be expected: what is 
sound does not grow out of corruption. As their renders to the 
State, too, are much less than the lowest possible rents, these 
“ purchasers ” largely sublet, subdivide, and mortgage their lands; 
they are gradually reproducing the class of the onoe nearly extinct 
middlemen, the rapacious oppressors of a mass of rack-rented serfdom. 
These, however, striking and vicious as they are, are^iot the least 
evils of this absolutely ill-conceived system. The unwise and wholly 
unfair distinction between rent-paying tenants, an immense majo¬ 
rity, and “ purchasing " tenants, a small minority, not only cruelly 
handicaps and injures landlords, who seek to recover even th eir 
“ fair rents ” ; it fills the rent-paying tenants with just discontent, 
an<T gives them a real and legitimate grievance. Human creatures 
being what they are, will not tamely submit to being treated as if 
they were starvelings in one fold and a pampered flock in another. 
“ Land Purchase,” therefore, has called into being the demand, now 
being urged from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, for* what is 
called the “ Compulsory Purchase ” of all the rented lands of Ireland 
in order to effaoe a most unjust difference. But what does “ Com¬ 
pulsory Purchase” mean, and what from the nature of the ease 
would it lead to ? It would impose an enormous burden on the 
general taxpayer: it would create a type of ownership in Ireland 
for which her climate and her soil are unfit: it would annihilate the 
Irish luuded gentry, as a class, by a confiscation the worst that even 
Ireland has ever known. The Government, it is fair to say, has 
declared against this policy, but it directly promotes it by its scheme 
of “ Land Purchase ” ; indeed, but for its fear of the general tax¬ 
payer, I hove little doubt it would pronounce for “ Compulsory 
Purchase.” 

Twelve years ago, when “ Land Purchase ” was first set on foot 
on auything like an extensive scale, I foretold that, as a matter of 
course, it woidd create a widespread cry for “ Compulsory Purchase.” 
My forecast has been in all respects verified. A remarkable concrete 
instance has lately occurred of the pernicious operation of this bad 
agrarian nostrum. Some months ago, the great estate of Lord 
Billon, in Connaught, comprising many hundreds of tenant families 
and covering an area of many square miles, was transferred by what 
virtually was on aot of the Government to the occupiers in possession 
of the laud, under the system mendaciously called “»Land Purchase.” 
The occupiers, not “ purchasers ” in any truo sense of the term, were 
“rooked and dandled” into their farms, in the words of Burke, 
without advancing a penny, or making any effort of their own ; they 
wore then transformed into owners in fee, at “ purchase annuities ” 
a third leas than any “ bur rents,” and payable only for less than 
half a centur v. The hundreds of tenants on the neighbouring estates, 
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■till subject to rents, resented the distinction made against them, 
from the nature of the case; they oould not understand why they 
were to starve in the oold while their fellows were made to thrive in 
the warmth, one class in a land of Egypt, the other in a land of 
Goshen; they aooordingly made a demand on their tmdlords for a 
reduction of rent equal to that made by the “ purchase annuities.” 
The landlords naturally declined to be fleeced wholesale; the matter 
was taken up by the United Irish League; leaders eagerly came 
forward to guide the tenants. As the result there has been a 
determined strike against the payment of any rent whatever on the 
estates bordering on the “ purchased estate ” of Lord Dillon. “ The 
Land War in Connaught,” as is now its name, has continued for 
months; its consequences already have been of evil omen, they will 
probably beoome worse than this, nay, disastrous. I shall not dwell 
on the ruin in which the wronged landlords are involved, ruin caused 
by a transaction carried out by the State; but hundreds of judgments 
have been recovered against the defaulters ; in a certain number of 
instances rents have been paid by stealth, but as yet there is no sign 
that the strike is abating, and it is frightful to contemplate what may 
be the results, should the judgments be enforced by the process of 
the law. Nor is this all, or even nearly all; wherever “ Laud 
Purchase ” should be effected the movement will probably extend on 
its present lines; the “ Plan of Campaign ” may reappear on not a 
few Irish estates, and all this owing to a most unfortunate policy. 
The Government has properly made an attempt to put the disorder 
down where it has broken out in Connaught! It has prosecuted 
some of the tenants’ champions, but these prosecutions have been much 
criticised, and hitherto have had hardly any effect. In consequence 
of a distinction very difficult to understand the politicians, who first 
egged the defaulters on, have not been brought within the reach of 
the law; its penalties have fallen only on mere subordinate agents. 
And, in strange contrast to the apathy and remissness seen in other 
directions, these prosecutions were instituted with suoh little reflection 
and care that the gravest doubts as to their legality were raised. 
Although he was overruled by three of his colleagues, a batch of these 
was declared to be wholly illegal by Chief Baron Palles, far the 
ablest and the most fearless of the Irish judges. It might be insinu¬ 
ated, indeed, that all this raw haste was an effort at once to punish 
and to conceal the effects of a thoroughly bad policy. “ Touch a 
lawyer,” wrote Junius, “ touch but a cobweb in Westminster Hall 
and the exasperated spider rushes out to bite you.” May not political 
charlatans be in the same predicament ? 1 

The Ministry, however, have set their hearts on carrying out their 

(1) Since the above linen were written the Government lias xtrur-k a feeble blow at 
Irish lawlessness and disorder, at least throe yean too late. 
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polioy; as I have said, they still pin their'faith in “ Land Purchase,” 
as their predecessors fifty years ago pinned their faith in the Irish 
Enoumbered Estates Act, a cruel measure of spoliation, which, I 
rejoice to thi^k, I emphatically condemned when still fresh from 
Oxford. The main objeot of this Bill is, we have seen, to promote 
“ Land Purchase ” ; it might have Borne, hut not, I 'Believe, much 
effect; the primum mobile is, to a great extent, wanting. The 
measure, no doubt, proposes that landlords, who care to dispose of 
their estates, are to receive the price in cash, and not in “Land 
Stock,” now very low ; this would he a bonus of from six to seven 
per oent.; hut bad as the position of the Irish landed gentry is, and 
gloomy and threatening as are their prospects, this would not he 
largely a sufficient incentive. Many Irish landlords, indeed, took it 
into their heads that a much ampler inducement would be held out to 
them. They believed that they would he encouraged to sell their 
properties, or rather the remains that wore left to them, by the pay¬ 
ment of a capital sum, equal to three, four, or five years’ purchase 
above the current market value of the lands, the tenant “ purchasers ” 
only paying “ annuities ” at the existing rate, and that the Treasury 
would make up the difference. And, unquestionably, a speech of 
Mr. Wymlham at Belfast, if interpreted in a natural sense, appeared 
to make a promise of the kind ; and it has been asserted that the 
Bill, as it was originally drawn, had some generous provisions in this 
direction. I for one, however, was steadily soeptieal on the subject; 
I remember saying to a great Irish landlord, cocksure that a dole of 
this kind would be given, “The general taxpayer does not like 
bribing Irish tenants; do you imagine that he will stand bribing 
Irish landlords P You may put such ideas out of your head.” The 
Bill, as I anticipated, contains no bargain of this sort. It was prob¬ 
ably discovered that the House of Commons would never give its 
sanction; and thus what would have been a real motive to make 
many Irish landlords sell their lands, is not, and I am convinced 
will never be, forthcoming. Very possibly in this, as in many other 
instances, this body of men have been deoeived, nay betrayed; the 
confident hopes of a great number have, no doubt, been frustrated. 
But all this has happened over and over again: Irish landlords were 
gravely told that the Enoumbered Estates Act, through which estates 
were sold at less than half their value, would relieve them from debt, 
and do them good; they were informed that the Land Act of 1870 
was final; they were assured that the Land Act of 1881 would 
soaroely reduce rents, which have been out down about forty per 
oent.; what else could they expect on the present occasion P Treachery 
is consistent where its victims have no means of defenoe. 

I have condemned, from the outset, and shall always condemn the 
system of what is falsely named “ Land Purchase.” I am convinced it is 
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on immoral and bad policy,* certain to prove ruinous to the Irish landed 
gentry, even if not designed far this sinister purpose. The Ministry, 
however, persist in the experiment they have made, though'the con¬ 
sequences are staring them in the face; the Bill is ve^y ingeniously 
framed to help and to extend “ Land Purchase,” though its opera¬ 
tion, I belieVe, would disappoint its authors. It greatly improves, 
and even transforms, the machinery by which estates in Ireland may 
be transferred to their occupants; the process, beyond question, 
would be extremely simplified A landlord who, as the law now 
stands, wishes to part with his estate, has to make separate bargains 
with each of his tenants; he is obliged to produce strict proof of his 
title; he is embarrassed by innumerable difficulties, even when 'the 
estate has been “ purchased.” All this causes great expense, delay, 
and uncertainty; and when the transaction may Beem to be com¬ 
plete, it sometimes does not “go off” for different reasons. The 
Bill gets rid, or nearly so, of these obstacles, and undoubtedly, 
under the conditions it sets forth, the impediments to “Land 
Purchase ” would be largely removed. Instead of having to 
haggle with his tenants, a landlord is enabled to apply to the 
Land Commission for a transfer of his estate at a price it may 
deem just; and when the Land Commission has fixed the sum, 
and if three-fourths of the tenants consent, it would become ipso 
facto the owner of the lands. It is then empowered to resell the 
lands to the tenants; to make exchanges of holdings between 
tenants; to resell to the former proprietor his demesne or part of it; 
and to sell to companies whose object is to resell to tenants; and it 
is further empowered to purchase untenanted lands for the purpose 
of facilitating “ purchases ” by petty occupants. The Land Com¬ 
mission, too, is given special power for the sale and transfer of what 
are called “ congested estates.” A possession of six years is made 
primA facie proof of the landlord’s title; and great facilities are 
afforded for the distribution of the funds representing the lands 
among the persons who may have a right to them. This, of course, 
iB the merest outline of the scheme; its essence, it will be perceived, 
is to place the Land Commission, as soon as possible, in the stead of 
the former owner; the Land Commission, with this object in view, 
is given large powers to manage and administer estates. There can 
be no reasonableidoubt but that all taken together, these provisions 
would tend to accelerate and increase “ Land Purchase,” though, I 
repeat, their effects will not, I think, be far-reaching. The objection 
is evident, that, by the Bill, a Department of the State would be 
made a great landlord; but this, I believe, would have little real 
weight in the present instance. 

Mir. Wyndham has ruefully acknowledged that Irish landlords 
have of late been looking askanoe at the Ministerial nostrum. The 
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applications for “ Land Purchase ” have declined in number from 
eight to three thousand within four years. This falling off, no doubt 
is to be largely ascribed to the great and rapid depreciation of Irish 
“ Land Stock” ; but it is due also to another and mare permanent 
cause. MrJWyndham may rest assured that, shamefully as they 
have been treated, an immense majority of Irish landlords have no 
notion of parting with their estates; and this resolve is becoming 
more fixed as the effects of “ Land Purchase ” are being developed. 
The evidence of this is becoming apparent; they are being warned 
by Mr. T. W. Bussell that they had better not have their rents 
adjusted again; they are being told by Mr. T. M. Healy, and men 
of similar sweetness and light, that sooner or later they will be swept 
off the face of the earth. Even the baser Ministerial Press has not 
been without hints; a representative body of Irish landlords lately 
expressed a hope that the class would not sell their lands, except at a 
reasonably fair price ; for this counsel of prudenoe they were roundly 
denounced, so perverted is opinion in Ireland upon this subject. 
But I trust this deeply injured order of men will either eschew 
“ Land Purchase,” an expedient that will bring about their ruin, or 
will insist on getting what they can for their own; and it is a long 
lane that has no turning; dark as their prospects are, these may yet 
brighten. It is not desirable that this Bill should become law; it is 
constructed on principles essentially false; it all but avoids the 
principal part of the Irish Land Question; and if it might slightly 
extend “ Land Purchase,” it would only make what was bad worse. 

But the Land system of Ireland has been made a chaos: can nothing 
be done to place it on sounder foundations ? Much of the evil that 
has been effected is beyond recall; but partial and useful reform is 
yet possible. A Commission of the highest authority should be 
appointed, like the Devon Commission of 1843-44; this should investi¬ 
gate the Irish Land Question in all its bearings; should examine 
Irish agrarian legislation and administration since 1881; should 
consider the operation of the system of the three F’s, and especially 
the fixing of “ fair rent ”; and finally should review the whole policy of 
“ Land Purchase,” and expose the results which have Sowed from it. 
And I am convinced that such a tribunal would report that the 
quaokery with respect to the Irish Land, which has been let run riot 
during the last twenty years, must be changed, and in the long run 
abandoned; and that true reform can be only found in the improve¬ 
ment of the relations of landlord and tenant, as has long been the 
judgment of every thinker worthy of the name. 

Wim.iam O’Connor Morris. 
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The Budget Jends quite a peculiar interest to the discussion on 
Free Trade and Protection initiated by Dr. Crozier and Mr. J. A. 
Hobson in The Fortnightly Review for March. Though they 
anticipate the abandonment of Free Trade they do so for different 
and indeed contradictory reasons, and, disagreeing in their aims, they 
nevertheless agree in each seeking a short cut to financial or com¬ 
mensal prosperity and in neglecting the plain teaching of the evolu¬ 
tion of our industry and finances. Mr. Hobson is so terror stricken 
at the strength of the Protectionist forces that he seems to think 
gloomy vaticinations of evil to be preferable to a bold fight for 
financial wisdom, and yet the reoeption accorded to the new com 
duties should rouse him from his slough of despond. The defenders 
of the new taxation only venture to defend it as a return to the old 
registration duty, which it manifestly is not, since that duty of a 
Is. per quarter represented only a 2 per cent, impost when wheat 
was at 52s. a quarter, while with wheat at 26s. or 28s. the new duty 
of 3d. a hundredweight works out at a trifle over 4 per cent. Nor 
does it protect the farmer, whose profits on wheat will be largely 
counterbalanced by the additional prices he will have to pay for 
imported feeding-stuffs, while the smallness of .the duty will leave 
the advantages in favour of the foreign wheat grower practically 
unlessened. If the duty is borne by the millers or bakers they will 
hare no redeeming advantage to comfort themselves with except 
a sense of patriotic duty well performed. If, as seems more likely, 
they transfer it to the consumer the latter will have to pay a farthing 
or a halfpenny extra on the quartern loaf, that is to spy from two 
to four times the tax. This new food tax will leave the rich 
untouched and will fall severely on the poorest of the poor; even the 
incomes of the lower middle-class will be sensibly affected. It has 
every economic fault which a tax can have, and will be a standing 
warning against financial tinkering. ‘ 

There is undoubtedly a recrudescence of opinion in favour of 
protection, as the “ fair trade ” petitions from such places as Cardiff 
and Battersea show. Mr. Hobson laments, but at the same time 
facilitates the downfall of Free Trade by minimising the resources at 
our disposal and the public resolution to apply them for the public 
good. Yet there is every reason for confidence rather than despair. 
It is true that Free Trade has suffered from the discrediting of the 
general laissez-faire theory of which it formed part; it is true that it 
has suffered even more from rash prophecy and stupid advocacy-— 
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the official opposition of the Cobden Club to the abolition of sugar 
bounties shows how narrow is the intellectual basis of that body. For 
a reasoned defence of Free Trade we must turn to Friedrich List, the 
great advocate of protection, and learn how he held Free Trade to be 
the only poJmble policy for a highly organised mercantile country. 
The part whioh Society plays as a maker of values is nqjr recognised, 
and the graduation, though imperfect, of the income-tax and death 
duties implies the revolutionary doctrine that individual incomes-—or, 
at least, the surplus after a sufficient deduction for family maintenance 
—are held .subject to the demands of the State. There is no doubt 
that the national revenue, for local as well as oentral purposes, must 
be Jargely augmented in the near future to meet not only the enhanced 
cost of national defence, but also the establishment of an efficient 
system of education and the provision of new municipal and national 
services. In order to raise the necessary funds we must apply more 
closely and more extensively the principles already embodied in our 
tax-system before we think of returning to the practices of the 
Middle Agea By graduating and differentiating the inoome tax so 
as to relieve temporary inoomes and tax adequately high permanent 
incomes; by developing the death duties which to-day are compara¬ 
tively burdensome on small properties and unduly tender to bloated 
fortunes; by increasing the stamp duties on Stock Exchange trans¬ 
actions which are rather injurious than beneficial to the nation; by 
retaking the socially-created wealth which exists in urban site-values; 
by taxing heavily*the State-granted monopoly of publicans’ licenses 
—by these means and others a large revenue can be procured. 
Against each of these proposals stands arrayed a large mass of vested 
interests, but in support of them is a great mass of publie opinion, 
which, when the present necessity of maintaining an Imperial policy 
and letting all else go by the board passes away, will have a good 
deal to say about fitting the proper shoulders to public burdens. It 
is truly a sign of the times when taxation of site values finds advocates 
in the financial press. 

It may be that, as Mr. Hobson Bays, protection is on the line of 
least resistance; it is unquestionably on the line of least thought. To 
old-fashioned manufacturers or indolent financiers it may seem simple 
to “ clap on ” protective duties every here and there, the administrator 
knows well the difficulties. If those enamoured of protection would read 
the acoounts of the Australian tariff and its effects on business and on 
family expenditure, appearing from time to time in Commercial 
Intelligence, perhaps they might be shaken. Or if they would study 
the logical development of the new sugar duty from a single tax 
until it now includes twenty-four separate duties on different qualities 
of sugar, besides separate duties on forty-two other articles ranging 
from cattle food to obutney—or if they would oonsider the duties on 
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dried fruits and the circumstances under which apricots are plums or 
are not plums—perhaps the complexity of a comprehensive system 
of protective duties might stagger them. It may be, and doubtless 
is, politically desirable that there should be some indirect taxes whioh 
would reach every section of the people and interest them in public 
affairs, hat that is quite a different question. Such taxes should he 
few beyond the spirit duties and should fall on articles like tea 
or tobaooo, whioh do not form the raw material of other goods. 

It may sound paradoxical to say that Free Trade has never had a 
fair chance, hut it is nevertheless true. Strictly speaking it is only 
one part of trade polioy, that which concerns foreign exchange; 
actually it has been taken for the whole, and, hampered by individual¬ 
ism, with its paraphernalia of free competition, free contract and the 
reBt, it has become so discredited that we are in danger, as the 
Germans say, of “ pouring out the baby with the both.” What must 
be recognised is that in industry we have got beyond the stage of the 
individual and have reached that of the combination. Organisation 
is the necessary condition of success to-day; without it neither free 


trade nor protection is of any avail. Protection is not an unfailing 
specific; it has not prevented the United States from becoming 
wealthy, hut it has not added much to the industrial strength of 
France, while in Germany it has stimulated ruinous over-production. 
A high protective duty did not save the American tin-plate trade 
from being on the verge of bankruptcy in 1898; to-day the Unifed 
States Steel Corporation can face Free Trade in most of its products 
with equanimity, while protection is chiefly defended in the interests 
of its small competitors. Through syndicates or associations of 
manufacturers, aided by the co-operation of the Government in grant¬ 
ing preferential rates on the State railways, Germany has become a 
large exporter of iron and steel. The organised Danish farmers, also 
with Government assistance, have beaten the disorgaiysed English 
dairy farmers out of the field, and it is through organisation of co¬ 
operative creameries that the Irish butter trade is being raised from 
the low condition of a few years ago. It is only the want of an 
efficient collecting organisation which prevents us from getting our 
eggs at home, and presents a flourishing trade t6 Denmark and 
Normandy. Through organisation the American Match Trust 
brought die once mighty British firm of Bryant and May to its 
nees, and the truculent address of the American representative to 
e s areholilers of the latter firm revealed the penalty which awaits 
the neglect of modern methods. Too late in the day the Soots shale 
oil producers are talking of combining against the Standard Oil 
ompany , wiser in their generation the principal British tobacco 
manufacturers are presenting a united front to the invasion of the 
men can Tobaoco Trust. The iron trade, despite the mutterings of 
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conservative and once distinguished leaders, is aiming itseli -with the 
same weapon against “ the octopus ” from the States. Combination 
of talent, specialisation of function—these are the two watchwords of 
modern industry, and they cannot he observed by a trade composed 
of manufacturers each fighting for his own hand, regardless of the 
common weal. • 

The future of industry lies with the great combinations, and in 
that fact is the importance of Free Trade. Combinations, like indi¬ 
viduals, work primarily in their own interests. “ I don’t care two 
cents for your ethics,” said Mr. Havemeyer in expounding the prin¬ 
ciples of the Sugar Trust. Who can doubt that if we had a protec¬ 
tive tariff the British trusts, which have been suffering from declining 
trade and bad management, would have put up prices ? It was Free 
Trade which saved us from the extortion of the Salt Union; it is 
Free Trade which is gaining advocates every day in the United States 
as a remedy for the extortion of the Sugar Trust; it is the rapacity 
of the Sugar Cartel which is leading Germany to cease from protect¬ 
ing one of its chief industries. Free Trade keeps the door open for 
actual or potential competition, and safeguards the interests of con¬ 
sumers. 

What, then, should be our national policy if we intend to maintain 
our great industries P In the first place, Free Trade, and side by 
side with it efficiency in manufacture. “ Not protection, but organi¬ 
sation,” must be our motto. For some time to oome the task must 
lie chiefly with the manufacturers themselves, but there is still a 
great field opeu for State action. We may even doubt the boasted 
efficiency of protection in the case of infant industries; there are 
other and less wasteful means. The restoration of the West of 
Ireland fisheries by the Congested Districts Board, which not only 
provided the capital but arranged the transport and the marketing 
of the fish,, is an excellent case in point. The organisation of agri¬ 
culture by the Canadian Government is worthy of all praise. Under 
the system of State loans to sugar-refiners in Queensland, “ so well 
planned and apparently so well executed,” said a competent observer 
in 1899, “ the commercial contribution of Australia to the world’s 
supply has doubled since 1895-96.” For Britain, with its old- 
established industries, there ore tasks of prior necessity. Foremost 
of these is the establishment of a sufficient an^ efficient system of 
education, so that the famine of brains whioh lays waste our indus¬ 
tries from top to bottom may be stayed. Subtract from Germany’s 
trade what is due to its scientific training, and very little is left. 
Secondly, there must be a more equitable Bystem of patent laws to 
ensure the progressive improvement of processes. 

Next in order comes oversight of the means of transport. How 
much our continental competitors owe to assistance from their 
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railways has often been told; bow much British traders have 
suffered from preferential rates given by our railway companies to 
foreign traders is equally well known. It is only one of the crimes 
of our railway companies that they have played a greatfpart in the 
ruin of British agriculture; let any one who reads the reports of the 
meetings of the British Iron Trade Association, deny if he can that 
our railways are as much an incubus as an aid to our industry. Not 
only by excessive rates, but by insufficient facilities do they hinder 
commerce, and even in the simple matter of waggons the directors 
are only now learning the elementary truth that tO convey penny¬ 
worths in go-carts is not eoonomioal. The British Iron Trade 
Association in June, 1900, asked for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider the nationalisation of railways. And to 
nationalisation it must come if we wish to maintain the trade and 
commerce of the country. What has been said about railways 
applies equally to canals. Nor do our troubles cease when we turn 
to sea-transport, where shipping bounties and shipping rings impede 
our commerce. It is not proposed that counter-bounties should be 


granted, but that there should he a somewhat greater infusion of business 
methods into the practice both of the Government and of private 
firms. Take only one case. The German line running to Bast 
Africa receives an annual bounty of £67,500, and there is a constant 
service from Hamburg to Zanzibar and Delagoa Bay. There is also 
a similarly supported French service from Marseilles r;Vi Zanzibar to 
Reunion. A British trader in Zanzibar, desiring "to ship goods to 
Europe in British vessels must send them by a Bombay line to Aden, 
taking four days longer on the journey, and unload them there to 
await transport in another ship. Naturally, therefore, he sends them 
by the German line, while passengers go by the French boats. Now 
the British Consul at Zanzibar maintains that a direct British service 
would soon pay if, in addition to the mail contract, a gurrantee was 
given that all Government stores and all material for the Uganda 
railway would be sent by that line instead of by steamers specially 
chartered at considerable expense. In this way British trade would 
be fostered instead of German trade. With regard to shipping rings 
or conferences, rt is not denied that common rates of freight 
are necessary; what is objectionable is rates discriminating against 

t a ^ X ^° 1 t e f 8 ' one example, the difference between 

freights from Liverpool and New York to Shanghai in favour of the 
Americans is equivalent to four per cent, of the value of cotton 
dnlkng and while British trade has remained stationary American 
exports have gone up enormously. Publicity should be made a 
Ji ® ° f /!! 6 ^ all such agreements, and then, following the 
LtiTlsL* 1 Si CommiMioB > 11 akould be possible to examine 

“to 0a8M 0f **”“‘“1 »*« on the appeal of the\rader and rectify 
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injustice. At least, proper guarantees should he required from the 
subsidised mail lines. The Atlantic steamship combine is even more 
important. Though economies are pleaded as the oattse, the rise in 
freights and rates suggests rather a union of robber barons to plunder 
the travelled Nor does the extension of the empire of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan make the change more welcome; the situation sm acks too 
much of another Bryant and May surrender. And here protection 
is useless! 

From ships we turn to telegraph cables, where, as Sir Edward 
Sassoon has printed out, we are “ left to the arbitrary will of com¬ 
panies who do nbt hesitate to oombine against any innovation,” and 
where, as the same authority has shown, the only remedy lies in the 
acquisition of the undertakings by the State. Lastly, we can only 
refer to our consular service, where there is a totally unworked field 
in the utilisation of a properly-equipped and adequately-manned 
Btafi (which we have not at present) for commercial purposes. The 
day of the commercial traveller is past, the time of the commercial 
diplomatist is at hand, and those at least who have heard Mr. S. €r. 
Hobson’s lectures to the Fabian Society on this subject must recognise 
its vast possibilities. 

The course of State activity in the removal of the obstacles to 
commerce here sketched out is much more complex than the simple 
panacea of protection, but we must face the fact that our industrial 
constitution cannot be restored by dapping on a plaster in one place 
—everywhere it needs repair and support. Above all, the home 
market must be sfifengthened by removing the limitations of demand 
caused by the faulty distribution of incomes. An active home 
demand means an active industry and a brisk demand for raw 
materials, and, sinoe we must sell in order to buy, we shall main¬ 
tain an increased foreign trade through the 11 open door.” 

Hen uy "VST. Maokusty. 



NEW FORMS OF LOCOMOTION AND THEIR RESULTS. 

Fob centuries mankind has heen struggling to overcome the 
difficulties attendant upon locomotion. Rapid communications 
between the centres of population have always been an object oi 
study to every statesman, and it is not a bad test of a nation’s 
civilisation that we should judge by its means of communication, by 
the excellence of its roads, and generally by the freedom of aocess to 
and from every part of the oountry the degree of perfection attained. 
Until the beginning of this century the horse may be said to have 
represented the only form of fast locomotive force, and since the begin¬ 
ning of the world the speed of the horse has been taken as the measure 
of rapidity, and we have become accustomed to judge all questions of 
distances, and even of power, from this animal. The engines of the 
Atlantic liner of to-day or the latest development of locomotive force 
are measured in terms of “ horse ” power. Short distances have until 
quite recently been expressed in the formula “ an hour’s drive ” or 
“ twenty minutes to so and so.” 

It is only seventy years ago since the firBt railways were built in 
Great Britain, a period of time relatively insignificant, and in seventy 
years railways have already achieved a social revolution, altered the 
conditions of town and country life to an amazing degree, and 
entirely changed the methods of commerce. 

It is only natural that the public in general is slow to appreciate 
the great change now taking place, and the new methods by which 
they should compute distances. I must coin a word to express what 
is in everyone’s mind. “ Hourage ” not “ Mileage ” is the real test 
of distance. Already we see this alteration in the placarded adver¬ 
tisements of the railway companies, who tell you that such and such 
a place is only “ one hour from London,” not forty miles distant, or 
that you can go between the capital of two nations in seven and three- 
quarter hours, and leave out the exaot mileage, which, after all, is 
merely a geometric term. . 

If railway traffic has altered our habits, how much more effect will 
the advent of the motor-car have upon our modern life. In towns 
not only will our streets be cleaner, but they will oertainly be far 
quieter, and the effect upon where human beings must work and 
where they oan sleep, generally called the housing problem, may be 
little short of marvellous. 

At the present, as in the past, there is unreasoning fear of speed and 
a natural distrust of new machines of which the publio understand 
little and upon which they look as revolutionary and dangerous. 
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They most; be eduoated to know that want of proper control and 
not speed is the real source of danger. 

This fear of speed as speed is seen by the attitude of the Legisla¬ 
ture, now somewhat more favourable, and the rigid application of 
obsolete restrictions which were passed in the infancy of motor-car 
travelling, and which have long since ceased to be useful to the public, 
but which still remain harmful to the general progress of an 
important industry and are capable of being used as means of sense¬ 
less persecution. 

In no other capital but London would the omnibus, with its 
absurdly short wheel-base and its dangerously high oentre of gravity, 
have existed so long. The Local Authorities, as a rule, oppose the 
extension of electrio trams, and the railway companies, in their turn, 
as, perhaps, they are in duty bound to their shareholders, make the 
legislative progress of other forms of looomotion, to take for instance 
the Mono-rail and the underground tube, as difficult as possible. 

But after all it is only a question of time before the public is 
educated to the fact that 100 or 150 miles an hour may easily be 
possible with the use of rails, and, on the highways of the country, 
automobiles may be running at speeds which are occasionally indulged 
in by the pioneers who own the few high speed cars of to-day, but 
who have hitherto been looked upon by their fellow human beings as 
candidates for the county asylum or prison. And we must not shut 
our eyes to the fact that both in America and in France there is not 
the same unreasoning terror of speed. Whether you take the Calais 
to Paris train, whiclj averages nearly 60 miles an hour, or any of the 
fast trains of America, in railway practioe both countries beat us in 
the matter of speed, and that, too, with considerably heavier loads and 
over gradients equally severe. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the question of the motor¬ 
car industry, as the Board of Trade returns of the oars imported into 
this oovatxy from abroad show that we arc behindhand in the 
question of road looomotion. The proposal of a motor road would 
probably be looked upon with good-humoured oontempt by the 
general public, and it would probably raise a storm in London 
society if it were proposed to have an automobile or bicycle track 
specially built and exclusively kept in, say, Hyde Park, for the use of 
india-rubber self-propelled vehicles. Already the idea has been 
oarried out in Franoe, where, beyond the Arc de Triomphe in the 
Avenue de la Grande Arm£e, there are two tracks fur oyolists only, 
and the French Automobile Club is seriously considering whether 
they will not ask the Municipality to add a motor track, and thus 
leave to the horse and his unregenerate ways the monopoly of the 
existing high road. 

The Hon. Claude Hay, M.P., in his able paper in the National 
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Review for March, has shown how deplorable are the results of over¬ 
crowding, and how the question of aooommodation is one of urgent 
and vital importance to the health of the nation. 

There seem to be two schools of thought on the overcrowding pro¬ 
blem—one set of thinkers maintaining that the area of ‘ xmdon (I am 
talking now of residential London) is sufficiently large to accommo¬ 
date its present millions, and possibly even a larger number, if the 
houses upon the existing area were properly rebuilt and efficiently 
designed. This theory at first sight seems the easy solution, provided, 
of course, that either a private philanthropist or some public body, 
say the London County Council, were able to and would find the 
money. 

The other school of thought favours cheap and rapid transit and 
homes in suburban areas. But a moment’s consideration will show 
that the former idea is not so simple as it appears, and in the long 
run it is doubtful if there would be any advantage to national efficiency 
and national health. 

The Rowton houses and the Peabody buildings have proved 
eminently beneficial in their way for the poorer class of workers. But 
there is only a very restricted asphalte playground outside the 
buildings, not sufficient for the proper physical development of the 
younger generation. These systems also perpetuate the concentration 
of too many human beings in one mass together, when the sense of 
individuality is lost, and the lodger finds himself so small and 
insignificant a part of the vast and complex machine in which destiny 
has placed him that he resigns any attempt at public spirit, and will 
barely trouble to exercise his vote, whether for the County Council or 
Parliament. This I may oall the human warren system. Just as you 
can keep a great number of rabbits alive in an overcrowded warren, 
or on a pieoe of ground naturally far too small for their wants, by 
artificial feeding, artificial burrows, the liberal use of gas lime and 
other manures, so it is possible to treat human beings. 

Human life can be in a similar way preserved and even outwardly 
made to seem healthy in overcrowded town areas, chiefly by the use 
of Candy’s Fluid for your drains, free medical relief, compulsory 
inoculation and isolation, and other scientific aids. - But do not the 
warren rabbit and the town-bred human being alike, living in such an 
artificial state, degenerate and became in a generation or two of slighter 
build, and of a far less healthy and vigorous constitution than the 
oountry bumpkin or non-warren rabbit, who have lived under freer 
conditions of light and air, and have not been subject to the 
degenerating tendencies of huddled humanity or overcrowded spaoe t 

Nothing is so noticeable in the lesser-used streets of London then 
the children who are always playing in them; and to put it in 
another way, they are always incurring the danger of aooident 
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from pawing vehicles, a danger to themselves and a serums hindrance 
to fast traffic. I remember onoe having to pall np on my motor-car 
for a cricket match which was being played in the middle of on 
unused street in the west of London, by the children of the s a rrot u nd- 
ing houses. )' This isn’t a place to play cricket in,” said I. “ We 
ain’t got no other,” said the child of ten whom I wy addressing. 
The answer was true and not to be denied, for while grown-up life 
in a town is hygienically inferior to life where more space and air 
exist, to children it is camel, stunting to' their physical growth and 
ruinous to their morals. 

All these thoughts inevitably make ns see that it would be better 
that the workers should sleep and play in healthy surroundings at a 
distance from their work, without extra loss of time and quite possibly 
at a cheaper rate. 

The civilising effect of even a geranium pot in a window is some¬ 
thing, and a small garden is an elevating influence, betides the 
increased interest in public or parochial affairs possible ’in these 
smaller communities, but impossible in the overgrown town commu¬ 
nity. 

Some time ago Mr. Justice Grantham, in a letter written on this 
question, suggested that it is better that manufacturers and workers 
should be dose together, and the workshops mid the workers’ homes 
should both he in the country; hut this is not possible in many trades, 
which are necessarily oentrslised whether for the purpose of distribu¬ 
tion or collection. Jji all the great retail trades a diop in a central 
position is a necessity, if the business is to prosper. The worker in 
the centralised trades, travelling backwards and forwards, spending 
his nights in good air, would have a great advantage over the 
perpetual town dweller. His children would have better air, more 
room for physical devdopment, and the husband and wife morn home 
life—the foundation of a State’s future. There is, also, plenty of 
waste land within forty miles of London suitable for this purpose. 
Take for example a large portion of Essex, where new homes could 
be built on what is now unremunerative agricultural land. Only a 
new and quicker form of m ec h a nic a l locomotion is needed, and the 
houses will grow of themselves. 

Neither railways for the purposes of comparatively fast traffic, nor 
the present omnibus and tramoar services for dower traffio, satisfy the 
needs of the population of to-day. We want something cheaper and 
cleaner, more speedy and not less safe—and this oan only be achieved 
by the use of mechanically propelled traffic in some form or other. 

How do onr railways attempt to grapple with the problem P 
For example, the Sooth-Western, the Great Western and the 
Brighton lines are habitually overcrowded at certain times of day. 
Why have not these companies constructed long ago underground 

von. nxxi. ms. 8 0 
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tube* P Tbs South-Western Railway from Clapham Junction, or if 
necessary from a mine distant point, ought to have done so and 
linked this system with the present Waterloo and Oily Bailway. It 
would not matter to the ordinary traveller whether he changed into 
an eleotrio oar at Waterloo, or at Barlsfield, or ait Wandsworth. 
Tune, moregver, taken to get to hia destination would probably be 
materially shortened in the case of the two latter points. Instead of 
this, the railway company, as indeed nearly all similar companies, 
has confined itself to most expensive widening* between Waterloo 
Station and Clapham, which, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
have cost nearly £1,000,000 a mile between these two points, or 
more than double as much as the expense of an underground tabs. 

Take again the Great Eastern, with its tortuous and difficult 
approach to Liverpool Street, and with land and houses at prohibitive 
prices surrounding its terminus. A tube from, say, Tottenham or 
Stratford would have long ago relieved the present overcrowded mis, 
and be invaluable in tunes of fog or extra strain. 

All these tubes might he made to connect with the existing Metro¬ 
politan or Central London Bailway. I might also add ins tanc e s of 
similar want of foresight in the oases of the Great Western from 
Baling, the North-Western from Willesden, and other points. But 
all these railways continue to widen at enormous expense their above¬ 
ground tracks, and always after the traffic has outgrown its facilities, 
constant delay and an element of danger continually therefore being 
caused. In the case of Bailway Boards, ss with Omnibus Company 
Managers, mistaken ideas seem to have prevailed, and a hand-to- 
mouth policy has been the only one which has been aooepted by 
the proprietors. 

I look forward to the day when, with the help of the mono-rail, 
the motor road, the tube and the motor-car, the latter the most 
potent engine of social amelioration, it will be possible for the man 
working in, say, the Strand, to have his home in the Surrey hills, 
.and to be conveyed there and back in a tune not ex ponding twenty 
minutes. One may put the time limit at which it is possible to work 
in London and have a home in the country as an hour, and colonies 
of town-working folk cannot afford to live farther ^ nn tfiw. A 
study of the map of England shows that the homes of tha London 
workers are not in any case toon than an hour, and probably in most 
oases less in point of time from door to door. Bat supposing the 
present average train speed of 26 miles an hoar for each a service 
be doubled, and for longer distances, the mono-nil at 100 nrlitt 
per hoar takes you to Brightoa in half-un-hour, to Eastbourne 
in forty minutes, to Ascot in twenty minutes, and to places alightly 
over 100 miles from Lond o n, such as Bournemouth, in about an hour. 
It is then obvious that Bournemouth, for the —if* of argument, will 
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be where Brighton is to-day from point of time, and that in a leaser 
degree the worker who cannot afford to litre farther than, say, ‘Wim¬ 
bledon, Richmond, or Ealing, will then he able to Eve at double 
the distaaoe, attd probably pay a lower fan. 

But when Quicker means of travelling are proposed, whether by 
road or rail, there are at onoe protesting voices raised and the danger 
argument is brought forward with unceasing monotony. Every 
railway and motor-car expert knows that it is want of control and 
not speed that constitutes danger. To take two in standee—the goods 
train running at S3 miles an hour, with only brakes on the brake 
van and engine, is a far more dangerous factor on the railroad than 
the express train travelling at 70 miles an hour with its Weating- 
house or Smith vacuum brakes. The lumbering omnibus, which is 
not only liable to failure on the part of the horses, hut also to skid¬ 
ding, is more perilous to life than a 40 h.p. Panhard capable of 
something like at least eight times the speed. 

1 have often thought it very characteristic of the English nation, 
that on the footboards of oar omnibuses, and continually in front of 
the eyes of the driver, should be written “ Drive slowly ”—mark the 
word sloiehj, not carefully, or keep to the loft, or any similar in¬ 
struction in the direction of approaching your destination with the 
idea of speed and safety combined, but simply the dull, heavy, retro¬ 
grade motto, “ Drive slowly.” 

If anything were written on the front of the American tram-oars 
—but the temperament of the nation renders it unnecessary—you 
would probably have only the word “ Hustle.” 

This present century is the era of the engineer. Now and ha the 
future a certain amount of mechanical knowledge will be considered 
a necessary equipment of every trained mind, and if the world may 
be considered to have been “ trotting ” daring the railway era, it is 
almost safe to prophesy that it will “ gallop ” when the motor-oar and 
the mono-rail have awakened us once again out of our lethargy. 

The economic), social and political results will exceed anything that 
we oan at present contemplate, and if tins co unt ry is to hold her own 
against the growing competition of the world outside, our publio 
bodies and publio hen must make a study of the problems of looomo- 
tion which are ever increasing and urgently need solution. 

John Sqprr Montagu. 
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NOTE. 

Tbs following statement is one of a series of statements of faotishidh touch social,, 
political, or national matters of interest and importance. * 

The matters/hat will be dealt with here too often escape the notice they merit, or, if 
shown to the public, they are not infrequently presented obscurely or with hiss, or with 
inaccuracy due to IimBim— or to inexperience in handling quantitative facts—a prooess- 
i hat ia essentially technical. 

These statements will be made absolutely without bias, and being prepend by a- 
professional statistician who has hsd more than twenty yean' actuarial experience, 
there ia a considerable degree of probability that inaccuracy will be reduced to a 
minimum* 


m.—BRITISH SHIPPING. 

Wara statements an made with regard to the condition of British 
commerce, and to the great and growing excel* of British imports over 
British exports, the fact is not infrequently lost sight of that a con¬ 
siderable part of this excess of imports is paid for by British services to 
foreign countries as a sea-carrier. While I do not assert that British 
export trade ia as strong as we should like to see it—this part of our 
commerce is, in fact, sluggish—exaggerated and pessimistic accounts cf 
it axe not justified, and many of these are due in part to the omission 
from the account of our earnings as a sea-carrier, which come to ns in 
the form of imports. The other principal item which tends to make up 
our excess of imports being our income from British capital invested in 
foreign countries. 

Although it is not practicable to state with precision how much wo 
do earn as a world sea-carrier, it is possible to examine the records of 
the shipping of the United Kingdom, and to obtain an idea of its pro¬ 
gress. I have extended this examination over the fifteen yean, 1886- 
1900, in order that a broad fact-base may be obtained. 

Pint, we may look at the total tonnage of British and Foreign vessels 
[sailing and steam], entered and cleared [with cargoes and in ballast) 
at ports in the United Kingdom, from and to foreign countries and 
British possessions. 


| Period. 

SaOtefiMMls. 

Btesu vmmI*. 

Total. 

! ltts-iteo 

Million* of ton*. 

MiUiom of lono. ; 

Million* of tone. 

66 

2t: 

343 

i 1891-1805 

66 

830 

386 

| isse-ieoo 

44 

4U i 

463 


Thus, during 1886-1890, the total shipping, as above described, wee 
843 millions of tons [68-6 per year], and during 1896-1900 the amount 
was 468 millio ns of tons [92-6 per year]. This ia an increase of 35 per 
cent, since 1886-1890. 








BRITISH SHIFFOte. 


This large increase In (hipping at the porta of the United Kingdom 
«nay now be examined with regard to British Teasels and foreign vessels 
respectively. 



-,- 

PMjfd. 

BrltUh tcmbIb. 

Tordfn Teasel*. 

Total. 


Millions of torn. 

Millions of tom. 

Millions at tons. 

1886-1890 

251 

98 

343 

1891-1895 

280 

106 

386 

1896-1900 

319 

144 

463 


We are now ablwto see the progress in shipping at the ports of the 
United Kingdom, for British Teasels and for foreign Teasels. The 
tonnage during 1896-1900 being compared with that during 1886-1890. 

British vessel* . . an Increase of J7 per oent. stnoe 1886-1890 

Foreign vessels . „ 67 „ „ „ 

British and foreign Teasels „ 3$ „ ,, „ 

Of the aboTe results, we are now concerned mainly with the 27 per 
cent. British increase in the shipping at the ports of the UnitW King¬ 
dom ; and we hare to note that the shipping now under consideration 
is to and from the United Kingdom and other parts of the world. 
None of the figures in this account include the shipping at the ports of 
■the United Kingdom natUciu [i.«., to and from other home ports]. 

The above increases include vessels with cargoes and vessels in 
ballast. Looking now only at vessels with cargoes, the respective 
increases during 1896-1900, as compared with 1886-1890, were:— 

British t » mh 1» . . aa increase of 11 per seat, since 1886-1890 

Foreign Teasels . . „ 61 „ „ ,. 

British sad foreign veaaels „ 19 „ „ ,, 

Kora.—The tonnage of vessels employed by Government in the conveyance of troops, 
-stores, he., to South Africa is not included to any part of this account. 

If we look at the values of the total imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom, and also at the transhipments, so as to obtain an 
approximately Vue comparison between the amount of cargo carried by 
British and foreign vessels to and from the United Kingdom and other 
parts of the world during 1886-1890 and during 1896-1900, we obtain 
■the following results:— 



Thus, there was daring 1896-1900 an increase of 14 per cent, in the 
value of imports pfu exports pint transhi pm ents, ns compared with the 
value during 1886-1890. But, as we have just seen, there was an in¬ 
crease of 21 per cent, in the tonnsge of British vessels [during the same 
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period] carrying cargo to and from the United Kingdom and other parte 
of the world, and an increase of 61 per cent, in the tonnage of foreign 
Teasels so employed. These three foots taken in combination appear to 
suggest that in late years the British Teasels have not been so folly 
laden with cargo as they were during 1886-1890, and have therefore 
earned leas^er ton [irrespeotiTe of any fall in freights] than they 
earned in former years. The Tesy large increase in foe tonnage of 
foreign Teasels with cargoes, stated above—an increase of 61 per cent, 
since 1886-1890—is probably one cause of foie falling-off in foe earnings 
of British Tassels. 

. In fois connection we may lock with some interest at foe following 
statement of foe total tonnage of British and foreign tUam-vetwlt only, 
entered and cleared, with cargoes and in ballast, at ports in foe United 
Kingdom, from and to foreign countries and British possessions:— 


Period* -- 

British steam 
Tends. 

Foreign steam 
▼easels. 

Total steam 
▼easels. 

Percents gc*. 

British 

<*>■ 

Foreign 

l »>• 

Total. 


Millions of tons. 

KilHon* of tens. 

Millions of tons. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Per rent. 

1886-1890 

223 

54 

277 

80-4 

19-6 

100 0 

1891-1895 

258 

72 

330 

78* 

21-7 

100-0 

1896-1900 

305 

114 

419 

72-7 

27*3 

1000 


Columns (a) and (6) aboTe show foe measure of foe change that has 
occurred since 1886-1890 in foe steam-shipping that enters and clears 
from ports in foe United Kingdom to and frdtf other parts of tho 
world, with regard to the respectiTe shares of British and foreign 
vessels. During 1886-1890 British steam-ships represented 80*4 per 
cent, of foe total, and foreign steam-ships 19-6 per cent. But during 
1896-1900 foe share of British ships had fallen to 72*7 per cent., and 
the share of foreign ships had risen to 27-3 per cent. 

It does not necessarily follow, of course, that a similar encroachment 
upon British shipping by foreign shipping has occurred in other 
countries. The foregoing facts relate to the United Kingdom only. 
We may look at them as being one illustration among many of tho 
necessity for wariness in all things that touch our commerce, and for 
foe avoidance of too much assurance that our earnings as a sea-carrier 
will continue to suffice to make up foe great and growing excess of our 
imports, after the other items to our credit [our exports and foe interest 
on our foreign investments] have been duly taken into foe account. 
We have to bear in mind that foe large increase in foe carrying of 
cargoes to and from foe United Kingdom and other parte of the world 
by foreign vessels not only tends to lessen our earnings as a sea-carrier, 
hut also causes us to become indebted to foreign countries for their 
services as »ea-csrrier» to a greater extent than in former years. 

J. Hoi.t Suioui.ixci. 





AN AUTHOR AT GRABS. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE PAPERS OP HENRY•RYECROFT. 

Edited bt O comas Gisuxs. 

BuFACE. 

The name at Henry Ryeeroft never became ftuniliar to -what is called 
the reading public. A year ago obituary paragraphs in the literary 
papers gave such aeoonnt of him as was thought needful: the date 
and place of his birth, the names at certain books he had -written, an 
allusion to his -work in the periodicals, the manner of his death. At 
the time it sufficed. Even those few who knew the man, and in a 
measure understood him, must have felt that his name called for no 
further celebration; like other mortals, he had lived and laboured; 
like other mortals, he had entered into his rest. To me, however, 
fell the duty of examining Byecroft’s papers; and having, in the 
exercise of my discretion, decided to print this little volume, I feel that * 
it requires a word or two of biographical complement, just so much per¬ 
sonal detail as may point the significance of the self-revelation here- 
made. 

When first I knew him, Byecroft had reached his fortieth year ; for 
twenty years he had lived by the pen. He waa a struggling man, 
beset by poverty and other cucumstanees very unpropitious to mental 
work. Many forma of literature had he tried; in none had he been 
conspicuously successful; yet now and then he had managed to earn a 
little more money than his actual needs demanded, and thus waa 
enabled to see something of foreign countries. Naturally a man of 
independent* and rather scornful spirit, he had suffered much from 
defeated ambition, from disillusions of many kinds, firom subjection to 
grim necessity; the result of it, at the time of which I am speaking, 
was, certainly not a broken spirit, but a .mind and temper so sternly 
disciplined, that, in ordinary intercourse with him, one did not know 
hut that he led a calm, contented life. Only after several years at 
friendship was I able to form a just idea of what the man had gone 
through, or of his actual uriatence. Little by, little Byecroft had 
subdued himself to a modestly industrious routine. He did a great 
deal of mere hack-work; he reviewed, he translated, he wrote articles; 
at long intervals a volume appeared under his name. There were 
times, I have no doubt, when bitterness took hold upon him; not 
seldom he suffered in health, and probably as much from moral as from 
physical over-strain; but, on the whole, he earned his living very much 
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as other man do, talcing the day’s toil as a matter of oourse, and rarely 

grumbling orar it. .... 

Tima vent on; things happened; but Eyecroft was still laborious 
and poor. In momenta of depression, he spoke of his declining energies, 
and evidently suffered under a haunting fear of the future. UFhe thought 
of dependence had always been intolerable to him; perhaps the only 
boast I at any tame heard from his lips was that he had never incurred 
debt. It was a bitter thought that, after so long and hard a straggle 
with unkindly circumstance, he might end his life as one of the 
defeated. 

A happier lot wee in store for him. At the age of fifty, just when his 
health had begun to fail and his energies to show abatement, Eyecroft 
had the rare good fortune to find himself suddenly released from toil, 
and to eater upon a period of such tranquillity of mind and condition 
as he had never dared to hope. On the death of an acquaintance, more 
his friend than he imagined, the wayworn man of letters learnt with 
astonishment that there was bequeathed to him a lift annuity of three 
hundred pounds. Having only himself to support (be had been a 
widower for several yean, and bis daughter, an only child, was married), 
Eyecroft saw in this income something more than e competency. Inafew 
-weeks he quitted the London suburb where of late he had been living, 
and, taming to the part of England which he loved beat, he presently 
established himself in a cottage near Exeter, where, with a rustic 
housekeeper to look after him, he waa soon thoroughly at home. Now 
and then some friend went down into Devon to see him; those who 
had that pleasure will not forget the plain little House amid its half¬ 
wild garden, the cosy hook-room, with its fine view across the valley of 
the Exe to Qaldon, the hoet'a cordial, gleeful hospitality, the rambles 
with him in lanes and meadows, the long talks amid the stillness of 
the rural night. We hoped it would all last for many a year; it 
seemed, indeed, as though Eyecroft had only need of rest and net™ to 
become a hale man. Bnt already, though he did not know it, he waa 
suffering from a diaeaae of the heart, which cut abort his life after little 
more than a lustrum of quiet contentment. It had always been his 
wish to die suddenly; he dreaded the thought of long illness, chiefly 
because of the trouble it gave to others. On a summer evening, after 
a long walk in very hot weather, he lay down upon the sofa in his 
study, and there—as his calm face declared—-passed from slumber Into 
the great silence. 

When he left London, Eyecroft bade farewell to authorship. He 
told me that he hoped never to write another tine for publication. But, 
among the papers which I looked through after Us death I came upon 
three manuscript books which at first glance. seemed to be a diary; a 
date on the opening page of one of them showed that it had bean 
begun not very long after the writer's settling in Devon. Whan I read 
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• little in thaw pages, I saw that they were bo store reoord of day- 
to-day Ufa; evidently finding himaalf nnahla to forego altogether the 
nie of the pen, the veteran had set down, as humour hade him, a 
thought, a •eminiaoenee, a hit of reverie, a description at his state at 
mind, and si on, dating amah paaaage merely with the month in which 
it was written. Sitting in the room where I had often heen his com¬ 
panion, I toned page after page, and at moments it wee as though my 
friend’s voice sounded to me once more. I aaw hie worn visage, grave 
or smiting; recalled his fcmHw pose or gesture. Bnt in this written 
gossip he revealed himself more intimately than in our conversations 
of the days gone hy. Byeeroft had never erred hy lade of reticenoe; 
as was natural in a sensitive man who had suffered much, he inclined 
to gentle aoquiescenoe, shrank from argument, from self-assertion. 
Here he spoke to mo without restraint, end, when I had read it all 
through, I knew the man better than before. 

Assuredly, this writing was not intended for the public, and yet, in 
many a passage, I seemed to perceive the literary puxpose-^-aomething 
more than the turn of phrase, and so on, which results from long 
habit of composition. Certain of his reminiscences, in particular, 
Byeeroft could hardly have troubled to write down had he not, how- _ 
ever vaguely, entertained the thought of putting them to some use. I 
suspect that, in his happy Insure, there grew upon him a desire to 
write one more book, a book which should be written merely for bis 
own satisfaction. Plainly, it would have been the bast he had it in 
him to do. Bnt hgjnoms never to have attempted tire arrangement of 
these fragmentary pieces, and probably because he could not decide 
upon the form they should taka. 1 imagine him s hrinkin g from the 
thought of a first-person volume; he would feel it too pretentious; he 
would bid himself wait for the day of riper wisdom. And so the pen 
fell from his hand. 

Conjecturing thus, I wondered whether the irregular diary might not 
have wider Interest than at first appeared. To me, its personal appeal 
was very strong; might it not be possible to cull from it the substance 
of a small volume which, at least for Us sincerity’s sake, would not be 
without value for those who read, not with the eye alone, but with 
the mind? I turned the pages again. Here was a man who, hating 
his desire, and that a very modest one, not only felt satisfied, bnt 
enjoyed great happiness. He talked of many different things, saying 
exactly what he thought; ho spoke at himself, and told the truth as 
far as mortal can tall it. It teamed to me that the thing had human 
interest. I decided to print. 

The question of arrangement bad to be considered; I did not tike to 
offer a mere incondite miscellany. To supply each of the disconnected 
passagee with a title, or even to group them under subject headings, 
would have interfered with the spontaneity which, above all, 1 wished 
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to preserve. In reading through the matter I had ■*•*•*> «*■*">* 
me how often the aspects of nature -were referred to, and how 
many of the reflections were to the month with which they were dated. 
Kyecroft, I knew, had ever been much influenced by the mood of the 
sky, and by the procession of the year. 801 hit upon thl.thought of 
dividing the Mfle book into four chapters, named after the .seasons. 
T.iirft all it is imperfect, bat * twill serre. 

As for the title chosen, I remembered that in the first letter my 
friend wrote me from his retreat, he signed h i m se lf “ An Author at 
Grass.” It suits well enough the kindly-natured .man, who had 
learned not to take himseM ton seriously. 

G. G. 


Sraxo. 

L 

« 

For more than a week my pen haa lain untouched. I have written 
nothing for seven whole days, not even a letter. Except during one or 
two bouts of illness, such a thing never happened in my life before. In 
my life; the life, that is, which had to be supported by anxious toil; 
the life which was not lived for living’s take, as all life should be, but 
under the goad of fear. The earning of money should be a means to 
an end; for more than thirty year*—I began to support myself at 
sixteen—I had to regard it at the end itself. 

I could imagine that my old penholder feels reproachfully towards me. 
Has it not served me well? Why do 1, in my happiness, let it lie there 
neglected, gathering dust? The same penholder that has loin against 
my forefinger'day after day, for—how many years ? Twenty, at leaat; 
I remember buying it, at a ahop in Tottenham Court Boad. By the 
some token I bought that day a paper-weight, which cost me a whole 
shilling—an extravagance which made me tremble. The penholder shone 
with its new varnish, now it is plain brown wood from end to end. On 
my forefinger it has made n callosity. 

Old companion, yet did enemy! How many a time have I taken it up, 
loathing the necessity, heavy in head and heart, my hpnd shaking, my 
eyes rick-dazzled! How I dreaded the white page I had to foul with ink! 
Above all, on days such as this, when the blue eyes of Spring laughed 
from between rosy ^floods, when the (Untight shimmered upon my 
table and made me long, long all but to madness, for the scent of the 
flowering earth, for the green of hillside larches, for the tinging of the 
ekylark above the downs. There was V time—it seems further away 
than childhood—when I took up my pen with eagerness; if my hind 
trembled it waa with hope. But a hope that fooled me, for never a page 
at my writing deserve^ to live. I can say that now without bitterns**. 
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It ms youthftil error, and only the force of circumstance prolonged it. 
The world haa dona me no injustice; thank Heaven I hare grow n 
wise enough not to rail at it for thia t And why should any man who 
write*, er6n if he write tbinga immortal, nnrae anger at fite world'a 
neglect? fWho naked hint to publish? Who promisedhim a hearing? 
Who haa broken faith with him? If my shoemakaih turn me out an 
exodlent pair of boots, and I, in tome mood of cantankerous unreason, 
throw them hack upon his hands, the man haa just cause of complaint. 
Bnt your poem, poor novel, who bargained with yon far it? If it is 
honest journeyarork, yet lacks purchasers, at most you may call yourself 
a hapless tradesman. If it come from on high, with what decency do 
you fret and fume because it is not paid for in heavy cash? Bor the 
work of man’s mind there is one teat, and one alone, the judgment of 
generations yet unborn. If yon have written a g rea t "book, the world 
to come will know of it. Bnt yon don’t oare for posthumous glory. 
Ton want to enjoy fsme in a comfortable armchair. Ah, that is quite 
another thing. Have the courage of your desire. Admit yourself a 
merchant, and protest to gods and men that the merchandise you offer 
is of better qualify than much which sella for a high price. Tcm may 
be right, and indeed it is hard upon you that Fashion does not torn to 
your stall. 


n. 

The exquisite quiet of thia room S I have been sitting in utter idle¬ 
ness, watching tip sky, viewing the shape of golden sunlight upon the 
carpet, which changes as the minutes peas, letting my eye wander from 
one framed print to another, and along the ranks of my beloved books. 
Within the house nothing stirs. In the garden I can hear singing of 
birds, I can hear the rustle of their wings. And thus, if it pleases me, 
I may ait all day and into the profounder quiet of the night. 

My house is perfect. By great good fortune I have found a house¬ 
keeper no*less to my mind, a low-voiced, light-footed woman of discreet 
age, strong and deft enough to render me aD the service I require, and 
not afraid of solitude. She rises very early. By my breakfast-time 
there remains little to he done under the roof lave dressing of meals. 
Yery rarely da I hear even a dink of crockery; never the dosing of a 
door or window. Oh, blessed silence l 

There is not the remotest p o ss ibility of anyone’s calling upon me, 
and that I should call upon anyone dsa is a thiifg undreamt oft I owe 
a letter to a friend; perhaps I shall write it before bedtime; perhaps I 
shall leave it till to-morrow morning. A latter of friendship should 
never be written save when the sprit prompts. I have not yet looked 
at the newspaper. Generally I leave it tin I oosne hack tired from my 
walk; it amuses me then to eee what the noisy world is doing, what 
new self-torments men have invented, what new forma of vain toil. 
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wltt new occasions of peril and of strife. X grudge to give the tut 
freshness of the morning mind to thinga bo aad and foolUh. 

My house ia perfect, dust large enough to allow the grace of order 
in domestic circumstance; just that superfluity of intramural space, to 
lack which, ia to be leas than at one’s ease. The fabric ia sdhnd; the 
work in wood and plaster tells of a more leisurely and a more honest 
age than ours. The stairs do not creak under my step; I am waylaid 
by no unkindly draught; I can open or close a window without muade- 
aehe. As to such trifles as the tint and device of wall-paper, I con¬ 
fess my indifference j be the walls only unobtrusive, and X am satisfied. 
The first thing in one’s home ia comfort; let beauty of detail be added 
if one has the means, the patience, the eye. 

To me, this little book-room ia beautifol, and chiefly because it is 
home. Through the greater part of life I was homeless. Many places 
have I inhabited, some which my soul loathed, and some which 
pleased me well; but never rill now with that sense of security which 
makes a home*. At any moment I might have been driven forth by 
evil hap, by nagging necessity. Sat all that rime did I say within 
myself: Some day, perchance, I shall have a home; yet the “perchanoe” 
had more and more of emphasis as life went on, and at the moment 
when fate was secretly smiling on me, I had all but abandoned hope. 
I have my home at last. 'When I place a new volume on my shelves, I 
say: Stand there whilst I have eyes to see you; and a joyous tremor 
thrills me. This house is mine on a lease of a score of years. So long 
I certainly shall not live; but, if I did, even so long should I have the 
wherewithal to pay my rent and buy my food. 

I think with compassion of the unhappy mortals for whom no such 
sun will ever rise. I should like to add to the litany a new petition: 
“ For all inhabitants of great towns, and especially for all such as dwell 
in lodgings, boarding-houses, flats, or any other sordid substitute for 
Home which need or foolishness may have contrived.” 

In vain I have pondered the Stoio virtues. X know that it is folly to 
fret about the spot of one’s abode on this little earth. 

“ All plaeas that the ays of heaven visits 
Are to ths wise man ports aad happy haveoa" 

But I have always worshipped wisdom afar off. In the sonorous period 
of the philosopher, in the golden measure of the poet, I find it of all 
things lovely. To its* possession I shall never attain. What will it 
serve me to pretend a virtue of which X am incapable ? To me the 
place and manner of my abode is of supreme import; let it be confessed, 
and there an end of it. X am no cosmopolite. Were I to think that 
I should die away from England, the thought would be dreadful to 
me. And in England, this is the dwelling of my choice; this is my 
home. 
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m. 

I am no botanist, but I Im long found pleasure in herb-gathering. 
I lore to tome upon a plant which is unknown to me, to identify it with 
the help*of my book, to greet it by name when next it shines beside 
my path. If the plant be rare, its disooreiy gives mejoy. Nature, the 
great Artist, makes her common flowers in the common new; no word 
in human language can express the marvel and the lovatineea even of 
what we call the vulgarest weed, but these are fashioned under the gaze 
of every passer-by. The rare flower is shaped apart, in places secret, 
in the Artist’s subtler mood; to find it is to eqjqy the sense of admission 
"to a holier precinct. Even in my gladness I am awed. 

To-day I have walked far, and at the end of my walk I found the 
little white-flowered woodruff. It grew in a copse of young ash. When 
I had looked long at the flower, I delighted myself with the grace of 
the slim trees about it—their shining smoothness, their olive hue. 
Hard by stood a bush of wyoh elm; its tettered bark, dr erlined as if 
with the character of some unknown tongue, made the young ashes 
yet more beautiful. 

It matters not how long I wander. There is no task to bring, me 
back; no one will be vexed or uneasy, linger I ever so late. Spring' is 
shining upon these lanes and meadows; I feel as if I must follow every 
winding track that opens by my way. Spring has restored to mo 
something of the long-forgotten vigour of youth; I walk without 
weariness; I siqg to myself like a boy, and the song is one X knew in 
boyhood. 

That reminds me of an incident. Near a hamlet, in a lonely spot by 
a woodaide, I came upon a little lad of perhaps ten years old, who, his 
head hidden in his arms against a tree trunk, was crying bitterly. I 
asked him what was the matter, and, after a little trouble—he was 
better than a mere bumpkin—I learnt that, having been sent with six- 
penoe to flay a debt, he had lost the money. The poor little fellow was 
in a state of mind which in a grave man would he called the anguish 
of despair; he must have been crying for a long time; every muscle in 
his fsce quivered as if under torture; hie limbs shook; hie eyes, hie 
voice, uttered .such misery ea only the vilest criminal should be made to 
suffer. And it wee because he had lost sixpenoe I 

I could have shed tears with him—tsars of pity and of rage at all 
this spectacle implied. On a day of indescribable glory, when earth 
and heaven shed benedictions upon the soul of man, a child, whoso 
nature would have bidden him rqjoioe as only childhood may, wept hie 
heart out because hie hand had dropped a sixpenny piece 1 The loss 
was a very serious one, and he knew it; he was leas afraid to face his 
parents, than overcome by misery at the thought of the harm he had 
done them. Sixpenoe dropped by the wayside, and a whole fiunily 
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made wretched! What are the due descriptive term* for a etate of 
“ civilisation ’’ in whioh such a thing a* thia is possible? 

I put my hand into my pocket, and wrought sixpennyworth of miracle. 

It took me half an hour to recover my quiet mind. After all, it in aa 
idle to rage againat man’a fatuity oa to hope that he will ev« he leaa a 
fool. Tor me, the great thing wae my aixpenny miracle. Why, I 
have known the clay when it would have been beyond my power alto* 
gather, or else would have oost me a meal. Wherefore, let me again 
he glad and thankful. 


IV. 

There wae a time in my life when, if I had sud d enly been net in the 
position I now enjoy, conscience would hare lain in ambush for me. 
What! An inoome sufficient to support three or four working-claaa 
famili es—a house all to myself—things beautiful wherever I turn—and 
absolutely nothing to do for it all! I should have been hard pat to it 
to defend myself. In those days I was feelingly reminded, hoar by 
hour, with what a struggle the obscure multitudes manage to keep 
alive. Nobody knows better than I do fuam pares lieesi produetn titan i. 
I- have hungered in the streets; I have laid my head in the poorest 
shelter; I know what it is to feel the heart bum with wrath and 
envy of "the privileged clas ses.” Tea, but all that time I was one 
of “the privileged” myself and now I can accept a recognised standing 
among them without shadow of self-reproach. 

It does not mean that my larger sympathies axe blunted. By going 
to certain places, looking upon certain scenes, I could most effectually 
destroy all the calm that life has brought me. If I hold apart and 
purposely refuse to look that way, it is because I believe that the world 
is better, not worse, for having one more inhabitant who lives as 
becomes a civilised bring. Let him whose soul prompts him to assail 
the iniquity of things, cry and spare not; let him who has the vocation 
go forth and combi*. La me it would he to err from Nature’s guidance. 
I know, if I know anything, that I am made for the life of tranquillity 
and meditation. I know that only thus can such virtue as I possess 
find scope. Hon than half a century of existence has taught me that 
most of the wrong and folly which darken earth is dub to those who 
cannot possess their souls in quiet; that most of the good which save# 
mankind from destruction comes of life that is led in thoughtful still- 
ness. Every day the world grows noisier; I, for one, will have no part 
in that increasing clamour, and, wars it only by my silence, I confer a 
boon on alL 

How well would the revenues of a country ha expended, if, by 
mere p ensionin g, one-fifth of its population oould ha Mvwrd to lira 
as I do! 
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Y. 

“Sir," said Johnson, “all the arguments whioh are brought to 
represent poverty aa no evil, ahow it to be evidently a great evfl. Yon 
never find people labouring to oonvinoe you that you may live very happily 
upon a plentiful fortune.” 

He knew what be vraa talking of, that ragged old chaster of common 
aenae. Poverty ia of oonrae a relative tiling; the term haa reference, 
above all, to one'a standing as an intellectual being. If I am to believe 
the newspapers, there are title-bearing man and women in England 
who, had they an assured income of five-and-twenty shillings per week, 
would have no right to call themselves poor, for their intellectual needs 
ye those of a stable-boy or scullery wench. Give me the same income 
and I can live, but I am poor indeed. 

You tell me that money cannot buy the things moat precious. Your 
oommonplsoe proves that you have never known the lack of it. When 
Z think of all the sorrow and the barrenness that has been wrought in 
my life by want of a few more pounds per annum than I was able to 
earn, I stand aghast at money's signific a nc e. What kindly joys have I 
lost, those simple forms of happiness to which every heart has claim, 
because of poverty! Heatings with those I loved made impossible year 
after year; sad n ess , misunderstanding, nay, cruel alienation, arising 
from inability to do the things X wished, mid which I might have done 
had a little money helped me; endless inatanoee of homely pleasure and 
contentment curtailed or ferbiddep by narrow means. I have lost 
friends merely thjgugh the constraints of my position; friends! might 
have made have remained strangers to me; solitude of the hitter kind, 
the solitude which is enforced at times when mind or heart longs for 
companionship, often cursed my life solely because X was poor. I think 
it would scarce be an exaggeration to ssy that there ia no moral good 
which haa not to be paid for in coin of the realm. 

“ Poverty,” said Johnson again, “ is so great an evil, and pregnant 
with so mrifch temptation, so much misery, that I cannot but earnestly 
enjoin yon to avoid it." 

For my own part, I needed no injunction to that effort of avoidance. 
Many a London garret knows how I struggled with the unwelcome 
chamber-fellow, I marvel she did not abide with me to the end; it is 
a sort of inconsequence in Nature, and sometimes makes me vaguely 
uneasy through nights of broken sleep. 

VL 

How many more springs can X hope to see? A sanguine tamper 
would ssy tan or twelve; let me dare to hope humbly for five or six. 
That ia a great many. Five or six spring-times, welcomed joyously, 
lovingly watched from the first celandine to the budding of the rose; 
who shall dare to call it a stinted boon? Five or six times the miracle 
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of earth reclad, the vision of splendour and loveliness which tongue ha* 
never yet described, net before my game®. To think of it i» to fear 
that I ask too much. 


« Homo querulum cupide auia inenmbena miaerila.* I wonder 

where that coidea from. I found it once in Cbamra, quoted without 
reference, and it has often been in my mind—a dreary truth, weft 
worded. At least, it was a truth for me during many a long year, 
life, I fancy, would very often be insupportable, but for the luxury at 
self-compassion; in cases numberless^ this it must be that saves from 
suicide. For scans there is great relief in talking about their miseries, 
but such gossips lack the profound solace of misery nursed in silent 
brooding. Happily, the trick with me has never been retrospective; 
indeed, it was never, even with regard to instant suffering, a habit so 
deeply rooted as to beoame a mastering vice. I knew my own weak¬ 
ness when I yielded to it; I despised myself when it brought me com¬ 
fort ; I could laugh scornfully, even “ cupide mas inenmbena miseries.*’ 
And now, thanks be to the unknown power which rules us, my past has 
buried its dead. More than that; I can accept with sober cheerfulness 
the necessity of all I lived through. So it was to be; so it was. For 
this did Mature shape me; with what purpose, 1 shall never know; but, 
in the sequence of filings eternal, this was my place. 

Could I have achieved so much philosophy if, as I ever feared, the 
closing years of my life had paaaad in helpless indigence ? Should I 
not have sunk into lowest depths of querulous self-pity, grovelling 
there with eyes obstinately averted from the light above ? 


VIII. 

The early coming of spring in this happy Devon gladdens my heart. 
I think with dull discomfort of those part* of England where the prim¬ 
rose shivers beneath a sky of threat rather than of promise. Honest 
winter, snow-clad and with the fioeted heard, I can welcome not un- 
cordially; but that long deferment of the calendar's hope, that weeping 
turbulence of March and April, that bitter Mast outraging the honour 
of May—how often has it robbed me of heart and hope. Here, scarce 
have I assured myself that the last leaf has follen, scarce have I 
watched the glistening of hoar-frost upon the e vergre e ns, when a breath 
from the west thrills me with anticipation of hud and bloom. Even 
under this grey-billowing sky, which tails that January is still in rule— 

“Mild winds riteks the ridsr teaks. 

And the w anderin g h wrim a know 
Hurt tbs whitethorn anon will How.” 

1 here been thinking of those early yean of mine in London, when 
the seasons passed over ms unobserved, when I seldom tamed a glance 
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toward* the heavens, and fait no hardship in the imprisoamant of 
boundless atreeta. It is (tra&ge now to remember that for some six 
or seven year* I never looked upon a meadow, never travelled even ao 
far as to thetas-bordared suburbs. I was battling for dear life; on most 
■days I oouK not fed certain that in a week's time I should have food 
and shelter; the zeal of combat wholly occupied me. IS would happen, 
to be sure, that on hot days of August my thoughts wandered to the 
aea; but ao impossible was the gratification of such desire that it never 
greatly troubled me. At times, indeed, I seem all but to have forgotten 
that people went away for holiday. In those poor parts of the town 
where I dwelt, season made no poroeptible difference; there were no 
lijggage-laden osba to remind me of joyous journeys; the folk about me 
went duly to their toil as usual, and ao did I. I remember afternoons 
of languor, when books were a weariness, and no thought could be 
squeezed out of the drowsy brain ; then would I betake myself to one 
of the parks, and find refreshment without any enjoyable sense of 
change. Heavens, how I laboured in those days! And how far I was 
from thinking of myself as a subject for compassion! That came later, 
when my health had begun to suffer from excess of toil, from bad air, 
bad food and many miseries; then awoke the maddening desire for 
countryside and sea-beach"—and for other things yet more remote. 
But in the years when I toiled hardest and underwent what now appear 
to me hideous privations, of a truth I could not be said to suffer at all. 
I did not suffer, for I had. no sense of weakness. My health was proof 
against everything, and my energies defied all malice of circumstance. 
With however little encouragement, I had infinite hope. Sound sleep 
(often in pieces I now dread to think of) sent me fresh to the battle 
each morning, my breakfast, sometimes, no more t h a n a slice of bread 
and a cap of water. As human happiness goes, I am not sore that I 
was not then happy. 

Most men who go through a hard time in their youth are supported 
by companionship. London has no ygs lefts, hut hungry beginners in 
literature have generally their suitable comrades, garreteers in the 
Tottenham Court Road district, or in unredeemed Chelsea; they make 
their little r it dt Mint, and are c on scious ly proud of it. Of my 
position, the peculiarity was that I never belonged to any duster; I 
shrank from casual acquaintance, and, through the grim years, had but 
one friend with whom I held oonverse. It waa never my instinct to look 
for help, to cock favour for advancement; whatever step I gained waa 
gained by my own strength. Even as I disregarded favour ao did I 
acorn advice; no counsel would I ever take bat that of my own brain 
and heart. More than once 1 was driven by necessity to beg from 
strangers the means of earning bread, and this of all my experiences 
was the bitterest; yet I thfab I should have found it wane still to 
incur a debt to some friend or comrade. The truth is that I have 
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never learnt to regard myself eae" member of society.” For me, there 
have always been two entities—myself and the world, and the normal 
relation between these two has been hostile. Am I not (till a lonely 
man, as far as ever from forming part of the social order? ‘ 

This, of whioh I onoe was scornfully proud, seems to me how, if not a 
calamity, something I would not choose if life were to live again. 

IX. 

Far more than six years I trod the pavement, never stepping once 
upon mother earth—for the parks are but pavement disguised with a 
growth of grass. Then the w o rst was over. Bay I the worst? No, 
no; things far worse were to come; the struggle against starvation has 
its cheery side when one is young and vigorous. But at all events I 
had begun to earn a living; X held assurance of food and clothing for 
half a year at a time; granted health, X might hope to draw my not 
insufficient wages for many a twelvemonth. And they were the wages 
of work done independently, when and where I would. I thought with 
horror of lives spent in an office, with an employer to obey. The glory 
of the career of letters was ita freedom, its dignity! 

The fact of the matter was, of course, that I served, not one master, 
but a whole crowd of them. Independence, forsooth! If my writing 
failed to please editor, publisher, public, where was my daily bread ? 
The greater my success, the more numerous my employers. I was the 
slave of a multitude. By heaven’s grace I had succeeded in pleasing 
(that is to say, in makin g myself a source of profit,to) certain poisons 
who represented this vague throng; for the time, they were gracious to 
me; but what justified me in the fsith that I should hold the ground 
I had gained ? Could the position of any toiling man he more pre¬ 
carious than mine? I tremble now as I think of it, tremble as I should 
in watching someone who walked carelessly on tile edge of an abyss. I 
marvel at the recollection that for a good score of years this pen and a 
scrap of paper clothed and fed me and my household, kept mo in 
physical comfort, held at bay all those hostile forces of the world 
ranged against one who has no reaouroe save in his own right hand. 

But I wsa thinking of the year which aaw my first exodus from 
London. On an irresistible impulse, I suddenly made np my mind to 
go into Devon, a part of England I had never seen. At the end of 
Hatch I escaped from my grim lodgings, and, before I had time to 
reflect on the detafia of my undertaking, I found myself sitting in 
sunshine at a spot very near to where I now dwell—before me the 
green valley of the broadening Sxe and the pine-clad ridge of Haldon. 
That wm one of the moments of my life when I have tasted exquisite 
joy. Hy state of mind wm very strange. Though m boy and youth I 
had been familiar with .the country, had teen much of England’s 
beauties, it wm m though I found myself for the first time before a, 
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natural landscape. Those yean of London Had obscured all my earlier 
life; I was like a man town-bom and fared, who scarce know* anything 
but street vistas. The light, the air, Had for me something of super¬ 
natural—affected me, indeed, only leas than at a later time did the atmos¬ 
phere of Italy. It vras glorious spring weather; a few white clouds 
floated amid the blue, and the earth had an exquisite fragrance. Then 
first did I know myself for a son-worshipper. How bad I lived so long 
without asking whether there was a sun in the heavens or not? Under 
that radiant firmament, I oonld have thrown myself upon my knees in 
adoration. As 1 walked, I found myself avoiding every strip of shadow; 
were it but that of a birch trunk, I frit as if it robbed me of the day’s 
dgight. I went bare-headed, that the golden beams might shed upon 
me their unstinted blessing. That day I must have walked some thirty 
miles, yet I knew not fatigue. Could I but bate once more the 
strength which then supported me! 

I bad stepped into a new life. Between the man I had been and 
that which I now became there waa a very notable difference. In. 
a single day I bad matured astonishingly; which means, no doubt,, 
that I suddenly entered into conscious enjoyment of powers and sensi¬ 
bilities which bad been developing un kn o w n to me. To instance only, 
one point; till then I had cared very little about plants and flowers, 
but now I found myself eagerly interested in every blossom, in every - 
growth of the wayside. As I walked I gathered a quantity of plants, 
promising myself to buy a book on the morrow and identify them alL 
Nor was it a passing humour; never since have I lost my pleasure in 
the flowers of the field, end my desire to know them all. Hyignoranoe 
at the time of which I speak seem* to me now very shameful; but I 
was merely in the ceae of ordinary people, whether living in town or 
country. How many could give the familiar name of half-a-dozen 
plants plucked at random from beneath the hedge in springtime? To 
me the flowers became symbolical of a great Teleaae, of a wonderful 
awakening. * My eyes bad all at onoe been opened; till then I bad 
walked in darkness, yet knew it not. 

Well do I remember the rambles of that springtide. I bad a lodging 
in one of those outer streets of Exeter which savour more at country 
than of town, and every morning I set forth to make discoveries. The 
weathpr could not have been more kindly; I frit the influences of a 
climate I had never known; 'here waa a balm in the air which soothed 
no less than it exhilarated me. Now inland, now*aeawaxd, I followed 
the windings of the Exe. One day I wandered in rich, warn valleys, 
by orchards bursting into bloom, Aram farmhouse to farmhouse, each 
more beautiful than the other, end from hamlet to hamlet hidden amid 
dark evergreens; the next, I was on pine-clad heights, gazing over 
moorland brown with last year’s heather, feeling upon my face a wind 
from the white-flecked Channel. 80 intense was my delight in the 
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beautiful world about me that I forgot even myself; X enjoyed without 
retrospect or forecast; I, the egoist in grain, forgot to eerutimse my 
own emotions, or to trouble my happiness by oompaxiaott with others' 
happier fortune. It was a healthful time; it gave me a'new lease of 
life, and taught me—in so far as I was teachable—howto make use 
of it. • 


X 

Mentally and physically, I must be much older than my years. At 
three-and-fifty a man ought not to be brooding constantly on his 
vanished youth. These days of spring which I should be enjoying for 
their own sake, do but turn me to reminiscence, and my memories are 
of the springe that were lost. 

Some day I will go to London and revisit all the places where I 
housed in the time of my greatest poverty. X have not seen them for 
a quarter of a century or so. Not long ago had anyone asked me how 
X felt about these memories, I should have said that there were certain 
street names, certain mental images of obscure London, which made me 
wretched as often as they earns before me; but in truth, it is a very 
. long time sinoe I was moved to any sort of bitterness by that retrospect 
of things hard and squalid. Now, owning all the misery of it in com¬ 
parison with what should have been, I find that part of life interesting 
and pleasant to look back upon—greatly more so than many subsequent 
times, when I lived amid decencies and had enough to eat. Some day 
I will go to London, and spend a day or two amid~the dear old horrors. 
Some of the places, I know, have disappeared. I see the winding way 
by which I went from Oxford Street, at the foot of Tottenham Court 
Boad, to Leicester Square, and, somewhere in the labyrinth (I think of 
it as always foggy and gas-lit) was a shop which had piea and puddings 
in tiie window, puddings and pies kept hot by steam rising through 
perforated metaL How many a time have I stood there, raging with 
hunger, unable to purchase even one pennyworth of food! The shop 
and the street have long since vanished; does any «■»■» remember them 
so feelingly as I f But I think most of my haunts are still in existence; 
to tread again those pavements, to look at those grimy doorways and 
purblind windows, would affect me strangely. 

I see that alley hidden on the west side of Tottenham Court Bond, 
where, after living in a back bedroom on the top flow, I had to exchange 
for the front cells?; there was a difference, if X remember rightly, of 
sixpence a week, and sixpence, in those days, was a very great con¬ 
sideration—why, it meant a couple of meals (X onoe found sixpence in 
the street, and had an exultation which it vivid in me at this moment). 
The front cellar was stone-floored; its furniture was a table, a chair, a 
wash-stand, and a bed; the window, which of course had never been 
rieansd since it was put in, Motived light through a fiat grating in the 
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■lley above. Here I lived; here I wrote. Tee, “ literary work " vu 
done at that filthy deal table, on which, by-the-bye, lay my Homer, my 
Shakespeare, and the few other bobka I then possessed. At night, as I 
lay in bed, f used to hear the tramp, tramp of a poats of policemen who 
passed along the alley on their way to relieve guard; their heavy feet 
sometimes sounded on the grating above my window. # 

I recall a tragi-comical incident Of life at the British Museum. Once, 
on gajng down into the lavatory to wash my hands, I became aware of 
a notice newly set up above the row of basins. It ran somehow thus -. 
“Benders are requested to bear in mind that these basins are to be 
used only for casual ablutions.” Oh, the significance of that inscrip- 
tiojp! Had I not myself, more than once, been glad to nee this soap 
and water more largely than the sense of the authorities contemplated ? 
And there were poor fellows working under the great dome whose need, 
in this respect, was greater than mine. I laughed heartily at the 
notice, but it meant so much. 

Some of my abodes I have utterly forgotten; for one* reason or 
another, I was always moving—an easy matter when all my possessions 
lay in one small trunk. Sometimes the people of the house were intoler¬ 
able. In those days I was not fastidious, and I seldom had any but the 
slightest intercourse with those who dwelt under the same roof, yet it' 
happened now and then that I was driven away by human proximity 
which passed my endurance. In other cases I had to flee from pesti¬ 
lential conditions. How I escaped mortal illness in some of those places 
(miserably fed as I, always was, and always over-working myself) is a 
great mystery. The worst that befell me was a slight attack of 
diphtheria—traceable, I imagine, to the existence of a dust-bin under the 
tlaireatt. 'When I spoke of the matter to my landlady, she was at first 
astonished, then wrathful, and my departure was expedited with many 
insults. 

On the whole, however, I had nothing much to complain of except 
my poverty.* You cannot expect great comfort in London for four- 
and-sixpenoe a week—the most I ever could pay for a “ furnished room 
with attendance ” in those days of pretty stern apprenticeship. And 
I was easily satisfied; I wanted only a little walled space in which 
I could seclude myself, fine from external annoyance. Certain com¬ 
forts of civilised life I ceased even to regret; a stair-carpet I 
regarded as rather extravagant, and a carpet on the floor of my room 
was luxury undreamt of. My sleep was sound; I have passed nights 
of dreamless repose on beds which it would now make my bones 
ache only to look at. A door that locked, a fire in winter, a pipe of 
tobacco—these were things essential; and, granted these, I have been 
often richly contented in the equalidest garret. One such lodging is often 
in my memory; it was at Islington, not far from the City Road; 
my window looked upon the Regent’s Canal. As often as I think of 
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it, I recall what was perhaps the worst London fog I ever knew; for 
three successive days, at least, my lamp had to be kept burning; when 
I looked through the window, I saw, at moments, a few blurred lights 
in foe street beyond foe Canal, but for foe most part ifofoing but a 
yellowish darkness, which caused foe glass to reflect foe firelight and 
my own face. , Did X feel miserable? Not a bit of it. The enveloping 
gloom seemed to make my chimney-corner only foe more cosy. I had 
coals, oil, tobacco in sufficient quantify; I had a book to read; I had 
work which interested me; so I went forth only to get my meals at a 
City Boad coffee-shop, and hastened back to the preside. Oh, my 
ambitions, my hopes! How surprised and indignant I should have felt 
had I known of anyone who pitied me! 

Nature took revenge now and then. In winter time I had fierce 
aore throats, sometimes accompanied by long and savage headaches. 
Doctoring, of course, never occurred to me; X just locked my door, and, 
if X felt very bad indeed, went to bed—to lie there, without food or 
drink, till I was able to look after myself again. X could never ask 
from a landlady anything which was not in our bond, and only once or 
twice did I receive spontaneous offer of help. Oh, it la wonderful to 
think of all that youth can endure! What a poor feeble wretch I now 
seem to myself, when I remember thirty years ago! 


XX. 

Would X live it over again, that life of the garret and foe collar? _ 
Not with the assurance of fifty years’ contentment such as X now enjoy 
to follow upon it! With mail's infinitely pathetic power of resignation, 
one sees foe thing on its better side, forgets all foe worst of it, makes 
out a case for foe resolute optimist. Oh, but the waste of energy, of 
seal, of youth 2 In another mood, I could food tears over that spec¬ 
tacle of rare vitality condemned to sordid strife. The pity of it! And 
—if our conscience mean anything at all—the bitter wrong 2 

Without seeking for Utopia, think of what a man's yofath might be. 

X suppose not one in every thousand uses half the possibilities of 
natural joy and delightftd effort which lie in those years between 
seventeen and seven-and-twenfy. All but all men have to look back 
upon beginnings of life deformed and discoloured by necessity, accident, 
wantonness. If a young man avoid foe groaser pitfalls, if he keep his 
eye fixed steadily on what is called foe main chance, if, without flagrant 
selfishness, he prudently subdue every interest to his own (by “ in¬ 
terest” understanding only material good), he is putting his youth to 
profit, he is an exemplar and a subject of pride. I doubt whether, in 
our civilisation, any other ideal is easy of pursuit by the youngster face 
to face with life. It is the only oourse altogether safe. Yet compare 
it with what might be, if men respected manhood, if human reason 
were at foe service of human happiness. Soma few there are who can 
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look back upon a boyhood of natural delights, followed by a decade or 
ao of fine energies honourably put to use, blended therewith, perhaps, 
a memory of joy so exquisite that it tunes all life unto the end; 
they are almost as rare as poets. The vast majority think not of 
their youth at all, or, glancing backward, are unconsmous of lost 
opportunity, unaware of degradation suffered. Only by contrast with 
this thick-witted multitude can I pride myself upon iSy youth of en¬ 
durance and of combat. I had a goal before me, and net the goal of 
the average man. Even when pinched with hunger, I did not abandon 
my purposes, which were of the mind. But contrast that starved lad 
in his slum lodging with any fair conception of intelligent and zealous 
youth, and one feels that a dose of swift poison would have been the 
right remedy for such squalid ills. 

XII. 

As often as I survey my bookshelves I am reminded of Lamb’s 
“ ragged veterans.” Not that all my volumes oame from the second¬ 
hand stall; many of them were neat enough in new covers, some were 
oven stately in fragrant bindings, when they passed into my hands. 
But so often have I "removed," so rough has been the treatment of my 
little library at each change of place, and, to tell the truth, so little 
core have I given to its well-being at normal times (for in all practical 
matters I am idle and inept), that even the oomeliest of my books show 
the results of unfair usage. More than one has been foully injured by 
a great nail driven into a packing-case—this but the extreme instance 
of the wrongs they have undergone. Now that I have leisure and 
peace of mind, I find myself growing more careful—an illustration of 
the great truth that virtue is made easy by circumstance. But I con¬ 
fess that, so long as a volume hold together, 1 am not much troubled 
ns to its outer appearance. 

I know men who say they would as lief read any book in a library 
copy as i» one from their own shelf. To me that is unintelligible. For 
one thing, I know every book of mine by its umt, and Ihave but to put 
my nose between the pages to be reminded of all aorta of things. My 
(ribbon, for example, my well-bound eight-volume Milman edition, 
which Ihave |ead and read and read again for more than thirty yean— 
never do I open it but the aoent of the nobis page restores to me all the 
exultant liappineas of that moment when I received it aa a prise. Or my 
Shakespeare, the great Cambridge Shakespearoj-it has an odour which 
carries me yet further back in life; for these volumee belonged to my 
father, and before I was old enough to read them with understanding, 
it was often permitted me, ae a treat, to take down one of them from the 
bookcase, and reverently to turn the leaves. The volumes email exactly 
ae they did in that old time, and what a strange tenderness comes upon 
ms when I hold one of them in hand. For that reason I do not often. 
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read Shakespeare in this edition. My eyes being good as ever, 1 take 
the Globe volume, which I bought in days when such a purchase woe 
something more than an extravagance; wherefore I regard the book' 
with that peculiar affection which results from sacrifice. * 

Sacrifice—in no drawing-room sense of the word. Dozens of my 
books were purchased with money which ought to have been spent upon 
what are called tSie necessaries of life. Many a time I have stood before 
a stall, or a bookseller's window, tom by conflict of intellectual desire 
and bodily need. At the very hour of dinner, when my stomach 
clamoured for food, I have been stopped by sight of a volume so long 
coveted, and marked at so advantageous a price, that I could not let it 
go; yet to buy it meant pangs of famine. My Heyne's Tibulliu was 
grasped at such a moment. It lay on the stall of the old book-shop in 
Goodge Street—a stall where now and then one found an excellent 
thing among quantities of rubbish. Sixpence was the price—sixpence I 
At that time I used to eat my mid-day meal (of course my dinner) at a 
coffee-shop it Oxford Street, one of the real old coffee-shops, such a a 
now, I suppose, can hardly be found. Sixpence was all I had—yes, all 
I had in the world; it would have sufficed to feed me for that day.. 
But I did not dare to hope that the TibtUhu would wait until the morrow, 
when a certain small sum fell due to me. I paced the pavement, 
fingering the coppers in my pocket, eyeing the stall, two appetites at 
combat within me. The book waa bought and I went home with it, 
and as I made a dinner of bread and butter I gloated ova the pages. 

In this Tibullut I found pencilled on the last page: “ Perlegi, Oct. 4, 
1792." ‘Who was that possessor of the book, nearly - a hundred yeas 
ago? There is no other inscription. I like to imagine some poor 
scholar, poor and eager as I myself, who bought the volume with drops 
of his blood, and enjoyed the reading of it even as I did. How much 
that was I could not easily say. Gentle-hearted Tibullus 1—of whom 
there remains to us a poet’s portrait more delightfol, I think, than any¬ 
thing of the kind in Bom an literature. « 

“ An taciturn ulna inter septan nlntm, 

Cnnntem qnidquid dignnm aepiente bonoque eet f ” 

So with many another bode on the thronged shelves. , To take them 
down is to recall, how vividly, a struggle and a triumph. In those days 
money represented nothing tome; nothing I cared to think about, but the 
acquisition of books. .There were books of which I had passionate need, 
books more necessary to me than bodily nourishment. I could see them; 
of course, at the British Museum, but that waa not at all the same thing, 
as having and holding them, my own property, on my own shelf. Now 
and than I have bought a volume of the ruggedeet and wretchedest 
aspect, dishonoured with foolish scribbling, tom, blotted—no matter, I 
liked better to read out of that than out of a copy that waa not mine. 
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But I wu guilty at times of mere self-indulgence; a book tempted me, 
a book which wa» not one of those for which X really erased, a luxury 
which prudence might bid me forego. As, for instance, my Jung- 
Stilling. It* caught my eye in Holywell Street; the name was familiar 
to me in Wahrheit und Dichtmg, and curiosity grew as I glanced over 
the pages. But that day I resisted; in truth, I could*not afford the 
eighteen-pence, which means that just then I was poor indeed. Twice 
again did I pass, each time assuring myself that Jung-StiUing had found 
no purchaser. There came a day when I was in funds. I see myself 
hastening to Holywell Street (in those days my habitual pace was fire 
miles an hour), I see the little grey old man with whom I transacted my 
bumness—what was his name?—the bookseller who had been, I 
believe, a Catholic priest, and still had a certain priestly dignity about 
him. He took the volume, opened it, mused for a moment, then, with 
a glance at me, said, as if thinking aloud: “ Yea, I wish X had time 
to read it.” 

Sometimes I added the labour of a porter to my fasting endured for 
the sake of books. At the little shop near Portland Bo ad Station I 
came upon a first edition of Gibbon, the price an absurdity—I think it 
was a shilling a volume. To possess those dean-paged quartos I 
would have sold my coat. As it happened, I had not money enough 
with me, but sufficient at home. I was living at Islington. Having 
spoken with the bookseller, I walked home, took the cash, walked back 
again, and—carried the tomes from the west end of Euston Boad to a 
street in Islington fgc beyond the Angel. I did it in two journeys— 
this being the only time in my life when I thought of Gibbon in avoir¬ 
dupois. Twice—three times, reckoning the walk for the money—did I 
descend Euston Road and climb Pentonville on that occasion. Of the 
season and the weather I have no recollection; my joy in the purchase 
I had made drove out every other thought. Except, indeed, of the 
weight. I had infinite energy, but not much muscular strength, and 
the end of thd second journey saw me upon a chair, perspiring, flaccid, 
aching—exultant 1 

The well-to-do person would hear this story with astonishment. 
Why did I not get the bookseller to send me the volumes ? Or, if I 
could not wait, was there no omnibus along that London highway? 
How could I make the well-to-do person understand that I did not feel 
able to afford, that day, one penny more than I had spent on the book? 
No, no, such labour-saving expenditure did not comb within my scope; 
whatever I enjoyed I earned it, literally, by the sweat of my brow. In 
those days I hardly knew what it was to travel by omnibus. I have 
walked London streets for twelve and fifteen hour* at a time without 
ever a thought of saving my legs, or my time, by paying for waftage. 
Being poor as poor can be, there were certain things I had to renounce, 
and this was one of them. 
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Yean after, I sold my first edition of Gibbon for even less than it cost 
me; it went with a great many other fine old boohs in folio and quarto, 
which I could not drag about with me in my oonstant removals; the 
man who bought them spoke of them as “ tomb-stones.’* Why has 
Gibbon no market value f Often has my heart ached with regret for 
those quartos.. The joy of reading the Deeliru and FaU in that fine 
type! The page was appropriate to the dignity of the subject; the 
mere sight of it tuned one’s mind. I suppose I could easily get another 
copy now; but it would not be to me what that other was, with its 
memory of dust and toil. 4 

XHL 

There must be several men of spirit and experiences akin to mine who 
remember that little book-shop opposite Portland Bo ad Station. It had 
a peculiar character; the books were of a solid kind—chiefly theology 
and classics—and for the most part those old editions whieh are called 
worthless, ’which have no bibliopolio value, and have been supplanted 
for practical use by later issues. The bookseller was very much a 
gentleman, and this singular foot, together with the extremely low 
prices at which his volumes were marked, sometimes inclined me to 
think that he kept the shop for mere love of letters. Things in my 
eyes inestimable I have purchased there for a few pence, and I don’t 
think I ever gave more than a shilling for any volume. As I once had 
the opportunity of perceiving, a young man fresh from class-rooms 
could only look with wondering contempt on the antiquated stuff 
which it rejoiced me to gather from that kindly stall, or from the 
richer shelves within. My Cicero'a Zettcn for instance: podgy volumes 
in parchment, with all the notes of Grcevius, Gronovius, and I know 
not how many other old scholars. Pooh! Hopelessly out of date. 
But I could never feel that. I have a deep affection for Gravius and 
Gronovius and the rest, and if I knew as much as they did, I should be 
well satisfied to rest under the young man’s disdain. • The zeal of 
learning is never out of date; the example—were there no more— 
bums before one as a sacred fire, for ever unquenchable. In what 
modem editor shall I find such love and enthusiasm as glows in the 
annotations of old scholars ? , 

Even the best editions of our day have so much of the mere school¬ 
book ; you feel so often that the man does not regard his author as 
literature, but simply as a text. Pedant for pedant, the old is better 
than the new. 


XIV. 

To-day’s newspaper contains a yard or so of reading about a Spring 
horse-race. The sight of it fills me with loathing. It brings to my 
mind that placard I saw at a station in Surrey a year or two ago, adver- 
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tiring certain races in the neighbourhood. Here is the poster, as 1 copied 
it into my note-book 

“ Engaged a by the Executive to ensure order and comfort to the public attending 
this meeting:— 

It detectives (racing). 

15 doteotives (Scotland Yard), 

7 police inspectors, * 

9 police sergeants, 

76 police, and a supernumerary contingent of specially selected men from the 
Army Reserve and the Corps of Commissionaires. 

The above force will be employed solely for the purpo se at m a in ta inin g order and 
excluding bad characters, Ac. They will ban the assistance also of a strong force of 
the Surrey Constabulary." 

• I remember, once, when I let fail a remark on the subject of horse- 
racing among friends chatting together, I was voted “ morose.* 1 la it 
really morose to object to public gatherings which their own promoters 
declare to be dangerous for all decent folk f Everyone knows that 
horse-racing is carried on mainly for the delight and profit of fools, 
ruffians, and thieves. That intelligent men allow themselves to 
take part in the affair, and defend their conduct by declaring that 
their presence “maintains the character of a sport essentially noble," 
merely shows that intelligence can easily enough divest itself of sense 
and decency. 

XV. 

On my long walk yesterday, I lunched at a wayside inn. On the 
table lay a copy of a popular magazine. Glancing over this miscellany, 
I found an articte, by a woman, on “Lion Hunting,” and in this 
article I came upon a passage which seemed worth copying. 

“ Aa I woke my husband, the lion—which was then about forty 
yards off—charged straight towards us, and with my *303 I hit him full 
in the chest, as we afterwards discovered, tearing hie windpipe to pieces 
and breaking his spine. He charged a second time, and the next 
shot hit him through the shoulder, tearing his heart to ribbons.’’ 

It would interest me to look upon this heroine of gun and peA. She 
is presumably quite a young woman; probably, when at home, a grace¬ 
ful figure in drawing-rooms. I should like to hear her talk, to 
exchange thoughts with her. She would give one a very good idea of 
the matron of old Borne who had her seat in the amphitheatre. Many 
of t&ose ladies, in private life, must have beau bright and gracious, 
high-bred and full of agreeable sentiment; they talked of art and of 
letters; they oould drop a tear over Lesbia's sparrow; at the same time, 
they were connoisseurs in torn windpipes, shattered spines and viscera 
rent open. It is not likely that many of them would have eared to 
turn their own hands to butchery, and, for the matter of that, I moat 
suppose that our lion Huntress of the popular magasine U rather an 
exceptional dame; but no doubt she and the Bom an ladies would get 
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on very well together, finding only a few superficial differences. The 
fact that her gory reminiscences are welcomed by an editor with the 
popular taste in view is perhaps more significant than appears rather 
to editor or public. Were this lady to write a novel (the chances are 
she will) it would have the true note of modern vigour. Of course her 
style has been formed by her favourite reading; more than probably, 
her ways of thinking and feeling owe much to the same source. If not 
so already, this will soon, I daresay, be the typical Englishwoman. 
Certainly, there is "no nonsense about her.” Such women should 
breed a remarkable race. 

I left the inn in rather a turbid humour. Moving homeward by a 
new way, I presently found myself on the side of a little valley, in 
which lay a farm and an orchard. The apple trees were in full bloom, 
and, as I stood gazing, the sun, which had all day been niggard of its 
beams, burst forth gloriously. For what I then saw, I have no words; 
I can but dream of the still loveliness of that blossomed valley. Near 
me, a bee was humming; not for away, a cuckoo called; from the 
pasture of the farm below came a bleating of lambs. 

m 

I am no friend of the people. As a force, by which the tenor of the 
time is conditioned, they inspire me with distrust, with fear; as a visible 
multitude, they make me shrink aloof, and often move me to abhor¬ 
rence. For the greater part of my life, the people signified to me the 
London crowd, and no phrase of temperate meaning would utter my 
thoughts of them under that aspect. The people as country-folk are 
little known to me; such glimpses as I have had of them do not invite 
to nearer acquaintance. Every instinct of my being is anti-democratic, 
and I dread to think of what our England may become when Demos 
rules irresistibly. 

Bight or wrong, this is my temper. But he who should argue from 
it that I am intolerant of all persons belonging to a lower social rank 
than my own would go far astray. Nothing is more rooted in my mind 
than the vast distinction between the individual and the class. Take a 
man by himself, and there is generally some reason to be found in Mm, 
some disposition for good; mass him with his fellows in the social 
organism, and ten to one he beoomes a blatant creature, without a 
thought of bis own, ready for any evil to which contagion prompts him. 
It is because nations tend to stupidity and baseness that mankind moves 
so slowly; it is because individuals have a capacity for better tiunga 
that it moves at alL 

In my youth, looking at this man and at that, I marvelled that 
humanity had made so little progress. Now, looking at men in the 
multitude, I marvel that they have advanced so for. 

Foolishly arrogant as I was, I used to judge the worth of a person 
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by his intellectual power and attainment. I could aee no good 
where there waa no logic, no charm where there waa no 
learning. Now I think that one haa to diatingniah between 
two forma* of intelligence, that of the brain, and that of the 
heart, and 1 have come to regard the aeoond as by far the more im¬ 
portant. I guard myself against saying that intelligence does not 
matter; the fool is ever as noxious as he is wearisome. But assuredly 
the best people 1 have known were saved from folly not by the intellect 
but by the heart. They come before me, and I see them greatly 
ignorant, strongly prejudiced, capable of the abaurdest mia-reaaoning; 
yet their faces shine with the supreme virtues, kindness, sweetness, 
nyjdesty, generosity. Possessing these qualities, they at the same time 
understand how to use them; they have the intelligence of the heart. 

This poor woman who labours for me in my house is even such a one. 
From the first I thought her an unusually good servant; after three 
years of acquaintance, 1 find her one at the few women I have known 
who merit the term of excellent. She can read and write-^that is all. 
More instruction would, I am sure, have harmed her, for it would have 
-confused her natural motives, without supplying any clear ray of mental 
guidance. She is fulfilling the offices for which she was bom, and that 
with a grace of contentment, a joy of conscientiousness, which puts her 
high among civilised beings. Her delight is in order and in peace ; 
what greater praise can be given to any of the children of men ? 

The other day she told me a story of the days gone by. Her mother, 
at the age of twelve, went into domestic service; but on what 
-conditions, think you? The girl's father, an honest labouring man, 
yaid the person whose house she entered one shilling a week fin her 
instruction in the duties she wished to undertake. What a grinning 
stare would oome to the face at any labourer nowadays, who should be 
asked to do the like! I no longer wonder that my housekeeper so little 
resembles the average of her land. 

t 

XVII. . 

A day of almost continuous rain, yet for me a day of delight. I had 
breakfasted, and was poring over the map of Devon (how I love a good 
map!) to trace qn expedition that I have in view, when a knock came at 
my door, and Mrs. M. bore in a great brown-paper parcel, which I saw 
at a glance must contain books. The order was sent to London a few 
days ago; I had not expected to have my books so soon. With throb¬ 
bing heart I set the parcel on a dear table; eyed it whilst I mended 
-the fire; then took my pen-knife, and gravely, deliberately, though 
with hand that trembled, began to unpack. 

It is a joy to go through booksellers’ catalogues, ticking here and 
there a possible purchase. Formerly, when X could seldom spare 
money, I kept catalogues as much as possible out of tight; now I 
savour them page by page, and make a pleasant virtue of the discretion 
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I must need* impose upon myself. But greater still is the happiness of 
unpacking volumes which one has bought without seeing them. I am 
no hunter of rarities; I care nothing for first editions and for tall copies; 
what I buy is literature, food for the soul of man. The first glimpse 
of bindings whan the inmost protective wrapper has been folded back 1 
The first scent of booit The first gleam of a gilded title I Here is a 
work the name of which has been known to me for half a lifetime, but 
which I never yet saw; I take it reverently in my hand, gently I open 
it; my eyes are dim with excitement as I glance over chapter-headings, 
and anticipate the treat which awaits me. Who, more than I, has 
taken to heart that sentence of the Imitatio —“In omnibus requiem 
quuosivi, et nusquam inveni nisi in angulo cum libro ” ? 

I had in me the making of a scholar. With leisure and tranquillity 
of mind, I should have amassed learning. Within the walls of a 
oollege, I should have lived so happily, so harmlessly, my imagination 
ever busy with the old world. In the introduction to his History of 
France, Michelet says: "J*ai passfi 4 [cot6 du monde, et j’ai pris 
l’histoire pour la vie.” That, as I can see now, was my true ideal; 
through all my battlings and miseries I have always lived more in the 
past that in the present. At the time when I was literally starring in 
London, when it seemed impossible that I should ever gain a living by 
my pen, how many days have I spent at the British Museum, reading 
as disinterestedly as if I had been without a care! It astounds me to 
remember that, having breakfasted on dry bread, and carrying in my 
pocket another piece of bread to serve for dinner, Lsettied myself at a 
desk in the great Beading-Boom with books before me which 1* 
so possibility could be a source of immediate profit. At such a time, I 
worked through German tomes on Ancient Philosophy. At such a time, 
I read Apuleius and Lucian, Petranius and the Greek Anthology, 
Diogenes Laertma and—heaven knows what! My hunger was forgotten; 
the garret to which I must return to pass the night never perturbed my 
thoughts. On the whole, it seems to me something to be rather proud 
of; I smile approvingly at that thin, white-faced youth. Me ? My 
very self? No, no! He has been dead these thirty years. 

Scholarship in the high sense was denied me, and now it is too late. 
Yet here am I gloating over Pansanias, and promising myself to read 
every word of him. Who that has any tincture of old letters would not 
like to read Pansanias, instead of mere quotations from Mm and refer¬ 
ences to him? Hire are the volumes of Dahn’s Die Kanige tier 
Germane* : who wonld not like to know all he can about the Teutonic 
conquerors of Borne ? And so on, and so on. To the end I shall be 
reading—and forgetting. Ah, that’s the worst of it! Had I at com¬ 
mand all the knowledge I have at any time possessed, I might call myself 
a leaned man. Nothing surety is so bad for the memory as long- 
enduring worry, agitation, fear. I cannot preserve more than a few frag- 
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ments at what I read, yet read Z shall, persistently, rejoicingly. Would 
I gather erudition for a future life ? Indeed, it no longer troubles me 
that I forget. I have the happiness of a passing moment, and what 
more can mtirtal ask? 

’ xvm. 

Is it I, Henry Byecroft, who, after a night of untroubled rest, rise 
unhurriedly, drees with the deliberation of an oldish man, and go down¬ 
stairs happy in the thought that I can sit reading, quietly reading, all 
day long P Is it I, Henry Byecroft, the harassed toiler at so many a 
long year ? 

I dare not think of those I have left behind me, there in the ink- 
stained world. It would make me miserable, and to what purpose ? 
Tot, haring once looked that way, think of them I must. Oh, you 
heavy-laden, who at this hour ait down to the cursed travail of the pen; 
writing, not because there is something in your mind, in your heart, 
which must needs be uttered, but because the pen is the only tool you 
can handle, your only means of earning bread! Tear after year the 
number of you is multiplied; you crowd the doors of publishers and 
editors, hustling, grappling, exchanging maledictions. Oh, sorry 
spectacle, grotesque and heart-breaking! 

Innumerable are the men and women now writing for bread, who 
have not the least chance of finding in such work a permanent liveli¬ 
hood. They took to writing because they knew not what else to do, or 
because the literary calling tempted them by its independence and its 
dmating prizes. They will hang on to the squalid profession, their 
earnings eked out by begging and borrowing, until it is too late for 
them to do anything else—and then? With a lifetime of dread ex¬ 
perience behind me, I say that he who encourages any young man or 
woman to look for his living to “ literature,” commits no less than a 
crime. If my voice had any authority I would cry this truth aloud 
wherever men could hear. Hatefol as is the struggle for life in every 
form, this rough-and-tumble of the literary arena seems to me sordid 
and degrading beyond all others. Oh, your prices per thousand words l 
Oh, your paragraphings and your interviewings! And oh, the black 
despair that awaits those down-trodden in the fray! 

Last midsummer I received a circular from a typewriter, soliciting my 
custom; someone who had somehow got hold of my name, and fancied 
me to he still in purgatory. This person wrote: “ If you should be in 
need of any extra assistance in the pleasure of your Christmas work, I 
hope,” Ac. 

How otherwise could one write if addressing a shopkeeper ? “ The 
pressure of your Christmas work ”! Nay, I am too tick to laugh. 

XTT. 

Someone, I see, is lifting up his sweet voice in praise of Conscription. 
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It is only at long intervals that one reads this kind of t hin g in our 
reviews or newspapers, and I am happy in believing that most English 
people are affected by it even as I am, with the sickness of dread and 
of disgust. That the thing is impossible in England, who woflld venture to 
say t Every one who can think at all sees how slight axe ohr safeguards 
against that harbario force in man Which the privileged raoea have so 
slowly and painfully brought into check. Democracy is full of menace 
to all the finer hopes of civilisation, and the revival, in not unnatural 
companionship with it, of monarchic power baaed on militarism, makes 
the prospect dubious enough. There has but to arise some Lord of 
Slaughter, and the nations will be tearing at each other’s throats. Let 
England be imperilled, and Englishmen will fight; in such extremity 
there is no choice. But what a dreary change must come upon our 
islanders if, without instant danger, they bend beneath the curse of 
universal soldiering! I like to think that they will guard the liberty 
of their manhood even beyond the point of prudence. 

A lettered German, speaking to me once of his year of military 
service, told me that, had it lasted but a month or two longer, he must 
have sought release in suicide. I know very well that my own courage 
would not have borne me to the end of the twelvemonth; humiliation, 

' resentment, loathing, would have goaded me to madness. At school 
we used to be “ drilled ” in the playground once a week; I have but to 
think of it, even after forty years, and there comes back upon me that 
tremor of passionate misery which, at the time, often made me ill. 
The senseless routine of mechanic exercise was in^ itself all but unen¬ 
durable to me; I hated the standing in line, the thxusting-out of arms 
and legs at a signal, the thud of feet stamping in constrained unison. 
The loss of individuality seemed to me sheer disgrace. And when, as 
often happened, the drill-sergeant rebuked me for some inefficiency as 
I stood in line, when he addressed me as “ Number Seven ! " I burned 
with shame and rage. I was no longer a human being; I had become 
part of a machine, and my name was “Number Seven.*' It used to 
astonish me when I had a neighbour who went through the drill with 
amusement, with zealous energy; I would gaze at the boy, and ask my¬ 
self how it was possible that he and I should feel so differently. To be 
sure, nearly all my schoolfellows either enjoyed the thing, or at all 
events went through it with indifference; they made friends with the 
sergeant, and some were proud of walking with him “ out of bounds.’’ 
Left, right! Left,«ight! For my own part, I think I have never 
hated man as I hated that broad-shouldered, hard-vis aged, brassy¬ 
voiced fellow. Every word he spoke to me, I felt as an insult. Seeing 
him in the distance, I have turned and fled, to escape the necessity of 
saluting, and, still more, a quiver of the nerves which affected me so 
painfully. If ever a man did me ham, it was he; harm physical and 
moral.. In all seriousness I believe that something of the nervous 
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instability from which I have suffered since boyhood is traceable to 
those aoontsed hours of drill, sad I am very sore that I can dote from 
the same wretched moments a fierceness of personal pride which has 
been one of my most troublesome characteristics. The disposition, of 
course, was there; it should have been modified, not exacerbated. 

In younger manhood it would have flattered me to tlpnk that I alone 
on the aohool drill-ground had sensibility enough to suffer acutely. 
Now I had much rather feel assured that many of my schoolfellows 
were in the same mind of subdued revolt. Even of those who, boylike, 
enjoyed their 4*iU, scarce one or two, I trust, would have welcomed in 
their prime of life the imposition of military servitude upon them and 
their countrymen. From a certain point of view, it would be better far 
tfiat England should bleed under conquest than that she should be 
saved by eager, or careless, acceptance of Conscription. That view- 
will not be held by the English people; but it would be a sorry thing 
for England if the day came when no one of those who love her 
harboured such a thought. * 

XX. 

t am glad that, notwithstanding all disappointment and disillusions 
and the weariness of labour which seemed as if it would never end, my 
interest in literary news of the day still remains keen. Partly by good 
sense, and partly by good luck, I always kept apart from clique and 
coterie; I was involved in no inky quarrels ; I had no partisans who 
made it their pleasure or their interest to champion my reputation (poor 
. little reputation if, and I rarely if ever excited the jealousy or the 
resentment of any fellow-author. In spite of ail my experience, I have 
still a good deal of the fresh feeling with regard to literary events of 
ono who has never been “ behind the scenes.” How deplorably the 
mind and character can he affected by over-much intimacy with the 
writing and printing world, I know only too well; here indeed, if any¬ 
where, familiarity becomes a breeder of contempt. I have known 
bright and zealous men turned into dull, dry twaddlers, into hard and 
vulgar traders, into harsh-tongued and barren-witted cynics, by the 
atmosphere of the literary world. Of course the world which produces 
this effect is, in truth, not literary at all; it is merely a department, 
and a very mean one, of commercial life. One of the sorriest features 
of our time is this confusion of the trading spirit with literary ambition. 
There are still writers who live and work unaffected by the evil, who 
possess their souls in quiet, and, even though they may be poor, are 
not ceaselessly pre-ocoupied with the thought of their wages; but this 
is the very exceptional ease. Suooess is more dangerous than fhilure; 
it has mars numerous and grosser temptations. The life of on author 
nowadays too often differs little from that of the less estimable type 
of actor; his satisfac tions are those of personal vanity. It is not enough 
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for his work to be read and admired; hie face must be familiar to the 
multitude; all and sundry must know where he lives and how, the 
figures of his income, even the peculiarities of his dress. To me the 
astonishing thing is that men and women who attain an<f enjoy this 
sort of popularity are able to do any work at all; I know not how they 
concentrate their thoughts, how they find the time indispensable for 
producing their volumes. In short, as some of them would say, I am 
completely “ out of it.” In their acceptance of the term, I have never 
been a literary man at all. 

Therefore I still like my literary papers. Two of them.cometo me 
every week; two only ; and these the most old-fashioned. I enjoy the 
columns of advertisements, which now and then tempt me to a purchase- 
I like to see what the learned societies are doing. If anything very 
noteworthy appears in foreign countries, I am not left darkling. From 
time to time I find a well-written essay ; now and then I see a review 
at once honest and adequate. Now and then; for the honest and 
adequate review must not always be expected. Even in these papers, 
which I think the best, conscientious and capable criticism is by no 
means a matter of course. However, when I think of what passes for 
criticism in some scores of periodicals which “ deal with ” new publica¬ 
tions, I am more than satisfied. It is a great thing not to be utterly 
muled as to the salient features of a book whose title interests one. 

Of course we have nothing which even faintly reflects the ideal of a 
literary journal. Someone may say that those which exist are quite as 
good as our contemporary literature deserves. Possibly; and I do not 
dream that any excellence of criticism could promote the growth of 
good books. But it seems unfortunate, to say the least of it, that tho 
guides of contemporary taste in letters should speak with so little 
authority. Were a foreigner to ask mo who, at this moment, is recog¬ 
nised as a sound and genial literary critic in England—what reply could 
I make ? I could only say that there are a few men who do occasionally 
write an illuminating word about a book new or old, but that, as for 
one in admitted and justified authority, why, no such person exists, 
absolutely not one. There comes forth a poem, a novel, a volume of 
essays. Suppose one could think—“ Ah, it will be interesting to see 
what X says about that! ” and to think it in the sure and certain hope 
that X. will speak so as to command all intelligent men’s attention—life, 
it seems to me, would have a new pleasure. But not even the most 
sanguine tyro can think in this way about anyone who is nowadays 
known to sit in judgment, and assuredly not about the anonymous 
reviewer of daily or weekly press. The critic is bom, even as the poet; 
no system of education will produce him, no liberality of stipend will 
call him forth. Meanwhile, the business of reviewing flourishes, and a 
most remarkable business it is. On the whole, is any sort of human 
"■m* so incompetently performed? Is any other kind of artisan so 
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regularly paid in sterling coin for manufacture ao valueless, and often 
ao harmful? 

Was evjr a reviewer conscience-stricken? Did it ever happen that 
one of them, man or woman, suddenly awoke to a sense of sin ? I think 
it possible, for reviewers are so numerous, and common honesty is not 
rare. Perhaps if some charitable person opened a Hom% for the penitent 
whose conversion has left them without means— 

XXI. 

All about my* garden to-day the birds are loud. To say that the air 
is filled with their song gives no idea of the ceaseless piping, whistling, 
trilling, which at moments rings to heaven in a triumphant unison, a 
wild accord. Now and then I notice one of the smaller songsters who 
seems to strain his throat in a madly joyous endeavour to out-carol all 
the rest. It is a chorus of praise such as none other of earth’s children 
have the voice or the heart to utter. As I listen, I am carped away by 
its glorious rapture; my being melts in the tenderness of an impassioned 
joy: my eyes are dim with T know not what profound humility. 


XXII. 

Were one to look at the literary journals only, and thereafter judge 
of the time, it would be easy to persuade oneself that civilisation had 
indeed made great and solid progress, and that the world stood at a very 
hopeful stage of enlightment. Week after week, I glance over these 
pages of crowded advertisement; I see a great many publishing-houses 
zealously active in putting forth every kind of book, new and old ; I see 
names innumerable of workers in every branch of literature. Much 
that is announced declares itBelf at once of merely ephemeral import, or 
even of no import at all; but what masses of print which invite the 
attention of thoughtful or studious folk! To the multitude is offered a 
long succession of classic authors, in beautiful form, at a minim cost; 
never were such treasures so cheaply and so gracefully set before all 
who can prise them. For the wealthy, there are volumes magnificent; 
lordly editions; works of art whereon have been lavished care and skill 
nnd expense incalculable. Here is exhibited the learning of the whole 
world and of all the agesbe a man’s study what it will, in these 
columns, at one time or another, he shall find that which appeals to him. 
Here are labours of the erudite, exercised on every subject that falls 
within learning’s scope. Science brings forth its newest discoveries in 
earth and heaven; it speaks to the philosopher in his solitude, and to 
tiie crowd in the market-place. Curious pursuits of the mind at leisure 
are represented in publications numberless; trifles and oddities of 
intellectual savour; gatherings from every byway of human interest. 
For other moods there are the fabulists; to tell truth, they commonly 
hold the place of honour in these varied lists. Who shall count them ? 
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Who shall calculate their readers ? Builders of Terse are few; the most 
casual observer will note that contemporary poets have but an inoon- 
spiouous standing in this index of the public taste. Travel, ou the other 
hand, is largely represented ; the general appetite for information about 
lands remote would appear to be only less keen than for the adventures 
of romance. 

With these pages before one’s eyes, must one not needs believe that 
things of the mind are a prime concern of our day ? Who are the 
purchasers of these volumes ever pouring from the press ? How is it 
possible for bo great a commerce to flourish save as a consequence of 
national eagerness in the intellectual domain ? Surely one must take 
for granted that throughout the land, in town and in country, private 
libraries are growing apace ; that by the people at large a great deni 
of time is devoted to reading; that literary ambition is one of the 
commonest spurs to effort ? 

It is the truth. AU this may he said of contemporary England. But 
is it enough to set one’s mind at ease regarding the outlook of our 
civilisation ? 

Two tilings must be remembered. However considerable this literary 
traffie. regarded by itself, it is relatively of small extent. And, in the 
second place, literary activity' is by no means an invariable proof of 
that mental attitude which marks the truly civilised man. 

Lay aside the “literary organ,” which appears once a week, and 
take up the newspaper, which comes forth every day, morniug aud even¬ 
ing. Here you get the true proportion of things*" Bead your daily 
news-sheet—that which costa threepence ur that which coats a halfpenny 
—and muse upon the impression it leaves. It may be that a few books 
are “ noticed ” ; granting that the “ notice ” is in any way noticeable, 
compare the space it occupies with that devoted to the material interests 
of life: you have a gauge of the real importance of intellectual 
endeavour to the people at large. No, the public which reads, in any 
sense of the word worth considering, is very, very small; the public 
which would feel no lack if all book-printing ceaaed to-morrow, is 
enormous. These announcements of learned works which strike one aa 
so encouraging, are addressed, as a matter of fact, to a few thousand 
persons, scattered all over the English-speaking world. Many of the 
most valuable books slowly achieve the sale of a few hundred copies, 
(lather from all the ends of the British Empire the men and women who 
purchase grave literature as a matter of course, who habitually seek it 
in public libraries, in short who regard it as a necessity of life, 
and I am much mistaken if they could not comfortably assemble in the 
Albert Hall. 

But even granting this, is it not an obvious fact that our age tends to 
the civilised habit of mind, as displayed in a love for intellectual things ? 
Was there ever a time which saw the literature of knowledge and of 
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the emotiona so widely distributed ? Does not the minority of the truly 
intdligent exercise a vast and profound influence ? Does it not in truth 
lead the ws^y, however slowly and irregularly the multitude may 
follow? t 

I should like to believe it. When gloomy evidence is thrust upon 
me, I often say to myself: Think of the frequency of the reasonable 
man; think of him everywhere labouring to spread the light; how is it 
possible that such efforts should be overborne by forces of blind brutality, 
now that the human race has got so far?—Yes, yes; but this mortal 
whom I caress as r&aaonable, as enlightened and enlightening, this author, 
investigator, lecturer, or studious gentleman, to whose coat-tail I cling, 
does he always represent justice and peace, sweetness oftnanners, purity 
of life—all the things which makes for true civilisation ? Here is a 
fallacy of bookish thought. Experience offers proof on every hand that 
vigorous mental life may be but one side of a personality, of which the 
other is moral barbarism. A man may be a flue archaeologist, and yet 
have no sympathy with human ideals. The historian, the biographer, 
oven the poet, may be a money-market gambler, a social toady, a 
• lnmorous Chauvinist, or an unscrupulous politician. As for “leaders 
of science,” whnt optimist will dure to proclaim them on the side of the ■ 
gentle virtues ? And if one must needs think in this way of those who 
stand forth, professed instructors and inspirers, what of those who 
merely listen? The reading-public—oh, the reading-public! Hardly 
will a prudent statistician venture to declare that one in every score of 
those who read sterling books do so with comprehension of their author. 
These dainty series of noble and delightful works, which have so 
seemingly wide an acceptance, think you they vouch for true apprecia¬ 
tion in all who buy them ? Remember those who purchase to follow 
the fashion, to impose upon their neighbour, or even to flatter themselves; 
think of those who wish to make cheap presents, and those who are 
merely pleased by the outer aspect of the volume. Above all, bear in 
mind that busy throng whose zeal is according neither to knowledge nor 
to conviution, the host of the half-educated, characteristic and peril of our 
time. They, indeed, purchase and purchase largely. Heaven forbid 
chat 1 should not recognise the few among them whose bent of brain and 
of conscience justifies their fervour; to such—the ten in ten thousand— 
bo all'aid and brotherly solace 1 But the glib many, the perky mis- 
pronouncers of titles and of authors’ names, the twanging murderers at 
rhythm, the maulers of the uncut edge at sixpence extra, the ready- 
reckoners of bibliopolic discount—am i to see in these a witness of ray 
hope for the century to come ? 

I am told that their semi-education will be integrated. We are in a 
transition stage, between the bad old time when only a few had academic 
privileges, and that happy future which will see all men liberally 
instructed. Unfortunately for this argument, education is a thing of 
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which only the few are capable; teach aa you will, only a small percent¬ 
age will profit by your most zealous energy. On an ungenerous soil it 
is Tain to look for rich crops. Tour average mortal will be your average 
mortal stall: and if he grow conscious of power, if he become vocal and 
self-assertive, if he get into his hands all the material readuroas of the 
country, why,* you have a state of things such as at present looms 
menacingly before every Englishman blessed—or cursed—with an 
unpopular spirit. 

XXIII. 

Every morning when I awake, I thank heaven for silence. This is 
my orison. I remember the London days when sleep was broken by 
clash and dang, by roar and shriek, and when my first sense on return¬ 
ing to consciousness was hatred of the life about me. Noises of wood 
and metal, clattering of wheels, banging of implements, jangling of hells 
—all such things are bad enough, but worse Still is the clamorous human 
voice. Nothing on earth is more irritating to me than a bellow or scream 
of idiot mirth, nothing more hateful than a shout or yell of brutal anger. 
Were it possible, I would never again hear the utterance of a human 
tongue, save from those few who are dear to me. 

Here, wake at what hour I may, early or late, I lie amid exquisite 
stillness. Perchance a horse’s hoof rings rhythmically upon the road ; 
perhaps a dog barks from a neighbour farm; it may he that there comes 
the far, soft murmur of a train from the other side of Exe; but these 
are almost the only sounds that could force themselves upon my ear. A 
voice, at any time of the day, is the rarest thing. " r 

But there is the rustling of branches in the morning breeze; there is 
the music of a sunny shower against the window; there is the matin 
song of birds. Several times lately I have lain wakeful when there 
sounded the first note of the earliest lark; it makes me almost glad 
of my restless nights. The only trouble that touches me in these 
moments is the thought of my long life wasted amid the senseless noises 
of man’s world. Tear after year, this spot has known the same still¬ 
ness ; with ever so little of good fortune, with ever so little wisdom, 
beyond what was granted me, I might have blessed my manhood with 
calm, might have made for myself in latter life a lpng retrospect of 
bowered peace. As it is, I enjoy with something of sadness, remember¬ 
ing that this melodious silence is but the prelude of that deeper stillness 
which waits to enfold us all. 

XXIV. 

Morning after morning, of late, I have taken my walk in the same 
direction, my purpose being to look at a plantation of young larches. 
There is no lovelier colour on earth than that in which they are now 
dad; it seems to refresh as well-aa.gladden, my eyes, and its influence 
rinks deeper into my heart. ( For soon it will change; already I think 
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the first exquisite verdure has begun to pass into summer's soberness. 
The laroh has its moment of unmatched beauty—and well for him whose 
chance permits him to enjoy it, spring after spring. 

Oould anything be more wonderful than the fact that here am I, day 
by day, not only at leisure to walk forth and gaze at the larches, but 
blessed with the tranquillity of mind needful for such enjoyment? On 
any morning of spring sunshine, how many mortals find themselves so 
much at peace that they are able to give themselves wholly to delight 
in the glory of heaven and of earth ? Is it the case with one man in 
every ten thousand? Consider what extraordinary kindness of fate 
must tend upon one, that not a care, not a preoccupation, should inter¬ 
fere-with his contemplative thought for five or six dayi successively ! 
So rooted in the human mind (and so reasonably rooted) is the belief in 
an Envious Power, that I ask myself whether I shall not have to pay, 
by some disaster, for this period of wondrous calm. For a week or so, 
I have been one of a small number, chosen out of the whole hipnan race 
by fate’s supreme benediction. It may be that this comes to everyone 
in turn; to most, it can only be once in a lifetime, and so briefly. That 
my own lot seems so much better than that of ordinary men, sometimes 
makes me fearful. 


XXV. 

Walking in a favourite lano to-day, 1 found it covered with shed 
blossoms of the hawthorn. Creamy white, fragrant even in ruin, lay 
scattered the glory of«<he May. It told me that Spring is over. 

Have I enjoyed it as I should ? Since the day that brought mu 
freedom, four timeB have I seen the year's new birth, and always, as the 
violet yielded to the rose, I have known a fear that I had not sufficiently 
prized this boon of heaven whilst it was with me. Many hours I have 
spent shut up among my books, when I might have been in the meadows. 
Was the gain equivalent? Doubtfully, diffidently, I hearken what the 
uiind can plead. 

I recall my moments of delight, the recognition of each flower that 
unfolded, the glad surprise of budding branches clothed in a night with 
green. The first snowy gleam upon the blackthorn did not escape me. 
By its familiar bank, I watched for the earliest primrose, and in its copse 
I found* the anemone. Meadows shining with buttercups, hollows 
sunned with the marsh marigold, held me long at Rase. I saw the 
sallow glistening with its oones of silvery fur, and splendid with dust of 
gold. These common things touch me with more of admiration and of 
wonder each time that I behold them. They are once more gone. As 
I turn to summer, a misgiving mingles with my joy. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of The Fortnightly Review. 

THE WAR AND THE LIBERALS. 

Sir,— In my article under the above heading in the Fortnightly 
Review for February last, I stated that “ the Transvaal was annexed by 
the British GdVernment at the instance of Sir Bartle Frere,” the Alien 
Governor of the Cape Colony. I find that this statement is not strictly 
speaking correct, as the late Sir Bartlo Frere shortly after his recall wrote 
an article in the Nineteenth ('riitmy in which he says: “In judging of the 
annexation of the Transvaal, I would wish it to be borne in mind, that it 
was an act which in no way originated with me, over which I had no 
control, and with which I was only subsequently incidentally connected.'' 
There is, in as far as I am aware, no evidence in Sir Bartle'< correspon 
dence with the Colonial Office that he as Governor ever expressed any 
disapproval of the policy which had led to the annexation of the Trans¬ 
vaal, a policy whose supervision and direction lay distinctly under his 
own control; but however this may have been, it is manifest 1 was wrong 
n stating the annexation took plans at his instance. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your servant, 

Edwarh Dicey. 

.YarrJt, 1902. 


»* The Editor of Out Emeu does not undertake to return any manuscripts: 
nor in any ease can he do so unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
he seal to cover the cost of postage. 

ItisjdoisMeOtaiartidesjenttothe Editor should be typewritten . 

The tending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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CORONATION ODE. 

Lo ! As from Winter, Spring, 

As out of darkness, day. 

As earth and everything— 

The world’s old way— 

Leaps to regeneration from deeay, 

So from the corpse-like chrysalis of grief 
Doth sunny joy take wing; 

So to an orphaned people’s travailing 
At last relief. 

Now all th^Jong-pent fountains of the land 
Break forth and sing ; 

Changed iB our hitter bread 
By time’s sweet leaven; 

The streets breathe music, gaily garlanded; 

The lond-tongued steeples swing; 

While beneath other stars, on many a strand 
Sea-severed, but by love of England spanned 
As with a rainbow, myriads, gathering, 

From the four winds to the four winds of Heaven 
Acolaim, acclaim the crowning of the King. 


No trivial Act rehearsing in men’s right, 
Moves the great pageant on: 

It is the Mystery of a nation’s might; 

It is the soul of ages that are gone, 

Which dad in glittering hues. 

And to the eye of day 
Flaunting, but inly glorified, pursues 
A path more sacred than the Sacred Way, 
Toloftior heights Capitoline, 

• 8 u 
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And a more lasting sovereignty than thine, 

O mighty Borne! 

For thou lull many a dome 
To many a god didst build. 

But at the last, with wautonness fulfilled, 

To Wealth and Pride : 

Whereby that puissant spirit, which from the womb 
Thy birth-right was, within thee sank and died : 
Building to these, thou buildedst thine own tomb. 
But he shall find, who seeks, 

That ever, from of old. 

Through failure and bockBlidings manifold, 

With inborn virtue graced, 

Nor utterly by love of wealth debased, 

Keen, when oppression speaks, 

TbB cause to try. 

More nobly none, 

Humane in victory. 

To freedom and to justice—those twin peaks— 
Britain hath upward won. 


Scion of Alfred, what a realm is thine! 

A universe beside his petty sway 

What ocean breaks not on some isle or shore 

That doth thy rule obey Y 

On whose vast bounds Hyperion in a day 

Cannot, for all his haste, make shift to sliine, 

But onward posting finds them still before! 

Through seas asleep 

Bound half a world thy bitted lightnings leap : * 

Who shall confine thee, who shall say thee nuy. 

When, dragon-like, on some dread errand sent, 

In adamantine scales armipolent, 

Thy thunder-breathing warders daunt the deep 'i 
Thine from the Arctic to Vancouver’s Isle, 

Thine east to Labrador, 

From the sky-shouldering Himalayan steep 
Southward, to where Tasmanian waters smile 
In many a sandy bay. 

And that vast Commonwealth of States-But stay ! 

Idly, methinks, we boast 

Thy power from sea to sea, from coast to coast : 

If this indeed be all, all is not well: 
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If in the dawn 'of doing it befell. 

While others slumbered, or stretched limbs to rise, 
England rose early and made haste to build, 

Can this alone exalt ns to the skies P 
Is this s 

Thy sceptre’s greatness P Then how small was his 
Whose fame the world a thousand years hath filled. 
Yea, and for yet a thousand will not wane, 

Who shaded his parcelled England with the Dane! 
Nay, but, O King, thou knowest who wears of right 
The robe of majesty . 

Must inward of the Eternal Counsels be. 

And of their Order Knight; 

Fearless, or but of flatterers afraid; 

Whose favour to men’s conscience is a spur. 

Whoso wrath a blade 
Keen as Excalibur; 

Who, day by dny remembering to be great, 

Arrays his soul, grown weary of the weight. 

In wise humility ; 

Bending from his high place to serve the State, 

As Honour’s self immaculate. 

Master of all, 

God’s thrall,. 


E'en such a sovereignty of soul was hers 
Who now in love looks down on thee. 

And with maternal smile 
Watches, the while 

Eartfi’a mightiest empire in God’s name confers 
Sceptre and crown on thee— 

Crown that she wore. 

And sceptre that she bore. 

To her bequeathed 
. In ageless honour wreathed. 

And now 

Thrice consecrated from her hand and brow. 
Nor dimmed by distance, or less pure, appears 
That august spirit, who loft the throne forlorn. 
And for long years 

Turned the sweet waters of her life to tears, 

Her diadem to thorn. 

If to be good is to be great. 
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No victor-potentate 
Of east or west 

That name hath worthier won, 

Than he, whose benediotion now doth rest 
On thee, his son. 


These hail thee from afar, 

Bright luminaries that nevermore can set 
In memory’s heaven. But, dose beside thee yet, 
With ur dimmed radiance shines. 

Amid the circling signs 

That sprinkle life's dark firmament with light. 

Thy Morning-Star. 

No sun-reflecting, moon-cold satellite, 

But self-resplendent, may her gracious ray, 

To glad thee, still above the horizon Btay— 

In this than Alfred happier, to thy gain 
Sharing a peaceful empire with the Bane ! 


What sudden silence holds the gazing crowd, 

A moment since so loud f 

The air growB dense , 

With formB impalpable to mortal sense: 

Dim presences about us we divine— 

Husbands and sons, who from the shores of strife 
To sire and wife 

Returned not, but of that deep anodyne 
Drank, and became 
A memory and a name: 

The storm-voiced trumpet breathes a tenderer tone, 
And a great heart-thrill shakes yon armed line: 
For here about thee, bone of England’s bone, 
Upstand the living walls that guard thy throne, 
Our home-bred heroes, and amongst them who. 
Brave as the giant-brood, 

Storming not heaven but hell, 

Beneath that sultry glare 

The myriad-hissing hidden death withstood, 

Did what a man may do, 

And dared what men may dare, 

And faltered not, and, mute as those that fell. 

Of their own doing have no word to tell. 
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Ah! if we, too 1 , be mute, 

It is that strong emotion cannot reach 
The>folding gates of speech, 

BuUtears the timely utterance will dispute : 
Yet the heart utters what no ear hath heard, 
The still unspoken word 
We may not raise 

From the deep wells of gratitude and praise. 


And here from far away, 

To crown thy crowning-day, 

Behold the men of our own race and tongue, 
Peerless of heart and deed, 

Who in our country’s need 

As sons did aid her, soul to kindred soul 

Turning, as turns the needle to the Pole, 

Or os Pacific currents, southward swung. 

Past Valparaiso, past Magellan borne, 

Bounding the Horn, 

Stream upward by Fuego: even so 

To her, to the one Mother, whence we sprung, 

Their hearts went homing, drawn from long ago. 

*• 

Nor fewer, nor less fain 

With honour to renown thee, in thy train, 

From realms allied. 

Ambassador and princely delegate 
Of Kaiser and of King, or Sovereign State, 

In rfiarshalled order ride— 

Symbols of peace inviolate, 

Which our sons’ sons shall see, 

When o’er the nations’ face 
Envy in? sullen mood 
Hath ceased to brood. 

And race with race 

To nobler ends united, sane and free, * 

Build up the great World-Commonwealth to be. 


Peace! they are past: and lo 1 within the Bhxine 
The King, the Queen, 

Kneeling between 
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Those boned heroes of his glorious line! 

Let us, too, kneel, and say 
“ Not only, and not most, with might to war, 

Or with his realm’s increase, 

But with uplifted people, but with peace— 

Peaoe which at last, at last 

Shall still the trumpet-blast-^- 

Crown him, we cry Thee, that all kindreds may 

Laud him and lore, who dwell beneath his star; 

But with fulfilment of the task begun 

By his far-travelled son, 

More close to bind 

Our closely-knit communion, kind with kind; 
But with benefioent strength 
Which shall at length— 

As in his royal heart the kindling ray 
Now quickens into day— 

Dawn on the sunless brotherhoods of men, 

And humanise the home, and purge the den, 
And stay the wing’d battalions of disease: 

With the pure lustre of such gracious things— 
Regalia from thy Bpirit-palaees— 

Crown him, All-Father, who art King of Kings, 
Crown him with these! ” 


Jamkn Ehoadks. 
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The first pud message by etheric wave telegraphy was sent by Lord 
Kelvin on June 3,1898. The oiroumstanoes were these: Lord and 
Lady Kelvin and Lord Tennyson visited my Alum Bay station in 
the Isle of Wight. I explained the working of the apparatus and 
shewed how messages were sent and received. Lord Kelvin was so 
much pleased with what he saw that he desired to send telegrams to 
various friends on the mainland of England, innsting first that he 
be permitted to pay for their transmission to Bournemouth at the 
rate of a shilling royalty per message in order to show his apprecia¬ 
tion of the system and to illustrate its immediate availability for 
commercial use. Messages were sent by Lord Kelvin to Dr. 
Mae Lean, his chief assistant in the physical laboratory of the 
University of Glasgow, to Sir George Stokes at Cambridge, and to. 
Lord Rayleigh and Sir William Preece in London. 

He has given his permission to reprint one of the messages—that 
to Sir George Stokes : 

“ Stokes, Lensfield Cottage, Cambridge. This is sent commercially paid at 
Alum Bay for transuttsiou through ether, Is. to Bournemouth, and thence by 
postal telegraph, 16d. to Cambridge.—Kelvin.” 

Lord Tennyson’s message was to his nephew at Eton, and was as 
follows:— 

“ Sending yon message by Marconi’s ether telegraph. Alum Bay to Bourne- 
month, paid commercially thence by wire ; very sorry not to hear you Bpeak 
your Thackeray to-morrow.—Tennyson.” 

Commenting on these messages, the Electrical Review of June, 17, 
1898, says:— 

“ With the achievement of these striking results, one ought not to wait long 
befure.a practical application is made of the wireless telegraph.” 

The successes of my various trials led me ter desire some oppor¬ 
tunity of testing the practical application of my system on a more 
extended soale. It is diffioult with a new invention such as mine 
to oonvinoe the publio, even after the most successful trials, that here 
is something that should and must be adopted. In a sense it must 
create a new field for itself, as well as threaten .established rivals in 
old fields. Not only was I compelled to construct a satisfactory 
apparatus for telegraphing wirelessly, hut I had to show by actual 
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testa some of the ways in which it could be utilised—all of which 
required muoh time and money. 

I weloomed, therefore, the opportunity presented to me in July, 
1898, of showing the practical serviceability of my new system 
in reporting the races of the Kingstown Regatta for the Dublin 
Express. One of my assistants fitted up a land station at Kingstown 
and another set up instruments on board the steamer Flying Huntress. 
During the progress of the Taoe the Flying Huntress followed the 
course of the yachts and wireless messages were sent shoreward every 
ten or fifteen minutes. Several hundred bulletins were despatched 
and not a single message had to be repeated. 

The land station was in a room at the rear of the residence of the 
Harbour-master. A wire from the instruments was carried to the 
top of a mast forty feet in height, on which was suspended a wire 
netting arrangement corresponding to that attached to the mast of 
the steamer. While the tug was running down to the Kish lightship 
the final preparations were made for receiving and transmitting 
messages. The test for finding whether the instruments were sensitive 
enough is a very simple one. The operator tabes an ordinary electric 
bell, which he holds at some distance from the Morse indicator. He 
sends out from the battery of the bell a very tiny current, which is 
instantly responded to by a click, or by the sound of the bell on the 
indicator. This is of itself a very simple exhibition of wireless 
telegraphy. 

At length all was in readiness, and the first message was received 
from the tug. The tape emerged with the familar dots and dashes 
beautifully printed, ready to be translated for the reporter. As fast 
as the messages arrived they were telephoned to the office of the 
newspaper in Cork Hill. The operations were carried out with pre¬ 
cision, and in a perfectly matter-of-fact manner. 

“ Is it an Irish characteristic,” said a writer of the Express, who 
was a partner of the experiments, “ or is it the common impulse of 
human nature, that when we find ourselves in command of a great 
force, by means of which stupendous results can be produood for the 
benefit of mankind, our first desire is to play triuks with it. No 
sooner were we alive to the extraordinary fact that it was possible, 
without connecting wires, to communicate with a station which was 
miles away and quite invisible to us, than we began to send silly 
messages, such as to request the man in charge of the Kingstown 
station to be sure to keep sober, and not to take loo many “ whiskey- 
and-sodas.” Playing in this way with the great invention probably 
enabled us to realise better the means at our command than we shoult 
have done if the Mail boat, which passed us during the afternoon 
had gone aground on the Kish Bank, and we had been able to avert: 
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taoet al all was the fast that by depressing a key at Kingstown it was 
possible to ring a bell on the Flying Huntress lying ont in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Kish light. It is on the same principle that one is 
more impressed by seeing a steam-hammer crack a nut than by seeing 
it cuush a ponderous mass of ore.” 

The following portion of the description of one of the races sent 
by wireless telegraphy, and published in the Evening Mail and Daily 
Express, may be of interest: 

“10.55 The Rainbow having crossed the line before the gun was fired, was 
recalled, thereby losing 3f minutes. 

“11.25. Time round Rosbeg buoy :— • 

* H. H, S. 

Ailsa . 10 54 0 

Bona . 10 54 30 

Isolde . 10 58 0 

Rainbow . . . . 10 59 O 

Astrild . . . . 10 50 45 • 

“ The Ailsa stayed, and went away on the port tack, as did also the Astrild. 

After going a short distance, the Bona also stayed, following the example of the 

other two, the Rainbow and the Isolde standing in under Howth. 

“ 11.17. The Rainbow and. the Isolde are still standing on the port tack, getting 
a nice breeze, the Isolde being well to weather, the Ailsa and Bona having gone 
abont on the same tack. Astrild stood to southwards to get the first of the ebb 
tide, and is now heading for the ship.” 

The race reports were entirely satisfactory in every respect, a 
large number of (bulletins being sent, so that the race news was 
issued by the Express much earlier than it could have been in any 
other way. The Flying Huntress was constantly in motion, of course, 
but this made no difference in the legibility of messages. The 
distances crossed were small, from five to ten miles. 

• On the Royal Yacht. 

About this time the Prince of Wales, then stopping with Lord 
Rothschild, had the misfortune to injure his knee most severely, so 
that he was oonfined to the Royal yaoht Osborne in Cowee Bay. The 
Prince had already expressed his interest in wireless telegraphy, and 
when the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland asked if communication between 
the Royal yaoht and Osborne House, Isle of Wight, could be estab¬ 
lished, I told him I would be delighted to make the necessary instal¬ 
lations. We were not long in putting up our stations, and once up 
there was no hitch in the working either way. 

The first telegram sent was:— 

“ The Prince of Wales sends his love to the Queen, and hopes she is none the 
worse for being on board yesterday.” 

More than 150 messages were sent in the sixteen days I was on the 
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Royal yacht, many of great length. Every morning a bulletin 'eras 
sent to the Queen, of which the following is a sample:— 

r 

“ A ugust iih. 

" From Dr. Fripp to Sir Jama Reid. 

11 II.RH. the Prince of Wales has passed another excellent night and ia in 
very good spirits and health. The knee is most satisfactory.” 

“August 5th. 

“ From Dr. Fripp to Sir Jama Reid. 

“ H.R.H. the Prince nl Wales has passed another excellent night, and the 
knee ia in good condition.” 

The instruments on the yacht were operated and observed with 
great interest by the various distinguished persons aboard, notably 
the Duke of York, the Princess Louise, and the Prince of Wales 
himself. What seemed to amaze them above all was that the sending 
could go on just the same while the yacht was in rapid motion. The 
following message was sent on August 12th by the Prince of Wales 
while the yacht was steaming at a good rate off Bembridge, seven or 
eight miles from OBborae:— 

“ To the Duke of ConnuvghL 

u Will be pleased to sec you on board this afternoon when the Oalome 
returns.” 

The Electrical Review , August 19th, 1898, gives some particulars as 
to the methods employed: < c 

“ The height of the mast on shore was 105 feet, and that of the top of the wire 
from the deck of the Osborne was 83 feet. The yacht was moored in Cowes Bay, 
at a distance of nearly two miles from Osborne House, the two positions not 
being in sight of one another, as they were intercepted by a hill to the rear of 
East Cowes, which would have rendered signalling impossible between these two 
stations by means of any optical system. The messages varied in length, some 
having as many as 100 to 150 words, which is tantamount to tf deceut letter. 
Mr. Marconi’s assistants were on duty from 9 a.m. until 7.30 p.m. without inter¬ 
mission during the whole period. Towards the end of the time, on the 10th 
inst., the yacht went on a cruise towards Sandown, and the messages were 
received correctly close off the Nab lightship, which is moored off Bembridge. 
On the way there, when under steam, a lengthy message was received by the 
Prince from the Duke of Connaught, and the reply was successfully despatched, 
though well out of sight of Cowes and Osborne. On the 12th inst. the yacht 
cruised as far as the Needles, or rather outside, and went on until the instruments 
picked up Alum Bay station—the Needles Hotel—continuing in communication 
with them all the way, perfect messages being passed to and from. Communi¬ 
cations were kept up throughout the cruise with either the Osborne station or 
the Wireless Telegraph Company’s station at Alum Bay. During the whole of 
the cruise the Osborne pole was obscured, and all the messages had to pass over 
land, and the Alum Bay pole was also obscured until coming right into the bay, 
on account of the station being situated very much below Heatherwood. The 
messages were sent to Alum Bay from a distance of nearly 7$ miles, although 
the ground lying between was exceedingly high; in fact, it was about the 
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highest land met with daring the time. It was so high that the poles were 
screened by hundreds of feet. 

“ The Prince of Wales and other Royalties gave expression to Mr. Marconi of 
their high appreciation of his system, and their astonishment at the perfection to 
which it hadfceen brought The Prince presented Mr. Marconi with a souvenir 
in the shape of a very handsome scarfpin, and wished him ever^ success with his 
interesting invention.” 

One of the first and most commonly suggested uses for wireless 
telegraphy was for connecting lightships and lighthouses lying off 
shore on dangerous rooks or shoals with land stations. The year 
1898 was to seethe first installation of this nature, between the East 
Ggodwin lightship, located over one of the most dangerous shoals on 
the British ooast, and the South Foreland lighthouse, twelve miles 
distant. Communication was first established on Christmas eve, 1898, 
just about four years after my first experiments in wireless telegraphy 
were made in Italy, and the apparatus had remained inactive and 
suooessful operation for nearly two years. 

The Deputy-Master of Trinity House has publicly stated that 
there was never a hitch from the start, and that he could endorse 
every word I said in my lecture before the Institute of EleotrioaJ 
Engineers (March, 1899) regarding the practicability of the apparatus. 

The Prinoe of Wales, as President of the Royal National lifeboat 
Institution of Great Britain, expressed himself to the some effect, and 
said that at last a system had been found which would make naviga¬ 
tion much safer anft diminish the perils at sea. 

Indeed, the apparatus had not long been installed before its value, 
was shown most conclusively by the saving of the lightship herself. 
She was run down at four o’clock on the morning of March 3rd, 1899, 
by the steamer R. F. Matthews, outward bound from London. The 
wireless telegraphy operator hurriedly called up South Foreland 
lighthouse, .said that the lightship had been run into and was 
leaking. lifeboats were sent out at onoe and the lightship was 
saved. Since then several other ships have gone upon the sands and 
assistance has been obtained by means of wireless telegraphy, the 
operators telegraphing ashore in eaoh case. 

The suooess of the installation between the East Goodwin light¬ 
ship,<ond the South Foreland lighthouse awakened great interest, and 
the public began to see the practical uses to whioji the system might 
be put. 

The International Yacht Race. 

My first American tests were made during the International Yacht 
Races in 1899. Shortly after the Kingstown Regatta, the New York 
Herald arranged with me to report by wireless telegraphy the 
yacht raoes between the Shamrock and the Columbia, which took 
place in New York Bay in October, 1898. There was nothing 
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different, so far as my methods were oonoemed, in this work, from 
what had been accomplished long before, but the subject is worthy of 
mention in a chronology of the system because of the interest mani¬ 
fested in the trials by the American people. With three assistants, 
Mr. Bradfield, Mr. Densham, and Mr. Biohard, I arrived in New 
York on September 29th, and on the following day was joined by 
another assistant, Mr. W. Bowden, who had been conducting experi¬ 
ments in Newfoundland, and had given demonstrations before the 
Houses of Parliament there. In a few days we had fitted up a 
land station at Navesink, near Atlantic Highlands, in New Jersey, 
and ship stations on the cable ship Mackay Bennett, and on the 
steamer Ponce. The Ponce followed the course of the racing yachts 
and sent frequent bulletins to the shore station whence they were 
cabled to all the principal cities of the United States, and to the 
cable ship, whence they were cabled to London, Paris and other 
points in the Hast. 

The suspended wires were about 150 feet high in all cases and the 
distances through which the messages were sent varied from five to 
twenty miles. The instruments were located in the chart rooms of 
the ships, and messages were sent at intervals of not more than fifteen 
minutes. Naturally the many failures of the yachts to reach decisive 
results were disappointing, but in every case, in spite of storm or 
fog, the messages I sent were accurate and much in advance of all 
other means of transmitting the news. 

One of the interesting, perhaps amusing, facts connected with my 
work in America was the diversion caused by rival claimants for 
wireless telegraphy honours. They believed, and wanted others to 
believe, that I was receiving credit that belonged to them, which is a 
not unusual claim in connection with any successful invention. 

I am grateful to the Scientific American for this expression regard¬ 
ing my work:— 

‘•Whatever may be the merits of this controversy, we are satisfied that it 
would be as easy to sweep back the tide with a broom as to prevent the system 
of telegraphy which has just done such good work off Hew York Harbour aud with 
the English Fleet from becoming for ever identified with the name of the man 
who first brought wireless telegraphy to a practical aud useful consummation.” 

Before the races began we went over the course carefully, and the 
first day’s trial showed me that nothing could prevent the correct 
working of the apparatus. Prom the start down the Bay messages 
were flashed back and forth with unvarying accuracy, in spite of 
intervening objects. Many private messages were sent to be for¬ 
warded to Washington, or to be cabled to Europe; engagements 
were made for dinner in New York that evening, and so on. 

At the dose of the trial oruise, which reached an extreme distance 
of twenly-two miles, my assistant, Mr. Bradfield, telegraphed: 
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“Everything has gone 'off first rate all day. Signals conld not have been 
better if we had been connected with you by wire.” 

The worlc of reporting went on regularly during the raoes, over 
1,000 wordff bring transmitted daily. It acquainted the American 
people with my purpose, and the possibilities of my invention. I 
was much gratified at the generous treatment accorded me by the 
American people. 


, United States Navy Trials. 

Immediately following the yacht raoes I was requested to make 
some experiments for the United States Navy. The cruiser Nett 
York, and the battleship Massachusetts, were arranged for the 
demonstrations. The commission in charge of the test consisted of 
Lieut. - Commander J. T. Newton, Lieut. John B. Blish, and 
Lieut. F. G. Hill. Lieut.-Commander Newton was wifh me on 
board the Mew York, and directed the experiments required by the 
Navy Department. Lieut. Hill was on the Massachusetts, and 
Lieut. Blish was at the Highlands of Navesink, where a wireless 
telegraphy apparatus was rigged for the purpose of interrupting the 
messages. 

Curiously enough, one of the first requests of the officers was for 
official proof that the By stem could he operated for short distances, 
and two or three days were spent in the East River signalling a few 
hundred feet. In view of the fact that three navies of Europe had 
used the systems at distances varying from twelve to eighty miles, 
the following comment from the Neic York Times is not without 
point: 

“ ... Is there not something a little provocative of smites in the' testa ’ of 
wireless telegraphy now making by the Navy Department I It was so very well 
known to all who have paid the slightest attention to the operation of Signor 
Marconi that much more can be accomplished by the aid of his device than was 
attempted in Thursday's experiments ! To send signals and messages between 
warships anchored a lew hundred feet apart is a task vastly easier than others 
which he performed with complete snccess months and months ago, and surely 
our naval officials should not need to enter the primer class in this method of 
communication. There was a trace of deserved sarcasm in the inventor's tone 
when she said that the telegraphing done on this occasion was a trial of the 
operators' skill, not of the system. The curious slowness of the Government in 
taking up new ideas and new implements has often hod expensive consequences, 
and more than once it has had tragical ones, as in the case of smokeless powder 
and high-power rifles. At present, appaiently, they are tempting the laughter 
of foreigners by treating as novel things that have long been matters of common 
talk among amateur and professional scientists alike.” 

However, under direction of Rear-Admiral Farquhar, the ships 
prooeeded out to sea a few days later, and very satisfactory results 
were attained up to thirty-six miles, the longest distance attempted. 
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The apparatus an the New York consisted of a vertical wire 
attached to a wooden mast and sprit fastened to the mainmast of the 
cruiser. The wire, at an acute angle with the mast, extended from 
the top of the sprit to the after gunroom of the worship, just over 
the propeller on the gun deck, where it was attached to the telegraphing 
apparatus. $he Maesnchutetts was fitted with a similar contrivance. 
At the Highlands of Navesink a 150-feet mast was erected, and a 
vertioal wire and electrical attachment of the same kind used by the 
warships was set up. The electricity used for sending the wireless 
telegraph messages was furnished by a relay of dry-cell batteries 
specially prepared for the purpose. Each one of the telegraph 
instruments was equipped with a Morse ink-writer, so that the 
messages received were recorded on ordinary tape in the Morse code. 
At a point about five miles off the Highlands of Navesink, the Nnr 
York anchored, while the Mawichtuett* manoeuvred about the 
flagship. 

The first few messages sent back and forth between the two warships 
consisted of orders to the Mamarhwsette as to the rate at which she 
was to keep under way, and questions as to the distance she had 
covered. Then a long despatch was sent from the Neir York to the 
Mrmachuseitt, with the instruction that it be repeated to the sender 
word for word. This message was sent and repeated without an 
error. Then messages were sent to the Maeearhiierttn and to Navesink 
ordering the operators there to send messages simultaneously to the 
Nnr York. 

The purpose of this order was to have Navesink interrupt the 
message from the Mas»arhu»etts to the Neir York. This interference 
test was in every way successful, with the result that the two messages 
sent at the same time were jumbled into utter confusion. The dots 
recorded on the tape of the ink-writer were indiscriminately ticked off 
and absolutely unintelligible. 

The messages between the two warships at intervals of ten minutes, 
with interruptions from Navesink at longer intervals, were kept up 
until the Matmchtueth was thirty-six nautical miles from the Nnr 
York, and then the battleship put about and came hack. 

Two days later further testa were mode. Among the messages 
received by the New York there came suddenly a despatch from the 
MitHnar/iuer/it reading: “ Man overboard.” The message was given 
to Captain Chadwick, and a cutter was lowered from the Nnr York. 
Ten minutes had elapsed from the time the wireless message was 
reoeived before the some news was oonveyed to the flagship by the 
wig-wag man on the bridge of the Mnmuwhuertte. Before the outter 
had even been lowered from the New York to put out for the man 
who had fallen overboard from the MrunachuteU*, another wireless 
message was received saying that the man had a buoy and was safe. 
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Before beginning the test for the United States Navy Depart¬ 
ment, I sent the following letter to the Commission appointed to 
make the taste:— 

“ To the Board appointed by the United States Navy Department to report on 
the trials of Marconi's system of wirelesB telegraphy: • 

“ Gentlemen : With reference to the tests of my system which are now being 
carried out under your supervision, I wish to state : 

“ First—That the installation fitted up at the Navesink Highlands lighthouse 
has been installed tjp meet the wish expressed by various members of your Board 
in order to facilitate their investigations, but I want it to be understood that the 
instruments now at the station are not as efficient (being of an earlier type and 
intended for short-distance demonstrations) as those installed on the New York and 
Massachusetts, and results obtained at that station cannot he taken as a test of the 
system in its present state. 

“ Second—Having consulted with my partners, I regret to be unable to give a 
demonstration of the devices I use for preventing interference, and of the system 
employed for tuning syntonizing instruments. The reasons why I'cannot give 
such demonstrations are : 

“ (a) The means employed are not yet completely patented and protected. 

“ ( b ) Insufficient material and instruments here with me to give full demon¬ 
stration. 

“(c) No detailed information from the United States Navy Department was 
received by my company prior to my departure from England as to the 
extent of the demonstrations required. 

“Since I last had the pleasure of meeting you, I have received advices from 
England to the effect that the British Government has decided to make use of my 
system in the present g^utli African war and also on the fleet. This necessitates 
my Company supplying to the British Government a large numVr of instruments 
ami expert assistants, and also further necessitates my early return to Europe. 
I shall therefore be unable to continue the tests for the United States Navy 
Department after Wednesday. 

“ I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“G. Marconi.” 

The report of the United States Navy Commission concerning 
wireless telegraphy trials is here given:— 

44 We respectfully submit the following findings as the result of our investiga¬ 
tion of the Marconi system of wireless telegTaphv : It is well adapted for use in 
squadron signalling under conditions of rain, fog, darkness, and motion of speed. 
Wind, rain, fog, and other conditions of weather do not affect the transmission 
through space, but dampness may reduce the range, rapidity and accuracy by 
impairing the insulation of the aerial wire and the instruments. Darkness has 
no effect. We have no data as to the effects of rolling and pitching, but excessive 
vibration at high speed apparently produced no bad effect on the instruments, 
and we believe the working of the s 3 ’stem would be very little affected by the 
motion of the ship. The accuracy is good within the working ranges. Cipher 
and important signals may be repeated back to the sending station, if necessary, 
to insure absolute accuracy. When ships are close together (less than 400 yards) 
adjustments, easily made, of the instruments are necessary. The greatest distance 
that messages were exchanged with the station at Navesink was 16-5 miles. 
This distance was exoeeded considerably during the yacht races, when a more 
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efficient set of instruments was installed there. The best location of instruments 
would be below, well protected, in easy communication with the commanding 
officer. The spark, of the sending coil or of a considerable leak^ due to faulty 
incitation of the sending wire, would be sufficient to ignite an inflammable 
mixture of gas or otheT easily-lighted matter, but with direct leSfl (through air 
space, if possible) and the high insulation necessary for good work, no danger of 
fire need be apprehended. When two transmitters are sending at the same time, 
all the receiving wire within range receives the impulses from the transmitters, 
and the tapes, although unreadable, show unmistakably that such double sending 
is taking place. In every case, nnder a great number of varied conditions, the 
attempted interference was complete. Mr. Marconi, although he stated to the 
Board before these attempts were made that he could prevent interference, never 
explained how or made any attempt to demonstrate that it could be done. 
Between large ships (height of masts 130 feet and 140 feet) and a torpedo 'boat 
(height of mast 45 feet), across open water, signals can be read up to seven miles 
on the torpedo boat and eighty-five miles on the ship. 

“ Communication might be interrupted altogether when tall buildings of iron 
framing intervene. The rapidity is not greater than twelve words per minute for 
skilled opeiators. The shock from the sending coil of wire may be quite severe 
and even dangerous to a person with a weak heart. No fatal accidents have been 
recorded. The liability to accident from lightning has not been ascertained. The 
sending apparatus and wire would injuriously affect the compass if placed near it. 
The exact distance is not known, and should be determined by experiment. The 
system is adapted for use on all vessels of the Navy, including torpedo bants And 
small vessels, as patrols, scouts and despatch boats, but it is impracticable in a 
small boat. For landing parties the only feasible method of use would 1 m? to erect 
a pole on shore and then communicate with the ship. The system could l>e 
adapted to the telegraphic determination of differences of longitude in surveying. 
The Board respectfully recommends that the svstem given a trial in the 
Navy” 

The call from England was now imperative. Already six of my 
assistants with full equipment of instruments had started for the 
Transvaal, and there seemed a probability that more would he called 
upon. I was, therefore, obliged to stop the work for the U uitod States 
Navy and also the negotiations with the Signal Service Corps under 
General Greeley. On the eve of my departure the Navy Commission 
expressed great satisfaction over the results. 

Firther Proofs or PRArricAnn.iTV. 

While I was in New Tork, the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Scienoe met at Dover, the French at Boulogne and tire 
Italian at Como. Under the direction of my good friend and adviser, 
Professor Fleming of University College, London, my system was 
used in a demonstration before the English and French bodies, and 
frequent messages were sent acroes the Channel from one to the other. 
On the Centenary of the day when Volta's great discovery of the 
electric current became known to the world, messages of congratula¬ 
tion were sent by the English Association through the ether to the 
’EVnneh scientists, thence on to the Italian body by land wires. 
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Again, a most convincing proof of practicability was given on the 
afternoon of November 15,1899, on board the St. Paul, in which I 
was returning to England. I had notified my Company in London 
that I woul<^ communicate with our stations at Alum Bay and The 
Haven from the incoming steamer. Because of the humped orders to 
South Africa, these two land stations had been dismantled and the 
instruments taken to London, bat the day before my arrival Major 
Flood-Page and Mr. H. Jameson Davis, with assistants, rigged up the 
stations and awaited signals from me. On the ship we waited until 
the morning of the 15th, and then secured our vertical wire to a 
sprit fastened to the mainmast and set up our instalments in the 
smdking room. Itwas while we were still sixty miles from Southamp¬ 
ton that we received the signals. Within another hour, still over 
forty miles away, we had reoeived their “ Is that you, St. Paul and 
then “ Hurrah, welcome home, where are you? ” Then came war 
news, four hours before we landed, and we sent telegrams ashore for 
officers and passengers of the drip. The enthusiasm of all those 
aboard led to the publication of a paper, which was sold for a dollar 
a copy for the benefit of the Seamen's Fund, for which $150 were 
raised. 

GK Marconi. 


vox., lxxi. x.s. 
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THE OCEAN TRUST AND NATIONAL POLICY. 


To grasp tk-5 1 real nature of the Shipping Trust it is necessary to 
fasten upon the vital importance of the distinction, which has been 
shirked or misstated fay every apologist of the Combine. The 
British lines have been acquired. The German lines have not Ur. 
Pierpont Morgan attempted to buy up the Hamburg and Bremen 
fleets and failed. His success in absorbing the Liverpool companies 
was complete.* As a second best, the great strategist of finanoe*was 
compelled to compromise with Herr Baltin and to concede to the 
German negotiators the monopoly of their own ports and the absolute 
security of their trade and flag for twenty years. This is alliance. 
What has happened to the British tonnage taken over by the Navi 
gation Syndicate is annexation. At a very short remove the White 
Star, the Dominion and the American lines have shared the fate of 
the Ley land line. Or in other words over half a million tonsof British 
shipping have been transferred within twelve months to trans-Atlantic 
control. Henceforth these vessels, including many of the finest ships 
in the whole merchant marine of the Empire, will fly the flag on 
sufferance. 

The significance of the contrast between the sale of the British 
-Companies and the contract with the German lilies needs no demon¬ 
stration. It leaps to the eyes. No business reasons, not of a humili¬ 
ating kind, can be advanced to justify tbe sale of the British ships, 
and to explain at the same time how the German boats have been able 
to maintain their national independence. Equally no patriotic motive 
could explain the refusal of the great Hamburg and Bremen Com¬ 
panies to sell outright to Mr. Morgan which ought ‘not to have 
applied with immeasurably more force to the British Companies. 

To urge that the loss of about one-fifteenth of our steam-tonnage 
hardly affects a vast total is in this case tike pretending that skim¬ 
ming the milk-pan makes no difference to the milk.. 

Three theories of the Trust may be held. We may aooept the 
assurances of its advocates that it was inevitable and will hot be 
injurious. We may regard it from the fatalistic point of view as both 
inevitable and injurious. Or we may believe that it must be injurious 
but was not inevitable. It is obvious that the latter point is the 
arux of the argument. 

Before the formation of the Shipping Trust there was one 
sphere of oommeroe, and only one, in which the permanent preponder¬ 
ance of British trade seemed to be naturally guaranteed by unique 
conditions. There is not a tingle branch of manufacturing produo- 
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tion in whioh we have anything in the remotest degree resembling 
a monopoly of material or ability. German exports have gained 
upon our ojra hand over hand, until they stand at the present 
moment to the volume of British in the preportion of six to seven 
<—a fact which, in spite of all the efforts of the persons who 
used to be oalled alarmists, is seldom realised in its broal simplicity. 
By America we have already been burly passed in the production of 
coal, the make of steel, and the volume of exports. The factories of 
the Southern States are consuming more and mare of their own 
cotton, and nothing can prevent them from becoming the greater 
Lancashire. With regard to manufacturing productions and general 
expert trade, therefore, it has been clear for aome time that it will 
require a more strenuous spirit than we have yet shown, a better 
educational system than we have yet attempted to create, a more 
oonoentrated organisation of private enterprise and capital than we 
have yet possessed, and a more vigorous and definite action of the 
State than we have yet seen, to ensure far so long as twenty yearn 
our retention of the teeond place in machine industry and export trade. 

But with British shipping the case seemed fundamentally better. 
Alone among nations we have parted for all main purposes with our 
agriculture. The exchange of manufactures for food, which is an 
internal process in other countries, figures predominantly with us in 
the statistics of our foreign trade. The real explanation of the dis¬ 
proportionate hulk of our imparts is that we must obtain from with¬ 
out the agricultural 'supplies which all other great states still obtain 
chiefly or exclusively from within. Whatever may be the ultimate 
effect upon the strength, confidence, and safety of the nation, there 
was this to be said, that the stupendous moss of our imports appeared to 
be the obvious mainstay of our shipping and of our mercantile 
supremacy. The volume of our inward trade is more than three times 
that of the Uhited States (£522,000,000 against £171,000,000) and 
nearly twioe that of Germany (£298,000,000). For many reasons 
it will be impossible fax either America or Germany ever to rival us 
in that particular. The extent, therefore, of our inward shipments 
seemed the one vital security for our maritime predominance, and 
therefore for the maintenance of the Empire. 

The'amazing argument upon which the formation of the Ooean 
Trust has been chiefly defended, strikes at the very root of this prin¬ 
ciple. We are now assured by Mr. Firrie and bis friends that four- 
fifths of the freights in the North Atlantia are oontrolled by the 
American railways, and that the British Companies had to submit to 
be absorbed or lose their traffic. In other words, beoause we purchase 
over forty per cent, of all American experts, admit her goods to our 
markets bee, and hold the prosperity of her trade in the very hollow 
of our hand, we are to be told that the United States will refuse to 

3 s2 
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sell to her greatest customer unless she is allowed to monopolise, not 
only the profits of production but the profits of carriage also. If it 
is to be admitted that we must pay trafflo toll to America for the favour 
of being allowed to buy half the total exports of a country which shuts 
out ours, then the relations of trade between the two peoples will have 
become fimfHy insupportable. The loss of our home agriculture would 
be economically fatal if we were deprived of the profits of freight upon 
the foreign agriculture we oonsume. If we were net to be the 
earners of our imports, one of the main sources which has hitherto 
enabled us to pay for them would be gone, and our maintenance for 
half a century of a Free Trade system in a Protectionist world would 
be revealed aS perhaps the most appalling fallacy to which a nation 
ever succumbed. 

There is, of course, another side to these considerations. America, 
it will be said, like every other country, naturally desires to cany her 
'own products in her own bottoms. If every nation is to ship 
its outward trade in its own vessels there would be no such thing 
as return freights for the merchant marine of any nation. The 
country which commands the carriage one way must command it both 
ways. We are bound to urge a contention precisely the opposite of 
that which appeals at first blush to the popular mind in America. 
We must fight, above all, for carrying our own purchases in our own- 
bottoms, and upon our success in maintaining that point must depend- 
the continuance of our mercantile supremacy, and that of the Imperial 
system of which our ooean shipping is tire real ntAcus. Even America 
cannot have her argument all ways. She could never hope to sell 
nearly half her goods in an open market, to raise at the same time an 
enormous revenue from a Protectionist system, and to use that revenue 
for the purpose of subsidising ooean services with which to capture 
the profits of carriage, hitherto the one perquisite compensating 
her great free trade customer for the remainder of the arrangement. 
In spite of the argument as to the trans-Atlantic oommand of freight 
by which the advocates and nunimisers of the Shipping Trust have 
been bluffed, the Morgan-Pirrie Combine was not inevitable. It was 
preventive, and should have been prevented. 

The position of the subsidised cruisers is in itself an entirely 
minor question. Exaggeration of its importance has unfortunately 
distracted attention from the true issue. The significance of tho 
whole deal will be missed, as it is intended that it should be missed, 
if we are induced to believe that the organisation of the Navigation 
Syndicate has been dictated by purely shipping considerations. 
Behind the Ooean Trust are the railway interests, though whether 
these are as comprehensive and omnipotent as we are asked to 
believe may be doubted. Behind the railway interests is the Steel 
Trust. There we have the real origin of the whole strategical 
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scheme. For English purposes the most instructive of the interrieirs 
with the President of the Billion Dollar Combine has been given, not to 
any English journalist, but to the New York representative of the 
KoelnitcKe ZqUung. Two months ago there appeared in the great 
Bhenish journal an article from whioh we may translate the following 
very luminous extract:— m 

“ German Journalist. Wh»t,if I may use (he phmse,is the foreign policy of 
the Steel Trust ? I em told that its directors intend to conduct it in a rather 
conservative sense, and to devote themselves shove ell to the home demand. 

“ Mu. Schwab. That doesn't hinder our determination to market our surplus 
in Europe end the non-American countries generally. England cannot compete 
with ns in cheapness of production. In view of the ease with which the tariff 
could be put up in France, there ia not much to be done there, and ss little in 
Austria. 

“ German Journalist. And Germany ! 

“Mu. Schwab. Perhaps you will know how to protect yourselves. I don’t 
say that we shall succeed in capturing your home consumption, but ye shall cut 
off your entire export, first in the Far East, then in other parts. 

"German Journalist. But you appear to reckon with especial confidence 
■upon England. May I ask whether the Morganeering of whole steamship lines 
is meant to facilitate these far-reaching plena of yonra I 

“ Mr. Schwab. They are in that connection. 

" German Journalist. Hat Morgan succeeded, at has been rumoured in the 
last few days, 1 in buying up the great White Star line ? 

“ But here Mr. Schwab, opening his lips as if on the point of replying ss briskly 
to this question as to the rest, checked himself end said. That it not my con¬ 
cern. You had better ask Mr. Morgan himself. 

11 German Journalist. Nevertheless, it ia generally maintained here in New 
York that upon the one hand the prosperous business situation of America, and 
certain reasons on the other hand, make it advisable that the Trust should give 
its attention above all to the home market. 

“ Mr. Schwab. It is correct that the strength of the internal demand does not 
Jet ns think of exports at present. But that ia merely temporary. Worse times 
must follow as a matter of natural necessity ."s 

So much* for Mr. Pirrie’s “ community of interests.” The 
shipping lines in the Ocean Syndicate axe the tentacles of the 
Trusts. There is as much “ community of interest ” between 
this form of American competition and our own commercial future 
os exists between the octopus and the object of its embraces. 
Nothing hut the temporary boom whioh keeps America fully engaged 
for the present in supplying her home demand, has made it possible 
that the Shipping Combine should he generally disoumed in this 
country as a thing apart instead of as what it is, a weapon in the 
■grasp of the Amerioan trust-system as a whole. The over-capitalisa¬ 
tion of the Steel Trust represents an enormous risk. To provide 
against the contingencies of the period of commercial depression, 
whioh must oome, ss Mr. Schwab says, by natural neoesaity sooner or 

(l) The interview took place in the middle of but March. 

(V) Koflniuht Zfitunp, April 1, 190‘J. 
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liter, it was indispensable that Mr. Morgan, should bring into bis 
system the through-lines of traffio round the globe which are now the 
great ambition of the American mind. If the cheaper cost of pro¬ 
duction in the United States can be supplemented by cheaper delivery 
abroad, then the Steel Trust will be well equipped for the task of try¬ 
ing to “cut- off the entire export ’ 1 of British and German iron- 
industries in the lean years, when we shall realise what American com¬ 
petition is to mean as we have never done before. The Navigation 
Syndicate is not meant to be confined to the North Atlantic. It is 
well known that the Steel Trust fixes its confident hope upon the 
Australian and South African markets. The acquisition of the White 
Star line provides Mr. Morgan with an Australian and South 
African service. We are urged to fear not, and to trust in the 
tramp steamer. The great advantage of tramp steamers is that they 
can follow the trade. The Americans have made efficient prepara¬ 
tions to tyke the trade. If the Trusts, combining all their advantages, 
can quote a cheaper price delivered at South African or Australian 
or other parts than we can, the trade that the tramp steamers will 
follow will be, of course, American. 

■ There has been the inevitable pretence of defending Mr. Morgan 
in the name of Bober reason against foolish persons who suspect him 
of iniquitous political designs upon the British Empire. To suppose 
that he has been animated by feelings of hostility towards England 
would be ludicrous. But it would be still more inept to suppose that' 
commercial triumphs over the old island are in th&boaelves disagreeable, 
or other than pleasing to Americans. Injury to our commercial 
position will necessarily become sooner or later a main object with 
those who direct the Steel Trust and will direct the Shipping Trust. 
We are so situated that injury to our commercial position must mean 
injury to our political position. From this point of view the popular 
prejudice against the present transaction is infinitely sounder than the 
mock-indignant repudiation of melodramatic conspiracies on the port 
of Mr. W. J. Pirrie and his supporters. Nor must we lose sight of 
the fact that what we are discussing is not the insertion of the thin end 
of the wedge, but a Mow driving up to the middle a wedge already 
inserted. 

Hie purchase of the Leyland line enabled Mr.) Morgan tobring 
pressure to hear upon the companies he has since absorbed. As the 
next step he must desire to bring in the Canard, the Allan, and per¬ 
haps other lines. If he succeeds in that aim the control of the 
Atlantic will have passed to America, and nothing will be able to 
prevent the development of the process transferring mercantile pre¬ 
dominance to the Stan and Stripes, depriving this country of one of 
the chief sources of its revenue, and reducing England within a 
couple of decades to the position of third commercial power. 
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At this point we reach the question of the retention ol the flag 
upon ships which have oeased for all practical purposes to be British 
owned. Far too much attention has been attracted by the position 
of the subsidised cruisers, to the detriment of the mare important 
and difficult aspects of the problem. The Admiralty, as Mr. 
Balfour remarked in the oourse of debate, would have time to 
take steps for providing other subsidised cruisers or for supplying 
the place of that class of vessels by additions to the regular Navy. 
The loss of ships like the Teutonic or Majeetic, the Lucania and 
Campania, presents in reality the least serious and perplexing port 
of the matter. With respect to the maiming of the fleet there 
is, of course, a very different issue involved, and w» could not see 
our merohant marine deprived of a large part of its finest ocean 
services without suffering a profound injury to the conditions of our 
sea-power. Nothing that Mr. Pirrie and his friends can urge will 
convince the instinct of the ordinary Englishman that Americans 
controlling the Navigation Syndicate will not seek gradually or 
otherwise to substitute the Stan and Stripes for the Union Jack upon 
the vessels they have acquired or on those which in the regular order 
of wear and tear would naturally replace them. 

In a recent return, Mr. Eugene Taylor, the United States Com¬ 
missioner of Navigation, estimated that, including the Ley land line, 
there were already before the formation of the Ocean Trust 673.455 
tons' of American-owned shipping under foreign flags. With the 
three Liverpool lines, newly absorbed, there will be a million tons 
of American shipping under foreign flags. The ensign flown by 
more than four-fifths of these vessels is the British. It is obvious that 
the state of American legislation which acoounta for this anomaly will 
not long remain unaltered. As Mr. Eugene Chamberlain remarks: 
“ This tonnage is too great to he long ignored in any project of legis¬ 
lation relating to the mercantile marine.” Every unit of tannage 
added will increase the force of that significant suggestion. The 
last has not been heard of the Subsidies Bill, and there is no reason 
why the million of tonnage under nominal flags should henceforth 
“ be ignored in. any project of legislation.” The whole tendency of 
things will ensure the eventual transfer of American-owned ships to 
the American Register. 

Among the strenuous reassurances which have been raised in this 
connection, there is one mere unsophisticated than the rest. If 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, it is urged, were actuated by any dangerous 
intentions towards the British flag, why should he not have bought 
out all the English shareholders in addition to buying in the English 
dupe P Mr. Morgan is infinitely too shrewd a tactician to attempt 
a frontal assault of so crude a character. Any immediate action 

(1) Commercial InUHiftnct t April 26,1902. 
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obviously leading to the removal of the purchased ships from the 
British Register would have raised a storm of public opposition in 
which the whole scheme must have foundered. The author of the 
Shipping Trust knows as well as any man the necessity and value of 
a period of transition in his present enterprise. Above all, if the 
United States should pass a Subsidy Bill for ships launched in 
America, the vessels built under that measure will be protected 
from the formidable competition by whioh the British Merchant 
Marine would have met them bad it remained free. Now unless 
for more energetic and decisive steps are taken, we shall fight 
against the development of American supremacy on the Atlantic with 
hands tied behind our backs. There is in short a sufficient certainty 
that if the nation oould be induoed by Mr. Firrie’a arguments to 
remain passive, and to aooept this thing exactly as Mr. Fierpont 
Morgan for the moment wishes it to be acoepted, in ten years time 
the finest passenger steamers and the largest freight fleets on the 
Atlantic Vtill fly the Amerioan flag. And sea-power is single. It is 
not susceptible of divirion into geographical oompartments. If we 
lose mercantile aaoendency in one ocean we shall lose it in alL 
America's immense lead in iron and steel has been won in twenty 
years. The brilliant expansion of German shipping is the story of a 
decade. Events march fast with trans-Atlantic driving power behind 
them. There has never been a single transaction of which it could 
be said with more certainty than of the Shipping Trust that it must 
mark, unless speedily neutralised, the turning.point in our com* 
meroial fortunes of three centuries. 

But enough of the demonstration of the danger. No independent 
critic viewing the deal strictly from the outride really doubta the 
danger. Mr. Fime’a agreement to build no British ships in the 
yards of Messrs. Harland and Wolff for the future (for this is what 
the exclusive contract with the Navigation Syndicate and the 
Hamburg-American line amounts to) shows to what extent be is 
entitled to be recognised as a representative of national interests. 
Henceforth what has hitherto been the greatest of British ship¬ 
building yards is at the sole disposal of the rivals of British shipping 
and becomes the Trojan hone of the attack upon our mercantile 
supremacy. The Belfast building agreement is simply meant to 
make as difficult as possible any effort on the pert of English 
capitalists to fight the Trust. 

The question which engages the inner mind of the whole oouutry 
is whether the Trust can be fought and how. 

There are three theories as to the methods by which the Combine 
may be broken or restricted. One class of antics suggests that as 
the result of enormous over-capitalisation the Trust must oollapee by 
its own weight. Another opinion holds that it may be successfully 
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met by the eSorts of British capital. The third argument contend* 
tha,t to trust to either of the former would be to rely upon a broken 
reed, and urges that there can be no adequate counterpoise to the 
power of the mammoth allianoe of the Steel Corporation, the Bail¬ 
way Bing fend the Shipping Combine, but the decisive intervention 
of the State on this aide of the At lan t ic. Let us compose these views. 

Nothing has been so “ Napoleonic ” in Mr. Morgan’s career as the 
apparent over-capitalisation of all his enterprises. To the outside 
estimate the Ocean Trust seems the most audaciously overloaded of 
all hia creations.- This is best illustrated by the following comparison. 
The two great German lines are by far the largest shipping oom- 
pqpies in the world. Their tonnage is as follows:—• 

Baftakt 

tCM. 

Hamburg-Axneriki Lins.548,618 

Korddeutscher-Lloyd ....... 453,917 

Total . . 1,092,535 

The corresponding figures for the Navigation Syndicate are 


these:— 

Register 

White Star Line.213,245 

Domiuion Line. 63,054 

Ley land Line. 239,233 

Atlantic Transport Line.58,602 

American Line. 34,727 

Red Star Line**. 39.763 


Total • . . G43.G74 


So that the united tonnage of the German companies is more than 
50 per cent, greater than that of the Trust, and probably exceeds it 
in average, quality. Tet, while the capital of the former is only 
£14,000,000 sterling, that of Mr. Morgan's syndicate is £34,000,000. 
To the insular intelligence the dassling topsy-turveydom of these 
figures is as incomprehensible as it is to the German mind. No one 
outside the confidence of the Billion Dollar Combine and the manage¬ 
ment of the grouped railways can be competent to give an opinion 
upon the objects or judgment of Mr. Morgan as respects the capi¬ 
talisation of the Trust. We are told that he has bought at a price 
infinitely beyond its value a mass of tonnage which in ten years will 
be obsolete. It is suggested that bis methods must lead to a finan¬ 
cial crisis iu America, bringing down the whole aky-sarmping struc¬ 
ture of Morganeering achievements with a stupendous crash. All 
this is very general speculation. It may be justified by events. It 
may prove an entirely superficial and mistaken view. In neither 
case can we abandon ourselves to the contemplative luxury of 
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possibly fallacious day-dreams. With its twenty millions sterling 
of profit last year, the collapse of the Steel Trust, la spite of 
all the aoademio demonstrations of its presumptive insolvency, seems 
a distant contingency. It is not wise to under-estimate opponents, 
even in the ease of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. The better plaif will be to 
make up our minds that be believes himself to see his way through 
this enterprise, and that there can he no safety except from our own 
counteraction. 

Thus we are brought to the next point—whether effective counter¬ 
action on the private responsibility of British capital is feasible or 
likely. There can be little doubt that it is neither. We should all 
infinitely prefer the spirited solution of the problem by the unassiet«d 
energy of a triumphant Counter-Combine. But we must face all the 
facts. It would be in vain to deny that in the last decade British 
shipowners and shipbuilders alike have been forced to yield the palm 
of enterprise and science to their German rivals. German builders in 
at least one remarkable instanoe have secured by comparison with 
British ships of similar date and tonnage, the advantage in speed 
with equal horse-power by the superior lines of their design. 1 This 
has resulted from the application of scientific research to shipbuilding 
as to chemistry. With the experimental tank for shipmodels of the 
Norddeutacher Lloyd at Biemerhaven we have had nothing to com¬ 
pare. It is incontestable that in carrying off the Atlantic record 
the German companies have profited by the blow to our prestige. 
They have gained upon their general business, no* matter how the 
account may have stood with the running of the record-breakers. 
They have attracted a larger and larger proportion of the best class 
of Atlantic passenger traffic. Not only so. Hie German steamers 
have secured the same ascendancy in the preference of travellers 
between this country and the Far East and even between England 
and Australia. . 

“The steamers of the North German Lloyd,” remarked the 
British Consul-General at Yokohama in his report for 1900, “ have 
undoubtedly become favourites with the travelling public, to the 
almost entire exclusion—one regrets to say—of the F. and O. 
service.” We need not go further into a comparison distasteful in it¬ 
self and distressing to pursue. We cannot suppose that the unaided 
private enterprise of British capital, which has been unable to hold its 
own against the German lines alone, is really likely to succeed against 
the German lines and the Navigation Syndicate together. 

British competition must be hacked, and derisively, by the State if 
it is to have the least chance against the Ooean Trust, backed by the 

(1) Campania and 1*mania, 18,000 tons diipUcnwiit, 30,000 h.p.. 22 knots *posd. 
Xaiur Wilhelm ier Groom , 20,880 tuns dWawmrat. 30.000 h.p.. 23 knot*. iVrhenll 
1901. No 8, p. 134.) 
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oolossal strength of the Bailway Bing and the Steel Corporation. 
In this question, as in every other, modern emergencies are revealing 
the deficiencies of our political organisation. Contrast the attitude of 
the German Government with that of the British in face of the same 
problem. *In Germany the Kaiser has been from the first his own 
Minister of Commerce. In lluseia the most pow e r fu ho a bject of the 
Tsar is the Minister of Commerce. In England, which depends for 
the existence of its empire on its sea-borne trade, there is no minister 
of oommeroe. Upon the other side of the North Sea, upon the first 
rumours of Mr,- Morgan’s attempts to oamar the Atlantic, the Kaiser 
acted with characteristic energy mid effect. It is stated in Hamburg 
that the American organiser’s original idea waa a world-trust absorb¬ 
ing the German lines, and with Herr Ballin as manager, at a salary 
of a million dollars a year, and a position equal generally to that of 
Mr. Charles Schwab. In any case it is oertain that the Gorman 
Government succeeded in preventing the absorption of {he German 
lines. They work with the Trust. They do not belong to it. Their 
monopoly of the carrying trade between America and Gorman ports 
is guaranteed by the Trust for twenty years, while the Morgan 
Syndicate concentrates its parallel efforts towards transferring the 
trade between British and United States ports to American hands. 
Having been quite impotent to emulate the German Emperor far 
purposes of prevention, let us see what the British Government can 
attempt by way of cure. 

(1). Amendment’ of Shipping Legislation .—The whole law of 
Merchant Shipping should be submitted to a strong Committee for 
revision. So far ae Parliament can secure it, a complete equality of 
competitive conditions should he established between British and 
foreign vessels. The anomaly of die lighting dues should he 
abolished. There is no more reason why shipowners should he 
compelled .to pay for the lighting of the coast than why a special 
toll should be levied upon omnibus companies for the lighting of 
London. In the same way the load-line regulations must he equally 
enforced in British ports, so ae to prevent the practice of foreign 
ships leaving the country under a heavier cargo than British ships of 
the same tonnage axe permitted to carry. 

(8). Improrenunt of Port *.—In spite of the great schemes carried 
out upon the Mersey and the Tyne, the deepening of docks and 
harbours has not kept pace with the developments of the require¬ 
ments of oommeroe, or die enterprise of the Continent. Here also a 
thoroughly able Minister of Commerce might do invaluable work in 
stimulating local waking-up. This is an extremely important 
subject, and for London probably a vital subject But it hardly 
possesses the overshadowing signifioaaoe that Mr. Pirrie reoendy 
attached to it in a speech of justification. 
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(3.) Subsidies .—It is evident that this is the problem -which comes 
aearer to the root of the matter. It is one, no less, which demands 
the gravest consideration of the principles and extent of any action 
we may decide upon. The recent American Subsidies Bill would have 
made the sailing of empty steamers by American owners a profit¬ 
able busmeser* If it is the fact that the Ocean Trust has sup¬ 
pressed this measure, that would be a point in favour of the Morgan 
Syndicate. That the agitation in favour of subsidy legislation is 
permanently extinguished in the United States there is no reason to 
believe. 1 The probability is rather that Mr. Morgan reckons as 
much upon a future bounty system for ensuring the suooess of his 
shipping, as he relies upon the tariff for the security of the Steel 
Trust If we once determine to adopt a subsidies system, we must 
be prepared to outbid even America, and America with her vast 
surpluses has a deep purse. Our policy can only be that which we 
adopted in .the Sugar question. Either subsidies must he abolished 
all round, or we must countervail them. If the United States adopts a 
subsidy system, we must neutralise it as a matter of course. Iu the 
meantime it would he well to begin by counterpoising the grant of 
£280,000, which has enabled German shipping to secure the ascend¬ 
ancy in the Far East 

(4.) Imperial Steamehip Linet .—We agree that we ought to pay 
for Imperial cable-communication. It is of immeasurably greater 
moment that we should control the chief lines of ateamer-oommuni- 
cation between the various parts of the Empire. The prestige of our 
merchant shipping as a whole, that is to say one of its principal assets, 
depends further upon the possession by this country of the best line 
of steamers to America. Without an Imperial guarantee, no 
Counter-Combine upon an adequate scale is likely to be formed. If 
an Imperial guarantee or subvention would farm it, the aid ought to 
be given. In this matter at least we would have the financial 
assistance certainly of Canada in respect of a first-class trans- 
Atlantic service, and probably of the Australian Colonies, who have 
a common interest with Canada in the recovery by British shipping 
of the premier place in the Pacific. A new line of subsidised vessels 
melting twenty-three or even twpnty-four knots,running from Queens¬ 
town to Halifa x in lees than five days, would eventually play a Very 
prominent part in the solution of the whole problem. The objeot 
of the State must be to stimulate e nte r pri se rather than to provide 
shareholders with a gilt-edged security. An Imperial guarantee of 
a rate of interest would he leas effective in enoouraging the fullest 
development of effort than would be a regular subvention. 

But the matter is not one which can be decided entirely by academia 

<1) Later information suggeeta that tho Subsidy Bill U not yet to be regarded aa even 
temporarily mppresced. 
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considerations. The present emergency must force the hand of the 
Government in one sense or another. They axe confronted, as seems 
evident from Mr. Gerald Balfour's statement in the Honae of 
Commons, with an immense difficulty. What is to he the fate of the 
Ounard line and the Allan line P If they join their forces with the 
Trust then the situation will be one of a graver character than seems 
to be for one instant realised in the country generally. With the 
Canard and the Allan lines the tonnage of the Trust would be nearly 
a million. That of the closely-oonneoted Hamburg and Bremen 
fleets is, as has been already shown, something over a million. Hie 
Trust and the German lines would work together against any attempt 
at independent British competition, and the straggle, desperate in 
any case, would be hopeless unless backed by every resource of the 
State. This cannot be too plainly realised. As the nucleus of a 
Counter-Combine, the Ounard and the Allan line are almost indispens¬ 
able, and if nothing but subsidies will keep them out of Ifr. Morgan’s 
hand we must subsidise at onoe. In that case British capital', would 
hack British enterprise to any extent required for the development 
of the Counter-Combine into the finest merchant fleet in the world. 
Anything like similar organisation would show the financial resources 
of this country to be greater as yet than those of the United States. 
But our investments are far more dispersed. We have financed the 
tramways and the gas companies of the Continent in seeking outlets 
for our savings abroad. America, with the instinct of the larger aim 
in every sphere of business, devotes her newly accumulated money to 
the capture of Liverpool shipping and the electrification of London 
transit. 

In face of American competition, fortified by tariffs and trusts, and 
German competition, oonscious of vigilant and unflinching State 
support, British capital needs to be assured of the true base of external 
enterprise*—home security. So long as the trade of this country can be 
assailed at its base, while its rivals are more or less oertain of their 
internal markets, the strategic conditions of commerce are absolutely 
unequal. Once English leaders of industry are sure of Government 
backing we may see what British enterprise can still do. 

(5.) The Revival of Navigation Latte .—It has been drown the* the 
North Atlantio and no other region must be the oookpit of the vital 
principles at stake. Unless we arc to be the carriers of our enor¬ 
mous excess of imports, the fundamental condition of our mercantile 
supremacy is gone. But it is precisely the traffio of the North 
Atlantio which determines the dispropo rti on between our exports 
and imports, and if the Americans are to get that part of our carry¬ 
ing trade into their handa they will have conquered the key of the 
position. It is therefore a genuinely life and death matter that 
we should resist Mr. Morgan's efforts from the outset. All the 
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remedies that have been discussed might or might not suooeed. The 
only remedy that would he instantly and absolutely effective would 
he the revival of a modified form of the Navigation Laws.. In conse¬ 
quence of Free Trade and the disappearance of our agriculture, we 
have beoome the greatest of the world’s markets. wo are the 
master-buyendn foreign trade. If America altogether ceased her 
purchases of less than twenty millions* worth of goods from us, the 
effect would he simply a degree worse than that of the MoKinley 
Act. But if we ceased our purchases of Amerioan products to the 
amount of nearly 140 millions, the United States would he at onoe 
reduced to fourth or fifth place in the oammaroe of the world. The 
export traffic that cornea over the American railways, and the revenue 
that these railways derive from it, are absolutely dependent upon 
one giant customer, the British consumer. 

In the days when we were the world’s only great exporters of 
manufactures, the old Navigation Laws had been reduced to a dead- 
letter by the extent to which we had been compelled to concede red- 
procity. Now that we are the greatest market, to which other coun¬ 
tries send their goods, our position is infinitely stronger. If we levy 
discriminating duties upon all imparts brought in foreign bottoms 
the attempt of the United States to retaliate would be commercial 
suicide, since we take seven times as much of her products as she 
takes of ours. 

So long as we remain the greatest consuming country, which we 
shall do as long as we keep our present revenue frdih ocean freights, 
the revival of Navigation Laws re-imposing differential duties upon 
imports in foreign bottoms will secure the retention of supremacy 
in the carrying trade to British shipping. In the long run there can 
be no other security. But the vital point, let it he repeated, ie that 
the North Atlantic trade in food supplies is the key of our whole mer¬ 
cantile situation, and that Ur. Fierpont Morgan is attacking it now. 
No one needs to be reminded that the greatest admirer of the 
Navigation Laws waa the father of Free Trade. Let us recall the 
famous passage from the Wealth of Nation* in which Adam Smith 
stated the case again at issue with the dose practical discrimination 
of which his later and more syllogistic disciples lost the secret:— 

“ To prohibit by a perpetual law the importation of foreign com tad cattle it 
in reality to enact that the population and industry of the country shall at no 
time exceed what the mde produce of ita toil can maintain. There seem, however 
to he two cases in which it will generally ha advantageous to lay some burthen 
upon foreign for the encouragement of domestic industry. The first is when 
some particular sort of industry is necessary for the defence of the country. The 
defence of Great Britain, for example, depends very much > upon the number of it* 
sailors end chipping. The Act of Navigation therefore very properly endeavours 
to give the sailors and shipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of 
(1) Excellent moderation. 
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their own. country, in some case* by absolute prohibitions, in others by henry 
burthens upon the shipping of foreign countries . . . It is not impossible that 
some of the regulations of this famous Act may have proceeded from national 
animosity. 4They are as wise, however, as if they had all been dictated by the 
most deliberate wisdom . . , The Act of Navigation is perhaps the wisest of all 
the commercial regulations at England.” 

It is true that Adam Smith defended the Navigation Laws as a 
measure of political economy properly so oalled, end not as a measure 
of mercantile eoonomy. “ Defence,” he said,—and how strangely 
the words have been forgotten by the vast majority of the politicians 
who are most aooustomed to invoke the authority of the Wealth of 
Nations —“ Defenoe is of much more importance than opulenoe.” In 
faCbe of the American .phenomena of high protection. Billion Dollar 
Combines, Bailway Bings and Ocean Trusts, all dependent one. on the 
other, and creating when linked together an almost irresistible power, 
Adam Smith would hardly have denied a revival of the Navigation 
Laws to be the heat security whether for defenoe or opulence. There, 
and there alone, the whole American system is vulnerable. An 
amendment of the present state of things with regard to registry 
would of oouzse be indispensable at the outset It is the clear 
intention of British law that ships mainly owned by aliens should 
not be allowed to fly the British flag, and it is evident that the dear 
intention of the law ought to reoeive a more specific expression upon 
the statute book. In one wind, the power of the Navigation Laws to 
compel importation in British vessels can alone checkmate the power 
of the American* railway ring to divert famffio in favour of other 
than British vessels, and a revival of “ perhaps the wisest of all the 
commercial regulations of England ” would smash the whole theory 
and process of Motganeering at a single Mow. 

Until the approaching meeting of the shareholders of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Company, the precise details of the arrangement between 
the Trust tnd the German Companies will not be disclosed. They 
are unlikely to disprove Herr Baltin’s assertion that the agreement 
he has concluded represents “ the attainment of a great suooess.” 1 
There is no doubt an uneasy feeling among the German Companies 
that they have been thrown upon the defensive, after the brilliant 
expansion of the last dearie. The Combine, if successful, must check 
the Increase of their tannage as surely as it willieduoe our own. Mr. 
Morgan, in this respect, has taken a step which makes it more than 
ever certain that the German dream of naval supremacy is a vain thing. 
She oould never obtain the oommand of the sea unless she could 
suooeed in mastering, not one but both, the English-speaking Powers. 
This is a Berrios, as far as it goes, to the Anglo-American ideal. 
In the same way no one wishes to mil against Mr. Morgan or to 

(U “OvTahai da die gasp Ang ri ngimb sl t gonomioa hit, Uabibi grosser von 
da Doateoben (taillechsfta ondetta Ertolg snsanhsoa." 
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regard him -with other feelings than those of. the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who listened silently to the courtiers vituperating Bismarck 
at the Hofburg, and then remarked, “ Yes, but I only -wish X had 
him.” What we are bound to do, when we find Mr. Morgan 
attempting, from purely commercial motives, to out the tap-root of 
our trading-gijeatness, is to meet him in the most friendly spirit and 
to beat him if we can. Whatever may be the ultimate effect of his 
designs, the present result is to secure the German Companies at 
least in the possession of their own carrying trade, and to force the 
alliance of our German rivals and our American competitors in the 
scheme for transferring oar Atlantic carrying trade to Amerioan 
hands. • 

A sea-fed nation deprived of the commercial sea-power from which 
alone naval sea-power proceeds, must mean an Empire on sufferanoe. 
Only one consideration could make a policy of laitter-faire conceivable. 
An arbitration treaty and a feeding-allianoe with America, by 
which she would undertake to keep up her supplies of wheat and meat 
in time of war, might induce ns to leave the fate of our carrying trade 
in the Atlantic to the chances of open competition. But American 
friendship, though rising, is still fSr from the temperature which would 
make any such adjustment possible. In tire meantime, we must 
defend every inch of our position in the world’s carrying trade by 
the exertion of our utmost energies and by the use of every means at 
our disposal. Vast as is our superiority in tonnage, it is no more com¬ 
plete than web our supremacy in the manufacture'‘of iron and steel 
less than a generation ago. If the Ocean Trust succeeds in the idea 
of “ cutting off our exports,” as Mr. Schwab puts it, and impounding 
all the profit upon our imports, then the obvious likelihood is that our 
maritime supremacy will have disappeared within two decades. 

Free Trade is as much more excellent than Protection as peace is 
more excellent than war. But we cannot meet Maxim guns by 
maxims of morality. If American railway rings, as we are assured 
by Mr. Pirrie and his apologists, can monopolise and manipulate the 
freight so as to make the independent existence of British shipping 
companies impossible on Free Trade conditions, we must change the 
conditions. The cure for the Navigation Syndicate^lies in the Navi¬ 
gation Laws. But Adam Smith would not have regarded them as 
genuinely protectionist. A ZoUvemm, for instance, would restrict 
exchange. Navigation Laws would make British ships precisely 
what they would he under universal Free Trade oonditio&s, the 
cheapest medium of exchange. For the rest, there is no greater 
political ideal in the world than that of Anglo-American friendship. 
We shall promote it far better by a healthy assertion of our own 
vigour and resource than by a spirit of maudlin resignation. 

Oalchas. 
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The art of Rodin oompetes 'with, nature rather than with the art 
of other sculptors. Other sculptors turn life into sculpture, he turns 
-sculpture into life. His day is part of the substance of the earth, 
and the earth still dings about it as it comes up and lives. It is at 
onBe the flower and the root; that of others is the flower only, and 
the plucked flower. That link with the earth, which we find in. the 
unhewn masses of rook from which his finest creations of pure form 
can never quite fine themselves, is the secret of his deepest force. It 
links his creations to nature’s, in a single fashion of growth. 

Rodin is a visionary, to whom art has no meaning apart from truth. 
HU first care U to assure you, as you penetrate into that bewildering 
world which lies about him in his studios, that every movement 
arrested in those figures, all in violent action, U taken straight from 
nature. It U not copied, as you or I would see it; it is re-created, 
as he sees it. How then does he see nature P To Rodin everything 
that lives U beautiful, merely because it lives, and everything is 
equally beautiful. ( . 

Rodin believes, not as a mystic, but as a mathematician, I might 
almost say, in that doctrine of “ correspondences ” which lies at the 
Toot of most of the mystical teaching. He spies upon every gesture, 
knowing that if he can seise one gesture at the turn of the wave, he 
has seized an essential rhythm of nature. When a woman oambs 
her hair, he will say to you, she thinks she is only oomhing her 
hair: no, slle is making a gesture which flows into the eternal 
rhythm, whioh is beautiful because it lives, because it is part of that 
geometrical plan whioh nature is always weaving for us. Change 
the gesture as it is, give it your own oonoeption of abstract beauty, 
depart ever so little from the mare truth of the movement, and the 
rhythm is broken, what was living is dead. 

We speak of the rhythm of nature. Whet is it, precisely, that 
we mean P Rhythm, precisely, is a balance, a means of preserving 
equilibrium in moving bodies. The human body possesses so much 
volume, it has to maintain its equilibrium; if you displace its con¬ 
tents here, they shift there: the balanoe is regained by an instinctive 
movement of self-preservation. Thus what we oall harmony is 
really utility, and, as always, beauty is seen to be a necessary thing, 
the exquisite growth of a need. 

And this rhythm runs through all nature, producing every graoe 
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and justifying every apparent defect The same swing and balonoe 
of farces make the hump on a dwarf’s hack and the mountain in the 
lap of a plain. One is not more beautiful than the other, if you will 
take eaoh thing amply, in its own place. And that # apparent 
ugliness of the average, even, has its place, does not require the 
heightening energy of excess to moke it beautiful. It, too, has the 
beauty of life. 

There was a time, Rodin will tell you, when he sought for beautiful 
models; when he found himself disappointed, dissatisfied, before some 
body whose proportions did not please him. He would go oh working 
merely beoause the model was there; and, after two hours’ work, 
discover suddenly the beauty of this living thing which was turning 
into a new kind of life under his fingers. Why choose any longer P 
why rejeot this always faultless material t He has come to trust 
nature so implicitly that he will never pose a model, leaving nature to 
find its own way of doing what he, wants of it. All depends on 
the way of seeing, on the seizure of the perfect moment, on the 
art of rendering, in the sculptor’s relief, “ the instant mode 
eternity.” 

Rodin was studying drawing, with no idea bat of being a 
draughtsman, when the idea of modelling in clay came to him. 
He had been drawing the model from different points of view, as 
the pivot turned, presenting now this and now that profile. It 
occurred to him to apply this principle to the day, in which, by a 
swift, almost simultaneous, series of studies aftdr nature, a single 
figure might be built up whioh would seem to be wholly alive, to 
move throughout its entire surface. Erom that time until now, he 
has taken one profile after another, each separately, and all together, 
turning his work in all directions, looking upward at Ike model 
to get the arch and hollow of the eyebrows, for instance, looking 
down on the model, taking each angle, as if, for the time, no other 
existed, and pursuing the outlines of nature with a movement as 
constant as her own. At the end, the thing is done, there is no need 
of even a final point of view, of an adjustment to some image of 
proportion: nature has been caught on the wing, enfolded by 
observation as the air enfolds the living form-, If every part is 
right, the whole must be right. 1 

(1) Tint method of work is Tory dandy defined by it. Oemllle MeucUir, elmoet in 
Rodin'e own words, in on article on “ La Technique da Bodin’*: "D out l’idde do no 
point familiar 1 see figures d’nn seal edU 4 la foie, male da tons ensemble, toumant 
aafarar ooostamment st fsisent des Mu MuecaMift i mfan la bloo, d> tout la jrfnw, 
moddsntpex en deads rimnltane da ton tea lea aijheasttes et las mrtamit t e ramn ai r eroont 
de faqon 4 obtenir avast tontiw down it n m mm mt dene Vmir, sens e'ocoupcr du 1’her- 
monlesMon prtom^na da eon aujet. CMeit ob&ir one prindpee natnxela de 1* statoairo 
faite pour Strewn* en plain air, c'est-it-dire la reoberobo dn contour et de oe que lee 
potatoes appellant lamUnr.’’ {Rodin ft ice CEnvro. Edition de “ La Flame." 1900.) 
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' But, for the living .representation of nature in movement, some¬ 
thing more is needed than the exact oopy. This is a certain 
deliberate exaggeration; not a correction, not a deviation, but a 
means of interpretation, the only means by which the softness and 
the energy *of nature can be rendered in olay. It is a manner of 
expressing in day what nature expresses with the infinite resources 
of its moving blood. “All art,” said Mdrimle, “is exaggeration 
Apropos.” It is on the perfection of this apropos that everything 
depends, and here Bodin’s .training as a draughtsman gives him his 
safety in freedom. He, who never measures his proportions, can 
rely implicitly on the exactitude of his eye, in preserving the propor¬ 
tion. of every exaggeration. 

When “ l’Age d’Aixain,” the bronze which is now in the - 
Luxembourg, was sent to the Salon of 1877, Bodin was accused 
by the hanging committee of having moulded it on a living model. 
He protested, there was an official inquiry, and the commissioners 
came to the conclusion that at least some parts of the body had been 
thus moulded. It was not until three years later that the charge, 
was finally disproved and officially withdrawn; the statue was again- 
exhibited at the Salon, a medal of the third class awarded to it, and 
it was afterwards bought by the State. The story is instructive, and 
might be remembered by those who have since brought against Bodin 
so very different an accusation. Turn from this statue to the mar¬ 
vellous little bronze of “ la Yieille Heaulmiere ”: there, in that 
re-incamation of "Villon’s ballade, you will see the same precision 
of anatomical design, with an even deeper sense of the beauty of 
what age and the honor of decay cannot take out of the living 
body. Bodin has never taken a step without knowing exactly 
where he is going to set his foot, and he has never turned back 
from a step once taken. It was not until he could copy nature 
so exactly as to deceive the eyes of those who imagined that they 
knew nature when they saw it, it was not until he had the body 
by heart, that he began to make the body think. He had given 
it form; the form must he awakened. The touch of life and of 
thought comes, then, from an exaggeration here, an exaggeration 
there; a touch, inexplicable and certain, which is at once his method 
and his secret. 

It is on these two methods that Bodin relies bar the rendering of 
his vision of life. The art of the sculptor gives him but one means 
of expression; all is in relief, all depends on the power, balance, and 
beauty of the relief. 'Watching the living movement from every 
angle, turning about it as a wild beast turns about its prey, spying 
for the moment to pounoe, seize, and possess, he must translate form, 
movement, light and shadow, softness, force, everything which exists 
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in nature, by the conning adjustment of bis relief. “ Le style, o'est 
l’homme,” we say; “ le models, o’est l’art,” Bodin would say. 

Bodin has sometimes been oompared with Michael Angelo, but it 
would be more accurate to trace the principles of his art baok to the 
Greeks. The Cheeks worked directly from nature, with, a fresh 
observation, ihe eyesight of the youth of the world, and its unspoilt 
mastery of hand. In Donatello we find the same directness, less 
powerful, but not leas sincere. Michael Angelo approaohed nature 
through Donatello, so to speak, and then departed from nature, with 
his immense confidence, his readiness to oompete with nature itself 
on a scale more decoratively impressive than nature’s. His exaggera¬ 
tion is not the exaggeration of the Greeks, nor is it Bodin’s,.an 
attempt at always greater fidelity, at an essentially more precise 
exactitude; it deviates, for his own purposes, along ways of his own. 
He speaks truth, hut not without rhetoric. 

To obtain graoe, Bodin will say to yon, you must begin with 
strength; otherwise the work will become hard and dry. “ Quelque 
chose de puissant,” he will repeat, with half-dosed eyes, the hands 
dutching upon the imagined day. If you remind him of Baude¬ 
laire’s saying: “L’energie, e’est la gr&oe supreme,” ho will aoaept 
the words as the best definition of his own meaning. 

The later manner of all great artists, in every division of art, 
obeys the same law of growth. Aiming always at the utmost pre¬ 
cision of rendering his subject-matter, the artist comes gradually to 
take a different view of what precision really hs. He begins by 
seeking a form which can express everything without leaving any¬ 
thing over; he desires to draw his circle round some separate frag¬ 
ment of nature, and to exhibit the captured, complete thing. Only, 
nature rebels. Something remains over, stays outride the circle. The 
breath has gone out of the body, the mystery has gone out of the 
souL He has out off his fragment, if you will, but he has cut it off 
from life. At tins print the public aooepts bis work; he seems to 
have attained. At this print he realises how far he is from attain¬ 
ment, and he sets himself to the eternal search. He breaks down the 
strait limits of bis farm, be seeks to find new links by which to 
attach this creature of bis hands to the universal life of things. He 
says frankly to the spectator of his toil: Ton must oome and help 
me, or I can never tell you all that I have to say. He gives a two¬ 
fold burden to the lines of bis work: that which they express, and 
that which they suggest The lines begin to whisper something to 
the soul, in a remote yoioe which you must listen in order to hear. 
The eyes have something more to do than to see. The mind must 
collaborate with the eyes, and both must be oontent to share with life 
itself the dissatisfaction of an inexplicable mystery left over at 
the end. 
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Rodin’s earlier form seemed able to say everything which he had to 
say; the modelling was infinitely detailed, the work lived with a vivid 
life of itsiown; and what remained overP Something remained 
over, the breath was not yet wholly lodged and at home in the body, 
the soul was not yet wholly conscious of its power of flight. He 
began to feel towards another form, apparently vaguer, essentially 
closer to the idea. He learnt how to indicate by a continually 
greater economy of means, by omission, by the simplification or 
synthesis of a great complexity of efforts; he found out short cuts, 
whioh would take him more swiftly to his end; he built up his new 
form as muoh with the brain as with the hand. The Balzao is a 
elimination; everything is there, and it is there as it must be if it is to 
be shown by sculpture: all depends on the sheer science of the relief, 
on the geometry of the observed profiles; but the life, the mystery, 
the thing divined, must be divined over again by every one who 
looks at it. The work is no longer a block cut sharply off from 
nature; it is a part of ourselves, to be understood only as we under-, 
stand one another. 


H. 

In one of Bodin’s finest creations, a great hand, large, strong, mid 
smooth, holds in a paternal grasp a lamp of earth, out of which 
emerge two ephemerides, fragile, pathetic creatures, with the delicate, 
insubstantial grace of passing things, who cling to each other 
joyously, accepting life on its terms of brief delight. It is God 
bidding the earth increase and multiply; it symbolises human life, in 
all its dependence on that unknown force in the hollow of whose hand 
it lives and moves. Rise where he has indicated the vain struggles, 
the insane desires, the insatiable longings, the murderous divisions, of 
the ephemerides, man and woman; here he indicates their not less 
pathetic cofltent, the butterfly aooepting its hour. 

All Rodin’s work is founded an a conception of farce; first, the 
force of the earth, then the two conflicting farces, man and woman; 
with, always, behind and beyond, the secret, unseizable, inexplicable 
foroe of that mystery whioh surrounds the vital energy of the earth 
itself, as it surrounds ns in our existence on the earth. Out of these 
foroes he has chosen for the must part the universal, vivifying feme 
of sex. In man he represents the obvious energy of nature, thews 
and muscles, hones, strength of limb; in woman, tire exquisite 
strength of weakness, the subtler energy of the senses. They fight 
the eternal battle of sex, their embraces axe a grapple of enemies, 
they seek each other that they may overcome each other. And the 
woman, softly, overcomes, to her own perdition. The man holds her in 
the hollow of his hand, as God holds both man and woman; he could 
close his hand upon the fragile thing that nestles there, and crush it; 
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but something paralyses his muscles in a tender inaction. The 
band will never close over her, die will always have the slave's 
conquest * 

Every figure that Rodin has created is in the act of .striving to¬ 
wards so meth ing; a passion, an idea, a state of being, quiescence 
itself. h5s'“*‘ Gate of Hell” is a headlong flight and falling, in 
which all the agonies of a {dace of torment, which is Baudelaire’s 
rather than Dante’s, swarm in actual movement “ Femmes danmdea ” 
lean upward and downward out of hollow oaves and mountainous 
crags, they ding to the edge of file world, off which their feet slip, 
they embrace blindly over a precipice, they roll together into bottom¬ 
less pits of descent Arms wave in appeal, and olasp shuddering 
bodies in an extremity of despair. And all this sorrowful and 
tortured flesh is consumed with desire, with the hurrying fever of 
those who have only a short time in which to enjoy the fruits of 
desire. They live only with a life of desire, and that obsession has 
carried them beyond the wholesome hounds of nature, into the violence 
of a perversity which is at times almost insane. 

But always, in the clay itself, there is ecstasy. Often it is a 
perverse ecstasy; at timee, as in the Iris, as in the Huso who swoops 
like an eagle, as iq the radiant figure with the sun in his hair who 
flings open the gates of the mountains in the monument to General 
Sarmiento, it is pure joy; often, as in the Balzac, the Hugo, the 
Puris de Chavannes, it is the ecstasy of creative thought. But 
always there is ecstasy. 

In Rodin’s sculpture, day or marble, that something powerful of 
which he speaks has ended in a palpitating grace, as of living flesh. 
He feels, he translates, sensation for sensation, the voluptuous soft 
oool warmth of the flesh, the daintiness of the skeleton, indicated 
under its smooth covering ; all that is exquisite in the structure of 
bone and muscle, in the force of man and the supplenedi of woman. 
His hand seems to press meet caressingly about the shoulder-blades 
snd the hollows of the loins. The delicate ridge and furrow of the 
backbone draw his bind to mould them into new shapes and motions 
of beauty. His band follows the bins where they swell into ampler 
outlines; the back, from neck to croup, Use quivering, in all tha 
beauty of life itadl 

In the drawings, which consti tu te in themselves so interesting a 
development of his sit, there is Hide of Gw delicacy of beauty. They 
wenotes for the day, “ instantamfis,” and they note only movement, 
expression. They are done in two minutes, by a morn gallop of the 
handover paper, with the eyes fixed on sons unconscious pose of the 
model And here, it would seem (if indeed soddent did not enter 
■o largely into the matter) that a point in sentiment has been reached 
in which the perverse idealism of Baudelaire has disappeared, sad a 
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aimplsr kind of cyniqitm takes its place. In these astonishing draw¬ 
ings from the nude we see woman carried to a farther point of 
simplicity than even in Degas: woman the animal; woman, in a 
strange sense, the idol. Not even the Japanese hare amplified draw* 
Ing to tins illuminating scrawl of four lines, enclosing the whole 
mystery of the flesh. Each drawing indicates, as "tMh the rough 
block of stone, a single violent movement. Here a woman faces 
you, her legs thrown above her head; here she faces yon with her 
legs thrust out before her, the soles of the feet seen close and gigantic. 
She squats like a toad, she stretches herself like a cat, she standi rigid, 
she lies abandoned. Every movement of her body is seen at an 
expressive moment She toms upon herself in a hundred attitudes, 
turning always upon the oentral pivot of the sex, which emphasises 
itself with a fantastic and frightful monotony. The face is hut just 
indicated, a face of wood, like a savage idol; and the body has 
rarely any of that elegance, seductiveness, and shivering delicacy of 
life, which we find in the marble. It is a machine in movement, a 
monstrous, devastating machine, working mechanically, and poss e ss e d 
by the one rage of the animal. It is hideous, overpowering, and it 
has the beauty of all supreme energy. 

And theee drawings, with their violent simplicity of appeal, have 
the distinction of all abstract thought or farm. Even in Degas there 
is a certain luxury, a possible low appeal, in those heavy and creased 
bodies bending in tubs and streaming a sponge over huddled 
shoulders. But here luxury becomes geometrical; its axioms are 
demonstrated algebraically. It is the unknown X which sprawls, in 
this spawning entanglement of animal life, over the damped paper, 
between these pencil outlines, each done at a stroke, like a hard, sure 
stroke of the chisel. 

For, it must he remembered, theee are the drawings of a sculptor, 
notes for sculpture, and thus indicating form aa the sculptor sees it, 
with more brevity, in simpler outline, than the painter. They speak 
another language than the drawings of the painter, searching, aa 
they do, for the points that catch the light along a line, for the 
curves that indicate contour tangibly. In looking at the drawing* 
of a painter, one sees colour; here, in theee short-hand notes of a 
sculptor, one’s finger* seem actually to touch marble. 


Rodin will tell you that in his interpretation of life he is often a 
translator who does not understand the wissmge which he hands on. 
At times it is a pure idea, an abstract conception, which he seta 
himself to ex pre ss in day; something that he has thought, something 
that he has read: the creation of woman, the legend of Psyche, the 
idea at prayer, of the love of brother and sister, a line of Dante or 



of Baudelaire- But more often he surrender* himself to the direst 
guidance of life itself : a movement is made Wore him, and from 
this movement he creates the idea of the movement. Often a single¬ 
figure takes form under his hands, and he cannot understand what 
the figure means: its lines seem to will something, and to hskfarthe- 
oompletion cf ‘heir purpose. He puts it aside, and one day, happen¬ 
ing to see it as it lies among other formless suggestions of form, it 
groups itself with another fragment, itself hitherto unexplained 
suddenly there is a composition, the idea baa penetrated the day,, 
life has given birth to the souL He endeavours to represent life in. 
all its mystery, not to penetrate the mystery of life. He gives you a 
movement, an expression; if it has come straight from life, if it ho* 
kept the living oootours, it must mean something, and he is hut your 
oomradc in the search far that meaning. 

Yet he is never indifferent to that meaning; he is rarely content 
to leave any single figure wholly to the chance of interpretation. 
Bodin is a thinker, as well as a seer; he has put the whole of liis- 
intelligenoe into his work, not leaving any fragment of himself unused. 
And so this world of his making becomes a world of problems, of 
symbols, in which life offers itself to be understood. Here is a face,, 
fixed in an attitude of meditation, and set aside unfinished, to which 
a hand, lifted daintily to the temples, has found its way out of another 
study; and the man’s hand waits, giving the movement which com¬ 
pletes the woman’s head, until the hand of the same model has been 
studied in that position. Here two lovers, cm the bock of an eagle, 
are seen carried to the mine point of heaven on the flight of the same- 
desire. Christ agonises in the Garden of Eden, or it may be Prome¬ 
theus ; he is conquered, and a useless angel, who cannot help, but 
perhaps comes as an angel of glory, hovers down to him. A shoal of 
rapid Muses, hurrying to reach the poet, swim towards him os upon 
carrying waves. A great Muse, swooping like an eagle, hurls inspir¬ 
ation into the brain of the poet. Another figure of inspiration, an 
Ins, meant for the monument of Victor Hugo, is seen arrested in a 
moment of violent action, which team the whole body almost in two. 
With one hand she grasps her foot, drawing the leg up tight against) 
the body; the other leg it flung out at a sharp angle, in a sudden,, 
leaping curve. All the faroeof themusoleepelpitatee in this strenuous 
flesh; the whole splendour of her sex, unveiled, palpitates to the air - r 
the messenger of the gods, bringing soma divine massage, pauses in 
flight, an embodied jwp^.. 

In a group meant for some shadowy eomerof a park, among grow- 
mg things, dear to Pan and the nymphs, a satyr grasps a woman with- 
n«oe tenderness, his gay animal fees, sharpened with desire, the eyes- 
obli que lik e the eats, appearing over her ahoalder; his hoofs clutch 
the ground; one hand catches her by the hair, the other amam her 
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above the knee, as il to lift her in hie arms; ehe pushes him away, 
startled, resisting the brutality of instinct, inevitably at his mercy. 
Here are two figures: one, a woman, rigid as an idol, stands in ill 
the peace of indifference; the other, a man, tortured with desire, every 
muscle straihed to exasperation, writhes in all the ineffectual energy of 
a force which can but feed upon itself. She is there, befeeahim, dose 
to him, infinitely apart, and he could crush but never seize her. In 
an exquisite and wholly new rendering of the Temptation of St. 
Anthony, the saint lies prostrate, arouohed against the cross, which his 
lips kiss feverishly, as he doses his pruned eyes; the shoulders seem 
to move in a shuddering revolt from the burden which they hear un- 
wiQingly; he grovels in the dust like a toad, in his horror of the life 
and beauty which have cast themselves away upon him. And the 
woman lies back luxuriously, stretching her naked limbs across his 
hack, and twisting her delicate arms behind her head, in a supple 
movement of perfectly happy abandonment, breathing the air; die 
has the innocence of the flesh, the ignorance of the spirit, and she 
does not even know what it is to tempt She is without perversity ; 
the flesh, not the devil; and so, perhaps, the more perilous. 

It is interesting to compere this version of a subject which so 
many artists have treated, always in a spirit of perversity or of 
grotesque horror, with all those other versions, from Hieronymus van 
Bosch, with his crawling and swooping abortions, in whom thaw 
oould lie no possible temptation, to Bops, with his woman of enticing 
flesh spread out mockingly upon the cross, from winch she has cast 
off the divine body. To Bodin it is the opposition of the two power* 
of the world; it is the oonfiiot of the two rejections, the two abeoluie 
masters of the human will. 8t. Anthony cannot understand the 
woman, the woman cannot understand 8t Anthony. To her, he 
seems to be playing at abnegation, for the game’s sake, stupidly; to 
him, she seems to be bringing all hell-fire in the hollow of her cool 
hands. They will never understand one another, and that will bathe 
reason of the eternal oonfiiot. 

Here is the Balzac, with its royal air, shouldering the crowd apart, 
as it steps into the final solitude, and the triumph. It is the thinker 
of notion, the visionary creator of worlds, standi ng there like a 
mountain that has beoome man. The poae is that of a rode against 
which all waves must dash themselves in vain. There is exultation, 
a kind of ferocity of enjoyment of life sad of the making of life, 
in the great beaked head, the gnat jaws, the eagle’s eyes under the 
crag of eyebrows. And the rook which suggests the man, the worker 
wrapped in the monastic habit of his d re s sin g-gown, all supple faro* 
under the looee folds of moulded day, stands then as if growing up 
out of the earth, planted for the rest of time. It is the proudast 
thing that has been made out of day. 
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It ie Balzac, but it iz mate than Balzac; it is the genius and the 
work of Balzac; it is the “ Comldie Humame,” it is Seraphita and 
Vautrin and Lucien and Valerie; it is the energy of tl)e artist and 
the solitude of the thinker and the abounding .temperament of the 
man; and it is the triumph of all this in one supreme incarnation, 
which sefflf’to give new possibilities to sculpture. 

IV. 

All his life Rodin has been a fighter, and now, at the age of sixty- 
one, after the creation of a series of masterpieoes, he is still fighting. 
The history of the Balzac is too well known to need repeating; but 
that miracle of official imbecility, tire refusal of Rodin's work ond 
the substitution of one of the compilations of Falguiero (a tnio 
artist, bom to be a pointer, who punts to please himself and does 
sculpture to please the pnblic) has been followed, only the other day, 
by a similar insult. The civic authorities of Paris ordered from 
M. Rodin a bust of Victor Hugo, to be set up in the Place Royule. 
M. Rodin set to work immediately, and produced the bust, which is 
now to be seen in the Salon; the bust was photographed, the photo¬ 
graphs sent to the Hotel do Ville, and the same evening an official 
letter was received by the sculptor telling him to consider the order 
null and void, seeing that an arrangement had been made with 
another sculptor on hotter terms (“ de oonsidArer comma nulla et non 
avenue la oommande qui m’avait 4t£ faite, attendu qu’il avait trnitu 
tout de mcilleure* condition* aveo un autre sculpteftr ”). I take these 
words, which have their value as s document in the history of the 
relations of art and the State, from a note in the Qauloit, confirmed 
by M. Rodin himself. 1 

No, even now, Rodin is not accepted, universally accepted, as the 
one great modem sculptor, as the Wagner of sculpture. It is true 
that one only needs the eyes to see, that one only needrto open one’s 
eyes, and to forget to bring with one any ready-made way* of seeing. 
There, precisely there, lies all the difficulty. Hardly anyone is able 
to see what is before him, just ea it is in itself. He comes expecting 
one thing, be finds another thing, he see* through the voil of his pre¬ 
conception, he criticise* before bo baa apprehended, he condemns with¬ 
out allowing his instinct the chance of aaserting itself. Take, for 
instance, the idea of beauty. Almost everyone can see the beauty of 
Raphael, only a certain number can see the beauty of Velasquez, not 

(1) A further comment remains to be added. I find tn La ftmma of the 1st Uejr the 
following note: “LeConeril on e’en eoavient freon trap Start ie pits de 2.SOO fr, 
propoet per I’nnieur da llakae, ponr It haste ds Victor Hugo destint an Otnieneire 
<et qtd rsprtssnUit rim qu« Is iteaptrstion das fraie). II s'edema t an artiste qni 
fail it • t de meUleam conditions.' L'artiste* prtsmtt as note. acoeptSc I ncontin e nt : 
*De s'tltre • 26,000 franca. ... Lc prosaotear da rote «d B. Qaentin-Bnuehait; Ie 
status In a'sppslie M. Burma.” 
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many oan we the beauty of Blake. Is the human figure, everyone 
can see the beauty of a breast; not many can see the beauty of a 
shoulder-blade. In nature, everyone can see the beauty of the Alps 
at dawn; jiot many oan see the beauty of a putrescent pooL Yet 
all these are but different forms of the same essential beauty; all 
wait patiently for the same aooeptanee, all offer themselves to the 
same mere sight of the eyes. 

But we have been taught to we before our eyes have found out a 
way of seeing for themselves; we have to unlearn whole traditions of 
prejudioe; we have to force ourselves to look things straight in the 
face. The art of sculpture has seemed the one art which has already 
reached finality; here, at all events, sighed the publio with relief, 
we shall have nothing more to learn or to unlearn : we know at least 
what a pieoe of sculpture is when we see it From the first Bodin 
has been perturbing. This warmth of life, is it not excessive? This 
softness, suppleness, spring, are they quite the qualities proper to 
sculpture P Here is a hack which will shiver if I touch it, hut why 
is the face half lost in the marble out of which the figure seems to 
grow P Finally, is this a man at a mountain or an eagle which calls 
itself Balzao, and is so different from the known portraits of Balzac ? 
Something new has oome even into sculpture; there is a troubling 
upheaval of some restless inner life in the day; even sculpture has 
gono the way of all the other arte, and has learnt to suggest more 
than it says, to embody dreams in its fiedi, to become at onoea living 
thing and a sjmfoL 


Arthir Stmoss. 
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Among thf iaany difficult problems awaiting solution at the dose of 
the war in South Africa, one of the most pressing is the supply of the 
necessary labour for mining, agricultural, and general out-door pur¬ 
poses, with especial reference to the position to be assigned to the 
native tribes. Notwithstanding our boast that a slave cannot exist 
under the British flag, it is not so very many years since the solu¬ 
tion would have been found by tacitly accepting such relations *of 
master and servant as might naturally grow up between the different 
races; and, though nothing amounting to avowed slavery might have 
been permitted, it would have been contended—not without a show 
of plausibility—that a condition of servitude whioh might easily 
degenerate into practical slavery, not only afforded the best chance 
for the ultimate elevation of the race, but was even on the whole the 
happiest condition of which the individuals were susceptible. But 
that time has gone by for ever. Under present circumstances the 
pendulum has swung heavily in the opposite direction; and the 
danger now is rather that any serious attempt to overeomo the 
inveterate repugnanoe of the African negro to continuous labour, or 
to subject him to the restraints and obligations of civilised life, will 
be stigmatised as “ subjecting the native races to a pressure which 
cannot practically be distinguished from slavery." And yet it is 
equally impracticable to leave than to themselves, without any 
attempt to improve their condition or to utilise their labour. For, 
unlike other savage races, the negro, when induoed or compelled to 
work, is a very efficient workman, and, except, perhaps, in certain 
cases of exceptionally severe labour combined with rteposure to 
weather, 1 is probably the most efficient unskilled labourer the world 
contains. Other savage races, again, when subjected to the restraints 
of civilisation, “ vanish before the white man’s tread ”; and though 
some survivals of them may ham and there be found, in rapidly 
diminishing numbers, as in North Asnotee and New Zealand, they 
are for all practical purposes tun qmmUtt ntgligeab/e, and all questions- 
connected with their status may be loft to solve tbemselvee; which 
they will do, sooner or later, in their extinction, actual or virtual. 
But the negro, on the contrary, flourishes in subjection, is even in 
temperate climates more prolifio ftss the white man, and, so far from 
pi&iag ***y in captivity, seems to have a special aptitude for slavery, 
an aptitude at once the probable oanao and the natural result of the 

(1) I ban baud that tU platan at Xnslrfass wns naaUa to alter tbs a w s s s pe 
1 " 1 WOT ofcUnad to bin IiUnem lor tha parpen. 
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unquestionable fact that from the very dawn of history, if not from 
long before, he has been “a servant of servants,” not only to his 
brethren tyat to every variety of human being with whom he has 
come in contact. 

I remedber that several yearn ago, at a meeting of the sinoe 
defunct Social Scienoe Association, the late Professor Scaamy Prise 
propounded the following question:—“ What is the peculiar fence in 
man which renders him a dvilisable a nima l, and which is wanting in 
other animals P Give the answer in two words.” The answer which 
the Professor wanted was “ Progressive Desire.” This force, which 
1 b the very life of the white man—at least in the northern races— 
aqd the abeenoe or feebleness of which is the one.defect which he 
seems incapable of condoning in others, is apparently completely 
wanting in the negro. living in a climate where such food as he 
requires is to he had with the minimum of exertion, where olothiug is 
an incumbrance rather than a comfort, and where the sole wealth that 
he covets—a multiplicity of slave wives—is readily obtainable lqr 
other means, he baa no sufficient inducement to continuous labour; 
and when freed from the coercion of slavery, readily abandons himsel f 
to the luxury of savagery. And this is true, not only “ on his native 
heath,” bat in the West Indies and the United States, notwith¬ 
standing the association of generations with the moat energetic types 
of white humanity. I perceive that Lord Grey,* who may he 
supposed to have exceptional opportunities of forming an estimate 
on this point, thinks that “the policy of endeavouring to induoe 
the natives spontaneously to seek continuous employment has already 
been a success ” (in Bhodsaia); and he adds, with perfect justice, 
that “ it is a policy the vigorous prosecution of which is demanded by 
the interests of the natives themselves, of Rhodesia, and also of the 
Empire.” Ilia Lordship’s experience (though somewhat qualified by 
his subsequent remarks) is mote favourable than would have been 
expected from the admitted failure of the same experiment, not only 
in the West Indies, hut also, as I shall show hereafter, in the Colony 
of Nutal itself. 

It would, however, appear that, apparently under the allurement of 
present prices, the inhabitants of Basutoland have developed a sprit 
of commercial industry which is eminently desirable; and which leads 
to a hope that, under favourable cdroumstances, the other native tribes, 
or some of them, may in the future prove less impervious to the 
influences which make for civilisation than the experience of the past 
would lead us to expect. But, however this miff be, it is dear that, 
whether by induoement, coercion, or otherwise, continuous employ¬ 
ment of some sort must in some manner bo provided for and accepted 
by the native population, if our government of the country is not to 

(I) la hi* addresa to the Chartered Company. 
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prove a ghastly failure. I read lately, in one of the current magasinee, 
an article by a well-known and popular writer, who puts before hie 
readers as the ideal State, a oountry in which the main object of the rulers 
is “ to efface themselves ”; in other words (though he refrains from 
saying so explicitly}, a reproduction of the days when “ there was no 
king in Israel, every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” 
This, though we know what calamities it brought upon the people 
of whom it was written, represents pretty fairly the aspirations of 
the negro. Let Lord Grey describe for us the inevitable result of 
its realisation: “ A numerous class of idle vagabonds will be created, 
who will use their womankind as slaves, and who will become a 
hindrance and a menace to the whole community: the results to 
the native population will certainly be disastrous, and it is our 
plain duty to protect them against themselves.” 

Here, however, we need to take care lest, in our anxiety to avoid 
Scylla we fall into Charybdis. From the time when Joshua roduced 
the GibeonHes to be “ hewers of wood and drawers of water ” for 
their Hebrew lords—if not from a date long prior—down to the days 
when the TTitlandera were treated as “dumb, driven cattle” in the 
land which owed its solvency to their presence, and its wealth to their 
industry, these has never been known a body of men really fitted 
to be trusted with the possession of arbitrary power. There is no 
maxim of wider application than this, “ The weakest goes to the wall.” 
In the case, however, of peoples of kindred race and similar tendencies, 
the antagonism is gradually softened, and the distinctions obliterated, 
by lapse of time, by intermarriages, by continued intercourse, and by 
the hundred-and-one other agencies which go to the ma n ufacture of 
nationalities. But when to political supremacy is added the physical 
aloofness due to difference of colour, the tendency to assimilation is 
neutralised, the sense of sepa ra teness is emphasised, the flow of natural 
sympathy is arrested, and the danger of oppression, mainly or wholly 
unconscious on the part of the superiors, is intensified and perpetuated. 
That this is no imaginary danger is susceptible of oasy proof. The 
peoples of India, various though they be, an one and all (with the 
possible exception of certain hill tribes) more widely separated 
from the negro, by descent, by culture, and by all the results of ancient 
civilisation, than they are, in the opposite direction, hum the mpet 
advanced nations of Europe; their differences from those are in kind and 
fundamental, their distinctions from Hum in degree merely, and, so to 
say, accidental; they came under British control at a time when the 
conadenoeof England,if notyetawaketothehorroreof the African slave 
trade, had become keenly sensitive, as the “ great Pruoonaul ” had lately 
learned to his cost, to accusations of inhumanity or injustice; the details 
of ad mini s tr ation were in the hands of a body of men who, if some- 
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what inclined (as indeed their soooeasore are to this day) to attain 
desirable nods by rough-and-ready means, have deservedly earned 
the reputation oi being the most efficient, energetic, and inoarruptible 
Public Service the world has ever seen: and yet, inch is the effect of 
practically irresponsible power that so accurate and fair-minded an 
observer as Sir James Macintosh oould leave on record bis conviction 
that “ Every Englishman who resides here 1 very long has, I fear. Us 
mind either emasculated by submission or corrupted by despotic 
power.” 

But, it may be replied, “ This is ancient history.” let me 
come to the experience of later times in a matter thoroughly germane 
to out subject. One of the burning questions which from time to 
time agitates the Government of India is the supply of coolie 
labourers to Assam, to several British Colonies (including Natal), 
and to certain foreign plantations. The coolies are, for the most 
part, low-caste Hindus from Bengal and the North-west Provinces, 
where the over-population is enormous, and the prospect of remune¬ 
rative employment elsewhere is a real " boon and blessing to men.” 
These coolies moreover, unlike the African, are frugal, patient, and 
industrious; as eager for work as the other is averse to it, as aaaidu-. 
ous as ho is desultory, ambitious within the compass of their possibi¬ 
lities, with a keen eye to their own interest, and not willingly pexties 
to a bad bargain. In their own homes, where they are able to set as 
entirely free labourers, I have never heard it suggested that they are 
less useful or more unhappy than others of like position in other 
lands: circumstances, however, negative the possibility of their em¬ 
ployment on similar terms in the tea-gardens of Assam, the sugar 
plantations of Bourbon and Mauritius, or the other places where they 
aro in demand. They are themselves wholly unable to defray the 
cost of transit, and their would-be employers naturally will not incur 
the necessary preliminary expense without some reasonable security 
for getting a sufficient return for their outlay. The intending 
emigrants, therefore, before they leave the oountay, are bound by 
contract to work on the plantations for a specified time and under 
definite conditions. The transaction is at every step supervised by 
the Government of India, who have prescribed, in minute detail, the 
maximum liabilities of the emigrant, the minimum advantages to be 
assured to him, end an elaborate machinery far his protection: the 
planters are, as a rule, men of the highest honour and integrity, who 
would not dream of taking an unfair advantage of any one, and 
would never be consciously parties to oppressive conduct of any sort 
And yet the oomploinia that kept reaching the Government from the 
most divers quartern, of frauds by recruiting agents, oppression by 
garden sirdars, over-exactions of various kinds, and obstacles in the 
(1) la Bntigr, 
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way of all attempts at obtaining redress for, or even investigation of, 
their complaints, were such as to involve repeated amendments of 
the Act, always in favour of the emigrants, and even, in the ease 
of certain foreign possessions, to lead to a suspension for the time 
being of all emigration whatever. I was one of the framers of the 
Inland Einigration Act of 1893; the select Committee, to whom the 
Bill was referred, spent an immense amount of time and labour upon 
it, and finally, with the loyal oo-operation of the gentleman repre¬ 
senting the Assam planters, left it so settled that we thought the 
force of legislation could no further go, usefully, at any rate; and 
now I find that the present Chief Commissioner of Assam, a mo6t 
competent authority, was so dissatisfied with the working of the Act 
that he has obtained its repeal, and a further amendment of the law 
(Act C, of 1901) haa been made in the interest of the labourers. If 
these things are done in the green tree, what may we expect in the 
dry ? It the Government of India, with the best possible inten¬ 
tions, cannot sufficiently protect the coolie, what chance will the 
authorities of the Transvaal have in the case of the negro ? 

But here—by way of counterpoise perhaps—we are met by 
smother and opposite danger, hearing a more specious form, indeed, 
but not lees menacing to the prospects of a satisfactory settlement; 
for while, on the other hand, the men in immediate contact with the 
workmen sire only too likely to press hardly upon them, to resent with 
impatience their apathy or backwardness, to look in vain for a fitting 
response to their own energy, and thus to beconib, to say the least, 
harsh and inconsiderate, if not actively oppressive, the influence of 
humanitarian sentiment, on the other hand, upon minds not exposed 
to the like experiences, has pushed, still pushes, and will assuredly 
continue to push, to the opposite extreme those who, like the writer 
to whom I have alluded, regard the question entirely from the out¬ 
ride, and who are apt to treat as “ oppressive ” and “ brutal ” actions 
in respect of which the men on the spot are “ astonished at their own 
moderation.” And aa these men are at home, and can make their 
voices effectively heard, while the other* are necessarily handicapped 
as well by absence aa by the suspicion of self-interest attaching to 
their representations, there is danger that their hands may be unduly 
tied by mandate of superior authority—a misfortune which ’ has 
befallen other responsible agents before now—with results which 
might easily prove destructive of the experiment and calamitous as 
well to the natives themselves aa to the Colony.' 

And here again we are oonfronted by another and opposite difficulty. 

(1) la tUs 1 do not refer to Uw Aborigine* Protection Society, which bar, la my 
opinion, on the whole, deemd welt of the ooauaonlty, though I have not elwaye 
been able to aeeept ite coacltufoae. 
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Whatever theory may he aooepted as to the origin of the human 
species—and whether the word itself he regarded as singular or 
plural—it is demonstrably oertain that the theoretical equality of 
mankind asserted in oertain historical documents, and occasionally 
reproduced for oratorios! purposes, never has had any practical 
validity. Even if the essential differences which separate jjie white 
man from the black were superficial or historical merely, still the 
pride of race ingrained in every Caucasian (fair, brown, or swarthy, 
Japhetian, Semitic, or Coptic), would he sufficient to prevent him 
from associating on terms of equality with the Mongol, the Melaneeian, 
or the Negro. The Arab and the Hindu show this exclusiveness 
equally with the- European. The average Teuton, indeed (Anglo, 
German, or Scandinavian), carries his exduaivenees still further; the 
ordinary seaman will not serve under a “dago,” nor would the 
British officer of a Sikh or a Mahomedan regiment associate on equal 
terms—except under very exceptional circumstances—with the 
offinpra of the Imperial Service troops, still less with the native 
commissioned officers of his own regiment—though he has happily 
ceased to call them "niggers”—and yet in point of race the 
Spaniard, the Hindu and the Arab are as truly “ white men ” as any 
Englishmen of the purest blood. 1 

This ftride of race, however, would not cause any very serious 
embarrgSment in South Africa, where the conditions are prohibitory 
of unskilled white labour, were it not for the somewhat unreasonable 
jealousy of what.they consider "unfair,” that is, cheap compe¬ 
tition, which seems to have taken possession of white working-men 
all over the world. Where the alien labour is really competitive, as 
in the case of Chinamen in California, this jealousy is intelligible, if 
hardly reasonable; but where, as in this case, and in the present cry 
for a White Australia ”—the probable effects of which on an im¬ 
portant industry in Queensland I need not here d i scuss—there is no 
serious rivalry to be apprehended, it appears to me to be both 
unpatriotic and short-sighted. But it has to be reckoned with never¬ 
theless. Lord Grey tells us the amazing tale that for advocating the 
continuous employment of natives in the Rhodesian mines he has 
been accused of seeking to rob the British workman of opportunities 
of obtaining employment at high wages. The my, “ We are ruined 

(1) I have turn informed, on rrlkble authority, tint the children of Hindus proper 
(Brsbrnsne end Kahetryee) ant horn elite and da not acquire their normal light 
ohooolate colour till earns month* old ; end 1 ceo vouoh from penmen] obeerrmtioa that 
at the ego of three or lour it i< quite possible to distinguish tho brown epidermis al <m» 
«MM (presumably Hindu) from the brown eMn of his playmate (pe ee mn e My Dntvtiiee), 
though the diBannoa is imparoeptlbleia the adolta. The U n hor se d a cs . rtr s omd a n ta of 
Persiao end Arab conquerors, are of oooxse ss mooh “ white mao " as the Jew or the 
Armenian. 
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by cheap Chinese labour! ” is not oonfinod to the oomio poet’s page, 
nor directed exclusively against the Mongol. ' 

The difficulty- due to this cause presented itself some years ago in 
an acute form in the Colony of Natal. While I was in India we had 
a deputation from the planters of that colony, seeking a' modification 
of the Emigration Acts of a somewhat singular character. Their 
case, which they presented with great fairness, and pressed with much 
earnestness, was to the following effect. The character of the work 
in their plantations could not be performed by Europeans, the natives 
would not be persuaded and could not be forced to work, at least not 
to give effective or reliable work, and unless they (the planters) could 
obtain a supply of imported labourers from without, their indiptry 
would be ruined. This they bad been in the habit of getting from 
India, but the working-men, who were supreme in the Colonial 
Legislature (as they are in every representative assembly in the Empire), 
would not tolerate the introduction of Hindu settlers. It appeared 
that many of the emigrants, when free from their contract terms, had 
remained in the Colony voluntarily, and entered into various 
businesses on their own account. Now the Hindu is not merely an 
. industrious and thrifty workman, whose frugal manner of life enables 
him to live and thrive upon what would be a mere pittance to a 
European; many of them are skilled artisans of great merit, who 
would make very formidable competitors of the white colonists, when 
freed from the shackles of their contracts. The legislature, therefore, 
threatened to pass an Act prohibiting the importation of coolies 
altogether, unless their return to India immediately upon the expira¬ 
tion of their contracts could be effectively guaranteed. The object of 
the deputation then was, if possible, to obtain the consent of the 
Government of India to an enactment, subjecting to imprisonment, to 
be followed by forcible removal, any imported labourer who did not 
voluntarily leave the Colony within a specified and very short time 
after the termination of his contract. 1 need hardly say that, with 
every desire to aasiat the planters, the Government of India wen- 
unable to accede to their request; but they suggested that a term 
might he inserted in the body of the agreements, binding the emi¬ 
grants in a specified sum, by way of liquidated damages, to leave the 
Colony within the required time. I had no means of ascertaining the 
immediate outcome of the matter, but I see that the Natal Assemble 
have passed an Act for the exclusion of '• undesirable immigrants,*' 
which is probably aimed at such settlers, and I know that both in the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal, before the war, the condition of 
Indian settlsrs had been rendered intolerable. 

In this conflict of considerations it would manifestly be pre¬ 
sumptuous for one “ sitting at homo at ease " to pretend to direct the 
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local authorities in matters of detail, but there are some general 
principles, for the most part of a negative character, whioh may, I 
think, be Reasonably recommended for consideration. 

1. The Administration ought on no account to make itself respon¬ 
sible, direStly or indireotiy, for the supply of labour. That duty 
ought to be thrown unreservedly on the employers, and the action of 
Government should be confined to such supervision as may be possible 
for the protection of the labourers, and a rigid enforcement, as against 
both parties, of all proper and equitable contracts of hiring. It will 
be evident from the foregoing that the men to whom even these 
limited functions are intrusted will have no sinecure, and that their 
ojjice will call for the exercise of vigilance, tact, and patience, in no 
slight degree. 

2. The native population cannot be allowed to drift into the 
condition so graphically described by Lord Grey, quoted mpra. 
Whatever steps can be taken, short of violence or physical restraint, 
to lead, drive, or push the natives into habits of industry and order, 
taught to be adopted boldly, and carried ont unflinchingly, even 
tjfipugh some of the measures may apparently be at variance with the 
iunrestricted personal liberty so dear to the Anglo-Saxon, and 
repudiated or disregarded by every other nation on earth. 

tn connection with this point it is rather startling to learn that at 
the current rate of wages in the Rhodesian mines a man can lay by in 
two years enough money to enable him to maintain himself in idle¬ 
ness for the rest ef his life. Having regard to the danger, already 
referred to, of the creation of a vast army of “ idle vagabonds ” if 
the natives are permitted to lead “idle and useless lives,” it is 
anything but encouraging to be told that a short spurt of two years 
is all that a man needs to become emtritm. Signor Beato, who had 
s[ient many years in Mandalay, told me that the object in life of a 
lturman was to scrape together enough money to buy him two wives, 
“ after which he lies on his back, and his wives keep him; ” but then 
the process in his case generally took half a lifetime at least. It 
ought not to pass the bounds of human ingenuity to devise a scheme 
which, without unduly diminishing the incentives of labour, should 
afford some reasonable probability that, in a fair number of instances, 
permanent habits of industry and order might be looked for. One 
obvious expedient would l<e the creation of artificial wants ; but the 
idiosyncrasies of the negro seems to render that suggestion some¬ 
what utopian. 

3. It must not be forgotten that—at present at any rate—the 
demand for organised labour is greatly in exoess of tire supply; and 
it should be our anxious care to ensure that no unreasonable impedi¬ 
ments are thrown in the way of employers who may seek to supply 

3 v 8 
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the deficiency by importation. We learn from Lard Grey that 
in Rhodesia they are “ experimenting with Arab labour.” I pre¬ 
sume with some of the tribes of mixed Arabian and Afriosn blood to 
be found in Abyssinia and the Eastern Sudan—and I know that the 
supply to be obtained in India is practioally inexhaustible. But 
this supply, -tfhich is obviously of the first importance to the Colonies, 
cannot be had upon too one-sided terms. 

A policy founded on such lines as these will be far from “ heroic,” 
it will please neither the ardent utilitarian reformer nor the humani¬ 
tarian enthusiast; it will not turn Africa into Europe—or even into 
Aria—in the third or fourth generation; but it will, I think, if 
resolutely and energetically persevered in, lay the foundation of tbut 
slow but steady progress which ought to he the goal of our endea¬ 
vours. 

Alex. Enw. Mii.i.kk. 



FI8CAI> POLICY REGARDING TRANSVAAL MINES. 


The new Colonies—the Transvaal and the Orange River bofony—now 
form integral parts of the complex whole known as the British 
Empire, and their wealth will be open to, and in great measure be 
the property of, the combined British people. Besides the security 
and maintenance of prestige, of power, and of position. Great Britain 
will have new fields of enterprise in th$ lands, the mines, and in con- 
ndbtion with the people of the New South Africa. 

Viewed in the light of these considerations, these facts, the question 
of the War Debt becomes one not so much of attempting the task of 
exactly apportioning the debt between the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom and those of the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, 
according to the benefits each may have derived from the successful 
^semination of the war. It is rather one of framing a fiscal policy 
Ibulated to eucourage the most speedy development of the resources 
lit the new countries, and to free their wealth under such regulations 
as will secure its widest distribution and oonfer the greatest imme¬ 
diate benefit to the greatest number of all the British people. 

Great Britain, being the predominant partner in the Empire, and 
her people being the most active and important factor in the develop¬ 
ment of the enormous wealth of the Transvaal, will, without doubt, 
secure the greater share of the coming vast production of gold—no 
matter how the actual settlement of the War Debt is arranged. 

After all, the question she has in reality to decide is whether she 
will take her share of Transvaal gold by waiting for her sons to amid 
it home in the shape of wages earned and fortunes made, or whether 
she will begin taking at least part of her share now, and gradually, 
by taxing gold profits and securing a direct share in the undeveloped 
resources of the countries she has set open. In the former case a 
large bulk would come to her through the hands of a small number 
of millionaires, who will from time to time settle down in her capital 
to enjoy their wealth, paying inoome tax and death duties, and dis¬ 
persing their money in a thousand different ways. Under this system 
the distribution would be more distant, more uneven, more uncertain. 
The tendency would be still further to accumulate wealth in the 
hands of a few individuals. That is a result not to be desired. In 
the sooond oase, the distribution would be immediate and of the widest 
possible description, as it would be effected by bringing relief of 
taxation to the mass of die people in Great Britain. 

As Sir David Barbour states in his Report on the Finance# of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, such a thing aa theoretical per- 
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faction in fiscal matters is unattainable. The policy which the 
Government will be wise in pursuing will lie in a combination of both 
methods of obtaining repayment for the nation’s great sufferings and 
efforts. The present generation of the people of the United King¬ 
dom may certainly claim to have their interests closely watched.' To 
them, to tie"valour of youth, to determination and doggedness, is 
due the result of the war. It is only fair they should secure as large 
a repayment of the cost as possible and in the shortest time, so as to 
admit of alleviation of taxation without undue delay. 

But what is the limit to be ? It must be fixed short of that jw>iut 
which, if passed, Transvaal industries would suffer. To go further 
would be doing Injury to Great Britain’s own interests. The dungbr 
of bringing about a spirit of disoontent and hopelessness must be 
Btudiously avoided. For these reasons, among others, it is desirable 
first to ascertain as nearly as possible how much revenue the young 
but rapidly- developing industries of the new Colonies can produce, 
and secondly to fix a maximum amount of War Debt to bo directly- 
paid by them. The second aim can only be attained by estimating 
and assessing the amount from available data which may be brought 
out in the examination into the first question. 

It is remarkable that Sir David Barbour’s figure of £!>■>, 000,000. 
which he indicates as a just proportion of the cost of the war pay¬ 
able by the new Colonies, is the same as has been put forward in the 
writer’s Xeir Snath Africa. It is true the division of the figure- is 
regarded somewhat differently. Sir David Barbour remarking that 
the *• Orange Iliver Colony, in connection with the question of a 
contribution towards the cost of the war, is practically a negligible 
quantity.” 

There is little doubt as to the ability of the new Colonies to pay- 
such an amount, notwithstanding the views which have been put 
forward in certain quarters. If Great Britain puts a small propor¬ 
tion of the War Debt on the shoulders of the mining Colony, she 
will eventually get more in profits and in other ways; if she places 
too much the wealth will remain buried. 

In regard to the first aim, that of ascertaining the capacity- of the 
new Colonies, a safe guiding principle is to be found iu strictly- 
limiting taxation according to results obtained from the actual firork 
of wealth-production and discovery. This can he effected by— 

1. Taxing the profits of the existing mines and industries. 

2. By taking an equitable share for the State in all the new 

mineral areas that may he discovered in the future. 

3. By making the most of the present State assets in the shape of 

lands, mining areas, etc. 

In other words, the War Debt should be levied on results only, 
and upon the results as they declare themselves. The smallest 
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burden upon effort should be entirely avoided. The people of Great 
Britain will certainly be the gainers by the adoption ol this prin¬ 
ciple, and Sir David Barbour appears to have found it will best suit 
the Transvaal people os well. The present inquiry is then brought 
into two principal heads:— 

1. The amount of revenue likely to be produoed ofi fhe above 

bans of fiscal policy. 

2. The amount of War Debt which may oonveniently be charged 

to the new Colonies—this to be based upon the results ob¬ 
tained from the first inquiry. 

Tire first main question falls into three divisions :— 

in) The amount of revenue which can be produced from the 
existing mines and industries after readjustment of taxation. 

(/>) The amount obtainable from hevmarplaahen, State assets, etc. 

i > ) The share of the State in now mineral areas. 

To all the foregoing Sir David Barbour has addressed himself, and 
in his Report answers are given to moat of these questiona In the 
case of others the dntn at his disposal were insufficient, and conse¬ 
quently he made no definite estimate or statement. 

To the recommendations which Sir David Barbour has made in the 
direction of putting fair taxation upon the mines there is already 
considerable opposition from one quarter. Further consideration 
and discussion of the subject may be helpful as well as useful. 
What is the capacity of the present mines to bear taxation ? How 
will the existing bines be affected by the 10 per cent, tax advocated 
by the financial expert P These questions will now be dealt with, 
and it will be seen that even a higher tax than that contemplated 
could lie imposed without any serious effects. 

That the mines will be laid under no injustice is clear, if, after 
paying taxes under the new scheme, the companies can still return 
dividends tfl shareholders equal to or greater than those paid before 
the war. Cortainly it will be desirable to keep taxation within the 
limit indicated, which would just equalise matters. From the first 
tlie new Government should proTe itself, even to foreign shareholders, 
a more beneficial one than the old. The taxation scheme for the 
mines recommended by Sir David Barbour will certainly not he an 
over-burdening one. Mr. Chamberlain has stated that the Govern¬ 
ment have practically adopted the Report. The African lleririr, 
however, which may he looked upon as the organ of the Rand 
capitalists, has severely eritioised it. Sir David Barbour’s recom¬ 
mendation, it says, " may'be summed up in a single sentence, ‘ Here 
is a gold mine; come, let us rob it,’ ” and a long criticism follows 
which carefully emphasises what the mines are to he made to pay 
from profits without mentioning one of the many alleviations which 
Sir David's proposals would bring them. Further, The African 
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Reritir bo longer speaks as tor the Chamber of Mines, but presumes 
to speak for all the “ TJitlanders.” 1 This is a presumption of 
authority to which it has no right. The main stream of “Uitlander ” 
opinion bv no means identifies the journal in question as the 
“ Uitlander” organ; and the people of England may rest assured 
that there will be no objections raised by the population of the Hand 
to the general principles of taxation as proposed by the expert sent 
out by the British Government. 

It is too well known by the Band public that in the past the 
owners of the rich mines were able to throw the burden of taxation 
on the shoulders of the poorer people and the owuers of the poorer 
mines. Any Change of fiscal policy which will ensure a more equit¬ 
able adjustment of taxation will be welcomed, and will secure plenty 
of popular support. 

Sir David Barbour allows the highest financial wisdom in his 
statement that “The sound policy for the Transvaal is so to frame 
its system of taxation as not to increase unnecessarily the initial 
capital expenditure or enhance the cost of working; and ns the 
Transvaal mines must in any case War a large burden of the revenue, 
these results can Wst be obtained by raising xvhat revenue is required 
by means of a tax on profits." He also shows a shrewd grasp of the 
whole question in his references to the heavy ineidem* of the old 
system of taxation upon the j«>or mines and the comparative 
immunity of the rich ones. Truly does he reflect the minds of the 
people in statiug his opinion that such a policy as lie sketches out is 
generally approved by local public opinion.” 

Coincident with his mild tax of It* per cent, on mining profits. Sir 
David advocates the uholition and reduction of certain Customs 
duties, the abolition of transit dues upon goods brought through tin- 
southern Colonies, an equitable adjustment of Colonial railway rates, 
the reduction of the excessive freights charged by the Netherlands 
Bailway, and the sweeping away of the Dynamite Moiuqsily—whi-h 
last, he shows, will mean a saving “ little if anything short of 
£900,001.* per annum.’’ 2 

In the author’s .Vrir South Africa a similar reformed fiscal 
|x>liey is advocated, and calculations are therein presented which show 
that the saving to the niinea on similar bases of fiscal policy to those 
of Sir David Barbour wotdd he not lesa that 0». per ton of ore 
mined and treated. Mr. John Hava llamniond. the lending authority 
upon Band mining, bos stated bin opinion that the Having under 
enlightened government will be about 6s. per ton, and that the 

ft* “ Uitlandsr,’* though usn«i* a or.ms.-l want a net. imv Nerves w s i-.-nvanleut 
<-x;,rtvNian for the non- B-y-r population of the Transvaal— ih-*.. who were Viilaadars 
uw!«r the Kf^ubtit an Guvcninurtit, 
r 2} Page 17 of liefxtrt. 
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profits per claim will be increased by from £7,500 to £12,000. 
More recently a Johannesburg writer in the Fremdenblatt, quoted in 
The Timtb of 22nd June, has stated that the saving in working costs 
will be atjeast 25 per cent, that is nearly 7s. per ton. It is shown 
in the New South Africa that the net gain to the whole industry on a 
year’s work (the production of 1899 being taken as*a lasis), after 
paying the profit tax of 10 per cent., would be at least £1,600,000 a 
year. Upon the basis of probable production after the elapse of 
three years from the Declaration of Peace, for the ten years ended 
1914, the net saving would be about £2,900,000 per annum. 

But over and above these net gains in profits, the mines would 
profit from the large quantities of low-grade ore'which would be 
rendered available for exploitation. Every shilling by which costs are 
reduced will largely increase the quantity of ore which can be milled 
to profit. What this extra gain would be it is almost impossible to 
estimate, but in many of the mines of the Central Hand it would be 
very large. The exploitation of the Main Reef would, in many 
cases, add ten or a dozen years to the “ lives ” of several mines. 
Such conclusions as these will give tome idea of what benefit good 
government will mean to mines viewed in the aggregate. Bat most 
minds will be convinced more readily by the demonstration of the 
outcome of the new policy upon individual and typical mines. 

The figure of 5s. per ton may reasonably be accepted as the 
minimum of reduction; it is the least ot those previously quoted. 
l'\>r details of liow this figure is arrived at the reader is referred to 
the Nnr South Africa. The calculations there made by the writer 
were bused upou the hypothesis that various alleviations in taxation 
or drawbacks to mining enterprise would he made by the new 
Government; these are nearly all recommended by Sir David 
Barbour. 

Ijet us ‘now see what this reduction in costs will mean, taking 
several typical companies, deducting the gross amount of reduction 
from the expenditure, i.e., adding to the profits. On the other hand, 
the suggested tar of 10 per cent, will be deducted from the “ revised ” 
profit figure and the difference shown. 

Both Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Sir William Haroourt appear 
ti> think that the contribution of 10 per cent upon profits is too 
small. In view of this, it will be instructive to inquire as to what 
would lie the effect of a tax of 15 per cent. P It may he that the 
revenual requirements will be such that the lesser tax will be insuffi¬ 
cient. There is much to be said iu favour of the solution put forward 
by the writer elsewhere, vis., that the tax should be a variable one, 
a changing percentage, rising and falling with the requirements of the 
Government. 

The illustrations and concrete instances which follow may he 
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regarded u typioal of high-grada, medium-grade mb d low-grade 
mine* of the Witwatersrand. Being the but ootuplate period of full 
and normal working, the year 1898 ia usually taken. • 

Let ua consider first the case of the Robinson Mine, t^e premier 
mine of the Band, and one of the largest geld producers and dividend 
payors in ‘the world. The net profit made by this company in 1898 
was £423,935, from a crushing of 184,000 tons of ore. Five shillings 
a ton reduction in working cost* would mean an addition to the 
profit* of £46.000. Ten per cent, upon the enlarged profit of 
£471,933 £425,933 plus £46,000) would he £47,193, or very 

little more than the saving effected under improved general condi¬ 
tions. The difference at first sight would appear insignificant. But 
there is. of course, the increased tonnage of low.gnulc ore that tin- 
reduction in working charges would bring into the profit category to 
be remendiered. 

Examine as a second instance the Henry Xourse, another high- 
grade mine. During the twelve months ending 30th June, 1099, 
121.185 tons were crushed. At 5s. per ton, the estimated reduction 
in costs under good government, the annual saving would be £30,296. 
Adding tltis figure to the actual net profit of £189,668 gives a total 
estimated profit of ±1219,964. 16 percent, of which is £21,996. This 
is an enhanced profit of £8,300 in favour of tlie new regime. Fifteen 
per cent, tax would come to rather more than the savings made in 
reduced working costs. The reduction of costs from 26s. 10d. 6* 
21s. lOd. per ton would largely increase the quantity of ore workable 
to profit in this mine. 

The grade of the City and Suburban is about 44s. |wr ton 
crushed, or rather above the general average of the Hand. The net 
profit earned was £188.521 upon o crushing of 218,1)6 tons. 1'nder 
the new scheme the profit would be increased by £54,529 to £243,656. 
Ten per cent, on this profit would bo only £24,365, atld even 26 
]>er cent, would be less than the estimated saving. Hire we 
see the benefit accruing to the medium-grade mines resulting from now- 
conditions is greater than in the case of the richer propositions. 

The Wolhuter may be described as a low medium-grade mine, its 
recovery value in 1898 being 35s. 8d. The net profit earned was 
£161,434, equal to 12a. 6 Id. per ton on a crushing of 161,712 tons. 
Five shillings reduction would enhance the profit by the sum of 
£40,428, while Sir David Barbour’s tax upon the “ revise,} ” profit 
would only be £14,185. Apparently tho Wolhuter would be better 
off with a 25 per oent. tax (though, of course, nothing so high as 
that is contemplated) and 5s. reduction in ooets, than under the 
conditions prevailing under the old Government. Beckoning on a 
tounag ebasis, the tax upon the enlarged profit would only be Is. fid. 
against a saving of 5s. 
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Lastly, the case of ths Utenoairn, which wine lew than 30*. 
worth of gold par ton from it« on, may he cited. Hilo mine ia 
operated at a remarkably low ooet. Daring 1898, 191,828 ton* 
were crashed, yielding a profit of £115,408. A tax of 10 per cent, 
upon the enlarged profit resulting from a saying of £47^956 (5s. per 
ton on 191,825 tons) would only amount to £16,336, or, roughly, 
one-third of the saying! Instances might he multiplied almost 
indefinitely, hut those given may be taken as typical. 

Going aside from the main argument for a moment, let us see 
what the effect of a 5s. reduction and a 10 per cent, tax would have 
lioen upon an unpayable mine suoh as the George Goch was in 
1898. To prevent misconception it should he stated that the position 
of the mine is now entirely different to that in the period under 
notice. The tonnage crushed was 103,444, yielding gold to the 
value of £113,443, at an expenditure of £116,054. Had costs 
lieen 5s. per ton lower, a profit of £23,250 would have been secured, 
leaving £20,925 net, after paying a tax of 10 per cent. 

The foregoing figures will amply demonstrate how little founda¬ 
tion there is for the cry that the projected tax of 10 per cent will 
bear hardly on the mines; provided, of course, 5s. can be saved on 
working costs. There seems, looking at the evidence adduced, little 
reason to doubt that this can be effected with esse. In almost every 
vase cited it will he seen that the mines will be better off under the 
new scheme than under the old. 

The measure of’relief will he greater in the eases of the medium- 
grade mines than those of the richest, the lowest-grade mines wilt 
iiencfit to a greater extent than the medium class, unprofitable 
mines will be converted into paying concerns. The general fairness 
nf the proposed taxation must be admitted, for, as Sir David Bar- 
Imiir remarks, “ the tax will fall more heavily on the very profitable 
mines than bn the poorer ones, but the gun to the mining industry, 
as a whole, will he very great. In any oase, the more profitable 
mines ate in the best position to bear additional taxation.” As will 
have been seen from the foregoing typical illustrations, the benefit to 
ibe lower and lowest-grade mines will be considerable. 

To begin with the 10 per cent, tax may be most suitable, but it is 
evidbnt there is scope for some increase in the rate. Even with a tax 
of more than 10 per oent. the mines in the aggregate, rich and poor, 
would be gainers over the old system. Readers are referred to the 
chapter in the New South Africa which shows dearly that this is 
so. In five years’ time, with a 15 per oent. tax, it is probable the 
mines will be making £2,000,000 more in profits yearly than would 
have been possible under the old system. Some elasticity of revenue 
is desirable in a new country to allow for possible hindrances and defi¬ 
ciencies, and it will be better to leave the tax with some “ spring ” in it. 
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The probable production of the Rand I have dealt with iu the 
book quoted. Taking the figures therein arrived at, the profits for the 
first period of ten years after the gold-winning capacity of the 
industry is fully restored, will average £9.000,000 a year. With a 
10 per cert, fax the revenue would be £900,000. and with one of 15 
per cent. £1,350,000, these figures of course applying to the whole 
period and not to the first years. For the second period of ten years 
the revenue yield may be calculated at £1,600,000, u]>on a 10 per cent, 
basis. Sir David Barbour’s estimate of initial revenue from this tax is 
£400,000, which may be regarded as correct for the first year. But on 
the average for the longer period the figure of £9n0,000, os indicated 
above, is likely to be near the actual result. Sir David Barbour might 
have ventured a little further into the future than he has done, as his 
estimate gives a misleading idea regarding the ultimate sum which 
would be derived from the contemplated lax. 

In pasling, it may be noted that in his endeavour to he strictly 
and legally impartial, Sir David Barbour has recommended the -J 
per rent, upon the gross yield of according to the letter 

of the Gold Low of the late South African Republic. Nut only will 
this be difficult but in certain cases it would prove unfair to share¬ 
holders. The tax upon profit* will be quite sufficient without the 
exaction on myn)«ichl gold production, which Sir Duvid Barbour points 
out is equivalent to nearly 9 per cent, upon profits from working. So 
long as the law remains as at present, the ordinary gold revenue from 
claim licences will probably be about £200,000 a year net. 

W. Bi.klocii. 

(I) Area* given out by hin Government to tie uwncm of tie furm under mining 
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Tub subject of camps and enclosures for the many thousand prisoners - 
of-war taketi in our South African campaign has, of late, forced 
itself upon the notice of the British public. The enemies. ofsEngland 
have sought to find in these oamps a convenient peg on which to 
hang a formidable string of accusations, beginning with imputations 
of ill-management, and ending with direct charges of inhuman 
cruelty ; doing more harm than good to the cause they seem to favour 
by their obvious disregard for truth. These tales of ill-treatment have 
seldom emanated from the Boers themselves, but have,.as a rule, been 
started by the unscrupulous beings who think it no shame to bribe 
the editor of a second-rate foreign newspaper, and will stoop to any 
depth of meanness in the hope of raising a new foe to England, 
while they hide themselves and their falseness under the shadow of 
the Boer cause. It seems no matter to them that they create and 
encourage an impression that the Boer is a man of no honour, with a 
preference for lies and a truly abnormal capacity for inventing them. 
Bo long as they have spread a tale to the discredit of the British, 
nation they are satisfied. 

There are many, both at home and abroad, whose general faith in 
the justice and humanity of the military authorities leads them to 
treat these accusations with scorn. Yet since where little is known 
—it is the more easy to credit a wild assertion, even as in the days of 
our grandfathers many a traveller's tale found oredenee that to-day 
would be ridiculed—so many stories are believed of the Boer oamps 
now, both in this oountry and abroad, which can scarcely he said 
to have even a foundation of fact to support their fiction. This must 
be my excuse for publishing a simple aooount of the life in, and 
management of, the prisoner-of-war camps in Bermuda; telling of an 
organisation which is so familiar to those who are responsible for 
its working that it may appear to have no interest, though, if I 
mistake not, it will oome as a surprise to those whose sphere of 
interest has not brought them within the ken of a great prisoner-of- 
war encampment at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Surely the truth is best for both sides, for “ the first of all gospels 
is this, that a lie cannot endure for ever.” 

In the Bermudas there are at present seven separate islands 
oocupied by the Boers end their guards. On five of these ere 
prisoner-of-war encampments, the remaining two bring reserved 
as hospital islands for the sick- The confined space of a guarded 
enclosure is of necessity small, hut care has been taken to give the 
prisoners whet liberty is possible under the circumstances. Instead 
of a camp entirely surrounded by a barbed-wire fence or a high 
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palisade, as is usual, full advantage has been taken of the natural 
suitability of these islands. And the only artificial barrier is a 
barbed-wire fence, which separates the prisoners from their guards, 
while otherwise the picturesque rooky coast on their portion of the 
island has been left free to the Boers, and permission has been granted 
them to* bathe in the sea, and swim to a distance of fifty yards from 
the shore, small navsl vessels being moored in a few commanding 
positions for the purpose of guarding the waters surronnding the 
islands. A comparison with the majority of American and l’ro- 
Boer Press statements on this subject shows a curious lack of accurate 
information. Such statements as the following appear constantly:— 

“ They are herded in great detention camps. Stockades encircled 
by fences of barbed wire, escape from which is almost impossible, 
and life inside of which is almost unendurable.” 

The work of selecting and preparing these camps before the 
prisoners-of-war arrived was no easy task. Every detail became a 
matter of importance. The Governor himself inspected the few 
available spots in the Bermudas, selecting the present islands, and 
directing the general lines on which the camps should be pitched. 
Small trees and undergrowth were cleared away to allow free venti¬ 
lation, larger trees were left standing that the prisoners might liuve 
shade. Roads were made through the camps ; kitchens, wash-houses, 
etc., were erected in suitable positions, and tents were pitched in long, 
orderly lines, the ground being raised or lowered ns required, that 
they might stand level. The tents provided arc the ordinary mili¬ 
tary bell tents, with the addition of wooden tent-bottoms as u pro¬ 
tection from damp. 

For some time the work of preparation absorbed the attention of 
the various branches of the military service represented in Bermuda. 
To the Royal Engineers, however, fell the heaviest task, more especially 
in providing spacious hospitals, landing piers, and a sufficient water- 
supply for the camps. The Bermudas have neither fresh-water springs 
nor rivers,and though with care rain-water oolleoted on roofs and water- 
catches can supply a sufficiency for householders,the needs of men living 
in tents, with no means of collecting or storing water, oould not he so 
easily arranged for; and it was found absolutely necessary to import 
no less than six condensing plants from England to ensure a good 
and sufficient water-supply. 

To an onlooker the management of a prisoner-of-war encampment 
may seem a simple matter, contained in the two broad principles of 
guarding and feeding the prisoners. Yet, as in sll the practical 
duties of life, what the outsider looks upon as a broad principle is in 
fact a mass of details, each important in itself, and each tending to 
the general success or failure of the whole scheme. Constant altera¬ 
tions and modifications must bo made by those in authority to suit, 
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as they arise, the daily and almost hourly new contingencies. The 
organisation-of a town of some thousand inhabitants involves no 
little labour for those responsible far its welfare; but in the case of 
a suddenly formed encampment there is no old-standing precedent, 
no long experience of what is best to do and what to leave. An 
officer steps into command as commandant of the camp with the 
weight of great responsibility on his shoulders, and all the enemies 
of his country ready to cry “ shame,” should ill befall the prisoners 
under his care. Nay, ready even when all is going well and no 
blunder has marred the success of management. 

The Itoyal Warwickshire regiment which brought the Boers over 
from South Africa has remained to guard them in. Bermuda; and 
though the glamour of martial glory is absent from their somewhat 
monotonous duties, the responsibility of their work is considerable, 
and the tact and kindliness with whioh it has been carried ont will 
not easily be forgotten by those who have watched events, or, if I 
mistake not, by the prisoners themselves. 

The first organisation of all the institutions and regulations of the 
camp, and preparation of the islands for the prisoners, were carried 
out under the immediate supervision of the late Governor and 
Commonder-in-Chief of Bermuda, General Sir George Digby Barker, 
K.C.B., and will doubtless be continued by his successor. Sir Henry 
Geary.- But os the difficulties of first experiment slip into the 
comparatively easy groove of routine, there will be time and oppor¬ 
tunity for the further development of the present, and the introduc¬ 
tion of new, schemes, and doubtless the new Governor will be able to 
extend the system of employing the prisoners, as also the system of 
separation of the irreconcilables from the reoondlafcles. The more 
detailed charge and organising of the camps fell to Colonel Quayle- 
Jones, C.B., till the promotion to the charge of a home district 
recalled him to England, when he was succeeded as Assistant 
Adjutant-General for prisoners-of-war by Major Morriee, D.S.O. 
For convenience the island encampments are divided into groups, 
each having its own camp-commandant. The hospital islands, “ Ports 
aud Zeta,” are under the charge of the offioers of the R.AM.C. 

Within the Boer camp itself a considerable amount of power and 
responsibility is held by certain of the prisoners. The Boers are 
allowed to elect their own camp offioers, the authority held by minor 
officials gradually ascending till it is centred in the hurgher-oom- 
mandant. Thus, of the seven men in eaeh tent one is nominated 
by his fellows to become foreman ; be thereby is made responsible 
for the proper oleanlineee and order of bis tent and far the good 
behaviour of his tent-fellows. He in his turn combines with the 
other tent-foremen of his line to eleot a “ line-eaptain.” The line- 
oaptain is responsible tor all matters connected with the discipline 
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and good order of bis line of tents, and becomes an intermediary 
between tbe burghers and the burgher-oommandant, receiving any 
complaint or question referring to any tent from the foremen and 
reporting it to the burgher-oommandant. The line-captains also 
have the responsibility of appointing foremen to enforce the proper 
care and tiletEnliness of kitchens, wash-houses, eto.; and they are 
bound to see that the camp orders are obeyed, that all tents are 
struck at least once a week, and that the wooden tent-bottoms are 
placed outside the tents and thoroughly scrubbed three times a week. 
Above the line-captain comes the burgher-commandant, whose duties 
are manifold and responsibilities great, lie is directly responsible 
for the order of the camp under his command to the British officer in 
oharge, and he holds a somewhat difficult and trying position. Since 
he is elected by the Boers, it may be taken for granted that he has 
no political leanings in favour of tho English. Yet, being a man of 
position and authority in his camp, as he also must he, ho is well 
aware that obedience to and strict observance of all camp rules and 
regulations and the maintenance of camp discipline means the well¬ 
being of the burghers in his charge. At the same time his electors 
hare a keen eye to his doings, and should he l>e thought to be too 
actively assisting the English guard an early new election may be 
looked for. 

Any suggestion of reform or innovation in camp-life is looked 
upon with the utmost suspicion by the Boers, who invariably read 
therein some ulterior motive on the part of the.BritUh. Several 
rather curious instances of this feeling have occurred in the camps 
at Bermuda. For example, when they first arrived, an effort was 
made to obtain statements from each of the prisoners as to what their 
trades and occupations in South Africa, previous to the outbreak of 
war, had been, with a view to possibly finding work locally for 
some of them, particularly if there should be any considerable 
number of engineers among the number. The plan failed, however, 
from the absolute refusal of the burghers to give auy information 
about themselves whatever. On another occasion endeavours were 
made to start some system of polioe among the prisoners to look after 
the sanitary condition of the camp, and to see that regulations were 
carried out. In spite of assistance given by the bnrgher-oomqian- 
dant and the line-captains, who explained to the prisoners that tbe 
polioe were for the benefit of all, and would be under the command 
of their own burgher-oommandant, the Boers would have nothing to do 
with it, apparently believing that the scheme must be in some way 
intended to benefit the British. They objected also to giving any 
information as to their next-of-kin, or the p ro per ty they possesewi; 
and did not like burghers being employed as clerks, imagining that 
they would be used to obtain information from themselves. 
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The establishment of a Landroet (magistrate) Court has, however, 
proved very satisfactory; and the system of self-government which 
the prisodbrs are allowed to exercise has avoided much possible 
friction anj simplified the discipline of the camp. This Court, which 
has power to deal with all minor offences committed by burghers, 
and with breaches of camp discipline, consists of a Uandrost, four 
assessors, a public prosecutor, and a sheriff, and is empowered to 
administer certain clearly defined and limited punishments, one of 
these being from one to ninety days hard labour for the benefit of the 
camp. Every prisoner has the right, should he prefer it, to have 
his case tried by the British oamp-commandant, provided he notifies 
hig wish before bis case has been brought before the Eandrost. 

On coming to Bermuda the prisoners soon settled into their new 
quarters. For a while there were occasional attempts at escape, and 
one prisoner succeeded in reaching America. But though it is by 
no means impossible for the prisoners to swim the short distance from 
their island camps to the mainland, it is almost impossible for them to 
leave the Bermuda Islands without detection. And those who made 
the attempt soon found that the additional severity of their confine¬ 
ment after escape from camp proved the game not worth the candle. 

In their camp-life the prisoners are treated as soldiers, and must 
conform to all regulations for the safety, good order and discipline of 
the camp. Roll-call is held every morning at 6 30 a m., and again at 
4.30 r.M., also two hours before the sailing of any ship. 

There is a canteen in the camp, where the prisoners can buy almost 
anything they want, and where things that are not kept in stock can 
be ordered. This canteen is furnished by Mr. W. T. James, by 
previous agreement, and in accordance with a fixed price list, the 
clerks and salesmen connected with the detailed working of the canteen 
being Boor prisoners engaged at ordinary wages. 

The amtfunt of money spent by the prisoners in their canteens 
varies considerably, but it averages well over £100 a month in each of 
the five islands. 

With regard ,o food, the prisoners receive similar daily rations 
to those issued to their guards, and the quality of the food is excellent. 
But should there be complaints, the matter is immediately looked 
into. Occasionally the bread has proved unsatisfactory, and the 
whole batch has been returned and supplied fresh by the bakers. A 
few prisoners have complained that they would like more vegetables, 
some that they miss tbo milk and jam rations provided in South 
Africa, but the majority express themselves entirely satisfied with the 
food. 

The following are the rations provided daily per man:—1 lb. meat, 
1J lbs. bread, J lb. fresh vegetables, § oz. of coffee, 2 ozs. of sugar, 
| os. salt, oz. of pepper. 

VO!.. I.XX1. N.B, 3 X , 
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Seeing that the matter of free clothing has met with rather heated 
discussion in the Press, a few notes on the subject may be of interest. 
On their first arrival in Bermuda, both the prisoners and their guard 
were in somewhat worn-out clothing, as was only natural seeing from 
whence they hod oome. The question of providing new, and of the 
conditions under which it should beoome the prisoners’ property, came 
under the immediate consideration of llis Excellency the Qovernor. 
It was well known that some of the men possessed a considerable 
amount of private means, and it was not fair to odd the cost of 
clothing such men to the already heavy expenses of the British rate¬ 
payer. On the other hand it was only a very limited number of 
men who possessed money, and there were a great many prisoqprs 
who hod neither money nor the means of earning it, and whose 
property was in farms which might, or might not, still be in existence. 
These men were not in a position to purchase clothing either with 
ready money or by promissory note ; so that the chief difficulty lay in 
discriminating between those who could and those who could not pay. 
Any idea of requiring a promissory note was at once discarded as 
unworkable, and it was finally decided to issue clothing entirely free 
to all such prisoners as had not the visible means of purchasing for 
themselves. Practically this amounted to the gift of free clothing to all 
the prisoners excepting to such of the Boer officers and comparatively 
wealthy men as had money in the local banks, and who wcrethereforeable 
to buy their own clothing at the canteen. At lirst, while the Bermuda 
summer mode coats unnecessary, and even the guard discarded them 
and worked in shirt sleeves, there was no very great issue called for, 
but gradually, as the heat cooled and clothes wore out, it continued 
to iucreose till by the end of the first six mouths over 1 l,5im articles 
of clothing hod been distributed. In December -1,000 great-coats 
arrived from England and lay stored till the first touch of winter 
weather should make it desirable to issue them to tlte prisoners. 
This occurred about the second week in December, the Bermuda 
climate being so warm and sunny that it can scarcely be said to bave 
a winter oven at Christmas time. 

During the distribution of theso great-coats the delegate of an 
American charitable society came to Bermuda, and was granted 
permission to view the camps, in consequence of which u somewhat 
quaint story was set in circulation. It is told in a New York paper 
as follows:—“ When the latter [tire delegate] had presented his 
credential at Hamilton, the Governor, for reasons Lest known to 
himself, found it desirable to distribute the clothing stored since 
last summer, free of charge and conditions. After some difficulties 
and a delay of several days Mr. X. was admitted to the camps, 
and was surprised to find a port of the prisoners in brand-now 
clothing. . . . The pressure of public opinion in the United 
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States and the pressure of an American delegate evidently induced 
the Governor of Bermuda to part with his stored-up treasure of 
clothing.*’ 

Even supposing this were written in all good faith and that the 
writer did honestly think the delegate’s visit of sufficient importance 
to cause the British Government immediately to issue free clothing 
to its priBoners-of-war, one is still tempted to wonder if the honest 
American citizen would digest this piece of information with his 
morning paper and his breakfast. 

While the clothing question was quietly being solved in Bermuda 
the Pro-Iloer Press began to agitate itself seriously on the subject. 
T*e Boer prisoners were represented as being in <t terrible state of 
destitution, and constant appeals for “ relief,” particularly for gifts of 
clothing, appeared in the papers. These brought prompt replies 
from the charitably disposed, and though the majority of the people 
who contributed in answer to these appeals probably did so in all 
good faith, yet there can be no doubt that there was a strong anti- 
British feeling at work, and that the desire of the leaders of the 
movement was rather to stir up ill-will against England by publishing 
accounts of “ cruelties and hardships ” under the excuse of charity, 
tliun any wish to sond help to those in distress. 

As the immediate result of such appeals Bermuda was swamped 
with old clothes from America. One mail steamer alone brought 
thirty cases, and the supply seemed unending. A fresh difficulty 
now arose, for thf medical authorities at onoe saw danger ahead and 
refused to take the responsibility of admitting such clothing to the 
camps from fear of infeotion. Yet it seemed hard to ship straight 
hack to America gifts that were intended for the benefit of the 
prisoners, and finally it was decided that the clothing should be all 
disinfected under the supervision of the health officer of the Colony, 
and then bfe handed over to the Boer prisoners. At the same time it 
was felt that something must be done to check the flow, and a 
notification wus issued to the effect that in future the prisoners- 
of-war would not be permitted to receive gifts of old clothes, and a 
note was uddad that though new clothing might be sent to the 
prisoners by their friends, such gifts were not necessary as the 
British Government was providing all necessary clothes free of 
charge, and camp-lifo did not accommodate itself to the storing of 
a surplus supply. 

This refusal to admit “ worn” clothing called forth a perfect 
storm of abuse, and such statements as the following appeared far 
and wide. 

“ It now appears that the Governor of Bermuda refuses to admit 
any second-hand clothing, ostensibly through fear of infection . . . 
this refusal seems a subterfuge. The Governor no doubt is alarmed 

3x2 
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over the sympathy aroueed in this oountry by previous appeals for 
the Boer prisoners.” 

Further attempts were made to stir up ill feeling, and though the 
appearance of Christian charity apart from party feeling was still 
maintained, the cloven hoof showed through here and there, and the 
finding of an inflammatory placard in the pocket of a gift waistcoat 
told its own tale. 

To one living in the midst of these tilings matters might seem to 
be growing more and more serious as prvto-cuttings poured in from 
all directions. But surely the only sane view to take of such a 
situation must be that those in authority are responsible to their own 
Government and to none other, and that the unjust criticism upd 
sensational ranting of a certain section of the Press is not worth 
worrying about. Truly the pressman’s pen “ gives to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name.” 

A striking illustration was given some time ago of the fact that this 
ill feeling in no way originated among the Boor prisoners themselves. 
One prisoner (not a Boer by birth) wrote a letter full of complaint, 
which was published in American uews]>apcrs. Ou being shown the 
press-cutting, the burgher-commandant of the camp was much 
annoyed, and so strong was the Boer feeling on the subject that the 
grumbler was made by his fellow prisoners to ajmlogise to the British 
official for his letter. This shows the line taken by the genuine 
Boer as opposed to the foreigner, who, in prclcndiug to help the 
cause of the oppressed, seeks rather to find therein a menus of jiersouul 
advertisement. 

There are plenty of irreconcilablcs in the camp, hut the prisoners 
are taking the chances of war as soldiers. They ranuot be expected 
to like their life, what captive would S' But there is no mistaking 
the good feeling that exists between them and their guards; neither 
do they hesitate to say that they consider themselves Well treated. 
The Boers have proved themselves sturdy fighters; it is not fair to 
attribute to them the peevish whining of a spoiled child now they 
are in captivity, while in truth they are maintaining their character of 
hardy independence, and are bearing themselves with resignation and 
quiet dignity. The restlessness that has once in a way ap|>cared in 
the camp has been almost entirely among the foreigners, or between 
men of divers political opinions, for the genuine Trausvaaler is by no 
means a quarrelsome person or a mischief-maker when left to himself. 

The art of exaggeration is not reserved for one side alone. 
Many truly ridiculous reports have appeared in the Kiiglish papers 
giving accounts of the “ luxury ” and " pampering ” which is said to 
be provided for “ Brother Boer ” in Bermuda. Many of the stories 
•prang from the same source, and their origin was as follows:— 

A transport that brought Boers to Bermuda after wan Is returned 
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to England bringing invalided soldiers home. It natnmfy earned 
tome interest on iti arrival at Southampton, and vat met by 
journalist* anxious to hear newt of the prisoners-of-war and their 
. oamp, anc^ of course, a home-going soldier vas easily found willing 
to give an aooount of how they did things in Bermuda. Some 
points of his story were as follows:— 

1. The ladies of Bermuda have presented the Boers with a grand 
piano. 

2. The Boers are mud/better treated than we are, and they have 
bigger rations. 

3. A society has been started to help them, and people send them 

bqoks and papers which they don’t send us. * 

Now this tale was exaggerated, but for a man who had not been 
man}’ days in the island, and who could not be expected to know 
more than what he had learned by hearsay it was not surprisingly so. 
The curious thing is that, apparently without further authority, it was 
solemnly repeated and stated as fact in several leading papers, and 
doubtless believed by their readers. The truth is as follows:— 

1. Some of the Boers (officers and others) are men of some 
culture and of university education; they had already been prisoners 
for nearly two years, and were glad of anything to break the 
monotony of life. They asked if they might be allowed to hire a 
piano from the town, and permission was granted them. They could 
only rais" a small monthly sum between them, and no piano dealer 
cared to hire out a good piano to Btand under oanvas; but they 
succeeded in obtaining a very old square piano which was to be had 
cheap, und as they were of course unable to visit the town, a lady 
connected with the Recreation Society arranged the matter for them. 
So mui'li for the luilies' grand piano. 

2. The soldier receives threepence a day for his groceries, and buys 
what he lil&s. The prisoner-of-war has his grocery ration issued to 
him without choice and without pay. 1 

3. The object of the society which was started was to provide the 
Boers with means of recreation and exercise, and to help them to 
start such industrios os wood-oarving, &o. Also old magazines and 
newspapers were sent to the prisoners. 

So the soldier's tale had truth, but unfortunately it lent itsalf to 
further exaggeration and misrepresentation, and there waa the impli¬ 
cation of unkind neglect of Tommy Atkins. 

Yet one can well imagine Tommy's indignation if a society were 
started with the express purpose of finding him occupation; still 
further, if his well-supplied reading and recreation rooms were done 

(1) Sites their Brut arrival in Bermuda, mine alterations havs barn made with regard 
U> the rations issued to the soldiers guarding the Boers, and they now receive the 
grocery ration pins tits 3d. a day grocery allowance as whan in active sanies. 
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away with, and he wn* expected to ear “thank you " for the gift of 
old magazines and out-of-date newspapers that local readers had done 
with. As to clothing, he might well feel hurt if, on leavin/the scat 
of war. local chnrity saw fit to supply him with local civilian clothing 
as a gift. No 1 when Tommy is away at the war, and cannot have all 
he has at ’home, he is very pleased for his friends to send him 
presents; but when he is no longer at the front and his regimental 
institutions are in working order, then he is an independent person— 
he has his rights, and he and his officer for him secs that there is no 
neglect He is not an applicant for local charity, and those who 
know him hold him and his office in too great respect to offer him 
their leavings. # 

On their arrival in Bermuda the Boers Boon settled into their 
new quarters, and began to erect various small contrivances for their 
comfort and amusement. Several of the men have made themselves 
hand-lathes'with the aid of two trees for uprights, and rough wooden 
wheels made from old packing eases, on which they have turned 
some excellent woodwork. Various rough little huts have bt>en built 
by the burghers for their own use, and one enterprising Boer started 
a coffee stall, at which if he cannot make his fortune, ho can at least 
turn an honest penny. 

The prisoners are allowed to have money sent them hv their 
friends, but they are not allowed to hold more than at a time in 
their possession, the rest is retained by the Camp Commandant., who 
keeps the prisoners" money in the Bank of Bermuda. Kverv 
burgher is allowed to have his own hanking account with the Camp 
Commandant, and the keeping of these many small accounts adds 
no little to the Camp Commandant’s labours. At the present timo 
over £ 1,41 * is lying in the Bank of Bermuda to tho credit of the 
Boer prisoners. The greater part of this sum belongs to a few 
wealthy prisoners, and many of the poorer burghers have not a penny 
to their name. 

Bo far as it has been possible to do so work has been provided 
for the burghers. Instead of supplementing the soldiers' work by 
civilian labourers the Boers who were already in Bermuda were 
allowed to volunteer, in working parties often numbering one hundred 
or more, to hew trees and make roads in tho islands that wore still 
being prepared for those who were exported later. Tho unskilled 
labourers receive Id. per hour for their work ; those whoso work is of 
greater value receive higher pay, clerks can earn as much and some¬ 
times more than '■!*. a day. This, it must bo remembered, being in 
addition to free food and clothing. 

It is, however, of course impossible to provide work for all; and 
there are many who are unused, and physically incapable of manual 
labour. With a view to helping these to occupy themselves in such 
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ways as were possible, the society above referred to was started in 
Bermuda, its objects being to provide the prisoners with recreation 
and exercise, and an opening for earning a little pocket money, even 
. if only Bufgcient to buy Btamps and tobaooo. The society was warmly 
welcomed by the prisoners themselves, and its work was considerably 
lightened by the capital way in which they co-opefikt£l with it. 
Amongst the earliest gifts sent to the Boers were carving tools, car¬ 
penters’ benches, and wood. Industrial associations were at once 
formed within the campl, with responsible elected secretaries who 
undertook to provide for the fair use and distribution of the society’s 
gifts. And before long a small shop was taken in Hamilton to be 
ogened by the society as an agency for the sale of the Boers’ handi¬ 
work. A scheme was drawn up by which it was thought the agency 
might be satisfactorily worked under the unusual and difficult circum¬ 
stances in which it was placed; and a copy was sent in full and care¬ 
fully explained to the Boers, who heartily approved the system. 
Thoir industrial associations undertook the entire management of the 
agency's affairs inside the camp, regulating the supply of work sent, 
arranging that each man had his fair chance of getting his work sold, 
provided it was sufficiently good to be saleable, and carefully mark¬ 
ing the selling price on all the articles they sent. These they priced 
21, per cent, above the sum the maker expected to receive for himself, 
in order that the difference might be retained by the manager for the 
working expenses of the agency. Any profit after the current 
ex;>enses are paid Is spent in enlarging the stock kept at the agency, 
which was at first necessarily small, since the “ Scheme ” provided 
that all work should be paid for so soon os it was sent out of the 
Boer camps to the Hamilton agency. For a little while the agency 
was kept open at a loss, but under its capable and energetic manageress 
it was soon paying its own way. And the Boer industrial associations 
and tlicir Secretaries set to work with a will to collect and send a 
suitable supply of carving and knick-knacks. For a month or two the 
work was very rough and crude, hut it rapidly improved both in 
workmauship and design; till many of the burghers were able to turn 
out work that might do credit to a neat-fingered carpenter. Some of 
the men, who had been coach-builders in South Africa, worked to¬ 
gether and built a beautiful little model coach, complete in every 
detail. One man has made a violin, a guitar, and a trumpet, all of 
which are capable of producing music. Another has made a com¬ 
plete miniature threshing-machine, taking as his model one he bought 
for use ou his farm shortly before the war broke out. Several of the 
burghers have cameras, and the photos they take find ready sale at 
the ogenoy, particularly among the many American visitors who 
come to Bermuda in the winter and spring time. 
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. The eoeiety w» «ls® aU* Vf the gift of.mllcra, tennis seta, 
rackets and ball*, to amble the pmowi to start tennis is their camps. 
Horizontal hen and variona other meant of exercise «m alto 
eetahlithed on the islands, and sufficient book* and magasiqpg to start, 
quite a awful little library in each camp. All which gifta, though ' 
email in thWway, are very warmly appreciated by the Boer*. 

In accordance with the withet of the burgher* themselves, schools 
bare been eetablished in each of the camp*. The British Govern¬ 
ment, at the request of Sir George Barker, Supplied complete school 
equipment to each of the fire islands, and several of the prisoners, 
who had been schoolmaster* or university men before tbe war, offered 
their services as teacher*. Set only do the boy* go to school. bi*t 
many middle-aged and elderly men are now for the first time learn¬ 
ing the rudiments of hook-lore. 

With regard to the alleged pnwence of many “ children " in the 
camps, there are 177 lads under sixteen years of ago. Of these 
eight are under twelve years, the other* lieing from twelve to sixteen. 
Most of the boys were taken in the trenches with their fathers, or 
were captured with herds of cattle they were tending, and were 
taken with their fathers, brothers and friemls as prisoners-of-war, in 
preferem-e to being left to shift for themselves with no visible means 
of snp|H>rt. Statistic* show that forty-seven of the boys are with 
their fathers at Bermuda, the rest being with brothers, uncles, 
cousins and friends. 

Space forbids even the roost casual mention of many points of 
interest in the Bermuda cani]«, but it is impossible to entirely ignore 
the subject of the death-rate. More tlum one newspaper lias gone 
so far as to state that “ hundreds arc* dying of enteric.” We have 
all heard that there are “ white lies, black lies, and statistic*,” ami 
this statement seems to combine two divisions of the category, 
l iuriug seven months of the prisoners' sojourn in Berniuda, there 
wen? fifteen deaths in the cam]*, two only of these being front 
enteric. The latter jart of this time then? wen? 4,.'>00 prisoners, 
though for the first few weeks tiiere were only about WO, the 
numliers having increased as the Boer* arrived front South Africa in 
relays of from WO to 1,000 at a time. The death-rate is therefore 
unusually low, which is perhaps hardly to be wondered at when it is 
remembc?n?d that Bermuda is far-famed both for its climate and for 
the fact that it is one of the healthiest places in the world. 

K. W. Ei.wks. 



. AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPING. 

Thf, clever woman who wrote American Wive* and Englhh hmbande 
put her Californian heroine in a position in which the one problem 
she was not required to solve was English housekeeping. She might 
break her heart over her Hnglish husband, hut the author does not 
add to our pangs by relating how her American bride, having first 
studied the peculiarities of her Englishman, next varied her soul’s 
triqjs by “ wrestling ” with the lower but equally aggravating pro¬ 
blems prepared for her by the English tradesman—under which 
general term *1 include all the male and female creatures who, 
having helped to sot up a brand-new household, immediately proceed 
to hinder it from running. . 

The problem of English husbands I leave to more gifted pens, but 
I may perhaps be permitted to tell what the American woman 
experiences, who, having “ pulled up stakes,” plants herself on 
English soil. This era of international marriages is not at all con-’ 
fined to the daughters of American millionaires who can afford the 
luxury of English dukes; nor, in giving my experiences, do I address 
the prospective Anglo-American duchess, who would not be likely to 
spend several sleepless nights, as I did, trying to decide whether she 
should or should flot take her carpets or tire “ ice ehest.” I must, 
however, give one little word of advice to the Americau girl propos¬ 
ing to turn herself into an Englishwoman: and that is, she must be 
very sun* of her Englishman, because for him she gives up friends 
and country, and he 1ms to be that and more to her. 

To start with, America has an undeserved reputation for being a 
very expensive place in which to live. The larger earnings are 
offset, it is said, by expenses out of proportion to the wages. Both 
facts are exaggerated, and in contrasting English and American 
housekeeping, ono of the first reasons I have decided why English 
living flies away with money, is that the currency itself tends to 
expense. 

To start with, the English unit of money value is a penny—the 
American a cent, but observe that a penny is tiro cents in value. 
I am asked 8d. for a pound of tomatoes—I think “ how cheap ” 
until I make a mental calculation, lti cents, that's dear.” It is the 
guileless penny which, like the common soldier, does the mighty 
executions, and swells the bill. 1 look on the penny as a cent, and 
that is the keynote of the expense of living in London. To go 
farther iuto the coinage, there is the miserable half-crown—it is 
more than hulf-a-dollar, and yet it only represents a half-dollar 
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in importance. “ What shall I give him ?" I ask piteously of my 
Englishman when a fee is in question. “ Oh, half-a-orown,” he 
says carelessly : I obey, but I mourn over 12 J cents thrflwn away 
with no credit to myself. Poor English people wh% have no. 
dollar! Don’t talk of four shillings! Four shillings are a shabby 
excuse for two self-righteous half-crowns. Oh. for a good simple 
dollar! Five dollars make a sovereign, roughly speaking—that 
wretched and delusivo coin which is no sooner changed into shillings 
and half-crowns than it disappears like child before the wind, while 
the good dollars repose in one’s purse, either in silver nr greenbacks 
^very dirty, but never mind !>, and demaud reflection before spend¬ 
ing. Think of the importance of a man's salary multiplied Jiy 
dollars! I believe the wealth of France is due to lirr coinage— 
francs are the money of • thrifty middle-class—the English coinage 
is intended for peers of the realm and paupers. A hundred pounds 
a year is not a vast income, but how much hotter it sounds in dollars 
—$500.00; if. however, you multiply it by francs. !i,5oo francs, why 
it sounds noble ! Count an Englishman's income by hundreds, and 
it does seem shabby! Dollars, when you have 1,000 to sjicnd, 
Represent a value quite out of proportion to the A'SOO they really are. 
Change your English coinage—don’t have half-crowns or sovereigns, 
but nice simple dollars (call them by any other name if you are too 
proud to adopt dollars;, and see the new prosperity that will dawn 
on the middle-classes. I venture to say that a little tradesman 
struggling along on i.'150 a year, will feel like a capitalist on 
$750.00. I am not straying from my subject, for it was my first 
observation in English economics. 

On tho other hand, the dayB have passed in America for the 
making of sudden and great fortunes, nor are tho streets paved with 
gold. The lady from County Cork does not Btep straight from the 
steerage into a Fifth Avenue drawing-room (unless by fray of the 
kitchen;, but there’s work, and there are good wages, and if the lady 
from County Cork and her brothers and cousins would work os hard 
in Ireland as they do in the United States, that perplexing island 
would Lloom like a rose; that their fences ore always tumbling down, 
oven over there, and their broken windows stuffed with rags, is only 
an amiable national trait to which the Irish are loyal even in America, 
just to remind them of home. 

“ Everything is cheaper in England,” everybody said when the 
decisive step hod to be taken whether to take or leave the contents 
of our large house. “ It won’t be worth parking, taking, and 
storing. Send everything to auction.” That was the advice. I 
compromised, and one day half of the dear familiar household gods 
were trundled off to be sold—alas! and the elect were loft to be 
packed. Three decent men invaded the house with great pine boards. 
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which they piled in our back-yard (every American house has a grass- 
grown, fenced-in apace at the back of the house called a yard, for the 
drying and? bleaching of the laundry), and the making of caaee and 
the puoking j)egan. The packing was contracted for. The chief of 
the firm came, looked through each room, estimated, and gave ns the 
price of the whole work completed and placed on the freight 'steamer. 

I am told that the English are the best packers in the world, but I 
have hod more damage done in two cases sent from Bristol to London 
than in eighty cases sent f Am Boston to Liverpool. The three men 
worked three weeks, and then took all the cases out of the house and 
put them on tho freight steamer, and the price of all this wonderful 
packing was about £10. What will surprise an English person is 
that not one of these men expected a fee. My one ceaseless regret is 
thnl I did not Vvke everything, from the kitffcen poker to the mouse¬ 
trap. On the arrival of our eighty cases in London, they were 
received by the warehouse people, who sheltered them until the brand- 
new Kuglish house was ready, which was not for a year. The pack¬ 
ing. sending, and storing of all this furniture was under £100, which, 
with my English experience, I knew could have bought nothing. I 
diil question the wisdom of bringing carpets, and I do not think it' 
pays unless they arc very good and large—the re-making and clean¬ 
ing are too dear to waste on anything not very good. Having my 
furniture safely landed, the next step was to get a house. 

1 find that the cheapness of English rents is misleading, for besides 
the rent the tonaatTis expected to pay the rates and taxes, whioh add 
to the original rent one-third more, only somehow it is ignored. Get 
a house for £150, and you can add £50 to that by way of rates and 
tuxes. Nor does that enable you to get anything very gorgeous in 
the slmpe of a house, but one obtainable for about the same price in 
New York or Boston, minus those comforts which Americans have 
come to consider as a matter of course, until they learn better in 
England. Only in fiats are the rates and taxes included in the rent, 
und when flats ore desirable they are expensive. Now, living in fiats 
is undoubtedly tho result of worrying servants, and it is obtaining 
hero as rapidly as the English ever accept a new idea—but being 
impelled by despair they are becoming popular. Small fiats for 
“ bachelor-maids ” and childless couples are abundant and well 
enough, but for families who decline to be trodden on by their 
nearest and dearest these are impossible, and when possible very dear. 
The “ fiat ” contrived for tbe “ upper middle olasses ” is a terror, and 
is devoid of the comforts invented by American ingenuity and skill, 
and the good taste which makes American domestic architecture and 
decoration so infinitely superior to all. I do not wish to be mis¬ 
understood—if money is no object one can be as comfortable in 
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London as in New York, but I am only addressing the “com¬ 
fortably off.” 

In New York I was in a flat occupied by a clerk in mV husband’s 
employ, which proves that the average man can make lymself very 
comfortable. It was in an “ apartment house ” near Central Park. 
The stre&t \tas broad and airy. To be sure the flat was up three 
flights, and there was no lift—but that is nothing. It consisted of 
six rooms, besides a kitchen and bath-room, and a servant’s room. 
It was entirely finished in oak, and thA plumbing was all nickel- 
plated and open, and it was furnished with speaking tubes. In the 
nice kitchen was an ice-box, and the kitchen range was of the best. 
This model flat cost £6 a mouth, including heating, and could *be 
given up at a month's notice. 

No model flat turningUp here, we were reduced to take a house, for 
which we were willing to give from £150 to ££00. The ogonv of that 
sedtcli, and the horror of the various mansions offered ! For the first 
time I recognised the wisdom that puts no clotlies-closets iu Ixindun 
houses, when I think of the repositories of dirt they would inevitably 
become. At that time I was not on such intimate terms with the 
climate as I have since become, and I did not understand that it is 
humanly impossible to rise triumphant over fogs, smuts, and beetles. 
For my benefit, grim aud dingy caretakers rose out of the bowels of 
the earth as out of a temporary tomb (always in bonnets!, and showed 
us over awful houses in which every blessed thing litul been carried 
away, even to the door knobs and the key-holes—1 mean of course the 
metal around the holes. Awful, closctless houses, guiltless of comfort, 
with dreary grates promising a six months’ shiver, and groat gaunt 
windows rattling forebodingly. As for the plumbing—but it is well 
to drop a curtain over the indescribable. I do pretest, however, 
against the people who live in these houses—houses whose discomfort 
an American artisan would not tolerate—looking with ineffable self 
complacency on their methods,and sniffing at our Amcricau ingenuity, 
and our determination to make life comfortuble. Of course, we got 
a house, thanks to no estate agent, but as we could not rent it we had 
to buy it—or rather the thirty-eight years’ remnant of a lease—a 
mysterious arrangement to an American. It was rather hard to feel 
that the house and all our little improvements would, after thirty- 
eight yean, revert to the Bishop of London, to whom the estate 
belongs, but we thought that after thirty-eight years we might not 
be so very keen about it, so we disturbed an aged woman in a dusty 
crape bonnet and some friendly beetles, and they left the premises 
simultaneously. We took an architect on faith, who was to be our 
shield and protector agffost the contractor, then we folded our hands, 
as it were, and retired to an hotel and proceeded to recover from the 
horrors of house-hunting. This interval was taken by the trades- 
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men of my new neighbourhood to recommend themselves to me, whose 
address they discovered by some miracle; they grovelled before me, 
they haunted me with samples—eggs, cream, butter, bread followed 
me to the ends of England, and I finally succumbed to the most 
energetic. Gradually, I got accustomed to “ patronage ” and 
“ patron,” rare words in America, where the “ I am as gOodTas yon ” 
feeling still obtains. I am getting used to them as well as “ trades¬ 
men ” and “ class.” I acquiesce in a distinct serving class, conscious 
that not to be aware of thq dividing gfflf would mean the profound 
scorn of those we have agreed to call our inferiors. To return to 
the house. The architect and I looked it over—everything was 
wqpting. The plumbing was new, but clumsyJfcc inadequate. In 
an American house muoh less costly there woujfioe a hanging cup¬ 
board in eaeh*room, thus dispensing with the clumsy and expensive 
wardrobes. The plumbing would be pretty and nickel-plated, re¬ 
sisting the action of the air, and easily kept clean. Here it.is always 
brass or copper, clumsy and always tarnished. The architect sug¬ 
gested only the obvious, and with unwarranted -faith I hardly 
ventured to suggest anything, but when the summer brought an 
American friend, who looked over the' house, then approaching com¬ 
pletion, she sat on the solitary chair and shook her head. u He 
hasn’t thought of a single thing,’ r she cried. “ Think of not having 
a dumb-waiter (English: dinner-lift) in this unheated house. Stone 
walls and cold blasts—don’t invite me to your lukewarm repasts.” She 
added, •• You must have a hardwood floor ” (parquet floor) “ in your 
drawing-room ” (being an American she really said parlor .'). “ Think 
of all the dirty carpets it will save.” I was convinced. 11 My dear, 
you don’t mean to say that you will live in this Bunker Hill Monu¬ 
ment of a house ” (she comes from Boston) “ without speaking 
tubes 'f ” She was aghast. “ What an architect! Supposing you 
want to speak to the cook, why you’d have to run down four flights 
for a tfle-d-ttlr; then supposing you want coals up four flights—must 
the maid climb up four flights to find out what you want before doing 
it 'i My dear, even an English servant has human legs, and she 
can’t stand it.” I was cAviueed. I spoke to the architect^Snd he 
was politely acquiescen^Pnd as all these very necessary suggestions 
came Into they were doublj expensive, and I have oome to the con¬ 
clusion that domestic architecture is the proper field for a woman with 
ideas—a mere man-architect does not know the meaning of comfort, 
ingenuity, resource, and economy. 

As the house declined to get done, I braved the architect, the con¬ 
tractor, and the workmen, and arrived one day in oompany with a 
bed, a table, and a chair (also a husband), and took possession. I 
did have one treasure at the time— a caretalAr. She saved my life, 
and she protected my innocent self from the British tradesman. 
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whilst she gently taught me what the British servant will and will 
not do. She informed me when I was paying twice as much as 
right to the obsequious tradesman, and site regulated the (to me) 
perplexing fee. She was very religious, and I think she Rooked upop 
me as her mission and she was to rescue me—which she did. Her 
wages were £1 a week including her food, and to be just I could 
not have got such a treasure in America at the price. The most 
obvious defect we discovered in our house was that it was very cold 
—a universal English drawback—and 4he inadequate open fires 
seem to accentuate the chill. Would that my feeble voice could do 
justioe to the much-calumniated American methods of heating ! It 
does pay to be less prejudiced and more comfortable' Possibly ^ho 
furnace and steam heat may be a little overdone, but not with 
moderate care. No one can make me believe that it is lieulthv to 
sit shivering all over, or roasting on one Bide and freezing on the 
other; neither do I consider a red nose and chilblains very orna¬ 
mental. I admit that furnaces ore not a crying need in England all 
through the winter, but from December to March it is a pretence to 
say yeu are comfortable, for you are not. There is no doubt 
•but New England has bad throat and lung troubles, yet so 1ms Old 
England, and the hardening process does uot save if statistics are 
right. If I must take cold and die, ut least I prefer to do so 
comfortably. 

If I had a furnace I should not need gas-stoves (which are cer¬ 
tainly no more poetic than a register or a rudilitor, besides Wing 
distinctly sham), nor would there lie a jierpetuul procession of coal¬ 
scuttles going upstairs, unless an o]>en lire is desired for additional 
warmth and cheerfuluess. 

This brings me to the relative costs of coal, water, and gas. 
London coal is greasy, soft, and dear. Where the hard coal is 
burned in the States it leaves white cinders uud ashes. It burns 
slowly and is therefore very profitable, and the price averages ulumt 
24s. a ton. Must the cheek of English beauty always be adorned 
with “ blacks” ? 

The water-rates here are just double those of Host on, where, O 
rapture 1 we had two bath-rooms, and whore the •* sidewalk ” 
(American for pavement) was thoroughly washed every morning. 
In Boston gas was charged for at the rate of 4s. for 1.0M0 cubic feet ; 
here we pay 3s. fid. for the same, and yet for infiuitolv less gas used 
our bills here are mysteriously larger. Our Ijoudou electricity is 
both expensive and poor; consumer* are at the mercy of the com¬ 
panies, and a little wholesome competition is very imjierative. 

The English are reckoned a nation of grumblers, but 1 find the 
grumbler ends in grumbling, though in moments of supreme anguish 
he writes to The Timet, which permits, with the impartiality of 
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Divine Providence, both the just and the unjust to disport in its 
columns. 

Considering the papering and painting of the house done—the 
painting done very roughly from our point of view, the kitchen 
needed a new range and we got the most expensive of its kind- 
expensive for America even—but the acknowledged? edlidity of 
English workmanship (which sometimes becomes clumsiness) is well 
in place here. The dinner-lift had been constructed for one flight, 
and was surprisingly dear, while the parquet floor in the drawing¬ 
room cost £27 where it would have cost £15 in America. 

This brings me to a point on which I wish to lay great stress; the 
remarkable progress in America in all the applied and domestic arts 
within the last ten years, which leaves England far behind. Our 
English houdb was just old enough to be surprisingly ugly—it 
belongs to the early Victorian period. Without feeling ourselves 
justified in spending too much money in its decoration, vje did feel 
that we might put away the funereal mantel-pieces and set up some¬ 
thing more (esthetic. Our architect—always obliging and never 
suggestive—took us to see wooden mantel-pieces, and we found them 
expensive and clumsy. In this strait my Englishman had air 
inspiration. “ Buy them in New York ” (we were just going over), 
“ and you will find them prettier, better, and cheaper even if the 
freightage has to be added to the price.” I would not believe him 
because I also was still labouring under the delusion that England 
was cheap and America dear. However, we went to New York and 
there we bought three wooden mantels—six feet high and six feet 
wide—of the best quartered oak, of so simple and graceful a design 
tliat they are always noticed and admired, and these three were 
packed, sent, and landed at our front door in London, and the price, 
all included, was not much more than we should have paid for the 
only one in Loudon of whiek I approved. I feel convinced that 
there is a great market here for American wood-work as well as 
leather, iron, and glass, for with English excellence of workmanship 
they combine a taste which adapts the best to its own uses. It would 
revolutionise the decoration of English houses. The American has 
the advantage that he is not conservative where that stands between 
him, and progress. That something was good enough for his ancestors 
is no reason why it should satisfy him. Because they chose to freeze 
is no reason why he should. Somehow, I always come hack to the 
inadequate heating, for as I write, my face is flaming while a lively 
iciole penetrates my spine. 

My carpets being now down, I sent to the warehouse for the eighty 
cases, and after a year I again looked at my household gods. They 
were, I must say, very skilfully unpacked, hut (here is the difference 
between the English and the American workman) not one of the men 
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but expected a feeemy time he moved a box. for me. Every time I 
went to the warehouse to open a trank one or two men had to be feed, 
and at the end it came to quite a little earn, which, in Amdrioa, would 
not have been expected, even for harder work don^ and quitp 
rightly, for the men were receiving proper wagee. Mid I wai paying 
the StoAge* Company liberally. 

lly American furniture being cosmopolitan it waa speedily at 
home in my English room*, only tlieee high studded rooms have such 
a way of devouring furniture ’ I thought piteously of the furniture 
I had rashly 11 mist into the Boston auction-room, and when it came 
to replacing it. what did I find? That American furniture is much 
better and mn.h cheaper. My soul yearned even for the big bW'k 
chest of drawers which I had left behind, and it loathed the hniml- 
new •• art furniture,'* sticky with paste and varnish.’ I demanded 
Chippendale and such—but. alas! their day is over, except for 
millionaires! Pracd Stmt, Brompton ltoad. Great I'ortlaud Street, 
and Wardour Street should blush for the faked-up antiquities that 
ogle the passer-bv. 1 have no pri-judhe against modern furniture 
if it is gi-od, re.-r do 1 love old furniture simply Wcause it is obi. but 
•undoubtedly the old taste wa* artistic and simple, and workmen had 
plenty of leisure and ns»-d their hands; but when it conic* to 
American or English machine-made furniture. I favour tin* American 
because it is in lietter taste, is made of l•otter wood and is cheaper. 
I paid 24s. npieis/ f.<r ]>ain!e<l pine chests of drawers for the 
servants. In Now York I saw a pretty one, all “of oak with brass 
handles, for Ids. That is only a sample. Perhaps it is ungenerous 
urging the importation of Ameriian wares thut can, because of 
English free trade, undersell the English manufacturer, but it 
remains true that it <au be done, and ought to Ik* done, and 
competition will improve the home produce, and there is room 
for improvement. 

Well, having finally got my dwelling into some kind of order, 1 
and my British and old American household gods proceeded to keep 
house together. 

This brings me to the question of English and American domestic 
service. It is an artir-le of faith that Amenta Wing the home of the 
free (and independent >, before long there will bo no servants there, 
only “ niississes.” It is not quite so bad, by uny means. To bo 
sure wages arc much higher, but the American servant does twice the 
work of an English servant. The average Ameriian family keeps 
two servants and a man who comes in twice a day to " lend ” the 
furnace—the central stove which heats the entire house. The cook 
gets £-00 a year, the housemaid £40, and the man who gets neither 
food nor lodging £18; the total is £108, which includes the baking 
of all the bread and the doing of the weekly laundry for the entire 
house, the only additional exr<enaes being for coal and soap. 
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Now for the wages in an English fsaifl^of the imm standing *•— 
Cook £35„parlour-maid £25, housemaid £20, char-boy £8, and £50 
to the laundry for work which is quite disgraceful. The sum total 
h £138, which does not include the feeding of an additional person, 
and a servant’s hoard is a greater expense than her vsagss. Dis¬ 
tinctly the eoonomy is on the American ride. 

That the servant business is a trade was impressed on me far the 
first time by my very intelligent English cook. Each English 
servant has her trade which she knows, and she declines to meddle 
with what she docs not understand, for which reason the dividing 
lines are rather strictly laid down. It was something I had to 
letfin so as not to call on one servant to do the duties of another. 
Our American servants are more liberal, but now I realise that a 
good English servant is not so much an amateur as an American, 
but unless 3-011 wish to be unpleasantly enlightened as mistress, you 
must learn her line of duty well. To keep house one must have 
servants, and in a strange place the first problem is how to get them. 
Supposing no friend can recommend you one, you are reduced to 
either advertising or the registry office. Registry offices, through. 
which the majority of sufferers get their ‘‘ help,” riot in ungodly 
prosperity. They have managers and clerks like a bank, and, like 
other corporations, they have no bouIs. If you are a meek lady they 
snub 3 - 011 , and if 3 ’uu are undecided they give you bad advice. At 
any rate they take, your fee whether you get a servant or not. It 
seems to me us if a certain amount of honesty should obtain even in 
this business, and I protest when I pay five shillings for the mere joy 
of talking to a stately female who pockets my fee, and is the pre¬ 
siding goddess in the generally ill-ventilated temple, and who, as 
soon os my feo is safe, takes no further earthly interest in me. In 
Iloston I paid two shillings, but not until I was really suited with a 
servant. The methods of English registry offices seem to me the 
bra/.enest kind of piracy. Why don't English women rebel ? Are 
they- not the daughters and wives of grumblers, and probably the 
mothers also ? However, fate was kind to me, and I got three 
servants, two of good village families, while the superior cook was 
the legacy of a brilliant woman, a good deal of whose wisdom I 
have since got at second-hand. 

In tho economy of the universe I know that there is a serving 
class, but we people of Now England are not glib in the use of the 
word “ servant.” Do we not call them “ helps ” (in the oountry) 
when the expression is base flattery t Here, otass distinctions have 
put the matter on a practical footing—servants are servants and 
reoognise themselves as such, and have that outward and visible sign 
of well-trained domestics which the Irish girl, direct from her 
paternal pig-sty, sooros in New York. “ You must not think,” said 
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my intelligent oook, “that we don’t have our feeling* as much 
as you.” There it was, and she put herself as a matter of 
course on quite a different plane of human beings; the American 
servant, on the other hand, would consider herself of the-aarne class, 
but ill-used, by circumstances. I always remember what a olever 
woman once said to me, “ You can't expect all the Christian virtues 
in the kitchen for five dollars a week! ” But. we do expect it. 
Perhaps the most precious gift given to me when I left Boston was 
this advice: “ Don’t see too much.” Se.-vants are like children; to 
keep them under control you must impress them. They object to a 
mistress who is too clever with her hands, but they like her praise. 
An American' servant does not lose respect for a mistress who; if 
necessary, can “ lend a hand,” but the English servant sees in such 
readiness a distinct loss of dignity. Many a time have my American 
servants seen me on the top of a step-ladder doing something that 
required tnore intelligence than strength, and they have respected my 
power to “ do,” but here something keeps me from the top of the 
step-ladder—instinct probably. An American treats her servants 
more considerately than an Englishwoman. I am conscious that 1 
save my servants too much; often (I confess it with shame) 1 run 
down a flight or two to meet them, and I am quite sure that the 
tnore I do the more unwilling and ungrateful they become. 

My three English servants, a boy, and the weekly laundry doing 
now the work of two American servants, I proceed. 1 have mentioned 
a vital and nearly fatal subject—the laundry. In laomluii it is awful 
bat inevitable, and I do not wonder any more at tlie stupendous dirt 
of the lower clusses. Are their things ever washed, and if so who 
pays ? After much observation I have decided tliat they make up by 
a liberal use of starch what they lack in soap and water and •• elbow- 
grease.” Language fails un American direct from the land of dear 
skies, sunshine and soap and water, when he contemplates the 
harrowing results of steam laundries. Really the most expensive of 
luxuries in London is to keep clean. When on Sunday afternoons I 
see in Kensington Gardens a j>oor infant with a terribly starched dirty 
cap on its head (in the form of a muffin), enveloped in an equally 
dirty and starched cape, and carried by a small girl in fearfully 
starched and dingy petticoats, I reoognise maternal pride which rises 
superior to London dirt. I am the client of a “ model ” laundry 
which sends our linen back a delicate pearl-grey. We call it affec¬ 
tionately the “ muddle ” laundry, and it costs us one pound a week 
to keep up to the pearl-grey standard. I wish we could go back to 
the days of chain-armour! What remedy? I don’t know, except 
country laundries for the rich and great, and no help for the poor ! 
The pnly result of soft coal and dire neoeesity is the excellence 
and cheapness of the cleansing establishments, without which the 
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long-suffering householder would indeed sit in saek-eloth and 
ashes! 

My one* aim in furnishing our little house has been to keep the 
{ooms free, from all unnecessary draperies, which are merely traps 
for dust. It is hard for me to curb my feminine taste, which runs 
to sofa cushions and Oriental nooks lighted by Venetian lamps, but 
the exigencies of the London climate make me strictly Colonial 
(New England Colonial), and I can look into every corner—blessed 
privilege. The laundry being an acoepted evil, one institution I 
willingly proclaim cheap—the scrub-woman who gets 2s. 6d. a day. 
Why don’t all English scrub-women emigrate to the States in a body ? 
They would get from six to eight shillings a day, overtime overpay. 

Coming to the details of housekeeping. The oustom here is that 
tradesmen calf for orders. That also obtains in America, but plenty of 
ladies there go to the markets and select and order for themselves, which 
is distinctly more economical. Here, as the result of inadequate 
storage room, the expense of ice, and the by no means oommon use of 
the ice-box, there is not much food kept in the house, and I think the 
laying in of a good supply once or twice a week, if the mistress under¬ 
stands ordering and goes where she pleases, is undoubtedly cheaper' 
than a daily ordering of driblets. It is the same with groceries, and 
these should be kept under lock and key ! To the American that is 
not only an impossibility, it is nearly an insult, and I know of not a 
single American housekeeper who weighs out the groceries and other 
articles to he usedVeek by week. It seems to me to start the mutual 
relationship of mistress and maid on a basis of suspicion. It is use¬ 
less to give a tabulated list of values where prices fluctuate. I simply 
compare the differences as I have found them in my own little house¬ 
keeping. Meat, with the exception of fillet and sirloin, is dearer here, 
and so is poultry. Groceries average about the same, but coffee and 
flour are dodirer. So are butter and eggs. Milk is the same, bnt 
tea, so dear to the English heart, is so cheap that one can undermine 
one’s nervous system at a very small expense. Vegetables are good 
and cheap but there is little variety, while fruit is dear. I miss the 
ordinary cheap, good fruits, the California grapes and the Concords 
with their dusters of deep blue berries, a five-pound basket of which 
only cost a shilling. They were first grown in the old New England 
town that Emerson made famous. As for apples, pears and peaches, 
they are among the cheap fruits over the sea, and I maintain their 
superiority to their English kin. What oranges equal the Floridas P 
The “ Shaddock,” tho so-called “ grape-fruit,” is only just making its 
oonquoring way into the English shops. If, as it is claimed, it is the. 
forbidden fruit of the Garden of Eden, Eve is nearly justified! Yes, 
there are many good things in the States and at reasonable prices. I 
have only to think of the divine “ sweet oom ” and “ squash ” and 
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“ sweet potatoes,” and even the modest white bean from which ail 
New England makes its national dish of “ pork and beans.” Fish 
there is in great variety in London, bat that I also find dear. How 
is it possible for me to live in a land where lobsters and oysters are p 
luxury and not a necessity P Only a housekeeper knows what a refuge 
in trouble they are—when an unexpected visitor turns up. Is not 
the “ oyster stew ” (a soup of milk and oysters) nearly an American 
national dish P But it could only reaoh perfection in that blessed 
land where to eat oysters is not to suok aoopper key, and where they 
exist in regal profusion. I look with saorn at the measly little 
lobsters for each of which the fishmonger demands three ridiculous 
shillings instead of Is. 3d. My heart longs for lobster d la Neurlturg 
till I remember that it takes three of these poor creatures to make the 
dish—nine shillings! So I continue to yearn and keep my nine 
shillings. I cannot, however, leave the subject without expressing 
my hearty admiration for the beauty of the English fish Bhops and 
butcher shops. To see a fish shop in London is to see a trade haloed 
over with poetry. If I were a fishmonger I would sit among my 
stock-in-trade and be inspired. The fishmonger is an artist, he con¬ 
structs pictures of still-life which would have been revelations to the 
greatest of Dutch masters, and the some I can say of the butchers’ 
shops. In America our fish shops are dovoid of poetry—the only 
compensation being to see the mountainous piles of oysters, ready to 
bo opened, and innumerable groat red lobsters. 

To one item of American erouomy I wish to 'return with added 
stress; that is, the baking of bread in each house. This household 
bread, if well made, is delicious, substantial, and economical. 
Usually the cook bakes twice a week, and besides that she is expected 
to have ready for breakfast either fresh baked “ biscuits ” (scones), 
“muffins,” or “ pop-overs.” The yearly allowance of flour for each 
person is one barrel, and I reckon the expense to be about one-half 
what bread costs here. The English “ double-decker ” is a fearful 
and wonderful production that errs on the side of heaviness, just os 
the American baker’s bread errs on the side of frivolous lightness 
and nourishes like froth. 

Whenever I hear Americans proclaim the cheapness of a visit to 
IiOudon 1 have without exception discovered thut they livo here us 
they would not dream of living at home, where, should they take 
lodgings in the same economic manner, they could live quite as 
cheaply. Another inexpensive commodity—which becomes very 
expensive iu the end—is cabs. There is no doubt that they are 
cheap, and the fatal result is that they are used to au extent which 
makes them a serious item of expense to a family of moderate 
means. In Ameri<« we pay '-l*. each for a abort drive in that stately 
vehicle called a “ hack," and the prioe is prohibitive for an average 
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family except on “ occasions.” So cab fares axe not a serious item in 
domestic expenses. 

From experience, I believe that the United States have a very un¬ 
merited reputation for expense. live well, even if not ostentatiously, 
in London, and it costs fully as muoh as in New York or IJoston— 
more than it costs in Boston. I do not judge by miflionaires or 
beggars, for both are independent of statistics, but by the middle 
classes. Houses are here singularly devoid of comforts, and, taking 
the same income, I should say a middle-class American family 
could live there as cheaply as here, but with more comfort, and 
when it comes to schooling for children, an item to which I have not 
alliwled, with infinitely greater advantages. 

In writing <Jown these desultory reflections, I have been actuated 
by the thought that what I have learned may be of use to some 
puzzled American creature, who, having married an Englishman, 
proposes, with only American standards to guide her, t«J live iu 
England. She must uot believe, as I was told, that an American 
income will go one-third farther here. It won’t. She muBt be 
prepared to accept other methods, even if, secretly, she modifies them 
a little to suit her American notions, but she must not boast, for her 
well-meaning efforts will, at best, be regarded with good-natured 
tolerance. 

flow I wish I could clap a big, stolid, conservative, frost-bitten 
English matron into a snug American house, with a furnace, and 
heaps of closet (cupboard) room, and all sorts of bells and lifts and 
telephones, and then force her to tell me the absolute, unvarnished 
truth ! "What would Bhe say ? I know ! 

In conclusion, I wonder if I, as an exiled American sister, might 
make a plea to my American brethren ? It is this, that when they 
send me their wedding invitations, as well as others, printed on their 
swcllcst “ Waiting ” paper, they will kindly put on enough postage. 
Why should I have to pay fivopence on each joyful occasion P On 
some, bristling with pasteboard, I have even had to pay tenpence,— 
why add this pang to oxilo P 


Annie E. Lank. 



THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE AND MIND.’ 

DR. LOEB'S RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES. 

The morning journals ou the first day c of the new year brought 
tidings from the meeting of American physiologists at Chicago that 
sent many a mind travelling back to the strange nows which camu 
out of Germany just seven years before. Then, from the secluijod 
University of Wurzburg, came word of Professor Roentgen’s dis- 
eovery of his magic rays, that can lay bare the interior'of our bodies, 
pierce solid metals, books of philosophy even. Seldom had there 
been so dramatic a step into the invisible and unknown. The mnu 
of scienoe marvelled not less than the man in the street. 

The papers that were read at Chicago were equally of a sort to 
stir the imagination of laymen and the elect alike. One, by Dr. 
Jacques Loob, bore directly on the arrest of death, the prolongation 
of life. A second, from the same authoritative source, dealt with 
the intimate nature of the life processes, and seemed to show that 
vitality and electricity are one and the same. A third, by Dr. A. 1*. 
Matthews, a younger colleague of Dr. Loeb in the University of 
Chicago, appeared to lay bare the secret of the nerves, the action of 
anesthetics, to reach close to the nature of the mind. This wus a 
considerable harvest for a day. 

AH of these papers grew out of a work and an ambition that has 
occupied the entire career of this Chicago University professor, who, 
a year ago, was brought so strikingly to the public notice. Then 1 >r. 
I»eb showed that it was possible to produce living beiugs, so to 
speak, artificially'. Chemical agents might effort the fertilisation of 
the eggs of some lower orders, notably the little sen-urchius which 
swarm on the shores of salt waters. These discoveries, like those of 
the present year, seemed to topple the whole structure of our ideas of 
life. And that was their purpose. They were the outcome of a belief 
born in the mind of this iconoclast at the beginning of his career. 

As Dr. Matthews’s ingenious theory of the nerves comes rs a sort 
of a capstone to a long series of researches by Professor Loob and a 
multitude of others, an account of Dr. Matthews’s work will natu- 
rally follow the first. We may go back and trace out how tlio 
dreams of a young investigator of Strassburg and Wurzburg have 
reached so brilliant a climax. We may begin with him his search 
for the mysteries of life and death. 

(1) Copyright in U.8.A., 1902, by thf 8. 8. McClure Co. 
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A Faust whose Dreams Came True. 

* Sitting *m his rooms at the Hull Physiological laboratory of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Loeb sketched in an engaging -way the 
genesis of his novel methods and ideas. He speaks rapidly, is just 
over forty, and gives you somewhat the impression of a very busy 
and business-like surgeon. And a physician, indeed, he is, as well 
as a physiologist. But what takes your fancy more than all is that, 
doing certainly the most original, fertile, and even startling work of 
any living physiologist, and daring to the last degree, he is yft, 
withal, so careful to fend credit not his due, so cautious in his state¬ 
ments, so candid as to precisely what he has achieved. His clear-cut 
features ami rather piercing eyes seem the exterior of a clear-cut, 
^piercing miml. 

“ I very early,” he said, “ came to the belief that the forces which 
rule in the realm of living thingB are not other than those which we 
know in the inanimate world. Everything pointed that way. Gal- 
vani, watching a frog’s muscles contract,- discovered what we ca\l 
galvanic or voltaic electricity. The connection of the two must be 
very close, yet a century has elapsed with hardly a step of real 
progress. 

*• 1 wanted to go to the bottom of things. I wanted to take life 
in my hands and piny with it ” (a pair of hands, extended as if to 
clutch this elusive phantom, suit the action to the words). “ I 
wanted to handle it in my laboratory as I would any other chemical 
reaction—to start it, stop it, vary it, study it under every condition, 
to direct it at my will! ” 

Before many another eager mind such dreams as this have floated. 
The idea must be older than the legends of Faust or Prometheus. 
And the legends of Faust and Prometheus are very old. Still, 
readers of Darwin’s note-book will not forget that the most far- 
reaching generalisation in biology was the flash-inspiration of youth. 
It was at twenty-seven that, reading Maltlius “ On Population,” 
Darwiu conceived his struggle for existence and the survival of the 
nKjst tit. Though he spent twenty laborious years collecting the 
facts to prove his theory, the theory never changed. A simil ar 
unity of purpose threads the work of Dr. Loeb. 

The Myth of the Instimts. 

Almost tho very beginning was an unlocking of new doors. A 
moth flies straight for a flame. Sometimes of a morning about the 
lighthouses tho birds lie scattered and dead, seemingly drawn by the 
glare to strike against the heavy panes. A flower standing in a 
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room turns its petals toward the light. To the birds we ascribe in¬ 
telligence, to the flower no more than the attraction ot light Yet it 
seems os it the self-same forces rule over both. • 

This is what Dr. Loeb set himself to prove. And with it to ex¬ 
plain the origin ot all the so-called instincts. When the*new-born* 
eaterpillaa climbs to the end of a branch where it may find the fresh 
bud on which it feeds, it seems as if some dim intelligence were at 
work. When it is satiated, it climbs down again. A fly will lay 
its eggs in meat, whereon its larva' may feed, but not on fat. These 
and a thousand other marvels of a seeming shaping toward an end 
have filled physiology with a metaphysical fog. 

*In a series of researches that sent these fogs flying. Dr. Doeb 
showed how all these wonderful adaptations to an end could bo ex¬ 
plained in a very simple way. Young caterpillars, for example, will 
follow the light so long as they are hungry. If they find no fowl 
they will keep climbing, conceivably until they die. When they are ., 
cold, they will not move. When the warm sun conics in the spring, 
they begin to crawl upwards. They will do this anywhere, and on 
any substance. "When they come in contact with food, they begin 
to eat. When they are fed, the effect of the light seems just re¬ 
versed; they will crawl away from it. All that is needful to 
assume is that the light sets up certain chemical reactions which 
cause the animal to move, just as it sets up a reaction in a photo¬ 
graphic plate, or explodes a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine gns. 

In I)r. Loob’s language, it is merely a working of positive or negati'c 
heliotropism, an attraction or repulsion by the light. 

So with the fly. Certain chemical stimuli from meat cause a fly 
to lay its eggs. In the fat. these stimuli are lacking. They can be 
produced artificially. In the shorthand jargon of science, it is 
simply a chemical reaction between certain substances in the 
skin or sense organs of the fly, and the meat—a ease -of ehemo- 
tactism. 

So some of the fiower-like animals, the actinians. so much like 
vegetables they can hardly bo distinguished, will wind their slender 
tentacles round a bit of crab meat, but reject a wad of paper, which, 
to us, tastes just the same. It seems like intelligence to watch it, 
and the older physiologists found no ubsurdity in saying that these 
vegetable forms “like” moat and “dislike” paper. I tv. Loch's 
work banished these childish ideas. The actiuian, like the fly, 
merely resjfonds mechanically to a chemical stimulus. 

And so he went through all the list, lleut may act as a repel¬ 
lent force; and so. for example, if a moth arrive in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of a flame, so that the pushing effect of the heat just balances 
the pulling effect of the light, the moth will go round and round as 
planets spin about the sun, or, in other cases, describe a curious 
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zigzag motion, something like a comet. There is nought here hat 
the play of physical forces. 

More curious still is the effect of mere contact. If yon turn over 
a starfish, it quickly rights itself. This seems a highly sensible 
‘thing to <fb. Still, as Dr. Loeb found, if yon suspend the starfish in 
water, attaching its arms to bits of cork, it keeps turning over and 
over, with no seeming preference for which side is up. If a piece of 
wood or stone be offered, to which it may cling, no matter what be 
the position, it seems satisfied. Unless its feet have something Bolid 
to cling to, the nerves are*apparently stimulated; hence the turning 
motions. Contact brings the animal to rest. This is what Dr. Loeb 
calls stereotropism. Long words like these seem merely like substi¬ 
tuting one mystery for another, but they describe actions as simple 
as the wordanre hard. 

A young inun with radical ideas is not usually much afraid of 
^consequences. Dr. Loeb is even politely insistent. The logical 
issue of his experiments he has developed in a hook on brain- 
physiology in a way to mako wiseacredom rub purblind eyes and 
Btare. For him animals, like plants, are more or less complicated 
arrangements of proteid substances, responding, in a very simple 
way, to the influence of the simple physical forces that we know 
about us. 

This was the first step iu that dream of “ playing with life.’’ 

* H KTKROMOKI'ltOSIS. 

Hut moro curious things still were to follow. The unoffending 
reader who wends his way through the serried pages wherein Dr. 
Loch's work is set down, will recoil before the oriental prodigality of 
large names. Yet the experiments are simple, their meaning unmis¬ 
takable. if by his revelations of the rd/e of the “ trophisniB ” and 
“ taetisms ” Dr. Loeb drove boldly into the domain of mental phe¬ 
nomena, liis next invasion struck at the dearest tenets of him who 
deals with the science of forms—the morphologist. The whole 
theory of the latter was hound up with the idea that the shape and 
locks and structure of an animal result from complex arrangements 
in. the germ from whence it springs. That these could he altered at 
pleasure, even iu the lower forms, by the same simple reactions of 
light and heat, chemicals or gravity, was undreamt of. 

Taking one of the lower animal forms, plant-like affairs called the 
hydroids, Dr. Iocb cut from its body a cube. Quite without regard 
to which side was uppermost, from tho top grew the tentacles or 
brandies which form the head, from underneath the roots. If, when 
growth was partly complete, the piece was inverted, or even if a 
naturally grown hydraid were turned upeide down, from beside the 
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upturned roots came a head, from beside the deposed head a growth 
of roots. 

If, in the body of a little affair named, from its gracefully branch¬ 
ing head, the cerianthus, an incision were anywhere made, promptly 
came a new mouth, with its ring of tentacles. Sometimes, if the cut 
was small; dhly the tentacles grew. But these would grip food 
(rejecting wads of paper and things) and draw it in, just as if a 
mouth were there. If the two mouths, the new and the old, were 
close enough together for both to touch the same piece of food, a 
fight ensued. If the same sort of a contest be provoked between the 
tentacles of the natural mouth and those from an incision where no 
new mouth had been formed, sometimes the blind “ mouth ” gets 
the food, and the animal can thus be led to involuntary suicide. 

If a normal animal be cut in twain, in the middle? and a new 
mouth grown at the lower end of the head half, and the animal 
then laid on its side, both ends take in food. If fed in succession, 
one mouth would reject the food it had just swallowed when the 
other mouth “ took tea.” 

Scores of other experiments, curious and fanciful, disconcerting too, 
followed. Mere contact with a solid substance could turn one organ 
into another. Organs were grown in the most absurd places, 
others were transplanted. This work was of course taken up by 
hundreds of other investigators all over the world, and, ns a purely 
fantastic instance, Kibbert has recently shown that a mammary 
gland transplanted to the ear of a guinea-pig would liegin to secrete 
normally when a litter was born. 

In brief, Dr. Loeb brought forward conclusive evidence that there 
is no complex structure in the germ-tolls from which these lower 
animals spring, but that their varying forms ore simply a reaction 
lietween a specific kind of protoplasm ant! the physical forces of 
light, heat, contact, and chemism, which mould it this wtty or that. 
It is a fascinating field, and most workers would have counted it 
sufficient for a lifework. But the demonstration was complete, the 
new science of experimental morphology was born, and this tireless 
and restless investigator passed on. 

The secrets of life lay deeper. 

The New Ciikmistuy. 

A new time was stirring in the stagnant provinces of chemistry. 
Under the lead of van't Iloff, Arrhenius, Ostwald, a mechanism of 
the atoms, or, as it has oome to be called in Germany, a physical 
chemistry, was developing. Many of Dr. Loch's experiments hod 
been upon the effect of various chemical stimuli. The new theories, 
which had divided chemists into campe of friend and foe, seemed to 
offer new weapons to biology. The revolutionary spirit which had 
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effected a rebirth in two sciences seized them eagerly. Dr. Tjoeb is 
described by bis friends as the discoverer of Ostwald to physiology. 

One day he took np the problem of the rhythmical contractions of 
• the jellyfish, a subject dear to Romanes, the protigi of Darwin. If 
the upper part of the animal be out away, the contractions stop. 
Dr. Loeb tried placing the beheaded animal in a solution 8f common 
salt; the movements began again. A trace of potassium or calcium 
added, they stopped again. 

But if this be true of a lowly jellyfish, perhaps it is equally true 
of the rhythmical heat of the heart. And this Dr. Loeb found to 
be the case. An excised heart could be kept beating for hours, 
stoppod, started, quickened, or slowed, amply by changing slightly 
the chemica^ character of the solution in which it was placed. These 
were exciting days. 

In the same way an ordinary musole, that, for example, of a frog’s 
■Neg, could be made to beat in rhythm. Surely this was coming very 
near to “ playing with life.” The whole literature of these astonish¬ 
ing researches reads like Faust-dreams come true. If a Newton 
could tremble before the proof that a mathematical formula, cherished 
through twenty years, expressed a truth, there can be slight wonder 
that a work so marvellously successful should cause this daring 
physiologist to press on in feverish haste. His restraint, his caution, 
became admirable. 


• Electricity and Life. 

It was clear now that the beat of the heart is not due to some 
mysterious influence of the still more mysterious nerves, as had so 
long been supposed. It comes from the presence or absence of a 
minute quantity of certain salts. The new chemistry stepped in to 
show precisely how these may act. 

A lump of common salt dissolved in a vessel of water makes the 
water a conductor of electricity. Two endB of a copper wire dipped 
therein start an electric current. A lump of sugar has no such effect. 

This was for half a ceutury one of the deepest problems of 
chemical philosophy. It remained so until the distinguished Swedish 
physicist Arrhenius brought forward evidence to show that the 
nlolecules of the salts and acids are torn apart when they are dissolved, 
and apparently with tremendous force. We are but on the threshold 
of a knowledge of the actions which take place in the molecular 
world ; in some instances, as in the case here under view, it seems as 
if these forces are so great that we have scarce any means of ooping 
with them. 

The effect in dissolving the salts is an enormous electrical charge 
on the individual atoms. In the tearing apart, one set is charged 
positively, the other negatively. In the case of ordinary salt, sodium 
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chloride, the metal atoms (of sodium) take the positive charge, the 
chlorine atoms the negative. These eleetrioally charged atoms, long 
before their nature -was understood, Faraday named ion*. 

This simple conception has revolutionised modern chemistry. In 
the famous phrase of Arrhenius, “ It is the ions which act.” And 
it is the ions which may cause the heart or a muscle to contract. 
The negative charges set them going. The positive charges stop 
them. Such, in an extremely popular presentation, is the essence of 
the discovery which Dr. Loeb—justly, it would seem—regards as the 
most important of his life. The ultimate cause of muscular action, 
and, it now seems probable, of all life processes, is electricity. 

The application; of this splendid conception are wide. 

LlVlXfi BkINOS. 

If the apparently simple question of solutions was the hardest 
problem of the chemists, that of the beginnings of life, the process 
of fertilisation, was the burning question of biology. From the count¬ 
less myriads of eggs laid by the female organism, and the equal 
hordes of the sperm tolls, a single egg and a single sperm unite to form 
the single microscopic cell from which all forms of animal lifo 
originate. Unfertilised by the male cells, the eggs quickly de¬ 
generate and die. 

All the problems of life, growth, heredity too. lie buried, then, 
within this bit of living matter, so small it is invisible to the eye. 
The sperm and the egg must bo the carriers of all that one being 
transmits to its descendants. Exterior forces here seem to play but 
a minor ro/f. After the union of the two cells, the influence of 
either parent seems as slight as that of a hen brooding over its nest 
of eggs. An incubator may replace it, a fact whose wido significance 
seems a little to have escaped the airy-headod folk who prattle of 
prenatal influence. 

But before the astonishing results obtained by the daring innovator 
whose work is here considered, no one dreamed that an egg could 
grow and develop without the remotest aid of the s|H>mis. Else, 
how explain the supposed “ facts ” of heredity Y How can traits and 
characters of the male parent be transmitted to his olfs]>riiig Y 

The reply, from Dr. Loeb’s experiments, is that they do not seem 
to be transmitted. He has succeeded in producing growth without 
the sperm, liis amazing discovery directly resulted from tho appli¬ 
cation of his chemical theories to these processes. 

One of the lowly organisms which lend themselves so well to study 
and experiment are the little sea-urchins, so valued by biological 
workers. Taking the sea-urchins’ eggs from the ovary, before there 
could be the slightest possibility of contact with the sperm cells. Dr. 

* Laeb placed them in the ordinary sea water in which the animals live. 
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Starting Growth by Chemistry. 

“ While continuing my studies on the effects of salts upon life 
phenomepa,” said Dr. Loeb, “ I was led to the fact that the peculiar 
actions of the protoplasm are influenced to a great extent by the ions 
contained in the solutions which surround the cells. changing 
the relative proportions of the ions, we change the physiological 
properties of the protoplasm, and are thus able to impart to a tissue 
properties which it does pot ordinarily possess. 

“ Pursuing this idea, I took unfertilised eggs, and after many trials 
succeeded in finding a solution of chloride of magnesium, which 
caused the eggs to develop to the same stage as they do normally in 
an aquarium. Subsequently other salts and the eggs of other 
animals would produce the same result. These results, at first con¬ 
tested and even scouted, have been obtained by other workers in many 
. lands. There is no longer a Bhadow of doubt that artificial partheno¬ 
genesis, as the process is technically termed, is an established fact.’’ 

In a strict sense, the unfertilised egg cannot be termed living 
matter. The first characteristic of living matter is that it can grow. 
In other %ords, here is an organic product, like Bugar, or starch, -or 
the fats, which, treated chemically, can be developed into a living 
being. It was near to a realisation of tho dreams of Berthelot and 
Claude Bernard, aye, and of every chemist who ever bordered the 
mysteries of life, tho manufacture of life in the laboratory. In some 
ways, it was thb most vital discovery in the history of physiology. 

It belongs, uncontested aud unshared by any oilier, to this brilliant 
young physician of Chicago. 

The Action of Poisons. 

A close study of all these novel aud unheard-of reactions—the 
heart which may bo started or stopped with a pinch of this salt or 
that, the muscles whioh may be made to beat like a heart, the egg 
which may be vivified by chemical means—soon revealed the 
common ohain that links them all. One of the riddles which faced 
the older chemists, those of half a century ago, was the curious fact 
that, when they come to combine with other atoms, some of the 
atoms seem, so to speak, to have but a single arm with which to take 
hold, while others have two, some three, some four, aud even five. 
So, for example, when wood or coal “ burns,” the four-armed atom 
of carbon can seise and hold two of the two-handed oxygeu atoms, 
while in the molecule of water, each of the two-handed oxygen 
atoms will bind two of the single-handed hydrogen atoms, and so on. 

Chemists, with the old alchemists’ love of high-sounding names, 
called this “ valoney,” or “ atomicity.” m 

Very early Faraday saw that eaoh “ valence,” each arm, was able 
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to oarry a certain quantity of eleotricity. That was its oapaoity. 
These electrioally oharged atoms, then, are not all alike. The two- 
armed atoms carry two charges, the three-armed three charges. If, 
as now seems diml y to be true, what we used to call the loves and ( 
hates of the chemical “ affinities ” was but a name for the action of 
these electrical charges, then ohemiBtry, like light, will have been 
annexed to the wide domain of electricity. 

Professor Loeb’s latest work has done much to fix this impression. 
He has found, for example, that a pure solution of common salt will 
not keep the heart or the muaole of the jellyfish going. A little 
calcium added sets things right, though too much will act like a 
poison. Some of the ions then are toxic, some are antitoxins. 'Will 
this turn out to be true of all poisons—that their action results from 
the positive or negative charge of electricity they bear S’' This is but 
a surmise as yet, but it seems a promising lead. 

Meanwhile, it is dear that the “ valence,” the nuuibtr of electrical,, 
charges, plays an important part. This much Dr. Ijoeb can ut 
present say:— 

“The poisonous working of a single-charged negative ion may 
be offset by a minimal addition of a double-charged positive ion, and, 
perhaps, of a still smaller quantity of a triple charge. So, too, a 
triple charge may destroy the harmful action of a double charge. 
That seems reasonably certain.” 

Who is tiik Usi: or Foou f 

Here, then, are the moBt intimate and significant of the life pro¬ 
cesses—growth, reproduction, muscular action, the influence of 
poisons—brought bade to the play of the electrical ions, negative 
and positive—one, two, or three valent. Almost involuntarily, then, 
one turns round to ask what is the effect of the food we consume 
each day. Dr. Doeb's conception supplied the second of the two 
papers he read last month at Chicago. 

“ Evidently,” he said, “ the ohief rule of food is not to be digested 
and ‘ burned ’ in the muscles and organs, as present-day physiology 
assumes, but to supply ion*. The heat developed is a by-product. 
The ohief action is the production of electricity. The body is in 
some sort a dynamo. Food, then, is of value according to the 
amount and kind of electricity it affords.” 

This conception. Dr. Loeb added, has long been with him a belief, 
or a suspicion. Now he considers that the definite proof is at hand. 
Here is a large chapter of physiology that, it would seem, must now 
be re-written. A third science, then, must re-form its line of march 
bom the reports sent back by this single daring scout, working 
* always beyond the farthest outposts of the accepted and the known. 
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The Promise of Long Life. 

It wotfld be strange if before the eyes of such an investigator bad 
# not fluttered that will-o'-the-wisp which has enchanted so many 
speculative minds, the problem of prolonging life. But Dr. Loeb’s 
idea is, as one might easily suppose, original and new. * • 

“ My work in parthenogenesis,” he said, “ made it clear that while 
ordinarily the unfertilised eggs quickly die, simply by normal or 
chemical fertilisation they live. It seems as if there were two dis¬ 
tinct processes going on. Death and disintegration are not a mere 
breaking down, a going to pieces, but a specific process, that is 
checked by the life process. . 

“ But if such a ‘ mortiferous ’ action really exists, perhaps it could 
be checked dhemically as well. That is what I tried to see. I chose 
potassium cyanide, and found that if the unfertilised eggs were 
placed in a weak solution, they could be kept alive for seven days. 
If, then, the cyanide be allowed to evaporate, the eggs may be 
developed and grow in the normal way. If seven days, then it is a 
more matter of experiment to produce a condition of equilibrium 
which will endure indefinitely. 

“ It seems paradoxical that life may be thus maintained by a 
powerful poison; but if, as I Bay, we conceive of a specific mortal 
process which may be held iu check, and regard the potassium cyanide 
us substituting a condition of suspended action, the matter seems clear.” 

This reads like a very simple experiment; most great experiments 
ure. It would be idle to suppose from this that Dr. Loeb believes he 
lias discovered the secret of eternal life, but one would be more pre¬ 
occupied still who disregarded the significance of this new line of 
investigation. It is not too much to say that it appears the first real 
step in a scientific search for long life. 

What One Man Can Do. 

Such is his work at forty-two. Perhaps these crowded pages have 
given hut a confused idea of its fertility aud range. But by chanoe 
this much may be evident, of how singularly those youthful dreams 
have been realised : “ I wanted to go to the bottom; I wanted to 
take life in my hands and play with it; I wanted to direct it at my 
will." 

Yet Dr. Loeb would be the last to claim credit for it all. To the 
solution of every problem many workers in many lands must con¬ 
tribute. Speokiug of those a little too eager to step forward and 
claim a prim scarce claimable by any one, he remarked: “The 
work of a single life oau add but a drop to the ooean of knowledge.” 
This is the soientifio spirit. 

German-born, Dr. Loeb came first to Bryn Mawr; then eight 
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Tears ago joined the forces of the near University of Chicago. To a 
suggestion that it is regrettable that American science mayjiot claim 
the credit for all of him, he replied, very amply :— 

“ I am an American dtiren” i 

But is it not indicative of unsatisfactory conditions here that, in 
the face of so richly fruitful a career, there were, even up to a year 
ago, for him many periods of profound discouragement ?■ 

“ Had I been an American,” he said, “ I should never have taken 
up scientific work. Here the rewards arc too slight, tho pay is too 
small, the contempt for science too great. It is to politicians, in 
politics and oat, that America bows. It does not honour its men of 
intellect.” • 


II. 

Tiik Secrets ok the Nerve*. 

There remained one wide area of the life processes which Dr. Loeb 
had but bordered—the action of the nerves, the physical proteases by 
which we feel and know—the avenues through which comes the awe 
of Niagara, the tragedy of a Duse, the wonder of a rose. 

Dr. Loeb had, indeed, shown that the mysterious and elaborate 
structure which present-time physiology attributes to the ganglions 
and the nerve cells is quite useless, that all we noed ask for in a 
nerve are the most elementary properties of protoplasm, that it may- 
conduct, and reaot to stimuli. It seems as if the uerve is the least 
differentiated of all the tissues of the body, has remained tho nearest 
to the primitive plasm with which life begins. Bitch views opened 
the way to simple mechanical conceptions of the processes of 
sensation. 

When Dr. Loeb had shown that the muscles might bp mode to 
beat or stop under the influence of certain ions, it was but a step to 
suppose that these same ions might have an equal effect on the tissue 
of the nerves. That step was taken by Dr. Albert i’. Matthews, a 
colleague and oo-worker with Professor Loeb, who had come back 
last fall to his native city of Chicago after a varied “ wauderjahr,” 
to take the post of physiological chemistry in its University. 

A mass of observation and experimental material waa already ht 
hand. Half-a- century ago Thomas Graham, a highly original 
English chemist, struck out a broad line of distinction between those 
substances which crystallise when they solidify and those which do 
not. The latter he called the colloids, the glue-like substances. An 
ordinary hen’s egg, or gelatine, is a good example. When tho cook 
stirs up fat or jelly in hot water, she makes a oolloid solution. 
Speaking broadly, the human body is such an affair. Unit is, it is 
about seventy-fire per cent, water, the rest jelly and hones. The 
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serve* and the brain oells are eighty or eighty* five per oent. 
water. 

The action of the colloid* in water wae long a bothereome pozxle. 
Much light cane when Hardy, of old Cambridge, in England, 

* demonstrated that the colloid porticlei bear an electrical charge, that 
these complex molecule* (same chemist* suppose the osdisary white* 
of-egg molecules to contain five or six thousand atom*) act just like 
a simple ion. Further, Hardy showed that the colloids carry positive 
electricity, and are precipitated by the negative kinds of ion*. 

Then there wae another notable work being done, by Overton and 
others, on the effect of anseethetics; chloroform, ether—all their like 
dissolve fats. Their action on the nerves is to, deaden, to stop 
sfinsation—that is, to retard the progress of the nerve impulse. 
And the nerves are, to put it crudely, simply highly phosphorisod 
fats in a weak salt solution. 

■» 'Why a Nerve Tends to “Jell.” * 

To bridge over from the one to the other of these striking facts 
needed but a constructive imagination, and that the quick mind of 
Professor Matthews supplied. If, he said, the nerves consist pf 
colloid particles in suspension, and the effect of chloroform is to 
make a solution thinner, by dissolving the particles further, that 
must be the process by which a nerve loses its ability to be excited. 
The thinner the solution in the nerve the lees easily it conducts. 
The process of.stimulation must he just the opposite. A nerve 
conducts better, is more easily stimulated, the nearer it approaches a 
state of jelly. This would be brought about by precipitation of the 
colloid particles. And if the latter are positively charged, as Hardy 
has shown, then it would he a negatiee current which would affect 
such a precipitation, and henoe a negative current that produces a 
stimulus of a nerve. 

It wae precisely this that Professor Matthews had found to be true, 
that the stimulus of a nerve by an eleotrio current always proceeds 
from the negative pole, the cathode. Here seemed quite striking 
proof that his theory was well grounded. It seemed the opening 
toward a complete explanation of nerve action. Slight wonder if 
a young man of thirty, keen to enter the front of the beta, should 
sif up nights thinking about it, and Professor Matthew* did. 

Taking the muscles of a frog, to which the motor nerve was still 
attached by one end, he undertook the systematic study of various 
solutions of salt*, such as Professor I»eb had uaed to make the 
muscles beat directly without the intervention of the nerves. The 
muscle itself was hung so that when it contracted it made a lever 
work up end down, and the latter, with a pencil attached, traced the 
jerks on a revolving drum. The nerve is bathed in the s olu ti on. To 
vou lxxi. x.s. 3 e 
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see the thing in action, with one’s own eyes, gives one an uncanny 
sensation. 

How a Nerve-Wave Travels. 

It soon was (dear that Hr. Matthews was right in his belief that it 
was the negative ions which make the frog’s legs jerk. Their action 
through the nerve, and on the musole direct, is the some. The nerve, 
then, must somehow effect a release of negative ions at the point 
where it blends with the musoular tissue. How P 

If, said Hr. Matthews, the negative ions Be in excess in the solution, 
and the positive and negative ions in the nerve be just balanced, 
the effect would be the precipitation of the first layer of colloid 
partides bearing positive charges, and in contact with the solution. 
This would release a certain number of negative ions lying next in 
the nerve sheath, and these in turn would precipitate the adjoining 
colloids. This would result in a kind of wave of precipitation, ^ 
travelling along the nerve, and at the end would be a set of free 
negative ions, ready to call the muscle into action. The nerve 
impulse, then, is a consecutive series of precipitations. 

But it remained to be explained bow a mere mechanical stimulus, a 
push or a blow, oould set up this wave. This ’can be accounted for 
by supposing the effect is the same as when raindrops on a window 
coalesce when the window is struck. Two or more colloid partiolee 
coming together would have their surfaces reduced, hence their 
electrical charge reduced, hence the release of a corresponding number 
of negative charges. The wave is started. 

All this, it should he understood, is as yet simply a working 
hypothesis. Whether it turns out to he true depends on how well 
it agrees with such facts as may come to light later. But on the 
basis of sneb material as exists, Professor Matthews has reached an 
extremely elaborate and ingenious theory. Ho found thet different 
quantities of different solutions were required to produce the same 
effect. Comparing his figures. Hr. Matthews found here, as Hr. 
Loeb bad found in previous work, an apparent influence of the 
valencies. Some of the doubly charged atoms appeared to produce 
twice the effeot of the singly charged, and so with three and four 
charges. 

Yet this simple relation would not explain all. The single and 
double and triple charged ions varied among themselves. Among 
the salt-forming elements there seemed to be a curious relationship 
with their atomic weights. Bromine atoms were more effective than 
the chlorine atoms, iodine than the bromine. But fluorine, the 
lightest of the group, was moat active of all. 

Professor Matthews has assayed to account for these differences by 
an appeal to the very newest theories of electricity. Taking a leaf 
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from Larmor’s hypothesis of electrons, which supposes a kind of an 
eieotric atom, a charge not associated with ordinary matter, he 
believes that, for example, the electron rotates about the atom of 
fluorine twice as fast as about the ohlorine atom, and hence develops 
*a more powerful field of action. 

But ill this is merely mathematical speculation. It Is interesting, 
but not proved. Still, the general theory does link together, appa¬ 
rently, a wide number of related facts. Heat, far example, would 
make the oolloid solution thinner, hence the nerve would be lees easily 
stimulated than when cold. At high temperature, the colloids would 
turn into jelly, and the nerve be excited. 

These lest are for scientific folk to puzzle over.. Simple people 
will be more interested in the way the theory might explain some 
every-day affairs. 

Chloroform, carried into the blood through the lungs, and so to the 
brain, tends to dissolve further the highly sensitive byain cells. 
^Vhile this state lasts there can he no sensation. As the chloroform 
is swept away, consciousness returns. Quite comparable is the 
familiar fact of intoxication. Alcohol, carried from the stomach, 
through the arteries, to the brain, has the saftie effect. 

In this same easy fashion one may explain the action of whisky 
when a man has been bitten by a snake. The effect of tile poison is 
to ooagulate the substance of the nerves. Alcohol has the opposite 
effect, and so may save a man’s life. This is important if true. 

It is all very new. It will require long and patient experiment 
to determine its value. Professor Matthews naturally believes that 
from it much may come. 

“ It should,” be said, “ afford the basis for a national pharmacology. 
By means of the ionio theory the effect of drugs should be com¬ 
putable with a mathematical aocuracy. So, too, in the field of 
psychology; its application should be wide. It should afford such an 
inright into the mechanism of sensation as at present we have not a 
traoe of. It should, too, reach far into the nature of nervous 
diseases—St. 'Vitus’ danoe and its like—and likewise afford a solid 
foundation for a nervous pathology. Of what else may come, it is 
for the future to disoloee.” 


Thk Scientific Spirit. 

Such is the effective climax of long labours, days and nights of 
patient experiment, of ingenious questioning, of slow piecing together 
the scattered bats o^ hardly acquired knowledge. It has bear the 
work of an army of investigators, scattered over the earth, but all 
advancing, under the invisible captains of a oommon purpose and a 
kindred hope, toward the conquest of the unknown world which lies 
beyond our primitive senses. Czar. Savon. 


3s2 



THE BUSINESS OF EMPIRE 

•• Being * free trader 1 believe until tbe world come* to it* aetuai yon should 
declare srmr.”—Caen. Rhodes. 

Cecil Rhodes would have shown bim—lt so mean economist and 
patriot if he had left far poethamoas publication no other aentenoe 
than that. If one chooeee to take the trouble to grasp its significance, 
it will be aooeptSd as the text for the only sermon which the economist 
who is also a patriot will care to preach. How great,, a loss Cecil 
Rhodes is to the Empire has been realised more clearly, as the 
documents he has left behind have been understood. His will is 
a patriotioepic in prose; his letter to Mr. Stead the summary of 
tical sense concerning the business of a great nation. From his 
coign of advantage at the Cape he saw, and did not hesitate to pro¬ 
claim, what a few at home have long seen and have hardly dared to 
avow. Free Trade has left England at the mercy of her commercial 
rivals, and he is not a good Free Trader who asks his country to risk 
ultimate if uot immediate ruin far the sake of on ideal which is un¬ 
attainable. Cedi Rhodes was, as any man who has seised the elements 
of economic truth must be, a Free Trader, hut he did not need to be 
told that there is no Free Trade when one party erects almost in¬ 
superable harriers to business, whilst the other party throws down his 
fiscal defences. The one who “ enjoys ” Free Trade in that case is not 
the Free Trader but the Protectionist. And, naturally: he buys 
little and sells much. Therefore, said Mr. Rhodes, “being a Free 
Trader I believe until the world comes to its senses you should 
declare war.” By war, of course, he meant commercial war, a war 
of tariffs as Lord Salisbury long ago characterised it. Cecil Rhodes 
was for war against all who boycott—should be not rather have said 
mclrinley ?—British goods. Thai the McKinley tariff did immense 
harm to Great Britain and p roportionate good to America is the only 
lesson to he extracted from the trade returns of a decade past “ Tet 
the fools,” added Rhodes contemptuously, “ do not see that if they 
do not look out they will have England shut out and isolated with 
ninety millions to feed and capable internally of supporting about six.” 

What Rhodes grasped intuitively others less gifted have to he 
educated up to. The co nve rs i on of the home-staying Briton to any 
faith opposed to that in which he has been brought up is an almost 
hopeleaa task: if the pr o o ess is not to he imperceptibly alow he mast 
breathe the air of Greater Britain. It took half-a-century for the 
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eoonomio wisdom of on Ail«w Smith to «™1r into hoods of dw 
ototosmei^aiid politicians of England, and when the foots were folly 
understood. Sir Bobert Peel surrendered to the apostles of free Trade 
•with something like panic precipitancy. When free imparts of row 
material were adopted there was everything to he ssjd^or them. 
Cheat Britain was in a position to become the world's workshop, 
thanks to the strides die had made under Protection. The benefits 
she derived from cheap materiel and cheap food ought not un¬ 
reasonably have been expected to constitute an object-lesson which 
the world would lay to heart. England thrived so amazingly for a 
while under Free Trade that it became a sort of religion, and thirty 
years ago, when the first whisperings of discontent* were heard, the 
objectors wye regarded as lunatics, traitors, or corrupt self-seekers. 
When, during the ’eighties and the ’nineties, the course the world’s 
business was taking became more sharply defined, oertain brave spirits, 
mostly youthful and therefore misguided in the view of thb elders of 
the creed, began to ask whether all was well. Their temerity 
was denounced with such vigour that public men like Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain, who are not indued to sacrifice country for a 
fetish, realised that until the prooess of education was more oomplete, 
the sanctity of the Free Trade system, so-called, must not be attacked. 
-“Outside these islands,” said Lord Salisbury in 1891, “he is the 
greatest statesman who can propose the most discriminating tariffs,” 
but be knew be jras treading on tbin ioe when he said that he had 
never been able “ to see the objection to retaliation as an essential part 
of the doctrine of Free Trade. We love peace, but that does not 
.prevent us from keeping up an army and a navy, and from using 
them if neoeesary. We love Free Trade, but that need sot prevent 
<kb from establishing retaliatory duties, if those duties should seem to 
us necessary and expedient.” Because Protection is too often abused 
in practice, it is oast aside by the Free Trader as an unclean thing, 
and there must be no going back on free imports lest we find ourselvee 
once more the victims of fiscal vice. As wall might we object to the 
continuance of domestic service because we are aware of the horrors of 
slavery. To advocate any departure from the system established in 
1846, and rounded off in 1869, Is reactionary. It is reactionary in 
jukt the same degree as the strategic movement to the rear executed 
fay a body of troops who find themselves in danger of being out off, if 
not cut to pieces, is reactionary. 

If the world is not beginning to realise bow seriously the 
commercial movement has been against us in the last thirty years 
the fault does not lie with the statisticians. Bounties and Protection 
combined have restricted the home market at the same time that 
they have reduced our opportunities abroad to a minimum and 
brought agriculture to the point of edipee. Mr. Holt Schooling’s 
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saturate 1 is that whereas in the ten year* 1881-1890 imports were in 
excess of export* by £977,000,000, in 1891-1900 they preponderated 
by £1,456,000,000. Between the two period* we showed an annual 
increase of nearly five and a-half millions in exports of British 
produce and of nearly fifty-three and a-half millions in imparts 
far home' consumption. But if we eliminate coal, the increase of 
exports becomes a decrease of £30. Nor is this to be accounted 
for by any suggestion that foreign countries imparted lees. On the 
contrary, while we were selling less, foreign countries increased 
their purchases by 11 per oent. and British possessions by 17 per 
oent. Looked at from this point of view Hr. Schooling’s figures go 
to show that we sold in the ten yean 952 milli ons less than we ought 
to have sold, taking into account population and the opening up of 
trade generally. “The most notable feature is the very large- 
shortage in our exports to British possessions.” There was an 
actual falling off of 1 per cent, during the ten years, though- 
Colonial purchases advanced by 17 per oent. Hr. Hulball, in a 
reseat compilation intended to inspire our enthusiasm for Free Trade, 
pointed out that if our imports had grown in value as they have 
in bulk during forty years, they would have amounted in 1899 to 
£960,000,000 sterling. To-day our imports of food alone are 
estimated to be worth anything from £140,000,000 to £180,000,000. 
Bat it at the lowest figure given recently in the Saturday Review and 
it amounts to £135,000,000, of which £113,000,000 is paid away to 
the foreigner. No less than 60 per oent. of our imported wheat 
comes from the United States. How is the huge difference between, 
imports and exports met P Sir William Horcourt would tell you 
that exports pay for imports. If they did we should be getting 500 
millions in exchange for 300 millions per annum. Our exoeas of 
imports hitherto has been paid for, of course, by dividends on foreign 
investments and by the earnings of our ships. The point at which 
the excess of imports is greater than the amount due to us under 
these heads is the point at which we begin to move along the road 
which leads to national bankruptcy. That we are on that road it 
would be impossible to predict with confidence. But if we are not 
how are we to account few the transference to America of securities 
hitherto held by England ? 1 Where are the Americans getting the 
wealth with which to bay np scrip held in England but from their 
e a rning s abroad due to the operation of Protection P The interest on 
such scrip will in future go to them instead of to us. Where era the 
American* getting the capital for the purchase of British steamships 
hut from the balances of trade in their favour; end what of the freights 
which have assisted hitherto to pay for the excess of British imports P 
If En gl and is not beginning to live on her capital then oomputa- 

(1) Monthly Serine, April, 1*02. (2) Cnttmpcrery Serine, JUrob, 1202. 
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tions by competent, business men hare no meaning. In 1896 it 
seemed^o me dear that the p r oo o sa bad began ; l in 1901 it is obvious 
to all who care to follow the trade and *»«■<« movement* of 
• the country. 

In the teeth of facts like these, how long will the argument that 
such free trade aa we have is an unmitigated blessing, Toe "listened to 
with patience P How long will Britons who can take a larger view 
of things than obtains in Tjttla Feddlington, be content with the 
assurance that our exports have not gone hack, as conclusive evidence 
that we have had our share of the world’s progress end prosperity in 
the last thirty or forty yean P Slowly but surely, leading minds are 
wakening to the truth, and with the Imperialist spirit alive to 
tighten the bonds uniting the Mother Country and the Colonies, 
there is reason to hope that we are now moving rapidly towards a 
condition of things which will mean the inauguration of a new epoch 
rin our Imperial and economic history. When men like .Sir Robert 
Giffen have the courage so far to go back on our alleged Free Trade 
system as to. advocate a return to a larger measure of indirect 
taxation; when philosophers like lb. Beattie Crazier are convinced 
that the time has come to reoonsider our position, not in the interests 
of abstract political science, but as a matter of immediate and urgent 
national necessity ; 2 when Radica l pages like those of the Contem¬ 
porary Rerietc admit articles both sensational and sober, advocating at 
least such a modification of our fiscal arrangements as an Imperial 
Zollverein would imply -, when the Standard can find it in its heart to 
“ go for ” the fetish worship of the CSobden Club ; above all, when so 
timid a devotee of Free Trade as Sir Michael Hicks Beach can summon 
up courage to put an export duty on coal and an import duty 
on com, we may take it there is an abundanoe of evidence that, 
late in the day though it be, the country is becoming alive to its 
danger. The South African War has been an Imperial blessing in 
disguise, hut in no direction has it done better service than in com¬ 
pelling the Imperial Government and the nation to take economic 
action which is symptomatic of returning sanity. Hie attempt is 
now bring made, and of oourse will be made for some time to oome, 
to Bhow that Imperialism has landed us back on the brink of 
protection. If Imperialism has turned the thoughts of men more 
and more to the possibility of devising some scheme of fiscal unity 
for the Empire, with Customs duties for revenue so far as the 
members of the Empire are concerned, but with a differential tariff 
against the foreigner, it will have accomplished something much 
greater than the assertion of British supremacy in South Africa. It 
will have paved the way to eoonomio changes that will redound to 

(1) •• From Cobdec to Chaabcriaia.’’ FumunT Bsvmr. 

(2) FoaraisanT Bans*. Hatch, 1802. 
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the mutual advantage of the Colonies and the Mother Country, and 
it will do this without ooet to either. It will restore the indepen¬ 
dence of which a one-sided free-trade system has deprived 11 s, and 
Britons who have cherished independence before all things for a 
thousand years past, “ will not refuse longer to pay in cash the prioe 
they have rievdr yet refused when it had to he paid in Mood.” 1 

The Colonial Premiers in London for the Coronation will be 
oalled upon to discuss many Imperial problems with Mr. Chamberlain, 
but none more pressing than tariffs and defepoe, which, as more than 
one Colonial public man baa maintained, should go together. Great 
changes have taken place since the Colonial Premiers were last in the 
Metropolis. The-war in South Afriaa has intensified the relations 
between the Mother Country and the Colonies, and having poured 
out men and money for the sake of the British flag, tlie Colonists 
occupy in our and their own view a position very different from that 
which obtained before the war commenced. The bond between the. 
various members of the Empire is one of Mood to-day, in a sense 
which it hardly was before, and sentiment has been strengthened a 
hundred-fold by deeds of devotion which cannot he too generously 
recognised. The practical proofs the Colonies have given of their 
readiness to stand shoulder to shoulder with the Mother Country are 
more dramatic, but hardly more remarkable, than the steps taken by 
the Mother Country towards rendering possible closer commercial 
bonds with the Colonies. I say remarkable, because, eight yean ago, 
the one thing that seemed hopeless was to induoe Great Britain to 
see the error of her fiscal ways. In 1894 a conference of Colonial 
representatives assembled at Ottawa and agreed to resolutions in 
favour of an Imperial Customs Union and of the Colonies taking 
steps to place each other's goods on a preferential basis, pending the 
time when a Customs Union would be possible with Great Britain. 
Lord Ripon, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, met tire proposal 
with a cold douche of Cobdeniam, and succeeded in convincing a 
good many otherwise intelligent folk that a Customs Union could 
never be, owing to Imperial treaty engagements and the never- 
to-be-questioned indispenaabOity of Free Trade to the Mother 
Country. The very heavens wen to-fall if the only stops which 
oould make a Customs Union possiMa won taken. Thos' steps 
were taken, and the heavens remain pretty much where they were. 
Canada waa enabled to give the Mother Country preferential treat¬ 
ment without letting in the foreigner also. Bounties were the next 
thing to he taken in hand. England would never be stupid enough to 
urge tile foreigner to gin up a bounty system which presented her 
with millions sterling a year. According to Mr. Harold Cox the 
bounties wen worth £5,000,000 annually, and enabled us to provide 

(I) Ur. W. Frmnm Lord. JKmImM Ctnlury, Jane, 1*81. 
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a magnificent fleet for the protection of oar commerce! Yet the 
bounty system has been sootahed if not destroyed, notwith¬ 
standing the efforts of the Cobden Club to show what a boon 
it was to-Great Britain. It was a boon to one portion of the 
community at the cost of another portion and of important parts of 
the Empire. Finally there is, of all things in the world, the duty 
on com. The impossible has happened again, and the Mother 
Country at Sing Edward’s Coronation is economically not the 
country of Queen Victoria’* Diamond Jubilee. 

The Imperial Zollverein idea has swept along at a great paoe 
since the Ottawa Conference, The Daily Chronicle reoently assured 
itsweaders that the question of a Zollrerein is now seldom discussed. 
Where can the writer of that sentence hare been living for the last 
year or two P Probably no other subject has been so persistently 
in evidence in the magazines, and if the home papers have not been 
Tall of it the explanation oan only be that they still do not follow 
Colonial movements with the attention they deserve. In 1897 Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier seemed to be the leading advocate of a closer 
Customs Union, but he became a recipient of Cobden Club honours— 
save the mark!—and has succeeded since in confusing the whole* 
issue by suggesting that the commercial union of the Empire will 
be best accomplished by Free Trade to the whole world. In other 
words, he proposes that the Empire should become the dumping- 
ground of foreign merchandise, just as England has been; no doubt 
he would have the Empire show its strength by its ability to avoid 
bankruptcy under the ordeal. The idea is too preposterous for 
serious discussion; yet we find Sir Robert Giffen, whose economic 
wisdom seemed to be proved by his espousal of a return to indirect 
taxation, deliberately assuring the world that a Free Trade Empire, 
by which i$ a meant an Empire with free imports, is the goal to he 
aimed at by Imperial economists. Sir Robert Giffen is as completely 
out of touch with the sentiments of the younger generation, whom 
views will prevail in the near future, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on this 
point, proved himself to be out of touch with level-heeded Canadian 
sentiment. There is no Cobden kink in the average Colonial brain, and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier'* declaration that Canada desires no return from 
England for the preference given in the Dominion markets it re¬ 
membered against him tothis day. From out-of-the-way places like 
Orillia, in Canada, the den. and comes for a revirion of the fiscal 
policy of the Colonise and the Mother Country, so that Free Trade 
within the Empire, with Protection against the foreigner, may pre¬ 
vail. Many important debates have been heard in the Canadian 
House of Commons on the question, and it would be well for the 
Briton at home if he oould occasionally give an odd ten minutes to 
speeches by Colonial representatives of whom he has never heard. 
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Canada has prospered under the National policy which the late Sir 
John Macdonald inaugurated, and what has been so good to* Canada 
should be good far the Empire. The Empire wants a National policy 
of its own. It has too long been exploited for the benefit of the 
foreigner in general and the American in particular. That it the 
Canadian view. “ It is not the brotherhood of man that rules to-day 
among nations,” said Mr. W. F. Maclean in the Dominion Parliament 
last February, “ it is the law governing the straggle far existence 
that roles." Brotherhood of man, which -is implicit in Free Trade 
arguments, is the merest moonshine; the brotherhood of the British 
peoples in both hemispheres which is implicit in the Customs Union 
idea, is, on the Other hand, a tangible quantity. 

If a Customs Union does not become a fact within a very few 
years, prejudioe, ignorance and superstition must account for the 
failure. That preference within the Empire would have excellent 
results, the returns of Canadian trade since the adoption of for 
preferential tariff in favour of Great Britain go to prove con¬ 
clusively. Iu 1873 Canadian imparts from Great Britain amounted 
to $68,000,000; in 1897 they had sank to $29,000,000; in 1901, 
after three yean of preference, they had risen to $42,819,000.' They 
sank to less than a half in a quarter of a century ; they rose to two- 
thirds again in ayeor or two. That should be n sufficient answer to 
doubters like Sir Michael Hides Beach. That the Empire could 
feed iteelf, and is capable of being self-contained in commercial 
matters, should at this time of day he unquestioned, and there need 
be no misgiving on the score that prices would go up seriously if the 
Empire, with its infinite and varied resources, decided to give its own 
people the first chum to its own markets. On this point some most 
valuable statistics, compiled by Sir Vincent Caillard, 2 should be 
studied. It is a moderate estimate that Canada could produce ten 
times the oareal crop she does to-day, and another careful statistician 3 
saya then is not much optimism in the view that Canada, with very 
little enoonragement, could, in a short tone, treble her wheat produoe 
for export. In Australia, he estimates that New South Wales, 
Queensland and’Victoria have available sufficient acres, even on a low 
average yield, to meet our presenfcvdemand for wheat and other 
cereals. In South Africa, again, there an parts which only need 
due support to become what might amount to a third Imperial 
granary. Meet of our imported food, according to Mr. MulbaU's very 
doubtful conclusion, oould he raised in England, but at much greater 
ooet, to the detriment of foe working classes. It oould certainly be 
raised in foe Empire without ooet to anyone save foe foreigner. 

(1) I'us afraid tbsss is sums Culling-off inn til*** fignna ia the latent ftsriltt 
r a tar na, wbjeh I have Bat hat as opport uni ty of esamlalng. 

(1) Xulmut Jbriar, March sad April, 1(02. (S) assuring Jbrifl*. 
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Australia and New Zealand should have first claim in regard to 
meat sullies, and their invaluable timber might often be used in 
preference to that which comes from Bussia and elsewhere; Canadian 
.iron and steel resoaroes are so great that there is no need whatever 
why, if English resources are falling off, the pride of place should be 
given by the Empire to the American Bepublio. An organised 
Empire would save millions now spent abroad for die benefit of the 
foreigner, and those millions would be enjoyed by the Britan, either 
at home or in the Colonies The mere suggestion, I am aware, will 
call up all sorts of visionary terrors, and impose on the timid the 
duty of trying to demonstrate that our Imperial position has been 
much misrepresented. * 

There is nothing more contemptible in the arguments advanced 
against the proposal to modify our present fiscal system so as to secure 
an Imperial preferential arrangement than the suggestion that we 
ihould incur grave risks by rousing the implacable hatred ef foreign 
rivals. In 1891 Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 1 while engaged in thebusineas 
of idling up bis millions with the aid of a hide-hound protective tariff, 
warned Great Britain not to declare war against other nations by 
means of a Commercial Union with her Colonies—a union which hfe 
said might mean starvation to the people at home. Ten years later 
in the same review he deprecated British pessimism and asked, “ Is 
British trade declining P” He showed that our exports per head have 
decreased from £6 13s. lid. to £5 16a 2d., and that our imports have 
increased from £ll 10s. Id. to £11 14s. Id. in the decade. Un¬ 
satisfactory as the figures are, they are almost lacking in significance 
when we regard the exports and imports record extending over the 
whole period of partially free imparts. But how does Mr. Carnegie 
extract comfort from them P He adds the imparts and exports together, 
and says triumphantly there is all the proof you want that your business 
is not declining. Obviously, if you add rapidly increasing expenditure 
to a stationary income you show an advance in the volume of your 
tiansactions, hut it was not by so naive a misapplication of the rule of 
three that the works at Pittsburg were made the ooloasal success they 
became. How can one who takes such perverted views be accepted as a 
guide in commercial matter* P Mr. Carnegie’s first argument went home 
in one direction apparently. In 1897 Lord Bosebery lent bis authority 
to the warning that a Customs Union would ha a menace to other 
Powers, a perpetual irritation, whioh might involve us in cenaequenoee 
not to be lightly risked. Unfortunately for he instanced the 

angry threats of reprisals with which the denunciation of the Belgian 
and German treaties in 1898was greeted. What thoee threats amounted 
to was soon to appear: they were the outcome of disappointment that 
common-sense had seised the direotom of the British Empire, and the 

; (1) SimtmtX 0 Mmy. 
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first anxiety of the foreigner m to find some substitute for the treaties 
less objectionable to the British people. As was saidat the Ijme, (uoh 
• proclamation of fear on the pert of Lord Rosebery ms unworthy 
of a British statesman. It has worked much mischief rinoe, and has • 
given a lead to leas responsible folk whose business it is to play upon 
the feelings of the people. The great British Empire lives upon 
sufferance, and that auffennoe is secured to us by toe benefioent 
operations of Free Trade. So in effeot argued Lord Boaebery, and so 
argue others who think with him. What a flood of light the state¬ 
ment lets in upon the profits whioh the foreigner is making at our 
expense. We have only to try to keep some part of that profit for 
our own people, whether in England, Panada or Australia, to under¬ 
mine our Imperial position. , 

Hardly more worthy of toe true patriot is tor Robert Gifien’s 
attempt to trail the red herring of Protection, with all its various 
possibilities, across toe path of the Zollverein movement. “ The caus^ 
of federation of the Empire has came to he identified with a policy 
of Protection until toe adherents of a Free Trade policy are almost 
under compulsion to choose between toe abandonment of their ideas 
abd the promotion of Imperial Federation itself.” 1 That is tor Robert 
Gifien’s way of tolling toe world that Imperial federation has become 
identified with the policy of Free Trade within toe Empire and Pro¬ 
tection without. As Lord Salisbury said, as long ago as 1887, 
“ differential duties in favour of toe Colonies, whatever might he said 
for or against them, cannot properly be described by toe term Pro¬ 
tection.” When tor Robert Gifien talks of Protection be opens up 
toe whole question of restricted imparts and famine prices, and either 
unwittingly or deliberately fails to inform his reader, that protection 
against the foreigner means tost our markets would be flooded with 
Colonial wares, whilst Colonial markets would, in the natuiq of things, 
secure a larger proportion of British goods tosa they do now. “ A 
closer union between the Colonies and the Mother Country cannot, 
I believe, be found in toe formation of a Zollverein,” says tor Robert 
Gifien in The Timet. “A Zollverein presupposes indeed the geo¬ 
graphical contiguity of the oouniries fanning it, so that by making one 
ring-fence round the aggregate, a Customs harrier between one oountry 
and another may be abolished. The British Empire cannot beoomft a 
Zollverein for toe simple reason that its constituent parts are widely 
separated, stonmimiisting only by ships which for obvious reasons 
must always be supervised at toe different ports by the Customs.” 
A Zollverein of the British Empire is therefore “a material impossi¬ 
bility.” What sentiments for the subject of a State which claim s 
command of the seat 1 What imagination t How the whole argu- 
« ment reeks of the Manchester Sohool which convinced itself, but not 

(1) Xuultmtk Onlury, Hay, 1903. 
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the country, that the Colonies mtut go sooner or later. Six Robert 
GifFen does not see that as there never wee an empire like the British, 
*0 there van be no precedent for an j at its arrangements, tariff or 
other. “ A commercial onion on a sort of reciprocity basis,” he 
•regards as another question. A commercial onion on a reciprocity 
basis is just what we aim at, but lest he should have said something 
which might give a lead to the Colonies, Sir Robert immediately 
neutralises his'point by doubting whether the Colonies would act wisely 
for themselves if they adopted Free Trade. For one who is always 
invoking others to think dearly on these questions, he manages to 
import a fair amount of confusing thought into his dissertations. 
Common sense is the great desideratum of the free importer. F. W.H. 
appeals to it in The Speaker, but apparently the response is not very 
helpful to hgn. “ A duty whioh exempts Colonial wheat will produoe 
no revenue,” he says. The assertion is so dogmatically simple sad 
has been repeated so often that it is calculated to carry conviction to 
die minds of the unthinking. F. W. H. either does not*know that 
we get from the Colonies not more than one-fifth of the wheat we 
import, or, knowing it, writes with intention to mislead. Even if 
under a preferential arrangement the Colonies trebled their supplies 
in a year or two, two-fifths of our wheat imports would go to 
produce revenue, and Colonial competition would assuredly keep 
down prices. 

The fate of the Imperial federation movement hangs on the 
decision taken jrith regard to ««"*■ “ The conviction gaming 

ground among us,” says the Sydney correspondent of the Morning 
Poet, “ is that, until commercial ties are secured Imperial federation 
is not likely to advanoe muoh beyond the stage already attained.” 
Sir Michael Hicks B e ach's Budget presents the best opportunity 
which has existed smoe the Empire discovered itself. After the 
first sense, of disappointment with which the Colonies learned that 
they were to be subjected to the same treatment as the foreigner, 
it was realised that the Imperial Government at last had something 
to give tat something. Sir Wilfrid Laurier may shortly come to 
understand that Imperial defence and commercial relations are not 
to be divorced. No one in England would ever dream of asking 
the Colonies to participate in any hard-and-fast scheme inflicting 
on them the nuisance of a standing army, any more than any one 
in his senses wants protection la a shape which would make life 
appreciably harder for the poorest in the land. An Imperial Cus¬ 
toms Union would send to the Colonies so much new business as to 
make it to their immediate interest, by assisting In the upbuilding 
and maintenance of a really Imperial army and navy, to insure 
against the foreign enmity whioh startled Lord Rosebery. Why, 
again, should the Mother Country go on finding practically all the 
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money for Imperial defence purposes and at the same time give 
business to the foreigner with which he not only paya for his own 
army and navy but defeats the Briton even in hie own 'markets. 
* Trade dogmatism," as was said recently, “ makes us the allies of 
foreigners against our own people.” We need not share the lugu-' 
farious oanvwtums of Mr. W. 8. Lilly’s article in last month’s issue 
of this Review, nor regard Mr. Poulteney Bigelow as an inspired 
prophet when he proclaims that England’s sun is setting, to take 
a sufficiently serious view of the immediate prospect. Both pre¬ 
suppose first the inability of British statesmanship to rise to a great 
occasion; and second, the lack of British courage to abandon a faith 
that has degenerated into mere fetish warship and superstition. The 
Colonial Premiers separated after the oonferenoes in 1897 pledged 
to do what they could to advanoe the cause of inter-imperial trade. 
They should not separate after the oonferenoes following the Corona¬ 
tion without some definite sobeme having been decided on. Mr. 
Chamberliin will not, I believe, find the differences of, say, Sir Wilfriff 
Laurier and Mr. Seddon irreconcilable, for the very good reason that 
Canada has spoken with the same voice as New Zealand, and what 
the Colonies wish their statesmen will see done. If the spirit of 
Cecil Rhodes should be present at the deliberations of the men in 
whose hands largely rests the future of the Empire, there need be 
no misgiving as to the decision at which they will arrive. Lord 
Salisbury, in characteristic fashion, at the annual Primrose League 
gathering, deprecated any attempt to force the pace, at which we are 
progressing towards Imperial Federation. But excess of caution may 
he as harmful as excess of zeaL He onoe suggested that it was 
wise to leave the Colonise to make the first move; they have gone 
far to show that they are prepared seriously to discuss the practi- 
bility and the expediency of oloeer and more business-like relations 
with the Mother Country. As Mr. Berton said in a speech on the 
eve of leaving Australia, the Colonial Offioe conferences are to be no 
mere appendix to the Coronation festivities, and there will be sore 
disappointment throughout the Empire if some considerable step 
forward is not the aftermath of the Coronation. 


Edwabd Salmon. 



SOCIAL LIFE IN SPAIN. 


At first sight it seems somewhat remarkable that, although the 
history and topography of Spain have been recorded in many 
tongues, her social aspects should have reoeived but little attention. 
Yet the explanation is not far to seek. Nowadays the daily life of 
most European countries may be studied under conditions suited to 
the numerous requirements of modem man, but with Spain the ease 
is still very different. Though the wolf and the wild boar have 
been relegated to the mare desolate regions of the Peninsula, and to 
the snow-swgpt slopes of its Sierras, those not less hitter and more 
insidious enemies of man, the flea and its gregarious kindred, still 
thrive in the more populated parts. The culinary art is, moreover, 
trill in a state of infancy in all but the larger dries, while the 
accommodation offered in the country districts is notoriously poor, 
and the people can only be observed under the most uncomfortable 
conditions. The result is that little or no deviation is ever made 
from the recognised tourist tracks. Travellers fly from dty to city, 
casting from the windows of the train cursory and often depredarive 
glances at the squalid-looking hamlets and villages, separated by arid 
plains, parched by a relentless sky, and huddled, as if far protection, 
around their overgrown churches. Even in the larger towns, where 
the wants of inner and outer man are better provided tor, arohreo- 
logieal interest is wont to monopolise the attention of the tourist, 
while ignoranoe of the language is often a bar to social intercourse 
with the inhabitants. 

Hence the idea has grown that the interest of Spain is entirely 
oentred in Jier past: she is regarded in the light of a museum stocked 
with historical trophies, and, once her treasures inspected and cata¬ 
logued, she usually ceases to attract the traveller. Our Mends and 
relatives take a fortnight’s tour through the oountry, and all their 
spare time, when they are not being conducted round alhambras and 
churches, is occupied in working out train connections and inspecting 
hotel bills. The student of human nature, however, if be have not 
tod fastidious a palate, and if he be prepared to lose right far a while 
of the comforts of modem cmliaatian, may find an interesting field 
of observation in the character of the Spanish people, % character 
which has undergone but little change during the last three cen¬ 
turies. Life in Spain wears to-day an aspect very similar to that 
which it wore in the days of Francis Drake and the Spanish Armada. 
Political degeneration, administrative corruption, and lack of educa¬ 
tion have, indeed, fostered In the moss of the people lethargy and 
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indifference, bat the mein characteristics of the Spanish nation are 
the same to-day as they ware in the height of its glory, when 
Philip II. sent his mighty fleet on its disastrous errand. r 

Hie first impression usually formed by the foreigner on entering 
Spain is the great courtesy and affability of her inhabitants. Afte.- 
a little t$pvql and observation he discovers that the conrteonsnees of 
the Spaniard ia equally marked in every class. From the highest 
and proudest grandee down to the beggar in the street (and these 
two poles of society are both well represented) there is an entire 
absence of that vulgarity of manna so characteristic in England of 
the cockney and the nounau riche. In Spun, each dess observes the 
same code of courtesy towards strangers, and ibis without ever encroach¬ 
ing on the special attributes of any other class. Sightly or wrongly, 
poor and rich alike are too conscious that they are na{pral “ gentle¬ 
men ” ever to strain after appearances. The blatant self-assertion of 
the modem parvenu, who is always trying to live up to his capital or 
to his clothes, is entirely absent from Spanish society; there, dess dis¬ 
tinctions are material not moral in their nature and results. Say, for 
instance, to an importunate beggar that you have nothing on you, 
and he will answer sympathetically that such is exactly his own case 
(eto mitmo me tucede a mi). 

Courtesy of manner is universally allowed to be the birth gift of the 
Spanish people, but there are two aspects of Spanish life which, to a 
great extent, explain its preserv a tion. 

The first is that in Spain no one is ever in a lyirry. All classes 
and all professions have time to cultivate, unconsciously, what Lad 
Chesterfield called the " leniores virtutea." It is extraordinary how 
the manners, I do not say the morals, of men improve when they ere 
not running a race with time. There can be but little doubt that 
before the utilisation of steam and electricity our fellow-creatures 
were more a g re e able, if bee interesting, companions then they ere 
now. When a man is always tuning out his day and dovetailing 
together the duties which com p os e hie daily life, what he gains in 
post of usefulness he ia apt to low in point of sociability. In the 
atmosphere of co m pe titi on which surrounds him he is disposed to 
overlook the smaller amenities of life which lend their charm to our 
every-day i nte rco ur se with each other. Now, in Spain, there is a 
vast amount of talk, discussion, and gesticulation, but action it 
considered of quite secondary importance. The people, aa a whole, 
ham little* tense of time, and yon may ho as euro that the pair of 
hoot* yon have ordered will arrive a fortnight after the appointed day 
as that the dinner to which yon may have boon fortunate enough to 
ha invited will be serve d at least baif-an-hour late. 

Another explanation of this general courtesy of manner ia to he 
found in the feet that money-making is not a national ambition, ant 
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-does not obsess the national mind. This characteristic, though it has - 
helped to ruin the material prosperity of Spun and induced her to 
look onNwith indifferenoe while foreign capitalists and companies 
have absorbed her riches, unquestionably invests the Spaniards with 
’-a charm all the greater in that it becomes more Tare as civilisation 
advances carrying competition in her train. It is not that? Spaniards 
are so inhuman as to scorn the sight of money—far from it. If the 
-output of the Rio Tinto or Bilbao Mines could fall into their hands, 
without the necessity of any effort on their part, many indeed would 
he the uplifted palms. But money-making necessitates both physical 
effort and concentration of thought, and in neither < * these do the 
natives excel. The blue sky of Spun, her ardent son and limpid 
atmosphere, are admirably suited to a purely contemplative existence. 
If money can be obtained without trouble it is as welcome there as 
elsewhere; but the accumulation of wealth is seldom the sole object 
of a Spaniard's ambition, and is always subordinated to his other 
requirements. He, of course, values the purchasing power of money, 
since mouths must be fed and families maintained; and hence it is 
that flagrant instances of corruption in public life have been of 
frequent occurrence, while disinclination for work among all classes 
breeds a spirit of gambling which is one of the blemishes on the 
private life of the nation. A hotel proprietor who, through mere 
lack of energy and enterprise, will let his house get into such a 
condition as to ruin its financial prospects, will not hesitate to tempt 
fortune weekly in the public lotteries in the firm conviction that one 
day he will be able to retire comfortably on his winnings. The 
iniquity of these public lotteries consists not so mucb in tbe fact that 
they are a form of taxation inflicted on the poorest olasaes of the 
people—since every lottery puts many thousands of pesetas into the 
national exchequer—not in the foot that much money is individually 
lost through their agency. The real harm they do is that they 
propagate through the breadth and length of the land a dislike for 
honest labour. Among the poorer classes in Madrid there are few 
who do not gamble regularly in these lotteries, which not unfrequently 
give rise to most demoralising episodes. 

Hence it is not a matter for surprise that, if the native tradesman 
thinks he can get anything out of you by facile means, he should invari¬ 
ably try to do so. But it he sees you are aoeustomed to hie methods, 
he will relinquish the attempt with a courteous smile., It is not a 
matter of vital importance to him whether or not he gets the extra 
price asked for the article you wish to buy; he would, indeed, sooner 
have that prioe than not, hut will generally prefer to accept your 
terms than lose the ehance of a sale. A redaction of about 25 per 
cent, may usually be obtained on goods purchased by foreigners in 
Spanish shops, and if insisted upon for a sufficient length of time 

VO!.. I.XXI. n.s. 4 A 
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(remembering always that a Spaniard is never in a hurry), is usually 
granted in the end with a grace that astonishes the purchaser. 

The affable reception aooorded to a foreigner in Spain mould not, 
however, lead him to think he is more weloome than is actually the 
case. If he is paying a short and flying visit to the country, his 
first impression will probably he his last, and on his return home he 
will expatiate on the proverbial politeness of the Spanish people, 
painting a highly coloured picture of Spanish life as he has beheld it 
from the railway train, or the hotel window, and setting it off with 
florid descriptions of guitar playing and bull fights. In his praise of 
Spanish manners, he will not fail to dwell upon the reckless 
ge n erosity witb.which everything for which he ezpreesed admiration 
was placed at his disposal by urbane hotel keepers, munifioent fellow 
travellers, and chance acquaintances. He may, or nfay not, have 
remarked that these charitable offers were never meant to he accepted 
and would certainly have been withdrawn had acceptance followe^. 
In Spain, placing an article at a man’s “ disposal ” is hut a mode of 
speech, implying that the owner is gratified at the appreciation of 
his possession, and much regrets that as it happens to be bis, it 
cannot also be the stranger’s. 

In ^Northern Europe we generally aandate urbanity of manner 
with a good digestion and a kindly heart. It would be a mistake, 
however, to allow these traditions to tinge with too rosy a colour 
your first impression of the Spanish people, or to imagine them to be 
always overflowing with the milk of human kixftlness. A short 
sojourn amongst them will probably cause a somewhat rude awaken¬ 
ing from your dream, and you will discover that there is at bottom a 
rooted mistrust mid dislike of the foreigner. If you tarry suffi¬ 
ciently long in the country to assimilate his habits of thought and 
ways of life, yon may dispel this prejudice, and yon will then find 
that there is no more agreeable companion and no firmer’friend than 
the Spaniard. But he will not he persuaded to like you without 
considerable effort on your part, and until you have thrown off your 
foreign and have begun to look at things with his eyes. It 
must not he forgotten that Spaniards are quick and intelligent 
enough to understand the backwardness of their own social condi¬ 
tions as compand with those of their men advanced neighbours, qnd 
pride of raoe is still a prominent feature in their composition. 
Unfortunately strangers, and especially Anglo-Saxons, scarcely 
attempt to hide the foot that what interests them is the oountry, 
viewed either as an historical museum car as a source of profitable 
e nt erp ri se, and not the people who inhabit it. Spanish ways of life 
an too mediaeval to be practically appreciated by their more 
civilised neighbours, who like to regard them through a glass and for 
a moment, as something to be talked of afterwards to their untra- 

• 
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relied Mends, l>nt who make so secret of their own superiority of 
eduoatioi^and raoe. It is only natural, therefore, that the Spaniard 
should think .the wont of you until you hare proved yourself 
gimpaiko to him, and that he should endeavour to conceal his 
domestic life from foreign gaae and foreign criticism. Before you 
have entirely cleared your character the Spanish household*will be a 
closed hook to you, and your notions of Spanish interiors will he as 
vague on your return as they were on your outward journey. 

The social condition of /ill countries, past and present, have been 
moulded to a greater degree by the preeenoe or absenoe of woman’s 
influence than by any other agency, and it is impossible to appreciate 
tha social aspects of Spain without considering hew far Spanish 
women form and direct the current thoughts of the people. The 
Spanish wonfan is always a great puzzle to foreigners. Gautier 
and other French writers have drawn clever pictures of her, hut 
i?pagination is apt to run riot with psychology when exotic descrip¬ 
tions are penned fen the perusal of the outside world. Spanish 
writers of this century, such as Caballero, Valera, and Perea Galdos, 
have given us charming sketches of Spanish life, as accurate 
in detail as they are picturesque in character, but such works are, 
generally speaking, not read beyond tike Peninsula. The majority 
of foreigners allow their ideas of a Spanish woman to he derived from 
hooks whose authors are entirely unacquainted with the country, or 
from that still more fallacious source, the stage. The character of 
Carmen herself has gone far to create a type of woman whose exis¬ 
tence is, fortunately for m a nki n d , rare, but who is located by popular 
imagination in the romantic land of the Cid. Many intelligent 
persons ore firmly convinced that amid the scenes of Don Quixote’s 
exploits one con still meet with the independent, cigarette-smoking, 
flower-throwing, and masterful type of young lady characterised so 
admirably m Bizet’s opera. I doubt whether this type of woman 
ever existed in Spain—if she did she is certainly extinct at the 
present day. 

In northern Europe and in the United States of America, the. 
influence of woman is the predominating feature of the society in 
which she moves. It is she who undertakes the education of man. 
as .a social being, and prevents the stress of competition and the 
struggle for existence from robbing mankind of their gentler quali¬ 
ties. We Anglo-Saxons especially would he a very morose and 
unamiable race had we not the hand of woman to give to onr prosaic 
lives its lighter and softer touches. Man is the willing slave of 
woman’s caprice; fortunes are founded and lost in order that all the 
luxuries of civilisation may be hers. She is the great arbiter in all 
the unwritten code of manners, honour, and morality which make up 
the complicated machinery of modern society. 

4 a 2 
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However great be the divergence of individual opinion aa to 
woman’s proper place in society, there can be no doubt that her 
release from her former bondage hat had a most softening and 
humanising effect on the other sex. A. comparison of the habits pre¬ 
vailing in the higher circles of English society during the early years 
of the nineteenth century with those of the present day will suffice 
to convince us of this. In the days of George IV., for instance, it 
was considered gentlemanly to show one’s appreciation of a good 
dinner by subsiding at tbe close of it beneath the table. Such customs 
do not obtain nowadays. Royal mi st ress es , recognised as such, are 
almost extinct among tbe crowned beads of Europe, and if a descen¬ 
dant of kings wishes to follow tbe practices of Louis XV. of France, 
or Charles II. of England, be must do so as a private individual. 
The growth of woman's independence has deprived .immorality of 
much of its coarseness and blatancy; it may be as prevalent as in 
days gone by, but it is not so obtrusive, and its atmosphere can be 
avoided by those to whom it is distasteful. 

In Spain the position of woman has undergone no such change. 
As a factor in social life she stands entirely in the background; man 
has the predominant influence and the position of woman is an 
entirely subordinate one. To the foreigner the first sign of this is 
visible in the absence of that easy and homely spirit of hospitality 
prevalent in other countries, and which owes so much of its character 
to female influence. In England, friendship between man and man 
is cemented and often formed on introduction to the family. To an 
Englishman it seems perfectly natural to introduce his friends to 
his home circle, and, indeed, it is difficult to oonoeive of two Anglo- 
Saxons meeting day after day on the most friendly and intimate 
terms, but entirely ignorant of each other’s domestic life. 

In Spun, ideas of the family have a very different complexion, 
and you must never expect that intimacy with a Spaniard will gun 
few you an introduction to his home, or an insight into his private 
life. In this matter the idea* of the Spaniard retain a flavour of 
orientalism which the p rog ro ss of time and the general advance of 
civilisation around him have been unable to dissipate. lie possesses 
what we should call most limited views as to the sphere in which 
woman diould move. He thinks that a good wife should have no 
interests which may distract her from the duties of her household, 
and hence these duties—the chief among them being the cars and 
bringing up of children—form the ohief occupation of the Spanish 
lady. I have heard well-to-do and characteristic Spaniards affirm 
that they would rather their wives should be unable to read or write 
than have them develop into “ bine stockings,” and the idea is gener¬ 
ally prevalent throughout Spun that the education of woman, so far 
as the cultivation of the mind is concerned, is quite an unnecessary 
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and often a dangerous proceeding, withdrawing her attention from 
occupations which are regarded as the raison d'itt-e of her existence, 
and exporing her to temptations of thought from which it is better 
•he should be free. 

Hence any unusual development of intellect in a wom%n jp held by 
public opinion to be unfeminine, and the proportion of intellectual 
women in Spain is remarkably small. The majority of Spanish 
girls are quite uncultivated, in our modern sense of the word, except 
as regards hand emhroideiy, music, and dancing, for which the race 
has considerable aptitude. Half-a-oentury ago, the orthography of a 
large percentage of well-ham Spanish ladies wouldnot have come up to 
th» standard of one of onr elementary Board Schools.* The education 
of Spanish wgmen has indeed improved during the last thirty years 
owing chiefly to greater facilities for travel and a certain filtering 
through of foreign habits of life. But this has only token place within 
tin recognised lines of communication over the country. * 

Since the privacy of home life in Spain is protected to such a 
degree, the women, as compared with their northern neighbours, have 
what the latter would call an uncommonly dull time. One result of 
the primitive conditions of their life is shown in the premature ageing 
of the Spanish woman. She has hut a short spring-time, if indeed 
she can be said to have any at all. Usually seut at an early age to 
a convent, if she belong to the better class of society, or confined 
strictly to her hopse if riie he of a lower social sphere, she never 
knows what it is to taste the sweets of liberty. In England or 
America, girls look forward to their “ coming-out ” as to a red-letter 
day in their existence, when the shackles of home supervision will be 
to a great extent thrown off and liberty of action gained. In the 
higher ranks of Spanish society there is no especial ceremony 
associated utfth the “ coming-out" of girls. 'When they are sufficiently 
tall and developed to wear long skirts and tio their hair up (this is 
usually the case at about fifteen), they arc allowed to accompany their 
mammas on occasional visits to friends, to frequent the opera, and 
above all to attach to their persons a male attendant in the form of 
a norio. But the attentions of the norio and his continual 
presence do not at all signify that the former conditions of the young 
lady’s life are changed. The capture of a sweetheart, so far from 
opening the doors of liberty, does but close all possible means of egress. 
The norio is never allowed to remain alone with the object of his 
affections, and the incessant presence of the mamma, or often of some 
paid attendant, forma a novel mitmge u troh, which may he 
witnessed every day in the streets of Madrid. 

Tyrant as this mamma may appear to he, the norio is usually 
more so. As long as he retains his title, he enjoys a complete 
monopoly of the young lady’s society. At an early hour of the 
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morning he appears beneath her -window, and. engages her in con¬ 
versation until lunch time; he returns in the afternoon, and joins 
the family in their post-prandial walk, accompanying .them on any 
visits they may wish to make. In the evening, if it is to be spent 
at the house of some friends, the norio also puts in an appear¬ 
ance and heats himself in a corner with his young lady until it is 
time to go. If anybody else attempts to interrupt this protracted 
We-d-irtc, infuriated glances are at onoe oast at the intruder, and 
oomplete explanations afterwards demanded of the lady. When, 
however, an admirer, or pretendiente as he is called in this em¬ 
bryonic stage, develops into a novio he in no way makes an 
“ engagement ” to marry. He may deprive his norio of lus 
amorous attentions any fine day he pleases, and nobody will think 
any the worse of him if he attaches himself to some ofher debutante 
and leaves his old love pining in a corner. “ Engagements ” are 
only formally made in Spain when the head of one family tenders,a 
solemn proposition to the head of the other, and this is generally not 
done until the last moment. Muialit mutandie, a similar system is 
adopted in all sections of Spanish society, the advantages of such 
methods of love-making being obviously on the side of the 
men. 

Physical training plays as small a part in the education of Spanish 
women as does intellectual culture. In this, too, there is a wide dis¬ 
tance separating the Anglo-Saxon woman from her southern neigh¬ 
bour. One of the most noticeable characteristics of'the former is the 
love of exercise which she has recently acquired, and in which die can 
now with impunity indulge. In Spain, on the other hand, not only 
do women take little or no exercise, but they have a strong aversion 
to taking it. Spanish girls am never, in their childhood, taught to 
appreciate open-air life, and they have no opportunity of acquiring 
the taste later on. An endeavour was made a short time ago to 
introduce bicycling into Madrid a* a feminine amusement, but the 
attempt was a failure, owing to the obstructive attitude of both 
sexes. The new idea was only taken up by a few votaries of foreign 
fashion. 

The absence of the finer and subtler qualities of feminine influence 
tends to infuse, in ell cla s s e s of Spanish society, * spirit of ooarae- 
neas and a nimal i s m into the general conception of womanhood, which 
suggests to the visitor an affinity between Spain and certain Oriental 
countries. The truth is but little recognised that woman can only 
oommand the respect of man refine animal in him by fiting 
into play something mom than what am called physical attractions. 
Spanish women are taught to believe that it is through sex, and sex 
in its most natural sad unpolished state, that man oan be attracted 
and won; men, in return, look for this attraction as the best and 
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soundest quality a woman eon possess. Thus it is that in Spain 
there is, in reality, an absence of the romantic element in life so 
often associated with this little known country. Bamanoe cannot 
a exist without* ohivalry, nor can chivalry be inspired where men are 
the sole arbiters of morality. It is the semi-oriental condition in 
which women axe kept in Spain, and the difficulties 1 swxounding 
their every movement, which, to the eye of the foreigner, gives an 
apparently romantic colouring to the landscape. The right of a 
swarthy Spaniard, clothed in a “ capo,” s tanding beneath the window 
of his lady-love in one of the tortuous streets of Seville, murmuring 
words of adoration in a strange dialect to the tune of a guitar hard 
by, is at onoe pleasing and picturesque. But therq is a reverse ride 
to the picture of a somewhat coarser kind. A pretty woman cannot 
traverse undtoompanied the streets of the Spanish capital without 
exposing herself to personal remarks of a familiar and even 
an intimate nature. To express openly to her his impression of 
her personal appearance is looked an by the Spaniard as the 
natural privilege of his sex. Spanish ladies ore so accustomed 
to this that it does not apparently cause them the annoyance which 
is naturally felt by foreigners. Even the presence of a buxom 
momma will not prevent her daughters from being openly praised 
by passers by. This amusement is indulged in, more or leas, by all 
classes of the male population, who, having no definite occupation in 
life, spend the greater part of their time loafing in the open air. Need¬ 
less to say the crudeness of the remarks varies according to the class 
to which the speaker belongs. An especially popular saying, if the 
mother be at hand and she, too, be of comely form, is, “ Bendita sea 
tu mad re ” (God bless your mamma). “ Quien fuera duque ” (Oh 
that I were a duke) is another of the better and more picturesque 
kinds of exclamation heard in the streets; while “ y luego dicen 
que los bchibres se pierden ” (and then they talk of us men going to 
the devil) is often uttered in the form of a soliloquy to the aooom- 
paniment of a deep and pathetic sigh. It is unpiesLsant for a woman 
of refinement to suddenly find henelf accosted in broad daylight, and 
in one of the chief thoroughfares of a town, by a perfect stranger, 
and still more disagreeable if she discovers that, in spite of all 
remonstrances on her part, he persists in his attentions. Her 
astonishment will be trebled when, on addressing herself to a civil 
guard (the Spanish policeman), as she may very likely do, she 
discovers that this individual opens his eyes at the extraordinary 
character of her oomplaint, and, with a wink at the intruder, who is 
probably still only a few yards off, expresses his regret that he is 
unable to help her out of her difficulty. I knew an American lady 
of a practical turn of mind, who, having exhausted every other 
method of getting rid of theBe “ mosquitos,” as she termed them. 
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made open use of her umbrella, which ultimately had the desired 
effect. 

While beauty in woman usually calls forth this frank and out¬ 
spoken appreciation of the multitude, ugliness or eccentricity in 
dress or feature [is greeted with equal candour. A foreigner, 
male or female, visiting the country, should take especial care to 
conform aa far as possible to the dress of the inhabitants, if he or she 
wishes to pass unnoticed and to preserve an unruffled temper. I 
well remember a young Englishman being hooted out of a bull ring 
because he was foolish enough to beard criticism in a pair of knicker¬ 
bockers and a Norfolk jacket. Women cannot take too much care 
to leave behind all articles of clothing which in any way suggest the- 
taking of exercise or the discarding of the inconveniences of sex. 
Faces, unfortunately, cannot he changed, hut I most strchgly recom¬ 
mend all ladies with marked facial peculiarities to stay at home, 
unless they have excellent tempers and a keen sense of humour. V 
recollect a stout American lady, member I think of some woman's 
touring dub, who came on & visit to Spain whilst I was there, and 
who, being of a businesslike character, affected short hair and skirts. 
A brief stay among the natives had aroused all the dormant pug¬ 
nacity of her race. It had gradually dawned upon her that man in 
general, and Spanish men in particular, were her natural enemies. 
Not that die did not receive every possible attention; this is never 
denied to the fair sex in Spain; but her appearance produced such 
merriment among the easily amused townsfolk that, declining any 
longer to serve as a laughing stock, she left the country with her 
temper greatly impaired. 

This freedom of criticism can only be reconciled with the national 
courtesy by the fact that the Spaniard puts no malice whatever into 
liis words, and bean none in his thoughts. His mind is essentially 
childlike, he is wilful and outspoken, but entirely free from'any wish 
to harm. His sense of humour is so abundant that it forces itself 
into expression. No crowd is rosily better natured than the Spanish 
crowd, and so country possesses in its lower coder more affable and 
persuasive blackguards The same street loafer who, a moment ago, 
was openly expressing his regret to a passing beauty that he had not 
three millions to offer her, will, if you ask him to direct you to a 
street, spare no trouble to accompany you thither or to put you in tLo 
way of finding it. 

Promoters of woman’s rights will naturally infer that this denial to- 
the fair sex of the outward respect accorded to her in most European 
countries, and her subordination in all things to the will of man, must 
produce in domestic life a state of anarchy and discontent, a com¬ 
bination of the phenomena observable in the household of a drunken 
* costermonger with those of an Eastern harem. They would be- 
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doubtless prepared to bear gruesome accounts of brutality on 
the part > of Spanish husbands, and servile subjection on the part of 
Spanish wives, and in these expectations they would be justified were 
•conditions of life in Spain similar to those prevailing elsewhere. 

In that country, simplicity of life offers easier solutions to what are 
called conjugal problems than are to be found in more advanced society. 
We must remember that Spanish women submit without a murmur to 
the mental and physical subjection in which they are held. I have 
never yet heard a Spanish woman, living and educated in Spain, 
suggest the smallest discontent at her mode of life. In fact, she 
regards the energetio and independent northern woman with a kind 
oh horror mixed with amusement, and anything which interrupts 
what she considers to be a woman's natural mode of living she holds 
to be harmful and derogatory. This lack, on the part of both 
husbands and wives, of any aspirations beyond those arising from 
the simple performance of domestic duties, may at first sight appear 
uninteresting, but given the characteristics of this southern race, it 
is, in practice, remarkably sound. One of the most essential condi¬ 
tions of conjugal happiness is that the views of the contracting 
parties as to their respective spheres of action should be in perfedt 
harmony. If each accords to the other liberty of thought and action, 
well and good. But if the mental horizon of one is beyond the 
range of vision of the other, there is always danger of Motion. In 
Spain, there is never any question of what a woman can or cannot 
do, or think. She is, so to say, a domestic slave, but she is a per¬ 
fectly contented one, and no more devoted wives and mothers are to 
be found than in that country. The men are quick enough to 
recognise the superior qualities of their women, and nothing will 
persuade them that greater intellectual and physical freedom would 
not have a^deteriorating effect upon them. There is, I think, some 
ground for this apprehension, (hie must not forget the great differ¬ 
ence which exists between the southern and the northern nature. 
The southern woman is an eminently sentient being, passionate and 
impulsive. She has none of the qualities of calm calculation and 
self control which so characterise her northern sister, and to which 
the latter owes to so great an extent her present independent position 
in. society. Unless then the assimilation of advanced ideas as to 
woman’s rights of independence were undertaken very gradually in 
Spain, there would be great risk of falling into those very dangers 
which the modern woman boasts of being able to avoid. Moreover, 
the dianfi of Spanish women lies greatly in the entire absence of any 
attempt on their part to encroach on the attributes of the other sex. 
In no country are women more feminine in their instincts or better 
fitted for the simple duties of domestic life; in none are wives mare 
generally faithful to their husbands. Love matches are the rule not 
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the exception in Spain, and although his views on the funotiont of 
woman are not lofty according to modem standards, the Spaniard 
is exceedingly proud and jealous of the honour of his house. How¬ 
ever loose his own oode of morality may be, he always endeavours to m 
prevent corruption from crossing his threshold, and to bring up his 
family on feood and religious principles. It is perhaps only natural, 
after what has been said, that the standard of conjugal fidelity im¬ 
posed on the women should not he applied to the men, and that the 
spectacle of model wives living uncomplainingly with unfaithful 
husbands should be by no means uncommon. It is this broad 
difference, both in the theory and practice of morality, as applied 
to the sexes, that constitutes one of the most distinctive features 
of Spanish life. 

In this connection two points ore worthy of note. ‘The first is 
the closeness and strength of the family tie throughout the Peninsula. 
No other country in Europe can offer such a striking example of 
the solidarity of relationship, and in none other is the love of 
hearth and home so marked. The devotion in all classes between 
father and son, husband and wife, brother and sister, are among 
the finest traits of the popular character, and recall a time when, 
prior to the disintegrating process of civilisation, blood was, in 
the best sense of the word, thicker that) water. This again is hut 
another proof of the survival in Spain of an older order of things. 
In that country the development of the individual as an irresponsible 
agent has taken place to a very small extent. The expansion of the 
sphere of individual thought and action is one of the chief phenomena 
of the more advanced nations of to-day. In these, civilisation, with 
all the advantages it has conferred upon 'mankind by refining every 
day habits of life, developing the intellect, and ameliorating physical 
conditions, has had a loosening effect on the simple ties which bind 
together the members of a common stock. Its rapid strides during 
the last century have coincided with an increase of population duo to 
the opening out of fresh fields of enterprise and new conditions of 
life. The struggle for existence becomes severer every day and with 
it competition grows apace. Every man has to depend more and 
more on his own exertions, and the bond of family relationship is 
weakened through the growth of other interests created by a compli¬ 
cated social machinery. 

In Spain, the spirit of competition and enterprise still lies dormant, 
and the individual does not yet fully assert himself. The disintegra¬ 
tion of the family has not taken place to any luge extent, and it is 
blood r elation ship which still lends the most distinctive colouring to 
s oci a l life. This close union between the different members of 
Spanish familie s is the surest safeguard against the spread of 
immorality; it fosters solid identity of interest and invests the idea 

• 
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of motherhood 'with a character especially sacred. In Spain, a 
woman with child experiences no feeling of shame at being seen in 
each a condition in public, an instructive contrast to the sentiments 
, prevailing an the subject among other more advanoed nations. 

The second condition of Spanish life which tends to raise the moral 
standard of the women above that reached by the meh iB erne which 
can only be lightly touched upon here: I refer to the national religion. 

Spain is essentially religious in the sense that there is a universal 
belief in providential agency, and though the observances of Homan 
Catholicism are disregarded by a oertain proportion of the popula¬ 
tion, there are few or none who would voluntarily confess to atheism. 
There are no freethinkers in Spain, nor are there the multitude 
of religious sects that exist in other countries, and whose bickerings 
end jealousfes are so apt to obscure the simple Christian belief which 
unites them all at bottom. The absence of rival propaganda in 
$ie country tends to preserve a spirit of childlike simplicity in the 
exercise of its Faith, which is one of the surest signs of religious 
conviction. 

Nowhere can the dire effects of power misplaced in the hands' of 
a corrupt and self-seeking priesthood he better studied than in the 
history of Spain during the last three hundred years. But lately a 
process of purification has,been taking place. The power of the 
priests, as a factor in the public life of the nation, has been greatly 
curtailed, and this has had the beneficial effect of purging that class 
of crafty and aAbitious characters. Their endeavour now is to retain 
and extend their influence on the private life of the people, and in 
this effort they ore perhaps more successful in Spain than in any other 
country of Europe. The Spanish priesthood, in the exercise of its 
influence, presents all the qualities, good and had, that are inherent 
in the human race. It would he absurd to suppose that every man 
becomes a saint by taking holy orders, and, unfortunately, the back¬ 
ward social conditions under whioh the Spanish olergy labour do not 
tend to create amongst them a high standard of living. Strong and 
lofty characters are thus developed side by ride with weak and 
worthless ones. 

Taken as a whole, the Spanish priesthood of to-day is fsirly repre¬ 
sentative of the needy, honest, and harder working element iff the 
population. Its defect* ore its excessive number and its extreme 
ignorance. It has been found wholly impossible to distribute the 
thousands of poor priests in suoh a manner as to secure a healthy amount 
of occupation far them all, while it is only by hard phyrioal labour 
and abstemious habits of life that the conditions of life required of 
the Homan Catholic priesthood can, as a rule, he safely satisfied. The 
result of this excessive proportion of the elerioel to the lay element is 
a conglomeration of clergy in the larger oentree of population where 
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habits of laziness and intemperance are easily acquired, and the priest¬ 
hood is often discredited. The country priests are generally honest, 
simple-minded folk, drawn from the lower classes of society. Placed 
at an early age in charge of the spiritual welfare of a section of 
their fellow-countrymen, whose education is rudimentary and whose 
aspirations are nil, it is hut natural that they should reflect the every¬ 
day ideas of the people among whom they live, and. should seek to 
strengthen their position by gaining ascendency over the weaker and 
more pliable element of society, and by showing indulgence where 
indulgence breeds goodwill. So far as I have heen able to judge, the 
authority they exercise is seldom knowingly misused; it is more 
correct to say that ignorance prevents them from exerting it in a 
wholly beneficial manner. n 

It is over the female mind in Spain that the most powerful 
influences of Roman Catholicism are exerted. In that country, the 
women are for better Catholics than the men, in the sense of following 
the spirit as well as the letter of their faith. Religious practices 
are held to be far more important for a woman than for a man, and 
devotional exercises form a considerable ingredient in female educa¬ 
tion. Hence the clergy find they can best tighten and retain their 
influence over the female mind by strict exaction of obedience to the 
forms and precepts of religion, but are ton disposed to keep in touch 
with the male element by tacit acquiescence in, or at least disregard 
of, its vices. 

The Confessional has been, and always will be, the great depositorr 
of power of the Roman Catholic clergy, and one of the chief causes 
that have helped to preserve a high standard of morality among the 
women of Spain has been the extensive exercise by the Spanish 
priesthood of this means of influence and moral castigation, llut 
while the best results of the Confessional are to he found among the 
female portion of the population, its power is often abused when 
male offences have to he dealt with. Confession always appeals more 
strongly to the imagination of woman than to that of man, and, in 
the case of the latter, the unburdening of sn» is generally a more 
irksome task. Hence it is not a matter of surprise that the officiat¬ 
ing priest should often endeavour to lighten the ordeal and render it 
less distasteful by showing a certain leniency to the male penitent 1 . 
Thus a different code of morality comes into play and is circulated 
throughout the country. 

The qualities and defects of the Spanish nature are those of 
children. like children, they have little power of discrimination. 
Fashionable life in the capital demonstrates clearly that in assuming 
new habits and ideas they have little capacity for separating the 
wheat from the chaff. In that section of society women are, to a 
great extent, freed from the shackles of domestic life, and the result 
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is an easier oode of morality than that observed by the lower nlnnsnn 
Tet, even here, society has retained many of the finer qualities of 
the rase, and the worst characters that have figured daring this 
oentury in the high circles of Madrid society have, as a rule, possessed 
* certain redeeming features, such as open-handedness and warmth of 
heart and feeling, which, in popular estimation, have.dqpe much to 
atone for their defects. The bad example set in fashionable circles 
has not as yet contaminated the life outside them. A partial 
explanation for this is to be found in the fact that Madrid is 
the only seat of faahiotf, and that slender means of communication 
cuts off the majority of the dwellers in the provinces from the 
corroding influenoes which abound in every capital. 

As time rolls on, the conditions of life in Spain are hound to 
become more and more assimilated to those prevailing among northern 
nations. In the course of the next few decades large districts of 
country, hitherto untouched by the advance of civilisation, will 
"probably be opened out to modernising influences. One of the 
social dangers which Spain has to apprehend is lest these new 
influences should be brought to bear on the life of the people before 
they are prepared to reoeive them, and lest an exotic civilisation, ill- 
digested and degenerating into corruption, should filter through and 
poison the lower strata of society. A nation, like an individual, must 
have toiled for luxuries in dtder to be able to benefit by them. Itisthe 
elementary conditions of private life in Spain that have proved its 
greatest safeguard through yean of intellectual lethargy, and have 
contributed to the preservation of the best features of the raoe—the 
simplicity of its character, the firmness of its family tie, and, last but 
not least, the honour of its women. 


D. 



THE TEACHING OP STYLE IN ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH SCHOOLS. 

L— Introductory. 

* It is notorious,” says a writer in a recent Blue Book on English 
Education , 1 “ how inarticulate our boyB'are, how weak in the 
art of expressing themselves on paper.” This is from the head 
master of a school; and the complaint appears repeatedly in the 
important and striking collection of essays on Preparatory Schools dr 
which the Blue Book is composed.* “ The standard of Latin, Greek, 
French, and Mathematics is so high in Scholarship Examinations,” 
writes another master, “ that English is knocked on the head. "We 
have no time for it. The publio schools require none—practically.” r 
It is perhaps not quite as true as in the time of Locke, to whose 
influence in the matter I shall have to refer presently, that if a man 
learn to write his own tongue with exceptional purity and ease “ it is 
owing to anything rather than his education or any care of his 
teacher ”; 4 the fact remains that the teaching of the art of writing in 
the vast majority of English schools is Cither casual or unconscious, 
and that the results of our system are lamentable. 

The boys who enter our public schools inarticulate, often leave 
them inarticulate. “ My son,” said a banker to a friend of mine 

lately, “has been at-” (naming one of the first public schools in 

England), “and he can only write letters of which the youngest 
clerk in my offioe would be ashamed.” It cannot be said that the 
standard of junior clerks in the matter of correspondence is very 
high. A Manchester merchant of standing, Mr. Noah -Kolp, de¬ 
clared not long since 3 that hardly a boy who came into a business 
office could express himself properly. It took him three or four years 
to leant to write a business letter unassisted. 

From the technical aide we hear the same story; and indeed the 
substitution of “ scientific ” (I use the word with reserve) for literary 
subjects in the curriculum of higher-grade, technical, and secondary 
schools has made the deficiency in the teac hin g of English mote 

(1) XfrU on Eiucntimal SuiJoeU, edited by Hr. M. E. Sadler, voL vi. 
“ Preparatory Schools for Boys, 1900," article by Mr. G. Oidley Hobinaou on tho 
Preparatory School Curriculum, p. 71. 

(2) See especially reference* by Hr. H. E. Sadler, p. 00, nod by Mr. Frampton 
Bullard, pp. 61, 62 and 60 . 

(3) Zoc. cU. t p. 62. 

(4) Thought* Concerning Education, section 169. 

k (5) At a meeting of the Maueheater branch of the Teacher*’ Guild in November, 1900. 
after the reading of the aubatanoc of this article by the preaent writer. 
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glazing. Writing on " Electro-technics,” bo long ago aa 1892, 
Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., of the Central Technical College, joined 
with Piofes^or Nichols, of Cornell, in deploring “the rarity of 
s finding a student of electro-technics who could write a decent report. 
The experimental methods employed might have been good, the 
mathematical analysis suitable, and the calculations eflcaft; but the 
description of the apparatus and of the results obtained would be 
scattered pell-mell over the paper.” 1 

When one asks why English boys are not taught to write their own 
language, one is met, as a rule, by the answer that the art of writing 
oannot, and that it need not, be taught systematically—the prose 
jjriter is born, not made. And if the matter be^ pressed we shall 
probably reach the theoretical conviction on the one hand that the 
whole “ secAt of style ” lies in subtle characteristics unattainable by 
the vulgar ; and the practical conviction, on the other, that any average 
hoy, by stray hints here and there in the course of translation, by an 
occasional essay (on a subject above his head) 1 and by the study of 
Shakespeare, will he able to express anything that he may have to say 
in passable English prose. That the practical conviction is unfounded 
we have seen. The theoretical conviction is, one may assert with 
some confidence, as unsubstantial. To the English teacher of two 
oenturies ago the art of wiring (considered apart from grammar) 
merely meant the elegances of writing. Since that rime the fashion 
in tropes has changed, and criticism has become subtler in the exami¬ 
nation of detail,'in the distinction of individual traits. But it is still 
ou detail that our attention is fixed; and as a nation we ignore what 
Button regards as the very “ basis of style,” 1 what Mr. Pater oalls 
“ mind in style,” 4 the ordering of our factB and ideas on some well 
thought out plan to some determinate end. When we ask if tins, the 
fundamental element of the art of writing, can he taught, we have only 
to turn to'Fronce for our answer. 

The positive merits of average French prose need little witness at 
the present day. “ No prose,” says Schopenhauer, “ is read so easily 
and with such pleasure as French. . . . The Frenchman arranges Ms 
thoughts in the most logical, and in general in the meet natural, order, 
and places them before the consideration of his reader so that he may be 
a))le to give Ms undivided attention to eaoh in turn. Hie German, on 
the contrary, weaves them together into a period in wMch they cross 
and cross and cross again, because he wants to say half-a-dozen things 
at a time, instead of bringing them forward one after another; so that 

(1) Presidential Address by Prof. ¥. E. Ayrton, E.R.S., to the Institution of 
Electrical Engiheers, Jour*, but. Eltet. Any., vol. xxi., p. 34. 

(2) “Patriotism,” “The Advantages of Constitutional Monarchy,” “Charity,” 
“ Woman’s Suffrage.” I take these from an examination paper of last year. 

(3) bucoun tur h s tylt, 1763. 

(4) Jppreciatiotu, Ettay on Stylr, p. 18, 
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Instead of attracting and holding his reader’s attention as he should be 
doing, he requires him to be thinking of three or four things at once.”* 
Between German and French, English occupies an intermediate 
position. It is largely, though not solely, to Matthew Arnold that 
we owe our recognition of the fact “ Tardily, perhaps, yet definitely,”’ 1 
Mr. Symrnds wrote some years ago, “ we English people have come 
to acknowledge our own inferiority in the art of prose, and the necessity 
we are under of learning the rules of that art from French masters.” 9 

Not in literature alone, but in every branch of prose, in history and 
politics, in religion and philosophy, in mathematics, and in the natural 
sciences with their various practical applications, we find the French 
writers pre-eminently clear and attractive. 

Admitting all this, it does not follow, it will be said, that this 
quality of clearness of structure is due to French litemry training. 
"What of national aptitude f National aptitudes, in this as in other 
things, are singularly difficult to dissociate from training and tradition. 
But we hare here, at any rate, an aptitude not to be found in the 
greatest writers of French prose in the sixteenth century, Babelais 
and Montaigne; an aptitude that comes rapidly into the most 
brilliant evidence pari pasta with the development of a special kind of 
literary training in the seventeenth century ; and one that has been 
carefully fostered, and is still kept alive by that very same kind of 
training in the French schools of the pfesent day. Of this literary 
training I propose in the next section to give practical details with 
a practical end in view; its method and significance cannot be 
understood fully without glancing first at its history; and they will 
be brought into greater relief if we compare by the way the 
English history of our subject with the French. 

In the Middle Ages throughout Western Europe the art of writing 
and speaking in Latin, associated together under the name of rhetoric, 
were included in the tritium or first part of the scholastic course. By 
the sixteenth century this teaching had lapsed into unimportance. But 
the Renascence brought with it everywhere a renewed admiration for 
the models and methods of Greece and Rome and a new enthusiasm 
for the mother tongues not easy to reconcile. "While the national 
literatures were bursting into fresh life in the outer world, the literary 
theories of Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian and the literary exorcises 
of their Greek pedagogic successors were being revived and practised 
with diligent ardour in the schools. 

By the Cambridge statutes of 1549, the lecture on Terence was 
replaced by one on rhetoric, and the tritium was completely reoast. 5 

(1) Veber 8ehrifttteller ex und 8til, in Parerga und Paralipomena, section 295. 

(2) J. A. fly months Eeeays Speculative and Sugg celite, 1800, i. 309; nee alno i. 310. 

<3) By the*? statute-* the Professor was to use the work* of Ariatotle, Cicero, Quin¬ 
tilian, and Hermogeues. The Unitertity of Cambridge from . . . 1533 to the Accretion 
of Chariot J. t by J. Bat» Mulliug’cr, p. 111. 
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Under Elizabeth, the place previously occupied by Mathematics was 
“ engrossed by rhetoric, and . . . although the lecturer was enjoined 
to delive# his discourses in the vernacular, the treatment of the subject 
was purely traditional,” 1 fhatis, dealt purely with the dasmcs. Two of 
the ohief English educational reformers, Muloaster 9 and Brinsley,’ it is 
true, advooated the cultivation of the mother tongue at feafb on equal 
terms with Latin. But the teaching of rhetoric, out of touch with the 
great Elizabethan movement of literature (a movement, it is to he 
remembered, chiefly poetic), and animated by no fresh impulse from 
within, was doomed to failure. How empty it had become by the end 
of the seventeenth century we know from the scorn that Locke pours 
ou it in his Essay, published in 1690, and in his Thought* Concerning 
Education, published in 1693. 

In the Eh*ag he denounces it as an art that serves only to “ in¬ 
sinuate wrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby mislead the judg¬ 
ment ” (an inheritance from its origin in the Greek Law Courts, hard 
indeed to get rid of), although he admits that it includes “ order and 
clearness.” 4 In the Thoughts, changing his mood, it is on the utter 
futility of the teaching as a means of education that he dwells, and 
on the poverty-stricken use of the English tongue by English people. 

He points to the example of neighbours who have “ not thought it 
beneath the publick care to promote and reward the improvement of 
their own language,” and among whom there is “ a great ambition 
and emulation of writing correctly.” He attributes the spread of 
French, which, ‘but a few reigns before, was “ one of the worst 
languages, possibly, in this part of the world,” to the new movement 
in France, and finally he points out, as Rollin was to do later to more 
purpose, that the supposed imitation of classical methods was no real 
imitation at all, for the Romans daily exercised themselves in their 
mother tongue, while the Greeks were “ yet more nice ” in the use of 
theirs. His suggestions for reform were admirable, but his advert o 
critioisms alone seem to have been effective. In 1712, Steele tells us, 
the Universities had grown “ dumb in the study of eloquenoe.” 5 
Publ’o discussions and dissertations no doubt continued for a time to 

(1) Soe Mullinger, for. nt., pp. 401-403. By thp Oxford Statute* of 1636 “the 
lecturer in rhetoric is . . . twice every week, that is to say, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
and also at eight o'clock in the morning, publicly to explain the rhetoric of Aristotle, 
Cihero, Quintilian, Hermogencs, and to raise such comparisons among them, as out of 
them to reduce the precepts of the urt. to a single body.” Oxford University Statutes, 
translated by G. R. M. Ward, 1345, i,, 20. 

(2) See R. H. Quick’s Educational Reformers, p. 534. 

'3) Brindey in his Ludus Literarius ; or. The Grammar Schols (1st edition, 1612) makes 
quaint suggestions for the teaching of English on the model of Latin. 

({) Essay on the Human Understanding, Bk. III., Chap, x., Section 34. 

(5) Spsetator, September 15, 1712, a reference for which I am indebted to 8ir R. Jebb, 
whose important article on “ Rhetoric” in the Encydopmdim Britanniea should be con¬ 
sulted for the history of the subject. From the context. Steele obviously refers to spoken * 
eloquence rather than written, but the study of the two went hand in hand. 

VOL. LXXI. H.B. 
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afford opportunity lor exercise in Latin composition, but the 
traditional teaching of rhetoric became extinct, And Latin composition 
has actually oome to mean translation from English into Latin. 
Nothing oould more effectually mark the decay and heath of the 
traditional teaching of rhetoric in England. 

In France,<by the end of the seventeenth oentury, the state of affairs 
was very different, different in the schools, different among men of 
letters. Whereas in England the masters taught “ as if the names 
of the figures that embellished the discourses of those who understood 
the art of speaking were the very art and skill of speaking well,” 1 2 * the 
French had. from the first oome to lay stress on the larger and more 
essential of the three constituents of style differentiated in the classical 
treatises: on invention, the discovery (and ohoioe) of materials, and on 
disposition, the orderly arrangement of those materials, rather than on 
elocution, the choioe of words’ The credit is not to be attributed 
to France alone. The Ratio et Instilutio studiorum , s issued by the 
Jesuits in '1699, under the generalship of Aequaviva, infused neW 
life into the teaching of rhetoric by the variety of the literary 
exercises and the thoroughness of literary criticism which it pre¬ 
scribed for the curriculum of the schools. 4 The teaching was, it is 
true, entirely in Latin and dealt only with Latin and Greek; the 
Jesuits abhorred the use of the mother tongue. But it was mainly 
their pupils, Descartes and Bossuet, 5 6 Corneille and Molicre, and later 
Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, who brought into French the 
“lurid order” and perfection of form learnt from a study and 
practice of Greek and Latin inspired by the Ratio Studiorum. The 
Jesuit methods of teaching were transported into French by the rival 
congregations of the Oratory, which produoed Malebrancbe and 
Massillon, and the famous but short lived Port Royal (1643-1660), 
associated with the names of Pascal and Arnauld, and of whom 
Racine was the greatest pupil. The University, like the Jesuits, 

(1) Locke, Thoughts* Section 189. 

(2) 41 Qu’on ne due pan," sayn Pascal in a famous pa wage, “ que je n’ai ricn dit de 
nonveau ; l’ordre des matieres eat nouvellc. Quand on joue a la paurae c’est une memo 
balle dont on joue, l’un et autre, mais Tun la place mieux. . . . Commc si lea memos 
peneeee ne formaient pas un autre corps par une disposition difforente du diseours, aussi 
bien que lea memes mote forxnent d’autres pennies par leur differonte disposition.*' 
Pensocs, ed. E. Havet, i, 99. Cf. also il, 177, Section 128. 

(8) A first edition, issued in 1586 (“Patio atque Institutio Studiorum per Sex Patres ad 
id iuuu R. P. Praepositi Generalis deputatos conscripta M ), was condemned; it differs 
considerably from the edition of 1599. 

(4) Cf. G. Oompayrf, Histoire critique det doctrines de VEducation on France , i., 193 ; 

ii., 418, 419, vul passim. 

(6) Boesuat, in 1670, writesCe que j’ai appris de style je le tiens dee lime latans, 
et un peu des grecs; de Platen, d’lseorate, de Demosth&ne, de Cic6ron. Lee pettes, 
sont aussi d*un grand secours. Je ne connais qne Virgile et un peu Hom^re.” [Sur le 
style ft la lecture des Ecrivains et des Peres de V Eg Use, CEuvTes, xxvi., 107, quoted by 
1 Compayre, loc. ell., i., 318.) 
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kept to Latin. It was not till the end of the seventeenth century 
that Hersan 1 and ids celebrated pupil Bollin, U bon Roilin, intro¬ 
duced “ french rhetorio ” into the official schools of the University.* 
In 1719 Roilin, in the course of an official Latin address to the 
* Regent cm behalf of the University, demanded that the teaching of 
French as a classical language (whioh he had himself paaotised at 
the College du Plessis) should be introduced officially into the publio 
schools. Bollin, while an advocate for the teaching of style, is a 
faithful disciple of Bacon, of Comenius, and of Port Royal. “'To 
value things,” he writes* “rather than words; to prefer thoughts 
to the ornament of thought; to find in sound judgment a safeguard 
against the dangerous sweetness of that polished style which pleases 
youth only because it has the lightness of youth . . . these are the 
impressionsswhich we endeavour to instil from the earliest childhood, 
so that the mind may seem to owe only to itself what comes from a 
fortunate habit, and may be fitted for every kind of work to which 
fre destine it in the future.” 9 In 1726, in the first edition of his 
Train deg Etudes, whioh exerted an immense influence on French 
education, he laid down the lines on whioh French should be studied, 
and recommended certain authors as classical.* We shall see in what 
follows how the teaching methods of the Jesuits and of Bollin arc 
practised at the present day. 

Turning from the schools to the writers themselves, we find 
a difference between France and England not less significant in 
regard to the question in hand. From the seventeenth century 
onwards Franoe has possessed a series of great writers uniting 
critical with creative genius, the essential for the formation of a true 
school of prose. The rise of the French Academy, incorporated in 
1635, has been quoted as a proof that this union of powers is a 
national characteristic; its continued existence and authority, in spite 
of the perils of the official spirit in literature, afford evidenoe of the 
fact more conclusive still. It is difficult to over-eBtimate the action 
that this combination of authority, originality, and critical power 
must have exercised on the hierarchic mind of the Frenoh school¬ 
master and indirectly on his pupils. Moreover, putting the institu¬ 
tion itself aside, we find that three of its members who contributed 
largely towards the creation of modem Frenoh prose, Bossuet, 
Fenelon, and La Bruydre, were themselves teachers, and deeply 

(1) Cf. Lantoine, JBUtoire At Veneeignement teeondaire an 17* au debut du 18 # riieU, 
1874, p. 212. Ganllyar, regent of rhetorio at the College du Pleesis, also claimed to have 
anticipated Bollin in this respect. 

(2) “ Port Royal a p£n£tr6 dans l 1 Uni vend te par RoUin.*' Sainte-Beuve*s Part Royal, 
5th edition, iii., 611. 

(3) Cf. Lantoine, toe. oil., p. 245-6. By a curious inconaistenoy, Bollin, in what 
follows, lays more Btreas on grace of mind than on solidity. 

(4) Traiti dee Etudes, Book II., Chap. 1. 

4 is 2 
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influenced in their -writing by the temperament of the teaoher. 
Fdnelon in his Letter to M. Daoier of 1714' proposed that the 
Dictionary of the Academy should be followed by a Bhetorio and a 
Poetic (among other works). 1 The pre-oocupation of teaching con¬ 
stantly recurs in the great French writers. What, indeed, to go baok 
in history bcor-some years, could be more significant than the fact that 
Racine’s greatest masterpieces, Esther and Athalie, were written for 
the pupils of Madame de Maintenon at St. Cyr. 

In the great period of English literature, the period of Shakespeare 
and of Milton, we have nothing analogous? In Milton's theoretical 
Tractate, which might perhaps be brought forward here, we find a 
training in the art of writing English relegated to that distant 
point in a youth’s education (placed by Milton at the age of 
twenty-one) when he is *■ fraught with an universal insight into 
things.” 

The currents of literary teaching and of literature, both sprung 
from the Renascence, form in France one stream. The teaching 
divided from the literature must have become pedantic and stagnant. 
It did so, as we have seen, in England. 3 


II.— The Teaching of Composition in French Schools. 

My knowledge of the Frenchteachingof composition is largely based 
on what I saw some three years ago in a number of Paris schools, 
opened to me by the kind courtesy of M. Octave Gredrd, the eminent 
Vice-Rector of the Acad^mie de Paris. 8 With full permission to visit 
any class in any school, I saw during my visit the teaching in a 
primary school, in a higher primary school (Bcole primaire superieure), 
in an ieoleprofcssioncltc (the Ecole Dorian), in six classes in the lycees 
Henri IV. and Louis le Grand and the Ecole alsacienne, from the 
sixth upwards to the ebme de rhilarique, and in a training college for 
women teachers in elementary schools. 

With such differences as one might expect from the difference 
in age of the pupils, and the great freedom fortunately allowed to 

(1) M. G. Lanson in hit- excellent Principe* de Composition et de Style quote* Montaigne' 
and F^nelon as the two writers who have lost nothing by being unmethodical; but point* 
out how admirably F6nclon in his Letter appreciates the necessity for order in writing. . 

(2) The critical school of Dryden and of Pope follows that of the French; on the 
inter-actions of English and French literature in this period, see Professor Elton's The 
Auguetmn Agee, 1899. “ By the enhancement/* says the author, “ of form, definition, 
finish, and the other characteristic virtues, clasaicism [transmitted by France] did us 
immortal service. For these are the qualities which the English have not got naturally, 
but which they have always shown themselves ready to learn ” (p. 322). The readiness 
to learn haa been displayed in our literature, but not hitherto in our schools. 

(3) Without actually seeing the teaching in provincial schools, one may assume that it. 
is not different from that in the schools of Paris, since the teaching staff is derived from 
the same training colleges. 
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teachers of the subject, 1 found a method the same in its essentials 
everywhere. 1 

Composition, strictly speaking, is hardly taught before the age of 
• about thirteen. Before then the children learn grammar, and are made 
to do preliminary exercises not very different in kind from those used 
in England ; they write out accounts of objeot lessons *an3. relate in 
their own words stories which have been told to them. But they are 
in addition taught to be interested in and to estimate the precise value 
of the words they use by gleans of special exercises on groups of words 
either allied or opposed in meaning. 2 At thirteen the average French 
boy can oonstruot simple sentences with fair ease and accuracy, and 
*aan reproduce in the original order, but in bis own "words, a story or 
lesson that he has beard. He has now to learn bow to express his 
own ideas, or ideas whioh be has to find for himself, olearly and sys¬ 
tematically. It is from this point that the teaching of composition 
really begins. • 

The pupil is first of all taught to write a simple story dealing with 
a subject which is within his experience. A plan is given to him and 
he is told to fill in details, keeping the whole Btory in the same pro¬ 
portion as the outline. On this point the teacher insists absolutely. 
The hoy may know much more about some one thing in the story 
than the rest; he has to suppress it. These instructions are not 
enough. It is so much easier to think about thinking than to think 
that most children with such a task before them would merely waste 
time. They must he taught, therefore, to ask themselves definite 
questions with regard to the subject dealt with. In the first stages 
theBe questions will he suggested more or less directly by the plan 
given, and the replies to them, put into shape, will constitute the com¬ 
position. But as the pupil progresses the outline given is reduced and 
the amouqt required from his initiative increased until at last a here 
subject is given to him. He has now to ask Ms own questions, and 
these will provide Mm, if he puts them properly, with an amount of 
material far in excess of what can he used. He must choose out what 
seems to him essential and reject the rest; and having done this con¬ 
struct for himself a plan, such as was furnished to him by the teacher 
at an earlier stage. It is surprising how rapidly hoys taught in tMs 
way acquire a sense of the architecture of style. 

In the primary schools the teachers are necessarily somewhat 
restricted both with regard to subject and method of treatment. In 
the higher primary and secondary schools every effort is made to give 

(1) I desire also to acknowledge my great indebtedness to my late friend M. L6on 
Marillinr. of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, for many practical and helpful suggestions ; 
und to the officials and staff of every school I visited for the unfailing courtesy with 
which I was received. 

(2) Want of spaoe forbids me from describing the small differences in the methods 
used in the different kinds of schools. 
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the utmost possible variety to the exercises. The story, the descrip¬ 
tion, the dialogue and the letter, are far more frequent in die lower 
dames than the essay. 1 And while the word plan is constantly on 
the lips of both teacher and pupil, the pedantry of the “ twenty-fifthly, 
and lastly^” ystem would be regarded with no less horror than the in- 
oonaequenoe, say, of a lecture by Mrs. Caudle. The suppleness of 
French style (and I include here the style of the French Bchoolboy), 
is .not less remarkable than its dearness. During my experience 
nothing impressed me more than the admirable accounts of a school 
journey to the manufacturing towns of the north of France and of 
Belgium, written by pupils of the Eoole Dorian. The episodes of rail¬ 
way travelling were treated lightly and humorously; the landscapes 
were sketched in without sentimental and superfluous adjectives; and 
the descriptions of workshops were written in grim earnest and began 
in all oases with a statement of the amount of horse power available, an 
account of the boilers used to produce it, the engines, mode of trang- 
mission of power, etc. 

I have dealt so far with the actual teaching of writing by practice; 
there is a second element in the teaching of Btyle which is regarded 
by the French as no less essential, the systematic study and analysis 
of the national classics. 1 

“ On leur apprendra a degager d’un developpement l’idee essen- 
tielle.” The sentence is quoted from that portion of the remarkable 
official programme for the higher primary schools which deals with 
the teaching of French. Thus the pupils arc taught'not only to read 
great French authors but to analyse what they read, to jots* bark from 
the developed composition to the plan. And of all authors the one who 
serves French style best is the incomparable La Fontaine. 5 Incom¬ 
parable for this purpose, because with perfect lightness of touch each 
fable has been shaped into a complete and definite composition with 
not a word too much and each word adequate to its intention. But if 
La Fontaine in his Fables serves as the supreme model for clearness 
of structure in French schools he is after all only one among many. 
The use of the Recueil de Morceaur Choisis is regarded as an essentiul 
feature in the teaching of the mother tongue. These extracts from 
classical authors are almost invariably chosen so that each forms a com¬ 
plete piece in itself; and the Frenoh schoolboy who has not scraped 
some acquaintance with the prose of Bossuet, Fcnelon, Pascal, La 
Bruydre, Mme. de Sevigni, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Buffon, 

(1) It i« significant that in SunnenMrhcin’s Enctfcloptedia of Education, the article on 
“ Composition ** content* of two words “ See Essay h,*’ and it is interesting to compare 
with this the treatment of the subject in M. DuisKon's Diet/onnaire de Pidagogie. 

(2) Cf. Ratio Studiorutn ; Regal* pr of tutor ii rhetoric*, § 8. We have here the original 
method, applied, of course, to Latin and Greek authors only. 

(3} See La Fontaine et ten EubUt, by H. Taine, 14th edition, pp. 40, 47. For the 
teacher this >*»ok in invaluable. 
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Diderot, Chateaubriand, Mme. de 8tael, George Sand, Michelet, and 
with the dramas and poems of Corneille, Itacine, Molidre, Beaumar- 
nhais, Voltaire, Victor Hugo, and Lamartine, to say nothing oi con- 
, temporary authors, is hardly to be found. In the programme for the 
higher primary sohools referred to above translations from foreign 
masterpieces, English and German, ore also prescribed.* Befoe, Scott, 
Charles Lamb, Dickens, George Eliot, and Mrs. Gaskell figure in the 
list of authors. In addition a certain number of the olassioal plays of 
Corneille, Raoine, and Moliere are read through and give the pupils 
an idea of compositions on a large scale; while the niorceautt choixix 
give them a freedom of style and fulness of vocabulary that they 
■eould not learn from a single writer, however great. 

As a result of their school training the pupils learn to write easily, 
naturally Jhd dearly. Ce qui n’ext pax clair n’ext pax frangaix. As 
I entered a olass-room in one of the lyeiex I heard a master 
.positively thunder at a hoy guilty of obscurity, " JTraitez moi 
centime un ignorant ! ” The exclamation is significant. It reveals at 
once the attitude of the French teacher at work in training his pupils 
to write, and the fundamental secret of his success. In the next 
section we shall see that English training in writing, such as it is, 
proceeds on an exactly opposite principle. 

III.— Tub Place ok the Teaching ok Composition in 
Education.—Suggestions for Reforms ii England. 

One may write for two reasons—to formulate one’s thought for 
oneself, or to communioate it to others; and thus the training in 
style may be considered both as a means of strengthening the mental 
powers, and as the teaching of an art of primary importance in 
practical life—as a branch, therefore, of technical education. 1 

In treating the subject in its relations to education as a whole, 
and to reforms at present desirable in England, it is neoessary to 
deal with these two aspects separately. It may he as well at once 
to consider one extremely grave reproach levelled against the results 
of the Frenoh system. The French, it is often said, are as superficial' 
and as verbose as they aTe dear. The accusation, when made by shallow 
and muddy writers in defence of shallow muddiness, hardly needs to 
be met. But when a competent Frenoh critic? writes “ noire enseigne- 

(1) “In it* widest House technical education embraces all hinds of instruction that 
have direct, reference to the career a person is following, or preparing- to follow : but it 
is usual and convenient to restrict the term to the special training which helps to qualify 
u person to engage in some branch of productive industry.” Sir P. Magnus’s Industrial 
Education, 1888, p. 20. 

(2> M. Jules Payot, u distiuguislnxl French inspector of schools, to whose admirable 
articles on tho teaching of composition, published in the Rome Vniveraitaire for 1897 and 
1898, I should have liked to make further reference. I may add that some of his sug-« 
gestious I found already carried out in the schools which I inspected. 
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merit tend film a divelopper It beau parler gue It bien parler,” it is a 
different affair, and truly no one can hare read the French journals 
of flower order without discovering an excessive talenj for putting 
words into good external literary form that contains simply nothing. If, m 
to state the question in precise terms, it he true that his training gives 
to the Frenchman of originality exceptional power in making that 
originality felt by others, does this same training induce in the average 
man mere gabble and froth t If yes, then clearness of form were 
bought too dearly indeed. John Bull, seeing something of truth in 
the allegation, has hitherto cried “ plague on your talkative hum¬ 
bugs,” and kept on his stolid ways. The fact is that everything in 
this teaching depends on the nature of the subjects with which pupijg , 
are asked to deal at the outset and the way in which they are asked 
to deal with them. * 

Formerly, as we ean see hy the text-books on rhetoric and compo¬ 
sition, the themes set in French schools were purely literary. They 
dealt with thoughts and facts and people learnt from hooks. The 
tyranny of the book inherited from meduevalism has been no easy 
thing to cast off, and the result in France of that tyranny over tho 
intelligence has been disastrous. But in his protest M. Payot voices 
the feelings of the new generation of French teachers. Everywhere 
I found a tendency to make all tho early exercises deal with things 
actually known, seen, heard, or felt hy the pupils. To observe 
sincerely, and to describe sincerely, these are the fundamental lessons 
in the mental training of the writer. Science, in tlio view of the 
physicist Kirchhoff and his followers, consists in an uccurate and 
simple description of nature. 1 f this he the method of science it is 
the method of good literature also, which differs only from that of 
science by the introduction of the “ personal ” clement. When the 
descriptions of the pupil become somewhat more ambitions, and when 
he is allowed to exercise his imagination, a certain difficulty is hound, 
it is true, to arise, in keeping this personal element sincere, in pre¬ 
venting him from borrowing it from hooks and falling into bad 
“ rhetoric.” But insincerity of this kind will betray itself almost 
invariably hy inconsistency. The pupil’s landscape will he (as l have 
seen it) lurid in the setting sun at the top of his page, while the 
dew-drops are simultaneously silvered hy the moonlight at the 
bottom. The class itself, judiciously guided, will almost infallibly 
cure both superficiality and verbosity of style in any one of its 
members. 

To estimate more folly the intellectual value of training in style it 
is necessary to recall briefly its chief features. The pupil, after pre¬ 
liminary exercises, learns to gather material of his own to deal with. 
He next learns how to deal with it; to clioosc from tho mass of 
* material that which he regards as worthy of record, and to arrange 
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it on a dear plan ; but not to sacrifloe truth to symmetry, for if after 
beginning to write be finds that something important has been 
omitted, lie njuei neither leave it out nor put it in anyhow; his plan 
( is bad and must be shaped anew. He learns to deal with more and 
more difficult subjects, to use the information of others as well as his 
own (and to acknowledge the fact), but bis method and the*discipline 
of his thoughts remain the same from the time he begins. Compo¬ 
sitions written in this way give a teacher a unique opportunity .of 
coming to handygrips with the intelligence and with the feelings and 
oonviotionB of his pupils. It is because the pupils themsdves are 
aotive and not passive. That is the secret of the whole business. 
JCfcis teaching of the art of writing is in truth a training in continu¬ 
ous and independent intellectual effort, a training in research with 
plastio material costing nothing, and limited only by the experience 
of the pupils and the capacity of the teacher. Is it not strange that 
we in England, who lay so much stress on giving ohildren the oppor¬ 
tunity °f learning to he independent in complex moral and physioal 
action, should give them practically none of being independent in 
intellectual—that our famous lessons of the playing-fields should 
never have penetrated into the class-room ? 1 

Of late years the evil has been dangerously increased by the very 
improvement in one branch of our teaching power—that of making 
pupils, good, bad, and indifferent alike, assimilate the increasing 
stock of knowledge demanded of them. As the effort of the teacher 
has become more' severe that of the pupil has become less. Is there 
not, unless we counterbalance this assimilative teaching in some such 
way as I have suggested, a grave risk of sacrificing the best intelligences 
to the mediocre, to the Iosb of the nation at large P At present a 
great proportion of students come to our Universities with minds, I 
will not say lazy, but willing only to work in harness. That symp¬ 
tom, the want of intelligent initiative, affords the gravest condemna¬ 
tion of preliminary training that can be found, because it is almost 
impossible to cure at a later stage. It is a symptom that has shown 
itself on other ground than that of University education. 

We come now to the Becond aspect of this training, perhaps too 
hastily called on a previous page the more “ practical ” one. It is 
in.the art of writing for others rather than for ourselves that we are 
most deficient in England, and that the French excel. And yet 
there is one particular branch of this art that we in England culti¬ 
vate assiduously—the art of explaining things to people who know 

(1) The teaching of mathematics must he excepted from these strictures. And it is 
noteworthy that precisely in the physical sciences, where it is most difficult to leave 
children to find out for them Bel vea, and where the problems to be solved arc of singular 
logical complexity, an effort has been made of late years to encourage independent 
investigation. I refer, of course, to Professor H. E. Armstrong's Heuristic system. 
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more about them than we do. What else, indeed, is the art of the 
examination room ? 1 

E x a min ations, one may perhaps be excused for saying so, are not 
necessarily ridiculous. But withholding, as we do, all other teaching, 
of style, is it not very midsummer madness to impose on our boys 
and girls, by incessant usage and dire pressure, a style absolutely 
worthless in practical life P This unconscious teaching of style by 
examination pressure is perhaps one of the worst features of our 
educational system. , 

To those who have followed this argument with sympathy, practical 
methods of reform will suggest themselves immediately. The French 
method of teaohing composition by means of graduated and vari?' 1 
original exercises, and by the analytical study of great writers—this 
could be introduced bodily into our English schools without offence 
to our national traditions, if we had the hooks and the teachers. Our 
literature will provide us with complete works and with anthologies 
compiled on a different system from those now in vogue. Tha pro¬ 
vision of teachers, I mean of enough for all our schools, primary, higher 
grade, technical, 11 and secondary, is another matter. To read about 
the general principles of literary construction in a book is one thing, 
to apply them intelligently to literature and to the written exercises 
of pupils is another. It must, however, be remembered that many 
of our teachers in England are now being trained in the art of 
systematic exposition, although in a somewhat technical way. 11 They 
have still to be taught that it is part of their duty to transmit that art 
to their pupils. Stylists in England have of late been so hypnotised 
by attention to the perfection of the sentenoe and the effort to write 
something that may be lifted bodily from its context and quoted, 
that they appear to have forgotten that ihe composition as a whole is 
the writer’s real unit. That is what the teacher will have both to learn 
and to teach. 4 As we improve in the power of continuous thinking 

'1) Let uh imagine our candidate with ten questions to answer and three hours k'ftirr 
him. A systematic exposition of his subj«-ot is neither possible nor looked for. His aim 
in writing must be to establish with his exnminer the complctest possible understanding 
in the shortest possible time, and for this purpose ho will employ u series of concise and 
judicious hints totally unintelligible to the previously uniufomud. And the examiner, 
on his part, will be both pleased and flattered to find a inan who really possesses this 
Chinese art of reproducing information for the benefit of a person already posm'sniug it. 
and in every way wiser than the writer. To examinations in such subjects »u» mathe¬ 
matics or translation this criticism, of course, does not apply. 

■Tj Professor Ayrton forcibly points out, in the address previously quoted (Jaunt. 
Shut. Elect. Eitgiacera , xxi.,pp. 35, 36, and puaniui', how essential literary training is in 
** technical education,** considered even in the narrowest sense. If this truth hus not 
been recognised in our “ technical ” schools, it is liecause it has not yet been recognised 
in those actually supposed to give a literary education at present. 

(3) According to the ‘ steps ’ of Herbart; a system obviously, however, too rigid for 
universal application in literature. 

t4) I have not dealt with the teaching of French normal schools, because this would honlly 
be of practical use to us at present. Their pupils come to them already capable of writing, 
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and of expression we shall be able to make demands of a different 
and higher kind in the examination room and to do away with its 
present evil ^Eeots. We may hope to see the abolition of the ** 10 
•question—3 hour—and out with all yon know ” system, and require 
in the examination room longer and more carefully thought out 
answers on fewer subjects. Where a wide Tange has necessarily to 
be covered the oral examination might be more largely substituted 
for the written. But for this to be really satisfactory practioe.in 
speaking the mother tongue (given in the schools of Germany, 
France, and America, but not in our own) is an almost essential 
preliminary. Perhaps in the higher examinations we might follow 
w*«ystem sometimes employed in France, and give candidates twenty- 
four hours and the free use of books for the writing of an essay, or 
the preparation of a lecture, on a given theme. 

These are, however, details. Let us first realise that a better 
training in the use of the mother tongue, with the independent 
exercise of the intellectual faculties that this training affords, is, of all 
the necessities of our rational education, the one that is supremely 
urgent. P. J. Hartog. 

if not of teaching. The instruction in our own training colleges, for many years to come, 
must resemble more closely that of French secondary schools. Both in Germany and in 
the United States elaborate systems of teaching style are in vogue. May I hazard the 
conjecture that the failure of these systems as a whole to produce a style as clear and 
forcible as the French may be largely due to inadequate training of the teachers F I regret 
that want of space has forbidden any detailed ‘discussion of Mr. F. H. Dale’s article on 
“ The Teaching of the Mother Tongue in Germany,” a study in many ways parallel to 
the present one (Special Reports on Educational Subjects , vol. i., 1H96-7, pp. 535-578). 
But one passage from Mr. Dale must be quoted. Mr. Charles Copland Perry, in mi 
article published after the text of this article was written, has put forward a view 
coinciding, to some extent, in its general outlines with my own. (“ Our Undisciplined 
Brains—the War Test.” Nineteenth Century , December, 1901.) At the end of his 
article, however, Mr. Perry suggests that it is to the German schools that we should look 
fiw a model iij the teaching of composition. With this suggestion I find myself altogether 
unable to concur. In tlio historical essay of the German schools, which Mr. Perry specially 
commends, the pupil merely reproduces in his own words, “facts and arguments which 
he has previously heard from the lips of the teacher.” Of this kind of teaching we have 
enough in England already. It is precisely what we ought to avoid in the future. And 
now to quote Mr. Dale in support of this contention. “ It is interesting,” he says, “ to 
notice that some German te&ohers are conscious of the insufficiency of an instruction which 
lends itself too strictly to the methods and style of composition, and tends to exact 
elaboration and fine writing at the expense of thought ” (loc. cit., p. 577. Tlicitalics arc ours). 
The German University dissertation, of which Mr. Perry also speaks, comes, no doubt, 
into a different intellectual category. But University methods lie beyond the scope of 
this essay. Reform in secondary education is a necessary preliminary to any great 
reform in our University education. 

Of the American teaching of Btyle the detailed curricula and exercises sent over to the 
Paris Exhibition in 1900, and subsequently exhibited in Manchester by the Technical 
Instruction Committee, gave the visitor some idea. The results obtained are not 
comparable with those attained in French schools. Nevertheless, an examination on 
the spot of American methods of teaching style might yield some valuable results. 
“Rhetoric and Composition” are taught not only in the schools, hut also qi the 
Universities of the United States, but on this higher teaching I cannot venture to express 
any opinion. 
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If anyone sliould wish for a good illustration of that striking anarchy 
of critical opinion, that arises, not from making balanced and com¬ 
prehensive estimates, but from the orude expression of individual and 
one-sided prejudice ; if, in short, anyone should be desirous of insist¬ 
ing on the distinction between really just criticism—what is called 
“ criticism of the centre ”—and the criticism which is satisfied with a 
rhetorical triumph or the maintenance of a thesis, he cannot jjo 
better than instance the respective judgments of Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. William Watson on the merits of the dramatist, John Webster. 
Mr. Swinburne has exalted his hero in a customary rapture of 
picturesque enthusiasm. Webster is one of the gulfs or estuaries jpf 
the ocean which is Shakespeare. Shakespeare and Webster, alone 
among dramatists, except by occasional fits and starts, attribute to 
their characters inevitable utterance. There is no poet morally 
nobler than Webster. And so for is Mr. Swinburne from blaming 
Webster for his imitations of Shakespeare, that he does not even 
specifically allude to them, whilst lie will not listen for a moment to 
those who charge the dramatist with an unhealthy love of horrors and 
a morbid imagination. But after Mr. Swinburne comes Mr. William 
Watson. Webster’s “ numerous little pilchings from Shakespeare,” 
he assures us, “ are of the sneaking sort; less like lieroical spoils of 
conquest than furtive nibblings at the vast stores of an inexhaustible 
granary.” Bosnia, in The Duchess of Jlti/fi, “is s kind of human 
gangrene, infecting the whole body of the play. His putrid fancy is 
ingeniously loathsome, and leaves a trace of slime upon all objeots 
which it traverses.” “ Webster exhibits in general a singular 
fondness for illustrations drawn froln disease and corruption. In 
the circuit of his imagery the most frequent halting-places are the 
mad-house, the lazar-house, the charnel-house.” The Ditches* of MaIJi, 
after the death of the Duchess, “ still drags its festering length 
through another act.” And elsewhere Mr. Watson alludeB to its 
“gross and melodramatic horrors,” and its “ghoulish banquet” 
Brave words indeed! And one is tempted to add, with Parson 
Evans in the Merry Wires, “ This is fery fantastical humours ! ” 

Yet “ fantastical humours ” are not the Btuff out of which to make 
good criticism ; and as we read on we begin to wonder, not only how 
Mr. Watson, in his search for blemishes, has oome to overlook so 
many merits, but whether he has even been at the pains to study his 
mthor’s work as a whole. One is tempted to wonder, for instance, 
whether he has ever read Appius and Virginia, a tragedy, I believe, 
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which is wholly free from images “ drawn from disease and corruption,” 
unless Mr. Watson he emboldened to detect one in the passionate out¬ 
cry of Ioilfus 

• “ Would we had met 

In a cold grave together two months since! 

I should not then have cursed you.” 

I am not, however, prepared to deny that Webster, in his three 
remaining unassisted plays, undoubtedly exhibits a morbid tendenoy; 
nor do I blame Mr. Watson more for attacking and exaggerating 
this particular defect than Mr. Swinburne for negleoting and 
minimising it. Tet either critic, as it seems to me, hps proceeded on 
a method which is radically wrong. The one, because he discovers 
in an author anatter which he finds particularly offensive, does not 
pause to oonsider his merits, but “ gathering himself up like a wild 
beast,” springs upon the offender, as Thrasymaohus springs upon 
So&rates in the Republic, as if he would tear him in pieces. The 
other, blinded by a generous enthusiasm, overlooks blemishes and 
limitations which undoubtedly exist. Either method is radically 
wrong, for the highest form of criticism, though it sit as a judge- 
between warring opposites, is briefed itself as an advocate for neither. 
Its business is, not to plead, but to adjudicate; to listen, indeed, to 
the pleas of either party, but itself to strike the balance between 
thtm and to deliver final judgment. 

There is, however, reason for believing, on a complete and final 
survey, that Webster is infinitely the greatest of that fascinating 
brotherhood of playwrights who cluster, like clever and emulative 
children, round the gigantic manhood of Shakespeare. At this time 
of day it is probably possible to pass a definitive judgment on the 
minor Elizabethan dramatists. For the historian and the antiquarian 
they will Always constitute an inexhaustible store-house of facts. 
The fashions of the age, its follies, and its quaokery; its euphuisms, 
its quibbles, its humours, its oonoeits; its exchange, its mad-house, 
its debtor's prison; its “ Paul’s-man ” and its grave city merchant; 
its idle young courtier, and its foolish citizen’s wife; its lawyer, its 
physician, its Puritan, its courtesan; its grossness of thought and 
coarseness of expression, overlying a real and virile morality; its 
freedom of speeoh and its endless cariosity—all the symptoms and 
phenomena, in short, of an exuberant and intensely vital national 
life, rise before us from the quaint and crabbed pages, often obscured 
by metaphor and trivial allusion, and heightened no doubt by the 
hand of caricature, of men like Dekker and Heywood and Jonson, 
and Massinger, and Marston, and Webster himself. Even though 
the scene he laid in a foreign country, it is always Elizabethan 
England which is set before us. “ Our old dramatists do not sample,” 
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says Dyoe, “ to attribute to a foreign country the peculiarities of their 
own.” And though we sometimes meet with a saving clause— 

• “ You have the door by the ring ; 

That’s livery and seisin in England," 

—the remark is generally just. The historian, the philologist, the 
antiquarian, cannot, in a word, afford to neglect these minor poets. 
To give a few instances from "Webster alone—there are a couple of 
references in the Drci/’u Lair Cane of the very highest historical 
interest— 

“ . ... let me die 

In the diet Faction of that worthy princess 
iVhct loathM fond and sleep, and ceremony, 

For thought of losing that brave gentleman 

She would fain have sav'd, had not a false convevaiine 

Expressed him stubborn-hearted ....’* 

“ a manifest allusion,” as Mr. Dyce says, not more than twenty 
years after the reputed event, “ to the closing scene of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s life, and to what Mr. Lodge calls ‘ the well-known, hut weakly 
authenticated, tale of the Countess of Nottingham and the ring.’ ” 
The other reference is even more curious, and its insinuation, so far 
as I know, has never been discussed. 

“ There is no reason, as you said even mm 
To satisfy but (1 that) this suit of hers 
Springs from a devilish malice, and her pretence 
Of a grieved cinscience and religion 
Like to the horrid powder treason in England, 

Han a moat Moody. unimturaJ revenge 
Mill uniter it . . 


We move here only in a realm of conjecture and of vague con¬ 
temporary allusion. But if History can gather r rom these 
passages no certainty of things that actually occurred, at least 
she gathers certainty of the thoughts and suspicions that were 
in men’s minds. 

The minor Elizabethan dramatists possess, however, a more than 
merely antiquarian interest. They enshrine the beginnings and 
perfecting of the English drama; the beginnings and perfecting 
of English blank verse. They serve as a standard by which‘to 
measure the comparative greatness of Shakespeare. Only when we 
realise how much of their humour, of their philosophy, of their 
outlook over life, was purely local and fleeting, do we properly 
realise the immense proportions of the universal element in Shake¬ 
speare. But beyond these adventitious merits they possess, perhaps, 
little absolute value. A few passages in Marlowe—I am afraid 
vt.-y few—rise to the level of pure poetry; and there is not a 
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dramatist among them but can show, I suppose, bis occasional 
“ purple patches.” "Gifford professed to discover in Massinger 
beauties not generally discoverable; Tennyson, we are told, tyas 
fond of recit&g certain scenes from Ford; Charles Lamb, John 
'Addington Symonds, and Mr. Swinburne, are enthusiastic admirers. 
And these are names with which to oonjure in literature and 
criticism! But does anyone suppose that any of these writers would 
seriously claim for the great majority of the Elizabethan dramatists 
that they are to be thought of for a moment in the same class with 
Shakespeare and Milton—that any one of them would seriously 
claim it even in the case of Marlowe, having regard, not to Marlowe’s 
promise and untimely end, but only to the absolute value of his 
Heubmplisked work. On the contrary, it is doubtful whether anyone 
would claim for them—in the greatest and loftiest sense of the word 
—the name of poet at all—would allow them more than the faintest 
glimmering of “ the vision and the faculty divine.” They are simply 
mftre or less capable playwrights, working, perhaps, without enthu¬ 
siasm, and certainly without inspiration. But with the exception of 
Marlowe, and with the one further exception of Webster, their 
work is everywhere pitohed in a minor key; and only here and 
there do they stumble, os by accident, on the larger utterance of 
great poetry. 

The facts of Webster’s life—like the foots of the lives of many of 
his contemporaries—are shrouded in final obscurity. The dates of 
his birth and death, his parentage, the nature of his bringing up, are 
equally unknown. His playB suggest a sombre personality, with a 
bias, perhaps, towards morbid speculation. The littleness of life and 
its inevitable end must often have occupied his thoughts. His nature 
was essentially moral, and he exhibits for mere rank, divorced from 
merit, a bitter and Bcathing contempt. It is dangerous, no doubt, to 
attribute ter a dramatist sentiments committed to the mouths of bis 
characters. Tet there is a vein of what we should now call 
“ Radicalism ”—using the term in a loose and popular sense—a 
protest against the unjust claims and privileges of the highly- 
born and highly-plaoed, whioh runs so vividly through Webster’s 
more distinctive work, that we need not hesitate in deducing from 
it a trait of the poet’s own character. This curiously modem 
note has escaped detection at tho hands of other writers—a fact 
which emboldens me to set out at length some passages whioh 
suggest it. 

Ronxiiio : What tall you me o> gentry 1 ’Tie naught elu 
But a superstitious relic of time past: 

And sift it to the true worth, it ie nothing 
But ancient riches. 


The DeviCt Law Ctuc, 1. i. 
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Francisco de Ukdicis : Bight. Tou shall see in the country in harvest 
time, pigeons, though they destroy never so much corn, the farmer dare not 
present the fowling-pieoe to them. Why? Because they belong to the lord of the 
manor, whilst your poor sparrows, that belong to the Lord of Heaven, they go to 
the pot fort.— The White Devil, V. 1 . „ 

Bosola : Some would think the souls of princes were brought forth by some 
more weighty causes than those of meaner persons : they are deceived, there’s the 
same hand to them, the like passions sway them, the same reason that makes a 
vicar to go to law for a tithe-pig and undo his neighbours, makesthem spoil a whole 
province, and batter down goodly cities with the cannon.— The Dueheet of 
Malfi, II. 1. 

The pigeons that belong to the lord of the manor, the vicar who 
goes to law for a tithe-pig, ore strangely suggestive of some modern dis¬ 
agreements. Altogether the tendency of these passages eon hardly Tie" 
mistaken. There is, however, a further statement in tha. poet’s digni¬ 
fied dedication of the Duchess of Malfi to the twelfth Lord Berkeley, 
which justifies beyond all suspicion the inference already drawn. “ I 
do not,” fie says, “ altogether look up at your title, the aneientdst 
nobility being but a relic of time post, and the truest honour, indeed, 
being for a man to confer honour on himself.” 

. There is another characteristic of Webster, also hitherto unnoticed, 
which seems to challenge attention. He exhibits throughout a singular 
fondness for illustrations drawn from Nature, and especially from bird- 
life. The cuckoo and the hedge-sparrow, the lark and tlie nightingale, 
are part of the common stock-in-trade of poets ; hut Webster’s range 
of natural observation is wider—his employment of natural imagery 
less conventional. The lark in its cage suggests the imprisonment of 
the sonl in the body; the world is like the bird’s little tuft of grass ; 
the heaven above us, like the lark’s mirror, gives us only a miserable 
knowledge of the small compass of our prison. The dramatist has 
beard the note which frightens the silly birds out of the corn, and that 
which allures them into the nets; he knows that the robin 1 redbreast 
and the nightingale never lire long in cages; he has watched the 
swallows as they fly away before the stormy winter, and the lapwing 
as it tries to attract the stranger from its nest by singing and beating 
its wings at a distance. He tells of a blackbird “ that would sooner 
fly to a man's bosom than to stay the gripe of the fierce sparrow- 
hawk.” Striking comparisons, drawn from Nature, seem to rise 
readily in his mind—the honey-dew, which thrives in rank posture's; 
the heatlees light of the glow worm; the bee, which when it has shot 
its sting into your hand, may then play with your eyelid. One would 
like to picture this sombre personality—this meditator among the 
tombs and dead-houses—solacing the gloom of a perplexed imagina¬ 
tion among the healthful delights and freshness of the oountry :—an 
Elizabethan Matthew Arnold escaping from doubt and despondency 
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to the serene self-sufficiency of sea and sky; an earlier Cowper among 
his hares. 

For thAt Webster’s imagination was to some extent unhealthy—that 
his mind plung with undeniable persistency to images of corruption, and 
death, and disease—is hardly to be disputed. I do not base this 
conclusion entirely, or principally, on the somewhat tnelbdramatio 
honors that form part of the machinery of his plays. Such horrors, 
it is true, are almost as plentiful as blackberries in autumn. The 
whole fourth act of the Duchess of Malfi is a grisly accumulation *of 
them—well calculated, indeed, to effect Ferdinand’s grim purpose of 
bringing his sister “ by degrees to mortification.” The ghastly busi¬ 
ness of the dead man’s hand; the oorpses of husbaqd and children 
modelled in wax; the wild consort of madmen ; the tomb-maker; 
the awful invitation to the living woman to make her own prepara¬ 
tions for committing her body to the grave—oome, as Webster says 
elsewhere of misfortune, “ like the coroner’s business, huddle upon 
huddle.” The scene between Brachiano and the conjuror, in which 
the two witness, in dumb show, the murders of Camillo and the Duchess; 
the poisoning of Braohiano’s helmet; the ghosts of the Duohess and 
Brachiano—the latter carrying “ in his hand a pot of lily-flowers, 
with a skull in it ”; the stage direction in The Devil’s Law Case 
—“a table set forth with two tapers, a death’s head, a book” ; the 
attempt to bring Romelio to repentance by showing him the coffin— 
these horrors might be thought, if they stood alone, to point at least 
as mnoh to some mistaken theory of cheap stage sensationalism as to 
any deep-rooted and incurably morbid trait in the poet’s own mind. 
But Webster’s love of the morbid, the horrible, the loathsome, pene¬ 
trates deeper than the mere machinery of his dramas; it saturates his 
dialogue; it is the dominant impression of his character—more than 
his radicalism, more than his love of Nature—that we gather from 
the study df his works. “ He cannot,” says Mr. J. A. Symonds, “ say 
the simplest thing without giving it a sinister turn.” There is a 
terrible little model, in a room at Penshurst, of an apartment un¬ 
earthed at Pompeii. In the oentre lies a corpse, partly fallen to 
pieces, and riddled by crawling worms. This model, in its hare and 
unpitying fidelity, reminds one of the genius of Webster. He strips 
away the disguises and amenities of life in a frenzy of savage exulta¬ 
tion. Cursed with a kind of perpetual second sight, he sees the 
potential death-cloth clinging round every living person. 

“ Though we ore eaten up of lice and worms, 

And though continually we bear about us 
A rotten and dead body, we delight 
To hide it in rich tissue: all our fear, 

Nay, all our terror, is lest our physician 
Should put ns in the ground to he made sweet.’' 

4 C! 


VOL. LXXI. N.R. 
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The passage is revolting, yet no ones perhaps, is likely to deny its 
uncanny, its extraordinary, power. Often, however, the dramatist’s 
fancy is merely putrid and disgusting, without possessing the re¬ 
deeming quality of strong and vivid presentment. Nothing, it would 
seem, can possibly be gained by the “ingenious loathsomeness” of* 
the following image, except to establish its author’s claim to be con¬ 
sidered the Swift of the Elizabethan dramatists:— 

I would sooner est a dead pigeon taken from the aolea of the feet of one aiek 
of the plague than kiss one of your fasting." 

But elsewhere Webster's revolting and sinister images—his “ wormy 
circumstance,” to borrow an expressive phrase of Keats--creat e, it 
may be thought, a legitimate effect in deepening the prevailing horror 
and darkness of his murky backgrounds. They gleam with a lurid 
and phosphorescent brilliancy from the sinister and forbidding setting 
of the great Italian tragedies. A bloodshot eye is like a surgeon's 
needle; a fowl is coffined in a baked meat; the black and mebuichdly 
yew tree roots itself in dead men’s graves. Weeping widows' arc 
likely to re-marry ere the worm pierce their husband’s winding-sheet. 
Places in the court are like beds in the hospital, where this man’s 
head lies at that man’s foot, and so lower and lower. Antonio’s 
parting kiss is colder than that which a holy anchorite gives to a dead 
man’s skull. Our bodies are weaker than those paper prisons iu which 
boys imprison flies; nay, more contemptible, since ours is to preserve 
earth-worms. The Duchess’s fault and beauty, bleuded together, 
show like leprosy. Bosnia thinks that he will shortly grow the com¬ 
mon bier for churchyards. Men are only like dead walls or vaulted 
graves, that, ruined, yield no echo. A grave, says Jolenta, is a rotten 
foundation. Women, sneers ltomelio, are hard-hearted creatures 
good for nothing else than to wind dead bodies. A winding-sheet is 
a decent garment which will never he out of fashion. ‘ 

Of the nine surviving plays in which Webster is known, or is 
believed, to have had a hand, four only — Apj/iun and Virginia, 
The White Dtcil, The Diiehrmi of Ma/fi, and The Detil’e Lair Cane 
—are his unassisted work. And it is on these four plays— 
or, rather, on the two Italian tragedies, for The Deri fa Lair 
Cane and Appiu* and Virginia ore distinctly unworthy of rank¬ 
ing with their sister dramas—that Webster’s admirers make bold to 
base his claim to be considered, as a dramatist, second only to 
Shakespeare. 

What ore the prevailing impressions with which we rise from 
reading the two great Italian tragedies f An impression, in the first 
place, of embarrassed and uncertain plots, overcharged with incident 
and unnecessary episode; of separate scenes of extraordinary power, 
which yet do not seem to hang rightly together; of a complete 
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absence of what we, are aooustomed to look far in well-managed 
tragedy—of the evolution, that is, of a single interest up to final and 
overwhelming catastrophe. And secondly, an impression that we 
, have bean studying the work of a conscientious, and even laborious, 
artist—of a poet whose verses oome only by study and with travail, 
not in any sudden aooession of plenary inspiration. Blit $re rise also 
with the impression that here is a genius which, in its own cramped, 
limited, leaden-clouded sphere, speaks often with the voice of ineyit- . 
able utterance; which has probed to the bottom the muddy wells of 
pessimism, of cynical self-contempt, of exultant self-abandonment; 
which has moments of exquisite pity ; whioh has seen the human soul 
. s$jll master of itself, though racked by the last imaginable horrors of 
terror, grief, and hopelessness; which has seen other souls hurried 
on to perdition by their lawless passion and lack of restraint. 

It is not easy exactly to define what is meant by the “ inevitable ” 
ip poetry. It means, if we are to follow Mr. Swinburne, that not 
merely thus or thus a character may have spoken, but that thus or 
thus he infallibly mmt have Bpoken. Yet since, in this sense, there 
is in life itself no speech which is strictly inevitable—since no one can 
foresee whether the dying ruffian will bluster away his soul in panib- 
stricken blasphemy, or turn his face in silence to the wall in the 
gripping of speechless agony—it is difficult to see how art, which is 
an imitation of life, and which, however much it may vary, idealise, 
or re-combine the varying aspects of life, can never really get beyond 
its original; it is difficult to see how art, any more than life itself, 
can furnish us, in this strict sense of the term, with inevitable 
language. But if by “ inevitable ” we indicate only apparent 
perfection and finality of utteranoe; if we mean only that, given a 
certain expression of a particular idea or emotion, we cannot easily 
conceive words in whioh that idea or emotion could be better or more 
completely portrayed; if we mean only that our imagination is 
immediately and entirely satisfied, and is troubled with no uneasy" 
suspicion that the thing might possibly have been better expressed in 
some other way—then we may oonolude that in instance after instanoe 
Webster may properly be called “ inevitable.” When Shakespeare 
makes the dying Arthur exclaim— 

“ O me ! my uncle’s spirit is in these etonee : 

Heaven take my eoul, and England keep my boneB! ’’ 

we oomplain at onoe that this is not inevitable; not because Arthur 
could not possibly have uttered these words—a thing, indeed, whioh 
is totally unlikely, but oannot be called impossible—but because we at 
onoe fed. that these words, whether actually uttered or not, are quite* 
unworthy of so tragic an oooasion—beoauae they leave the imagina¬ 
tion. unsatisfied, or troubled even with a sense of displeasure. 

4 c 2 
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Webster, then, in the only oonoeivable sense of the ward, is again 
and again inevitable; be attributes to bis characters sentiments and 
language that completely satisfy the imagination, and leave us with 
an immediate and delighted sense of perfection and finality. But , 
the scope within which he displays this power is very strictly limited. 
The vast horizons—the universal insight—of Shakespeare, are beyond 
the vision of this crippled disciple. We can picture him, indeed, 
turning from the thunderblasts of Lear or Othello to peep and 
peer into the foggy atmosphere of Measure for Measure, but we 
know that he will never enter the glad woodlands of Arden or the 
courts and groves of Illyria; will never jest with BoBalind, or 
Beatrice, or Viola, be present at the moon-lit meetings of Oberon and*. 
Titania, or listen to the enchanted song of Ariel; will never experi¬ 
ence the glad buoyancy, the all-seeing and all-pervading kindliness, 
the great human laughter of Shakespeare. The dreadful elements 
among which he works are terror, pain and extravagant passion; hjs 
characters are often rotted to the core with pride, with lust, with 
horrible greed, with limitless anger, with insatiable ambition ; he has 
hardly a clean or wholesome character—Isabella, Cornelia, Marcello, 
Antonio, or the Duchess of Malfi—who is not sooner or later swept 
into the same general ruin which engulfs the pander and the adul¬ 
terer, the wanton and the murderer, the fool and the informer, the 
poisoner and the fratricide. His fatalism is everywhere supreme. 

“ We are merely the stars’ tennis-balls,” complains the repentant 
Bosola, “ struck and bandied which way please(s) them.” I agree, 
indeed, with Mr. Swinburne, that no poet is morally nobler than 
Webster. Even through the gloom and torture of the prison-house 
he clings instinctively to what is righteous. “ Let worthy minds,” 
says Bosola— 

“ Let worthy minds ne'er stagger in distrust 
To suffer death or shame fur what is just,” 

though his own, he confesses, “ is another voyage.” Antonio is a 
type of the purest virtue—“ Were there nor Heaven nor Hell, I 
should be honest: I have long served virtue, and ne’er ta’en wages 
of her.” 

Vet the prevailing atmosphere of the Italian tragedies is one of in¬ 
tense and unmitigated gloom—a veritable ” vision of sin ” ; only here 
no voioe calls to the summit to ask if there be any hope; here no God 
makee himself, in the far distance, “ an awful rose of dawn.” 

Yet within these limits Webster, I repeat, seems to me again and 
again to attribute to his characters inevitable utterance. Hot 
Shakespeare himself has more powerfully depicted the sheer, un 
resuming terror of death—the passionate, unreasoning clinging to life 
—of a great but undisciplined nature. 
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Bkachiaho. O, I uni gone already! The infection 
Tliei to the brain end heart. O thou strong heart, 

There’s rash a covenant ’tween the world and it, 

Theyfce loth to break .... 
e . . . What are these P 

Flaminio. Franciscans: 

They have bought the extreme unotion. 

Bbachiajto. On pain of death, let no man name death to me ! 

It is a word infinitely terrible. 

It is in curt, brief utterances suoh as these—the short, sharp outcries 
of breaking hearts—that Webster is unapproachable. In brevity and 
precision he is the Tacitus of poets; no other dramatist—not even 
, £j}iakespeare—condenses suoh wealth of passion, sarcasm, and terror, 
into so few words. Even when the subjeot is commonplaoe, or, at 
least, leBs highly charged with emotion, these “ lanoet-touches ”—to 
borrow a term applied by Tennyson with no greater apparent justifi¬ 
cation to the mordaunt couplets of Pope—these arrows, “ concise and 
pointed, and tipped as it were with fire,” seldom, or never, fail him. 
When the lying Winnifred, in the Court of Justice, is driven on cross- 
examination from pillar to post, a whole volume of criticism, in the 
mouth of Ariosto, is compressed into one sharp and bitter epigram— 

“ An old hunted hare ; 

She has all her doubles.” 

But Webster more frequently employs his unique and felicitous 
command of epigram for the expression of passionate feeling. Some¬ 
times it is the vehicle of fierce and unrelenting hatred, as in 
Ferdinand’s brutal retort to Bosola, when the latter shows him the 
bodies of the murdered children, and asks him in what they had 
offended— 

# ” The death 

Of young wolves is never to be pitied.” 

Sometimes it renders a proud and overwhelming resentment, as 
Lodovieo’s angry sarcasm— 

“ 0. I pray for them : 

The violent thunder is adored by those 
Are poshed in pieces by it.” 

Or Brabhiano’s haughty demand— 

“ Have you proclaimed a triumph, that you bait 
A lion thus! ” 

It is this sointillation of sharp, passionate retort, like the flashing 
of sword-thrusts, which lends to that marvellous trial scene of Vittorio* 
muoh of its character and interest. “ O, poor charity,” she 
to the Cardinal, “ thou art seldom found- in scarlet.” ' vljen ' 
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Francisoo tells her that her unhappy husband is dead, she is ready 
her impudent retort— 

4 “ 0, he*s a happy husband 

Now he owes Nature nothing.” 

When MPontioelso taunts her with the departure of her champion, her 
spirit is unsubdued. 

# “ The wolf may prey the better.' 1 

And in The Dueheen of Mulfi this faculty for concentrated scorn and 
rebuke rises to its culminating example in Boeola’s cjmical sneer 
superbin its brutal and unpitying common-sense—at the extravagant 
and impotent anger of the Duchess. 

Duchess. .... I’ll go pray— 

No, I'll go curse. 

Bosola. O fie ! 

* Duchess. I could curse the stars. 

Bosola. 0 fearful! 

Duchess. And those three smiling seasons of the year 
Into a Russian winter : nay, the world 
. To its first chaos. 

Bosola. Look you, the stars shine still. 

There is no place in this melancholy ruffian's fancy for any 
“ pathetic fallacy.” 

Webster, however, has himself, on more than one occasion, ex¬ 
plored the ultimate sources of pity. The scene where Giovanni 
tells his uncle of his mother's death—of her patience, of her good¬ 
ness, of her suffering—and those other scenes wheie Cornelia be¬ 
wails the dead body of Marcello and is discovered winding his corpse, 
are passed over here, not because of any hesitation as to their in¬ 
trinsic merit, but because they are, perhaps, as well known, through 
quotation, as any passages in Webster. I prefer, therefore, to dwell 
rather on the first scene of the second act of The Ifliite Dcnl , whioli 
deserves to be carefully studied, not merely because of the traces it 
affords of Webster's consummately conscientious art, but because 
it further enshrines, in a typical setting of impatient anger and 
impetuous soorn, one of the loveliest and most tender pieces of 
female characterisation in the whole range of Jiinglish poetry. 
Isabella, with Giovanni, is newly come to Home, and is in her 
brother’s palace. Brachiano's infatuation for Thv White Devil ’ is 
now matter of common scandal; he has not yet troubled to visit 
his wife, hut is momentarily expected; and Francisco and the 
Cardinal are waiting to rebuke him on the score of his infidelity. 
*His arrival is announced, and Isabella retires, but not before bc- 
t seeching her brother to entreat heT erring husband mildly. Bra- 
chiano enters, and the Cardinal bega^that what they have to say 
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may be listened to without passion. The Duke consents: he will 
be “as .silent as i’ the ohureh,” and he answers Montioelso’s 
studiously moderate harangue with a curt and constrained acknow¬ 
ledgment: “You have said, my lord.” Then he turns to Fran¬ 
cisco :— 

“ Now you that are hie second, what say you l 
Do not like young hawks fetch a course about: 

Your game flies fair and for you.” 

The angry challenge is angrily accepted. The Duchess’s parting 
admonition is forgotten, and the bitter wrangling between the two 
brothers-in-law is only patched up into a hollow truoe on the en- 
• trftnoe of Giovanni. Afterwards, when Isabella &nd her husband 
are alone, tly latter’s anger again explodes :— 

I wonder much 

What amorous whirlwind hurried you to Rome. 

Isa. Devotion, my lord. 

Bbach. Devotion ! 

Is your soul charged with any grievous Bin t 

Isa. Tie burdened with too many; and I think, 

The oftener that we cast our reckonings up 
Our sleep will be the Bounder. 

Bbach. Take your chamber. 

Isa. Nay, my dear lord, I will not have you angry : 

Doth not my absence from you, now two months, 

Merit one kiss. 

Bbach. I do not use to kiss : 

If that will dispossess your jealousy, 

I’ll swear it to you. 

Isa. O, my lov6d lord, 

1 do not come to chide : my jealousy ! 

1 am to learn what that Italian means. 

You are as welcome to these loving arms 
/hi I to you a virgin. 

But Brachiano is not to be appeased. He repudiates his wife for 
ever; kisses her hand as the latest ceremony of his love; and bids 
her sooinfully go and complain to her brother, the great Duke! 
Not even now is Isabella shaken from her loving kindness, and, 
ratheT than embroil her brother and husband, Bhe is ready to take 
o^ her own shoulders the scandal of their separation. The others 
re-enter, and Francisco looks on in angry astonishment, whilst his 
sister repudiates, in simulated jealousy, all further relations with her 
husband, pronouncing the divorce in terms almost identical with 
those already used by Brachiano. The latter, selfish ruffian as he is, 
stands by in embarrassed silenoe, and the Duchess departs under the 
weight of her brother’s denunciation that she is “ a foolish, mad , 1 
and jealous woman.” Mr. Swinburne doubts whether any worian 
could bring herself to act in this self-regardless manner. He is very 
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possibly right; but Isabella will still remain—even though a purely 
ideal oonoeption—a prominent portrait in that wonderful gallery of 
lovely and enduring women, whose masterpieces are Depdemona and 
Imogen and Cordelia. After all, no better comment on the gentle 
loveliness of her nature can be needed than the momentary and 
half-repenfent admission of the ruffianly Brachiano himself, wrung 
from him in the paroxysm of his anger by the irresistible claims of 
truth. 

Fran. Thou hast a wife—our sister: w/mld I hod given 
Both her white hands to death, bound and locked fast 
In her last winding-sheet, when I gave thee 
But one' 

Brach. Thou hadst given a soul to God, then. ' 

And Isabella, it must always be remembered, is Wdoster’s own 
creation. The historic duchess of Brachiano is said to have been 
murdered, with her family’s consent, on a suspicion of inconstancy! 

From the contemplation of this gracious figure we pass to the 
study of her counterfoil and opposite. I can remember no other 
female figure in literature quite of the type of Yittoria Coromhona. 
At once the loveliest and the most audacious of wautons, she is 
painted without a redeeming feature; her brilliant sarcasm and 
dazzling physical beauty irradiate with a blinding and baneful 
iridescence the pages through which she moves. She is a feminine 
and a worse Brachiano, without even the excuse of passion; a 
murderess by suggestion—an adulteress in fact—she is inspired 
only by a cold and calculating ambition. 1 lowered as she is with 
the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, hers is a nature particularly 
congenial to the peculiar genius of Webster. The brilliant audacity 
and insolent assumption of innocence which carry her through the 
trial scene, culminate at last, when she is committed to the house of 
convertites, in a very lightning-flash of imperial anger— 

“ It shall not Vie a house of convertites. 

My mind shall snake it liouester to me 
Than the t'o]ie'i! palace, and more peaceable 
Than thy soul, though thou art a cardinal. 

Know this, and let it somewhat raise your spite. 

Through darkness diamonds spread their riehosl light." 

Well might Monticelso complain that she came into the court 
‘armed with scorn and insolence.” Well may Mr. J. A. Symonds 
write that “ she is possessed with the cold demon of her own imperial 
and victorious beauty.” 

Webster’s two typical villains are men who have stripped them- 
‘'helves hare of the last vestiges of self-delusion; men who believe 
neither in God nor virtue, dud who seem to derive an absolute 
pleasure from the spectacle of their own abandonment There are 
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touches, thinks Mr. Swinburne, in the part of Flaminio, that 
suggest at least an unconscious reminiscence of Edmund in King 
Lear. This may well be the case, though I doubt whether Flaminio 
is oapab|p of that redeeming spark of human sentiment in the breast 
of his dying prototype— 

“. . . . Yet Edmund was beloved,” 

which could spring only from the kingly brain and intense humanity 
of Shakespeare. There is nothing, perhaps, in the whole rango of 
literature equal in- its depths of appalling brutality to the cynical 
sneer of Flaminio when his mother openly wishes that she had never 
borne him— 

* “Bo would I; 

I would tbs commonest courtesan in Borne 

Had been my mother, rather than thyself.’' 

He is, in short, a self-acknowledged scoundrel, without shame and 
^thout regret. 

Sot content with prostituting his sister’s honour, he taunts his 
mother with her honest poverty. “ 1 would fain know,” he says, as 
his only excuse for playing the part of pander, “ I would fain knqw 
where lies the mass of wealth you have hoarded for my main¬ 
tenance.” And in answer to her startled query, “ Must we, because 
we are poor, be vicious,” be oontents himself with re-stating the same 
vile positiou. lie sneers at his soldier-brother’s profession because it 
brings him little profit, llis only trouble at the death of Brachiano 
is his fear of loss of patronage. He is comforted at the news that 
his sister has been left sole heiress to the Duke. He dies, like 
Bosola, “ in u mist”; but, unlike Bosola, without shadow of repentance, 
and bidding farewell to “ glorious villains." The villainy of Bosola 
is of another order—equally self-conscious, but melonoholy and self- 
reproaohfhl. A little grain of conscience makes him sour. He 
remonstrates with Ferdinand on the score of the latter’s cruelty; 
yet he does not refuse, in a borrowed shape, to superintend at the 
Duchess’s murder. Even his repentance is curiously interwoven with 
the sting of unrewarded service. He hankers after the price of his 
crimes almost to the closing scene, and there is, perhaps, a double 
meaning in the Cardinal’s parting sneer, as the two villains and 
Ferdinand lie dying on the rushes: “ Thou hast thy payment, too.” 
Bosola, in short, is a weaker scoundrel than Flaminio, bnt infinitely 
more human. This precious pair of rascals—the pander and the 
assassin—are the immediate and active agents for evil in their respec¬ 
tive dramas; the masters to whose violent passions they minister are 
framed, at least, in more heroic, if not less wicked, mould. Braohiang 
and Ferdinand are types of the exoess of the aristocratic spirit—in¬ 
stances of Aristotle’s fxeya\oy^uxuh badly exaggerated into xauvSnyv. 
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Webster, perhaps, with his radios! leanings, knew very well what he 
was doing. 

It. remains only to attempt, very briefly, some general estimate of 
Webster's position. It is difficult to rank him with the greatest 
poets—with Shakespeare, for instance, or with Wordsworth. He 
neither breathes their large atmosphere nor contemplates their 
unclouded horizon; he is troubled by that “ riddle of the painful 
earth ” which the one puts quietly aside, and above which the other 
rises magnificently victorious. His scope is narrow, morbid, clouded; 
be is of the slopes, but they are of the summit. Except in rare 
moments of lyrical outburst, he is seldom a master of melody; his 
blank verse is constantly halting, and at best it seldom or nevqp 
exhibits the harmonies of a great metrical artist. But in his own 
narrow sphere he speaks with an utterance which, among Elizabethan 
dramatists, is second only to the utterance of Shakespeare. For 
certain passions he finds expression of apparent perfection and finality. 
Especially he is the lord of the language of soom, of insolence,.of 
arrogant contempt, of pitiless self-disillusion. No man has ever 
better painted ruffians more absolutely and self-consciously vile—more 
utterly lost to shame and repentance. And few men have ever touched 
more cunningly the secret strings of pity, or drawn for us more 
vividly— 

“ Beauty and angnUli walking band in band 
Tile downward alope to death.” 


J. E. Morris-. 
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*In the present age of advertisement, the publicity of newspaper 
announcement and the advioe of leading artioles have become indis¬ 
pensable adjuncts to any move in responsible statesmanship; with a 
sense of surprise, therefore, perhaps even of relief, one heard the 
other day of some representative peers on the liberal side hav&g 
met in the private house *of one among their number, and having 
ohosen in Lord Bibblesdale’s library, as their chief, a nobleman who 
m conspicuously perpetuates the solid and exemplary > qualities of his 
hiBtorio ancestor, whose refusal of the premiership devolved that office 
exactly two-tod-seventy years ago upon Lord Grey. Without the pre¬ 
liminary trumpet flourishes in the shape of inspired artioles and 
paragraphic pufis, that preoeded the Chesterfield manifesto, Lord 
Spencer quietly, last month at Bradford, took his party and the 
public into his political confidence. 

“ Between ourselves I should like to know your real opinion about 
Delane ” (the great editor of The Tima). “ I think on the whole I would 
sooner wait till Delane is dead before answering.” Such was the frag¬ 
ment of dialogue between Lord Beaconsfield and the late Lord Gran¬ 
ville, on the famous editor’s retirement from active duty in Printing 
House Square. The secret of Delane’s peculiar influence generally 
had been less his leadership of public opinion than the manner in 
which his social opportunities and tact enabled Mm to focus and 
reflect in his newspaper what was thought and said by the con¬ 
temporary makers of political history. Thus during the winter season 
of 1876, he chanced to meet at a London dinner-table. Sir Andrew 
Clark; casually remarked the great medicine man, “ Lord Lytton 
wanted to'know to-day my opinion on a tropical climate ” ; the next 
morning The Time* was “ in a position to announce ” that Lord Lytton 
had been offered and accepted the viceroysMp of India; that is a 
fair specimen of the manner in wMch the early and exclusive 
information of such journalistic value often finds its way into print. 
A shrewd and once well-known editor explained the relations of the 
press to public men by the figure of the philanthropic passenger who 
interferes in a street quarrel between a bullying husband and a 
weeping wife;—the conjugal disputants instead of thanking him 
combine their foroes against the peacemaker, and set upon Mm; so 
the newspaper that, with any show of authority or in any tone of 
personal appeal, indicates to rival statesmen the composition of their 
dispute, will probably make the two adversaries its foes. ■ 

(1) National Policy : an Address by the Earl of Rootbery. 1001. A. L. Hump^eyi, 
Piccadilly, Filt, by the Earl of Jtosebery. Macmillan. 1801. 
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For good or evil, for support or attack on the policy of a party, or the 
position of an individual, the efEeot of the press to-day is not that des¬ 
cribed by Warrington in Pendennu ; this for two reasons. Owing to 
many causes, rooted in the social condition of the tune, the golleotive 
and impersonal opinion of the newspaper is not now brought to bear 
upon events and men with its former precision and weight; the most 
casual reader can, or thinks he can, analyse and appraise at their true 
value the personal and component parts of the editorial “ we.” The 
literary staffs of Fleet Street are powerfully recruited from a social 
area much larger than ever before known; on the one hand may thus 
be a closer sympathy between all sections of national life and all 
grades of newspaper writers, on the other, while the vocation of 
journalism has been becoming more and more highly organised, the 
specialistic demands and tendencies of the day open more and more 
widely to experts of every degree the once closed doors of “ our leading 
columns.” A necessary result of that process has been the tearing 
aside of the thin remnant of the anonymous veil; that perhaps wfts 
rendered inevitable when Thk Fobtxighti.y Rkvikw, founded by 
the late Air. Frederic Chapman, Air. Digby Seymour, and one or 
t wo more, set the example of signed articles, in periodical letters; 
about that period, too, the large type letters from eminent hands in 
daily newspapers first threatened to take precedence of the unsigned 
“ editorials.” The older serials, from the great quarterlies to the 
minor miscellanies, had been organs of opinion ; they became now 
platforms for the individual, they gave to the competent writer 
advantages never offered by the pamphlet; they made little pretence 
of advocating a fixed policy, or of harmonising the opinions of 
different contributors; the antagonisms of writers gave animation to 
their pages, and attracted readers to a combat of wits. The great 
daily newspapers all this time had been assimilating magazine features; 
considerable—for the most part evening—journals began to print their 
writers’ names at the beginning or end of their special pieces; when 
this was not done new publicists were under no obligation of reserve 
as to the products of their pen. In the twentieth century the news¬ 
paper writers are only less numerous than the newspaper readers; 
the press is more representative than ever, and is a larger source of re¬ 
putable and profitable employment to qualified aspirants, hut the power 
of its impact upon affairs and men inevitably has diminished, as die 
old collectivity of the first person plural has withered, and the indi¬ 
vidual is more and more. The newspaper is always an enlightened 
exponent, on social questions always a formidable foe, less often an 
indispensable or even a highly effective ally. u What will ministers 
. do ? ” used to he the question after reading the onslaught or the 
sermon in the Thunderer ; “ Why has So-and-so said thiaP " is rather 
the inquiry suggesting itself to the instructed reader to-day. Mur, 
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indeed, is that personage or any other of his olaas in the humour to be 
converted by the writer; the journal is read because it endorses 
rather than qprreots the preoonoeptions of its patrons; for the moat 
,part, therefore, the press emphasizes opinion—seldom changes or even 
corrects it. 

In the case of public men its function is different, ahd is notable 
instances show, may be as potent in our period as it ever could have 
proved. Among the nation’s great leaders recently gone, none oould 
affect indifierenoe to the press; one at least largely, if not exclu¬ 
sively, owed to the most popular of modem newpapers the national 
idea of, and frith in, himself, whioh made his countrymen see in him 
, thp embodiment of those great qualities, his representation of which 
formed the secret of Ms power. The first “people’s William," 
known to political history, was the son of Chatham, if not Chatham 
himself; that the second place in the line of succession fell to the 
extraordinary subject of Mr. John Morley’s forthcoming jriography 
waq due to the Daily Telegraph, which first applied the words to Mm, 
which during the earlier years of that great career, not only pro¬ 
claimed but to some extent created the uncrowned king. The almost 
superhuman versatility ; the skill in administration ; the genius in 
finance; the eloquence, effectively adaptable for occasions of all 
kinds, perhaps on the whole unsurpassed and unsurpassable, were, of 
oourse, there; but the statesman may need an interpreter as much 
as the Greek warrior required for immortality the services of the 
ordained bard. Newspaper exegesis alone rendered Mr. Gladstone 
perfectly intelligible even to the crowds who punctuated with their 
plaudits every sentence from the platform; old Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, the late Mr. James Macdonell, the surviving Sir Edwin 
Arnold, under the supreme powers of Peterborough Court, 1 being 
the statesman’s interpreters, were in a sense his creators. To the 
last, his obligations to the newspaper were avowed by Mr. Gladstone; 
Ms great rival admitted similar obligations to The Times. The Bunny- 
medo letters during the early years of the Victorian epoch con¬ 
tained the attacks upon the Whigs wMch, together with his novels, 
were not less essential than the inveotives against Feel for the early 
reputation of Disraeli; those letters had experienced several objec¬ 
tions before they enjoyed the hospitality of the great newspaper. To 
the last Disraeli recognised the original obligation—during his 
reign the earliest official news always went to Blaokfriars; nor did 
the great newspaper, even when opposing him, ever fail to observe 
the most studied oourtesy to the statesman. A crucial instance of 
this understanding between the two powers was furnished in 1872 

(1) At this diatanne of time it ahodd perhaps be said that here were then the offlcS 
of the paper—Peterborough Court being used in a sense analogous to Printing House 
Square. Aa these flnea are passing through the press, this newspaper alone has correctly 
reflected those more temperate Cabinet opinions on Irish Policy which will prevail. . 
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when, to the exclusion even of the Party organs. The Times alone 
was able to print from the orator’s own draft the full and exact 
version of the santiaa sanitotnm speech, delivered the night before 
in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. , ^ 

The public man whose relations to the two parties of the State 
continue to attract interest is no exception to the rule that the public 
man cannot yet afford to dispense with newspaper support, effective 
for the most part as it is unsolicited. Mr. John Bright, during 
his most vigorous period, relied on no party organisation; he 
boasted that he had none, but he found it impossible to fight his 
battle against popular prejudices and sympathies without a news¬ 
paper at his back. The old Morning Chronicle, to which the future ^ 
Lord Salisbury and Sir William Haroourt were both contributors, 
had been the champion of Sir Robert Peel and of FrBe Trade; so 
the Morning Star mitigated John Bright’s sense of political soli¬ 
tariness by its distinction of being the single champion of the 
Manchester school known in Fleet Street; it was but yesterday 
that Lord Randolph Churchill, in Mr. Chenery’s days, aimed at 
establishing for himself relations with Printing House Square, not 
altogether unlike those known by Disraeli. Lord Itosebery entered 
public life with an abundance of those qualities which ensured his 
popularity; inevitably, therefore, the press, which is popular or 
nothing, welcomed bis appearance, and approvedly noticed each 
new achievement of the young peer, to whom sport seemed as 
natural as statesmanship; the tributes of journalistic goodwill 
were equally unanimous and spontaneous; it almost seemed the 
one untoward omen of a promising career that all the newspapers 
spoke well of him. 

In 1884 came the question of the succession to Mr. Gladstone. 
Well-placed political observers on both sides had long known that the 
retiring premier had seen in the puissant Sootsman, who had placed 
him in the Midlothian seat, not only the qualities wanted for the 
place, but the one alternative to the personal rivalries which his own 
disappearance must excite, and which might indefinitely disturb the 
peaoe of his Party; eight years ago, therefore, the author of tho 
Chesterfield manifesto bod oeased to bo the dark horse of Liberalism, 
heavily backed in intelligent quartern; he was increasingly recognised 
as the one Liberal in either House who would divide his followers 
the least. There was another reason, which must have prevented, 
and actually did prevent, any other possible claimant of the Liberal 
succession from then receiving many signs of public support or 
recognition. Mr. Gladstone’s resignation was kept a technical secret 
Jong after it had been decided on and had become something more 
than privately known; to talk openly of the notoriously impending 
withdrawal, would, it was said by authoritative persons, with 
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a grave shake of the head, imply a disloyalty, or at least disrespeot, 
to the abdicating chief; no meetings of the Party, either in or out of 
London,* were held. Besides Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, 
as Mr. Gladstone’s occasional and most experienced lieutenant in 
the House, was the only politician whom it would have occurred to 
any one to name in connection with the vacant office; thisp too, was a 
politician who had begun his oareer at St. Stephen’s over the Public 
Worship Bill of 1874, as a Gladstonian critic and a Disraelian follower. 

In anything like newspaper support Sir William Harcourt Vas 
altogether wanting; influential men among the constituencies would 
have been perplexed to define the exact Party to which he belonged. 
That distinguished Gladstonian incidentally, it may be observed, so 
f&r as conoemed the. mass of his countrymen, had first made his mark 
os a writer for the preas. It is surely worth noticing, by the way, that 
to-day the Prime Minister and his two most formidable critics not 
only all began on the press, but were framed in the same journalistic 
efchool by an identical teacher. Lord Robert Cecil’s articles in the 
Saturday Review attracted more attention than his essays in the 
Quarterly; at the same time Sir William Haroourt and Mr. John 
Morloy were receiving their instructions weekly from the same 
masterful editor, John Douglas Cook. For The Timet, Sir William 
Harcourt did not write leading articles, nor did he at any time take 
the great newspaper’s shilling. A private friend of Mr. Delane, he 
was one of several capable writers to whom, in the phrase of those 
dayB, the leading journal offered the “ hospitality of its columns” ; 
yet the letters signed “ Historicus,” and those afterwards, with the 
single initial “ H,” in support of the Russell, that was also the 
Gladstone, variety of Liberalism, first familiarised countless readers 
with the literary style and the political ideas of a clever praotitioner 
at the parliamentary bar. In the summer of 1894, no effort hod 
been madb by Sir William Harcourt’s partisans to present his name 
in a persuasive context in the public press; the daily journal, whose 
liberalism then seemed of a socialistic type, day after day advocated 
the Premiership of Lord Rosebery, with Mr. Asquith for his 
representative in the Commons, as the combination most likely to 
prove practically acceptable to the progressive section. 

At Court as royalty’s friend, as from his connection with the house 
bf Rothschild the depository of the Beaeonsfieldian tradition. 
Lord Rosebery could not fail to be specially acceptable; it was, 
therefore, and with good reason, universally expected that this par¬ 
ticular Liberal peer would be “ sent for.” No private friendship 
between two able and ambitious men, whatever their disposition to 
mutual loyalty, in the existing state of human nature, oould hav£ 
borne the strain imposed on it by these incidents; the connection of 
Lord Rosebery and Sir William Haroourt at the Home flffice * 
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(1881-3) had no doubt been marked by more than one episode, too 
frivolous to be recalled now, wherein the self-love of one bad sustained 
rather more than a akin wound; during that period, too, between 
the Gladstone and Primrose families had arisen Borne .coolness, # 
especially out of Lord Rosebery’s partioularist Scot views, concerning 
which the final triumph lay with Dalmeny and not Ha warden. 
Here then, without raking up the dead ashes of back-stairs gossip, is 
the historical explanation of the imperfect sympathy in which, 
during the interval that separated the first acceptance of Ldberal 
office in 1881 from his abdication of the leadership in 1896, Lord 
Rosebery found himself with Gladstonian liberalism. An interval, 
not to be computed by the calendar, distinguishes the Whig noblemgu m 
who formed a Government in the last years of the nineteenth century 
from the detached liberal critic of the twentieth. In life relations to 
the general body of official Liberalism, to his actual associates in the 
past, to his inspirers in the present or of an earlier day, to his possible 
colleagues hereafter. Lord Rosebery has undergone a notice jtllTe 
change; here it may be of interest to consider his progress and 
position, as marking stages in the educational course through which 
statesmen often pass, and as suggesting some among the creative and 
formative influences whence spring the political ideas to which they 
give practical expression. 

The Chesterfield manifesto of last December was apologetically 
described by its author as a skeleton, not a speech; artistically 
regarded it forms not merely a matured sequel to the William Piit of 
eleven yeare ago, hut a practical and exceedingly interesting application 
of the political principles grouped and expounded in that monograph. 
Lord Rosebery made his first appearance on a public platform as 
Chairman of the Social Science Congress in 1874, being then u young 
man of seven-and-twenty; “ it is the speech,” was the comment of 
one who knew him well hut had never heard him before, “ of one on 
whom no moral of history or hint of experience will ever he lost.” 
Since then he has consistently refused all invitations to write in those 
periodicals wherein it has become the fashion for young politicians of 
quality to graduate; he has preferred, and as presently will he seen, 
to some purpose, being taught by the political reviewers to taking 
his place among them. As for the Life of Pitt, that is his Hamlet} 
the Ktt of the hook is himself; that earlier manifesto in fact belongs 
to the same limited class of biography of which Napoleon III.’s 
Julian Cottar is the best known among modern specimens. The 
statesman’s first duty of understanding the temper of his oountry, 
together with the universal tendency of his time, of correctly estimat- 
• ing the power of the instruments and opportunities that fall to his 
lot^phove all of so employing these and so harmonising the various 
* and differing agents at his disposal, that in all departments the 
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highest efficiency shall be secured;—such were the principal teachings 
eduoed Ijy the twentieth-oentury ex-minister from the course of his 
eighteenth-oqptuxy predecessor; by these teachings Lord Rosebery 
. has pracrioally shown his desire to profit. The monograph contains, as 
for its author’s guidance, for the most part in a highly epigrammatic 
form, generalisations from the experiences of Pitt that explain or 
justify the action of Lord Rosebery. The wisdom of holding aloof 
from political organisations which fail to gather up within themselyes 
the energies of a party, or ( to heal the inveterate disease of its divided 
councils, was realised by the statesman of the eighteenth century; 
it is being exemplified by his biographer in the present day. The pro- 
, pvetary principles by alternate Whig and Tory administrations were 
oleverly employed by Pitt to the sovereign’s satisfaction, in so far as 
he found himself relieved of Fox, as well as to the minister’s credit and 
the nation’s good. Not, indeed, professedly, but none the less really, 
I^ord Rosebery finds himself engaged in a like difference with the 
actual possessors and the titular claimants of political power to-day. 

Thackeray, in a well-known passage, describes the effect upon 
Major Pendennis of a ohanoe meeting in Pall Mall with the great 
captain under whom he had served in the Peninsular; the “ How-db, 
Pendennis f ” and the extended finger-tips, vouchsafed by the Iron 
Duke, at once caused the other veteran to ereot his body, to cock 
his hat, and generally to copy the air of Wellington during the rest 
of the walk. The son of Chatham is a statesman who has always stimu¬ 
lated the mimetio aptitudes of his admirers; his deportment, when 
receiving deputations, is known to have been copied by Mr. Disraeli, 
who also suooessfully reproduced Pitt’s inexhaustible patience and 
hopefulness under circumstances which wear out such qualities in 
smaller men. The power of serenely waiting for a great opportunity, 
and so at last seeming literally to command success, is that which 
most impressed Lord Beaconsfield’s casual observers; it naturally 
moved the admiration of the receptive and ambitious young Scot, 
who was able to study the most attractive political genius of 
his day under circumstances specially favourable as Baron Lionel 
Rothschild’s guest at Gunnersbury. 

Disraeli and Pitt, at certain points of their oourse, are both sug¬ 
gestive instances of the circumstances, external to themselves, in 
which at all times English statesmen have found the inspirations 
that it becomes their life-work to translate into history; Disraeli's 
early Radicalism not only coloured his own Conservatism, it bo- 
oame the parent of the Tory democracy, whose last considerable 
propagandist was Lord Randolph Churchill; Disraeli himself, in 
some curiously prophetio remarks about Bismarck, of whom he had* 
known, while yet a duel-fighting, beer-drinking student, shopred 
how the germs of State achievements, legislative or diplomatic, must 
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be looked for anywhere else rather than with the men traditionally 
credited with them. Pelham, in 1763, by the measure bearing 
Lard Hardwioke’s name, mitigated the Fleet marriages scandals 
without the initiating pressure of any speoial organisation; whether,, 
of a ooterie or a people; his idea of checking the homioidal oon- 
sumptiofl of' gin, popularised after 1688, came to nothing from the 
want of a friendly lead in the country. The famous conversation 
between Pitt and Wilberforee on the Slave Trade beneath the old 
oak at Easton only proved the forerunner of humanitarian reform 
when Pitt had passed away, and the efforts of his more enthusiastic 
friend had at length created the machinery which set Westminster 
in motion j Parliamentary Reform and Free Trade are only the two., 
most familiar instances of a generation by students and theorists of 
the legislative notions, for which the professional legislators have 
only done something when the long awaited direction and energy 
had been supplied from outside. A certain historical instinct and 
sense of political proportion are nature’s gifts to the framer of the 
Chesterfield manifesto; the voluminous commentators on it have not 
noticed its apparent indebtedness to other teaching. No one, how¬ 
ever, on again looking at it, can fail to recognise in it the product of 
those influences which animate the Anticipation * of Mr. Wells, and 
the more definitely political propaganda of Mr. Sidney Webb; if in 
these pages anything that might savour of egotism were not to be 
deprecated, we might perhaps discover the first source of the Derby¬ 
shire declaration in a Paper published some seven or eight yeurs ago 
in these pages under the title, “To your Tents, O Israel’’; the 
opinions brought together under that heading reappeared more 
recently in another quarter; the authentic gospel of Mr. Webb’s 
coterie seems to be contained in the well-known little volume on the 
Factory Acta (Mr. Grant Richards). To the question whether these 
gentlemen really have it in their power to influence responsible 
statesmen, the Chesterfield speech is the practical answer; the 
magarinist may almost be said to have forced a card which the 
orator played; whether “ world politics ” and industrial collectivism 
furnished forth a programme with which to win, the next General 
Election alone can show. Not, indeed, that Lord Rosebery, any 
more than was his reflection of himself in his Pitt, is a collec¬ 
tivist ; like Chatham’s son, he still believes in Adam Smith ; nis 
later address at Swansea shows him to be free from all socialist 
infeoiion of the Webb variety, as well as a sound supporter of 
old-fashioned rate-paying orthodoxy; the motive of the Swansea 
speech may perhaps have been that the publio orator of the Empire 
desired to dissociate himself from the municipal socialism of Mr. 
Wybb and his friends. That these gentlemen have made themselves a 
political force can scarcely be doubted by anyone who recognises facts, 
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or who is acquainted with the Fabian tactics; their procedure differs 
importantly from that adopted by other socialist reformers. For the 
most part, the socialist society has been conceived of as a political 
organisation *for finally enlisting in its own ranks a majority, in 
peaceful times, of voters at the polling-booths; at stormier epochs, of 
combatants at the barricades: this done, the association has taken 
in hand to reform the world; its executive has superseded the 
Cabinet, the Chancellery, or the Throne, according to the'nature of 
the polity to be purified and reoast. The reformers, now for con¬ 
venience’ sake indicated db Fabians, from the first set their faces 
against these revolutionary traditions; composed largely of middle- 
olass people, represented by a committee of upper division Civil 
servants, journalists, and of people knowing a little of sooiety, they 
first set to work to express socialistic principles in political terms, 
understanded of practical Englishmen; they then ingeniously 
laboured to graft their ideas on the policies of existing - parties, 
afld to prompt their chiefs much as his clerk prompts the magis¬ 
trate. Instead of making titular proselytes of Liberals and Conser¬ 
vatives, the Fabians apparently merge themselves in the organisa¬ 
tions on either side ; this, indeed, was not entirely original on their 
part, but rather the adaptation of those tactics of “ permeation ” 
which some twenty years ago, when he represented Chelsea, Sir 
Charles Dilke impressed so sedulously upon his electors. For in¬ 
stance, Mr. G. B. Shaw joined one of the Liberal or Radical 
associations in Loudon; he thus induced the local candidate for 
St. Stephen’s to move at an insignificant little meeting a string of 
seemingly innocent resolutions, drawn up for the purpose by Mr. 
Webb. The candidate saw to his surprise next morning a newspaper 
of Fabian sympathies proclaiming these resolutions the beginning of 
a revolt against the Liberal front bench ; a little later the proposals 
grew into the Newcastle Programme, which, by the way, prepared a 
noil for the Liberal coffin. The cleverest stroke of work done by the 
Fabians was the invention of the progressive party in municipal 
politics. In 1887 had been established County Councils; few people 
had much idea of what the} were really worth, Btill less of what they 
were going to do: the Fabian Society saw its opportunity, issued a 
leaflet of “ Questions fur County Councillors,” and established itself 
ds a political force to be reckoned with—not till then, after they had 
been at work nine years, did the Press discover that the Fabians were 
attempting to influence the new local bodies. 

Coumgshy contains a olever sketch of the three or four young 
gentlemen who daily lunched together off soda water and a blue- 
book, and fancied themselves a political party; the novelist was* 
afterwards to ridicule Sir Robert Feel’s Free Trade scheme as 
“ Popkins’s Bill ”; a reminiscence of veritable h* 0 *-™'-*' mio-ht. have been 1 
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detected in the taunt; documentary proof exists that the idea of the 
Household Franchise Bill of 1868 originated neither with Lord 
Derby, still less with Disraeli, but had first been suggested In a very 
curious letter, received by Disraeli from Henry Drummond,#fter the 
Conservative Government of 1809 had been formed. Iu the same 
way, only'sin'oe his biography by Mr. Graham Wallas saw the light, 
has it been realised that Francis Place, the Charing Cross tailor, had as 
mueh to do with the Reform Bill of 1832 as any other single man, 
though, as Place’s project instead of the patrician Grey’s, an aristo¬ 
cratic faction would scarcely have forced it throngh Parliament. 
Place’s biographer, it may perhaps here be noticed, formerly was a 
very active member of the Fabian executive; he is now Chairman ^>f 
the General Management Committee of the London School Hoard: 
so Mr. Webb has become a county councillor and air. Shaw a 
borough councillor. Perhaps tho historical inspirer of the Fabian 
methods should alec lie described as the same Francis Place; the 
leading ideas of his biographer had at least been given in the Fafcimi 
Essai/s long before they were elaborated in the tailor’s memoir. This 
little coterie of strenuous propagandists is of little consequence now, 
except to the curious historian; its work is done; its ideas have 
ceased to be its exclusive property ; its leading members have reached 
middle-age; the rising generation looks less to Mr. Wallas and to 
Mr. Webb than to Mr. H. G. Wells, whose already mentioned 
Anticipation * are steadily being transfigured into a political energy 
that may become not only what the Fabian teachers have been, but 
also what John Locke's political writings were to the thinkers and 
statesmen of the Revolution period, or what Adam Smith iu his 
Wealth of Nation * was to Pitt himself. As for the Fabians iu the 
present era of universal Imperialism, unless, with the energy of new 
blood, they can combine a practicable and constitutional foreign policy, 
which shall he to the old internationalism of their communist mani¬ 
festo what the progressive programme is to the Utopias of Fourier, 
they will find a place on the same shelf as the Cobden Club. 

The orthodox and traditional Bource of tho political ideas that in 
time become political facts is Parliament or the Press. To-day both 
of these have become representative, less of opinions tlian of interests; 
the former haa been more or less disorganised, if not demoralised, 
since the political confusion consequent upon Mr. Gladstone’s disin¬ 
tegration of the Party system. The sentiments generated by, or 
grouping themselves round, factions and persons, have been and 
oontinue to be bitter and blinding; day by day the dividing line 
between the newspapers on either side becomes loss and loss that 
'’marked by political feeling, and increasingly identifies itself with the 
L teipper entertained towards individual chiefs; the entire cause of tbe 
1 Empire embodies itself in Mr. Chamberlain j the only security against 
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disgrace abroad and anarohy at home is adhesion to Lend Salisbury 
or Mr. Balfour. The oonneotion between these pillars of the State on 
the one han(|, and the city or the mart on the other, is neoesswily 
, close; even could the genuine desires of a nation on any great issue 
of the moment be entertained, the machinery for giving effect to 
them might not be found to work. 

The representation of interests, in the modem meaning of the 
word, at St. Stephen’s began with the political power exercised at 
home by the 'West Indian planters and traders in the eighteenth 
century; a little later came the parliamentary ascendency of the 
nabobs (he of Aroot alone, according to Pitt, returned eight members). 

. The first deoade of the Victorian era saw the supremacy of the 
railway kings; so matters went on until a forgotten satirist of the 
last century,*in a olever “ Letter to Benjamin Disraeli,” could deplore 
the disappearance of the squires and the advent in their place of 
“ Brewers and bankers, birds of evil omen, enormous fellows, with 
imiqense abdomen; flashy directors, with their diamond rings, lo, 
here the sum of out six hundred kings.” There is, of course, some 
poetic exaggeration in this; the men, who as shire-knights were the 
baokbone and nuoleuB of tbe popular Chamber, who bore the brunt ih 
its debates, who were the founders of parliamentary speaking, are 
still to be found; to-day a thoroughly typical country gentleman is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. At this moment, however, with 
expenditure going up by leaps and bounds, with daily 
and nightly scenes, not limited to the Irish members, with the 
necessity of a fresh gag in view, no one would speak of the House of 
Commons as either respected or popular; its want of popularity 
might perhaps be cited as, according to the Disraelian' dictum in 
Coningsby , a tribute to its puissance; as for the other quality, it is 
unfortunately the ease that, when this assembly Iobcs, together with 
the affection, the consideration of the publio, it forfeits 
self-respect as well. So was it under William III., in the period of 
the Kentish Petition, and of Daniel Defoe’s “ Legion ” memorial. At 
the beginning of the twentieth eentury the leaders of the House 
threw doubt upon its value, and upon the representative principle 
generally. The First Lord of the Treasury, about a year ago, referred 
a .member, asking a question of retrospective interest* to the parlia¬ 
mentary report in Tim Times; he now treats as below consideration 
the constituency whose peccant member’s delay in apologising 
for a technical offenoe for the time disfranchises it. Its conventional 
reputation as “the best olub in London,” and its constitutional 
functions as the manufactory of Statute Law, will prevent some new 
Cromwell from turning the key in the look that guards the lobby, and " 
putting up a notice in Palaoe Yard, “ These Premises to Let ”; but 
if, as Mr. Balfour had implied, the publicity, ensured by the newB- 
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paper, is as useful as the talk within the Chamber, the logical 
conclusion of the First Lord’s concern for the easy dining of 
Parliament men would he to transform St. Stephen’s itself into a 
cycling school, or a covered golf-ground for rainy weather. » „ 

It used to be said by Lord Sherbrook in his Robert Lowe days— 
and, as a writer of them, he ought to have known—that the secret of 
the power possessed by The Times under Delane was that its leading 
articles faithfully reproduced the conversational remarks of clever 
and well-informed society on the subjeotsof the hour; nor oan one 
read books like Henry Taylor’s, Archibald Alison’s, or Henry Reeve’s 
Memoirs without perceiving the truth of the observation, and reflect¬ 
ing that the political notions, hereafter embodied in parliamentary .. 
Acts, have perhaps generally been brought to the birth in the 
intimate talk of thoughiful and far-seeking men of the world. In 
these matters, and particularly just now, there is good reason for 
rating highly this mode of political genesis. In the October number, 
1882, of this periodical, over the signature “ Two Conservatives,” all 
the latest successes of that party were shown to have been due to 
the free exercise of local and decentralised energies; in I8(i8 
electoral arrangements had been left to the London managers ; the 
result was a long period of Gladstonian omnipotence; six years 
later the initiative was taken by the politicians, most able and influ¬ 
ential, in their respective neighbourhoods; the formerly defeated 
party was then restored to power as well as place with the first 
working majority it had mustered at St. Stephen’s since the period of 
Peel. Now it* tdits ChttrchiUiennes are constantly showing their 
posthumous vitality to be greater than the authority they possessed in 
their founder’s lifetime; the single principle animating and connecting 
the attempts at educational reform, already made or about to bo 
shown forth in any future bill, is the expediency of transferring 
from Whitehall to local bodies the decision upon the varying pro¬ 
visions best suited for changing conditions of place and time; if the 
Government ventured to deal with Licensing Reform one may safely 
predict that the method chosen will be another adaptation of the 
Churehillian doctrine. The recent disappearance of Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett suggests another instanoe of the diffusive and energising 
force that may reride in the political views of a diminutive ooteriy, 
not taken quite seriously, while it was still actively in evidence. Had 
this once notorious and successful Frondeiir, the hero of a thousand 
platforms, not mismanaged his affairs and died in obscurity, he 
might have been honoured with a statue as a constitutional worthy, 
with the Colonial Secretary heading the list of subscribers; for a 
‘'simple fact of history it is that, fresh from a visit to the Swazis of 
. Socth Africa, and his glowing reception by that enthusiastic tribe, 
the departed patriot first pointed out the danger to his hosts of 
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extermination by the Boers, and impressed on the Colonial Office 
the moral necessity of taking the offensive towards the Transvaal. 

The Church, the land, the privileged classes, above all the fighting 
interest^ usdQ to be called the fixed rallying centres of Conservative 
organisation. The reaction of Anglo-Indian convictions or prejudices 
upon life and thought at home has of late been intensified by the 
growing interest to the entire middle olasses of the Indian Civil 
Service, and of the Indian Staff Corps as careers; the appointment, 
in Sir C. F. Ilbert, of a past legal member of the Yiceroy’s Council to 
the Clerkship of the House of Commons, may serve to remind us of 
the facilities now existing for the penetration of our European polity 
by ideas first planted in an Asiatio soil. At Chesterfield Lord 
Iiosebery mentioned the impotence of Parliament sis the chief public 
danger of the time ; together with the consideration here summarised, 
that debility, if it be a fact, may prepare us for the intellectual 
forces that are to rule British statesmanship, to look anywhere else 
tfian to their reputed cradle in the Houses at Westminster. 

T. H. 8. Escort 1 . 



